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PREFACE. 


The dbmC&tiC ahrials of the year 181$ are' replete with 
UhbjCCtrf of deep, but/ on the* Whole, of painful interest. 
Pebumary distress has been nearly universal : the agrichl- 
commercial, atid the manufacturing interests; have 
A# labored 1 udder depression and embarrassment seldom 
etyuaBed, afed none or thCth yet appear to ha Ve atfalried'tHC 
cristife of thtSr difficulties. 

That portion of the people engaged in the labors of hus- 
bandry, little susceptible, from their dispersed habitation and 
rustic manner^ of political excitement, endured- the evils of 
their lot without audible murmurs, or ahy expression Of 
hostility agdilftt the established order of society, or the con- 
duct Of government, fii some manufacturing districts alfeo, 
severe distress was sustained' with mute resignation f ; ‘ in 

Othew the case was widely different : Political agitators, 
taking advantage Of the general nri’Sery to gain the attention 
Of the laboring class', Went about industriously diSsemiri&tirtg 
their doctrines throt^gh the gtieat centres Of manufacture ip 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, \YatWtefcfehfre, and thCsouth-west of 
Scotland;* and field^meetittgs of hundreds and thoiiskhds 
Weire repeatedly assembled to lififten to harangues on the 
abuses of government, airid on the necessity of a radical 
rCfortn of the Huuse of ComtoortS as^ a first’ sterp towards 
the alleviation of the distresses of the cotitttiy. A spirit WUS 
thus* edited aihofig the people which was Contemplated by 
the administration, andby tfcffc higher classes in general, With 
jealousy and alarm. The Prince Regent issued a proclama- 
tion against seditious meetings, and soon after, an assemblage 
at Manchester, summoned to petition for parliamentary 
reform, was dispersed by military force. This act of power, 
followed up by various strong measures on the part of go- 
vernment, and especially by the enactment of five new bills, 
restricting in several important points the liberty of the 
subject, pUt 1 a sudden check upon the active measures of the 

reformers ,* 
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reformers; but not without the dangerous effect of re- 
kindling throughout the country, the flame of political 
animosity. 

Some efforts were made to disburthen the country of a 
population felt to be redundant, in the present depressed 
state of commerce and manufactures, by affording encou- 
ragement to emigration. In the first session of the year a 
parliamentary grant of 50,000/. was voted, for . the purpose 
of establishing settlers on the eastern border of the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Means were also taken to 
invite public attention to the advantages promised to free 
settlers on the shores of the great Austrasian continent, and 
a second exploratory journey undertaken by direction of the 
governor of New South Wales, has discovered a large tract 
of fertile and uninhabited land ready to become an addi- 
tional province of the future British empire in the southern 
hemisphere. 

The poor-laws, with the influence exerted by them on the con- 
dition moral and political, of the lower classes;— the state of 
prisons andof prison discipline ;— and the state and actual ope- 
ration of that portion of the criminal laws under which capital 
punishment is denounced ;— all subjects of high importance, 
and bearing upon each other by several points ;— have under- 
gone the laborious and able investigation of parliamentary 
committees; and copious extracts from their reports and 
minutes of evidence will be found in this volume. These 
documents, which are not regularly accessible to the public 
at large, will, it is hoped, be regarded as a valuable addition 
to the contents of an Annual Register ; at a period, espe- 
cially, when the sciences of legislation and of political eco- 
nomy are cultivated with an ardor absolutely unprecedented, 
and when the active benevolence so long characteristic of 
the English nation, is daily becoming, under their guidance, 
more reflecting, and more enlightened. 
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CHAPTER L 

T HE first session of the 6ixth attend in person, he had been 
parliament of the united pleased to cause a commission to 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- be issued under the great seal 
land having assembled on the 14th authorizing the Lords and Com- 
of January 1819, the Prince mons to open this parliament# 
Regent appointed Sir Richard After this form had been com- 
Richards, Lord Chief Baron of plied with, the Commons with- 
the Court of Exchequer, to sit in drew, and the Houses were ad- 
the place of the Lord Chancellor joumed during pleasure, 
during the time of his temporary The choice of a Speaker to the? 
absence. This was accordingly House of Commons was the next 
effected with due solemnity ; and object for consideration ; and on 
certain lords Commissioners were the same day, the right horn 
put in nomination, of whom the Robert Peel rose, after a cotnpli* 
Lord President of the council, mentary speech, to propose the 
the earl of Harrowby, took the right hon. Charles Manners Sat- 
lead. A number of members of ton, to fill for a second time the 
the House of Commons being same distinguished post# He was 
then introduced, they and the seconded by lord Clive; and 
Lords were informed by the Lord the House now loudly callipg 
President, that, it not being con- upon Mr. Manners Sutton to oc- 
venient for the Prince Regent to cupy the chair, he was conducted* 
Vol. LXI. • [B] amidst 
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amidst the unanimous cry from 
all parts of the House, to his 
seat. 

On the 21st of January, the 
Lord Chancellor read the Prince 
Regent’s Speech, the contents of 
which were to the following ef- 
fect : 

My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

We are commanded by his 
Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent to express to you the deep 
regret which he feels in the con- 
tinuance of his Majesty's lamented 
indisposition. 

- In announcing to you the se- 
vere calamity with which it has 
pleased Divine Providence to 
visit the Prince Regent, the 
Royal Family, and the nation, 
by the death of her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom, 
his Royal Highness has com- 
manded us to direct your atten- 
tion to the consideration of such 
measures as this melancholy event 
has rendered necessary and ex- 
pedient with respect to the care 
of his Majesty’s sacred person. 

We are directed to inform you 
that the negotiations which have 
taken place at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
have led to the evacuation of the' 
French territory by the allied 
armies. 

The Prince Regent has given 
orders, that the convention con- 
cluded for this purpose, as well 
as the other documents connected 
with this arrangement, shall be 
laid before you ; and he is per- 
suaded that you will view with 
peculiar satisfaction the intimate 
union which so happily subsists 
among the powers who were par- 
ties to these transactions, and the 
unvaried disposition which has 
been manifested in all their pro- 


ceedings for the preservation of 
theipeace and tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. 

The Prince Regent has com- 
manded us further to acquaint 
you, that a Treaty has been con- 
cluded between his Royal High- 
ness and the government of the 
United States of America, for the 
renewal, for a further term of 
years, of the Commercial Conven- 
tion now subsisting between the 
two nations, and for the amicable 
adjustment of several points of 
mutual importance to the inter- 
ests of both countries : and, as 
soon as the ratifications shall 
have been exchanged, his Royal 
Highness will give directions that 
a copy of this treaty shall be laid 
before you. 

Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons ; 

The Prince Regent has directed 
that the estimates for the current 
year shall be laid before you. 

His Royal Highness feels as- 
sured, that you will learn with 
satisfaction the extent of reduc- 
tion which the present situation 
of Europe, and the circumstances 
of the British empire, have ena- 
bled his Royal Highness to effect 
in the naval and military esta- 
blishments of the country. 

His Royal Highness has also 
the gratification of announcing to 
you, a considerable and progres- 
sive improvement of the revenue 
in its most important branches. 
My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

The Prince Regent has directed 
to be laid before you such papers 
as are necessary to show the 
origin and result of the war in the 
East Indies. 

His Royal Highness commands 
us to inform you, that the opera- 
tion* 
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tions -undertaken by the governor- 

f eneral in council against the 
‘indarries, were dictated by the 
strictest principles of self-defence ; 
and that in the extended hostili- 
ties which followed upon those 
operations, the Mahratta princes 
were, in every instance, the ag- 
gressors. Under the provident 
and skilful superintendence of the 
marquis of Hastings the cam- 
paign was marked, in every point, 
by brilliant achievements and 
successes ; and his majesty's 
forces, and those of the East 
India Company (native as well 
as European) rivalled each other 
in sustaining the reputation of the 
British arms. 

The Prince Regent has the 
greatest pleasure in being able to 
inform you, that the trade, com- 
merce, and manufactures of the 
country , are in a most flourishing 
condition. 

The favourable change which 
has so rapidly taken place in the 
internal circumstances of the 
United Kingdom, affords the 
strongest proof of the solidity of 
its resources. 

To cultivate and improve the 
advantages of our present situa- 
tion wifi be the object of your 
deliberations ; and his Royal 
Highness has commanded us to 
assure you of his disposition to 
concur and co-operate in what- 
ever may be best calculated to 
secure to his majesty’s subjects 
the full benefits of that state of 
peace which, by the blessing of 
Providence, has been so happily 
re-established throughout Eu- 
rope. 

The Prince Regent’s Address 
to both Houses was replied to in 
a strain of compliment by two 


HISTORY. [3 

noble lords, the Earl of Warwick 
and Lord Saltoun f of whose 
'Speeches it is unnecessary to 
make any extracts. 

The Marquis qf Lans downs 
next rose, and after a general de- 
claration of his unwillingness to 
oppose an address to the crown," 
he said that he found himself 
bound to state a few considera- 
tions which presented themselves 
to his mind, not as objections to 
the motions now made, but as 
omitting the notice of other topics. 
He began with touching upon the 
state of France, respecting which, 
he was happy to find that there 
was a general agreement respect- 
ing the liberal manner in which 
she ought to be treated. Among 
the omissions he, however, re- 
marked upon that of the slave- 
trade, on which he observed, that 
the manner in which it was passed 
over in the speech gave a too v 
plain indication of the want of 
success of its efforts. The state 
of the revenue, in which the 
speech had shown a gradual im- 
provement, was, he said, chiefly 
valuable as furnishing an index of 
the revival of active industry ; but 
whether it had extended to the 
labouring and agricultural classes 
was still a matter of doubt. In 
the meantime he must remind 
their lordships, that the prospect 
was by no means such as to relieve 
them from the necessity of 
increasing their endeavours to re- 
duce the expenditure of the coun- 
try to a more economical scale. 
For this purpose his lordship at- 
tempted to show, that all the im- 
provements still left a deficiency 
of 14 millions to raise the amount 
of the income to a parity with that 
6f the expenditure. A subject of far 
[B 2] greater 
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greater importance remained un- 
touched, which was, the restric- 
tion of the Bank from paying in’ 
specie ; respecting which, not- 
withstanding the approaching ex- 
piration of that period, he would 
ask whether any man in the king- 
dom would rely upon the resump- 
tion of cash payments? 

Such were tne principal topics 
which were touched upon in the 
speech of the noble marquis. 

The Earl of Liverpool , who 
spoke next, found little more 
ground for his address than a re- 
sumption of the subject already 
contained in the speech of the 
Prince Regent. There was, in- 
deed, one topic upon which, as an 
important minister of the crown, 
he ventured to give a free opinion. 
He had no hesitation in saying 
that, considering the present state 
of the exchanges, and the pro- 
gress of the pecuniary operations 
alluded to in the last session, he 
thought it impossible that cash 
payments could with safety be re- 
stored on the 5th of July next. If 
such should be found to be the 
case, it would be prudent to ex- 
tend the Bank Restriction act till 
the succeeding session, when the 
whole question might be delibe- 
rately weighed, and finally de- 
cided on. 

After a short reply from the 
Earl of Lauderdale , the Address 
was unanimously agreed to. 

In the House of Commons, the 
correspondent address to the 
Prince Regent was moved by Mr. 
Brovonlcno , who was seconded by 
Mr. William Peel. 

Mr. Macdonald then rose, and 
said, that he could by no means 
concur in the opinion of the 


mover of the Address, namely, 
that courtesy required, that the 
speech should pass unopposed or 
unremarked upon, lest it should 
prejudice any future discussion of 
the subjects which it compre- 
hended. On the contrary, he 
thought it was an additional mo- 
tive tor making some observations, 
not on the particular loss to which 
his Royal Highness alluded, but 
on the general view which the 
Speech took of public affairs. 
Apd here he was compelled to 
say, that the extravagant, repre- 
sentations of the state of the coun- 
try which the speech contained, 
would justify many more obser- 
vations than those with which it was 
his intention to trouble the House. 
He rejoiced to find that consi- 
derable reductions had taken 
place in our military establish- 
ment, and was ready to concede 
to government as much merit on 
this subject as they were entitled 
to ; but with respoct to civil re- 
trenchment and regulation, it 
would, in his opinion, have been 
much more satisfactory, if the 
Speech, instead of a vague pro- 
mise of concurrence and co-opera- 
tion in any parliamentary mea- 
sures to secure the full enjoyment 
of the benefits of peace, had 
pointed out such measures. Was 
it not notorious that by the sup- 
pression of some of the superior 
offices, not only a great saving 
would be effected in the expense 
of collection, but a better collec- 
tion would be made? Reforma- 
tion of this nature, however, could 
scarcely be expected from such 
ministers as the present. 

Then came the congratulatory 
passage in the Speech— on the 
increase 
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increase of the revenue. It was 
well to hear that the people had 
been enabled to pay nearly four 
millions more than they had done 
last year ; but it would be much 
better to be told that in future 
they would have to pay less. 
The omission in the Speech of 
all allusion to a reduction of our 
taxation was highly inauspicious. 
With unmingled satisfaction 
would the people hail any im- 
provement of the public reve- 
nue, if the past afforded them any 
assurance that that improvement 
would be the means of diminish- 
ing the evils under which they 
laboured ; but burthened as the 
country was, what prospect could 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hold out of a removal, or even a 
considerable diminution of that 
galling taxation which it suffered. 
The fact was, that a realization of 
the hopes which had been held 
out on that subject could be ef- 
fected only by such a demand for 
our productions as would absorb 
a very large additional jportion of 
our population in manutactures*— 
an evil of the most serious kind, 
morally and politically. When 
he contemplated the mass of 
human misery which these cir- 
cumstances occasioned, he could 
not help being surprised at those 
mutual felicitations on the state 
of the -country which a little 
sober reflection would have 
checked. If at a time of peace 
we were unable to diminish the 
public expenditure, how should 
we be prepared for a time of war ? 
It might happen that we should 
be engaged in a war for the de- 
fence of every thing that was 
valuable to us. Were the House 
to listen to the tone of the royal 


speech, and of the speeches of 
the honourable gentlemen, it 
seemed that they might be spared 
the trouble of contemplating any 
such possibility. They were tola 
they might safely rely on the in- 
violability of treaties, and on our 
intimate union with foreign 
powers ; the one substantial se- 
curity for permanent peace was, 
a wise, economical, and conci- 
liatory administration of public 
affairs, and an undeviating system 
of justice and liberality to the 
people of other countries, whe- 
ther powerful or weak. As to 
any other objects of the alliances 
in question, the British public 
regarded them with the utmost 
indifference. As to the principal 
result of the congress, it seems 
to be thought that no course 
could be resorted to but that of 
deprecating every species of dis- 
cussion. There was one subject, 
however, to which the people of 
this country had looked with 
anxious expectation. They ex- 
pected that at length the detest- 
able traffic in human creatures 
would be denounced and finally 
extinguished, by the high and 
assembled professors of peace 
and of Christianity. It was, how- 
ever, well known, that the power 
which had opposed so desirable 
a consummation, was France. 
France, a member of the holy 
alliance! France, under the re- 
stored rule of his most Christian 
majesty ! Thus it had appeared 
that all the sacrifices which this 
country had made in favour of the 
Bourbon dynasty, had been in- 
sufficient to obtam from the court 
of Louis Dix-huit a measure which 
was little more than one of de- 


cency. 


It 
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It seemed to be thought by 
the hon. gentlemen who had 
moved and seconded the Ad- 
dress, that there was nothing so 
simple and natural as to admire 
every thing that was done by 
“ the powers that be, 9 \ and that 
no fault was to be found with 
any of their proceedings. For 
himself, it gave him little satis- 
faction to find general discontent 
in the country, and more espe- 
cially when that discontent occa- 
sionally exhibited itself in an 
intemperate and malignant cha- 
racter. Whence came the ex- 
treme irritation among the peo- 
ple, the existing tendency to 
tumult and violence ? How hap- 
pened it that towards an adminis- 
tration under which, notwith- 
standing their egregious blun- 
ders, the military glory of the 
nation had been carried to the 
highest point, so much apathy 
had been shown by most classes 
of society, and so much decided 
disinclination by the remainder ? 
It was because they were found 
deficient in those qualities, with- 
out the possession of which no 
administration could ever enjoy 
public confidence. When the 
opinion of government was called 
for on questions of the greatest 
general interest, it was discovered 
that they had no opinion. 

The hon. gentleman then in- 
stanced his proposition in Mr. 
Grenfell’s question respecting 
Bank paper ; in the subject of the 
poor laws ; in that of the criminal 
code, introduced by Sir S. Ro- 
milly ; in the discussions on the 
Catholic question, in which go- 
vernment pledged itself to remain 
neutral, while the Prince Regent 
was to avoid assisting in any 


decision on the topic.. In con- 
clusion, he said, that the mover 
of the Address in reply to the 
Prince Regent must not be asto- 
nished if he found that a consi- 
derable portion of the House 
could not see in his recipe of 
union and harmony any thing but 
a general prostration at the 
shrine of ministers. 

Mr. Sinclair , who gave the last 
speaker the title of his honour- 
able relation, was strenuous for 
approving the Address, which he 
considered as highly creditable 
to the candour and moderation of 
his majesty’s ministers. If, said 
he, we regard its general scope 
and tenour, we shall find that it 
contains such sentiments, and is 
couched in such language, as no 
friend to his country can rea- 
sonably object to. Every topic 
has been studiously avoided 
which could elicit any material 
difference of opinion, or excite 
any angry discussion. His ho- 
nourable relation, however, had 
not thought proper to follow 
this example of forbearance ; 
and there is scarcely a single 
measure, either in retrospect or 
in contemplation, upon which he 
has not attacked with severity 
the past conduct, or the pre- 
sumed intentions, of his majesty’s 
advisers. Mr. S. however de- 
clared that it was far from him 
to expose his own presumption 
by entering the lists with one 
whom he so much respected. He 
also added, that he was far from 
being decidedly hostile to all the 
opinions which he had supported 
with so much eloquence ; and he 
should think meanly of his own 
fairness and judgment if he did 
not always listen to his arguments 

with 
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with deference as well as with 
attention. He trusted there were 
some, of whom he did not hesi- 
tate to profess himself of the 
number, who think that they do 
not deviate from the path of con- 
stitutional consistency, by pre- 
suming to judge for themselves, 
without stooping to complete 
subjugation to party influence. 

Sir Henry Parnell wished to 
know from some one minister 
of the crown, why, upon this oc- 
casion of calling the attention of 
Parliament by the Speech from 
the throne, the situation of the 
Catholics of Ireland had been, as 
usual, wholly omitted. It was to 
no purpose to treat the Catholic 
question as one of no import- 
ance : it had for the last eighteen 
years been by far the most im- 
portant one that had come be- 
fore parliament, and would so 
continue to be. No one could 
deny that the Catholics had just 
cause to complain of the manner 
in which the engagements made 
to them at the time of the Union 


[7 

had been violated, and the various 
pretexts by which the settlement 
of their question had been 
avoided. This was a question 
which, of all others, ought not 
to be left to time and chance ; 
for the exclusion of millions of 
his majesty’s subjects from theifc 
constitutional rights ought to be 
justified by some sound and 
visible principle of public policy, 
or it became an act of flagrant 
injustice to continue it. 

Mr. Tierney said, that it waa 
not his intention to oppose the 
motion of an address, or to de^ 
tain the House with observations 
of his own, after the very able 
speech which had been delivered 
by his honourable friend behind 
him. His object in now rising 
was merely to observe, that by 
consenting to the address, he did 
not bar himself from all possi- 
bility of entering, at a future 
period, on the subjects alluded 
to in the Speech. . 

The Address was then agreed 
to without opposition. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Discussions respecting the person to whose care the trust of his 
Majesty* s person should be committed ; carried on by the Lords and 
Commons . 


O N January 25th, the Earl of 
Liverpool having moved the 
order of the day relative to the 
Speech of the Lords Comimssion- 
ers, and the death of the Queen, 
mentioned their purpose to com- 
mit the care of his Majesty’s 
person to that individual to whom 
rt was most proper the trust 
Should be consigned ; and this 
person he did not doubt would 
be found in his royal highness 
the Duke of York. It was his 
intention, therefore, to introduce 
a bill for placing the custody of 
the King's person in the hands of 
the Duke Of York, subject to the 
assistance of a council, A bill 
for this purpose was then read a 
first time, and ordered to be 
printed. 

On the 26th of January, when 
the second reading of the bill 
was ordered, Lord Holland took 
notice of what he termed an im- 
perium in imperio, which would 
be established in the person of 
the Duke of York, with respect 
to all the offices on the establish- 
ment which it was intended to 
confer upon him. 

The Earl of Liverpool , in 
giving an explanation of the noble 
lord’s query, said, that if the ap- 
pointment made by the bill ap- 
peared proper, the conclusion to 
be drawn would be, that all the 


patronage, be it more or less, 
which belonged to the office* 
ought to be vested in the indivi- 
dual named in the bill. But in 
fact it was intended that the esta- 
blishment should undergo a re- 
duction, upon which principle 
the bill would be founded; but 
as to the details of that reduc- 
tion, they had no connection with 
the present bill ; which would 
ctnhe first before the other 
House, and in the usual course 
of business would be brought 
Under the consideration cif their 
tordships* Some further dis+ 
cussion then took place, in which 
lord Holland said, that he could 
not accede to the principle so 
broadly laid down by the noble 
secretary of state, that all the 
patronage of the establishment 
ought to be vested in the person 
to whom the care of the king's 
person was intrusted. 

The bill was then read a second 
time. 

At the third reading of the 
bill, Jan. 27th, Lord Holland 
said, that he wished it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that he did 
not object to vesting the care and 
custody of the king's person in 
the duke of York, whom he un- 
doubtedly thought from his sta- 
tion, his high character, and the 
relation in which he stood to his 
majesty, 

li 
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majesty, to be the fittest person 
who could be chosen for that 
high trust; but he still thought 
that the bill was, by the clause 
relative to the Windsor establish- 
ment, made inconsistent, and that 
to render it an intelligent piece 
of legislation, it was absolutely 
necessary that the clause should 
bo struck out. Their lprdships’ 
would recollect that it was npt 
the first time the noble earl had 
changed an opinion, after inti- 
mating that opinion in that House. 
And [he gave some examples of 
such a change. On a former oc- 
casion, when he (lord Holland) 
thought the Windsor establish- 
ment much too large for any 
purposes of comfort to our af- 
flicted monarch, lords of the 
bed-chamber started up to say* 
that they who had stuck by the 
king in his prosperity, would not 
desert hiip in his adversity ; and 
that they would not take away 
one iota from the splendor which 
surrounded their sovereign. What 
security was there now, that lords 
of the bed-chamber might not 
again start up, to dealare that 
they would not take away any 
of the splendor which surrounded 
the monarch ? Surely it became 
the House to pause before they 
sanctioned an establishment, 
without knowing of what that 
establishment was to consist. 

The Earl qf Liverpool ob- 
served, that their lordships were 
now only proceeding to legislate 
on a part of the subject upon 
which no difference of opinion 
existed. They were all agreed 
as to the propriety of establish- 
ing the custody of the kmg’s 
person in one of the royal family, 
and also, that the duke of York 
should be the person appointed. 


They were further agreed in 
vesting in him the establishment 
to be settled upon him in conse- 
uence of such appointment. A 
ifference of opinion might arise 
with respect to the amount of 
the establishment; but the best 
way of proceeding would be to 
appoint the duke of York in the 
first instance, and to leave the 
other subject for a future occa- 
sion. The noble lord had ob- 
jected against giving to the duke 
of York the patronage of the 
establishment, when they did not 
know to what it was to be re- 
duced. But the question was, 
whether they would refuse to the 
duke being custos persona ?, the 
privileges that belonged to the 
character in which they were 
agreed that be should be placed. 

.Lord, Holland said, that he did 
not join issue with the noble earl. 
In one word, his objection was 
this ; that if they agreed to the 
clause in its present shape, with- 
out any qualification, they would 
allow a principle of larger extent 
than the noble lord would him- 
self, upon reflection, be willing 
to rfecognize. Having thus stated 
his opinion, he would not give 
their lordships the trouble of 
dividing. 

The amendment was then ne- 
gatived. 

The earl of Liveipool having 
now to propose filling up the 
blank left by the death of lord 
Ellenborough, moved the ap- 
pointment of marquis Camden. 

Lord Holland concurred most 
heartily in the motion, and said 
he was the fittest person that 
could be selected. ' 

The bill then went through 
the committee. 

Oil the 4th of February, a 
message 
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message was sent by the Prince 
Regent to the House of Com- 
mons, apprising them, that the 
sum of 58, 000/. per annum, 
which was appropriated to the 
maintenance of the establishment, 
and to the support of the honor 
and dignity of her late majesty, 
having become disposable by 
his Royal Highness for the gene- 
ral purposes of the civil list, the 
Prince Regent places this sum at 
the disposal ot parliament: he 
thinks it at the same time incum- 
bent upon him to state, that 
there exist certain claims upon a 
part of this saving which he re- 
commends to the justice and 
liberality of the House of Com- 
mons, being founded on the faith- 
ful services of the persons who 
form the separate establishment 
of her late majesty, and are 
limited to these services. 

The Prince Regent is satisfied 
that he may confidently rely on 
the loyal attachment of the House 
of Commons to enable him, upon 
the reduction of that establish- 
ment, to grant to the several in- 
dividuals belonging to it such al- 
lowances as it has been usual for 
the crown to bestow on former 
occasions, when the royal family 
has been visited with a similar 
affliction. 

Lord Castlereagh then moved 
an address of thanks tt) his Royal 
Highness for his message, assur- 
ing him that the House would 
proceed to take the same into 
their immediate consideration. 
The motion was agreed to. 

Lord Castlereagh then again 
rose, and after a due notice of 
the bill brought down from the 
House of Lords, the effect of 
which was, to nominate the duke 
•f York custos of the king’s 


person, he adverted to the second 
part of the question, which it 
would be necessary for him to be 
fuller in opening. 

( Lord Castlereagh ) . The sums 
which parliament had now to 
dispose of were 100,000/. which 
had been appropriated to the 
Windsor establishment ; 58,000/. 
out of the civil list, which had 
been appropriated to the main- 
tenance of the queen ; and 10,000/. 
which had been granted to her 
majesty, to defray the additional 
expense to which she had been 
subject in the discharge of her 
duty as custos of the king’s 
person. This last sum he would 
propose should be continued to 
hi 8 royal highness the duke of N 
York as custos. Out of the re- 
maining 158,000/., the House 
would wish to know what would 
be the saving. It was proposed 
that 50,000?. should be appro- 
priated to the support of the 
Windsor establishment. The sav- 
ing therefore would be 50,000/. 
on this establishment, and 58,000/. 
on that of the queen, but this 
last sum would be burthened 
with the salaries to the servants 
of her late majesty. These sala- 
ries were about 25,000/. so that 
the immediate saving on the two 
establishments, which were to be 
continued to the servants during 
their life, was 83,000 /. After the 
best consideration which the 
Prince Regent’s ministers had 
given to the subject, they did 
not think that they should do 
their duty, if they left a less sum 
for the Windsor establishment 
than 50,000/. a year. 

It should be mentioned, that 
Lord C. soon after the com- 
mencement of his speech, de- 
clared his intention to be, that 

he 
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he meant eventually to refer the 
whole subject to a committee of 
the whole House; but as there 
were considerations of detail 
which could not conveniently be 
discussed in that manner, he in- 
tended on that night to nominate 
a select committee to which the 
estimates might be referred, 
leaving them to report it to the 
House. His lordship, on the 
conclusion of his speech, moved 
the names of the members of 
whom the committee should be 
constituted, which seem to have 
been fairly divided among the 
different parties in the House. 
Their number was 2L 

Mr. Long Wellesley , after some 
remarks on the state of his ma- 
jesty, who, he thought, ought to 
enjoy all the personal splendor 
which was due to royalty, said 
that he had one or two questions 
to put to the noble lord. He 
had said, that the same salary 
which had been given to the 

S ueen, should now be given to 
le duke of York, for the care of 
the royal person. He did not 
conceive why this should be the 
case. He remembered the cause 
assigned for a sum of 10,000/. 
to be given to her majesty, as a 
remuneration for certain extra 
expenses which she might incur ; 
but now, without the assignment 
of any similar cause, the same 
sum was to be allowed to the 
duke of York. He wished there- 
fore to know, and he thought the 
country should know, why dif- 
ferent reasons should be assigned 
in 1812, and in 1819 for the 
«ime act. If the sum was to be 
given to the roval duke as custos 
persona, let it be so stated, but 
let it not be understood as given 


for any other purpose. He wished 
also to know, from the noble 
lord, whether if this situation 
were to be given to the duke of 
York, it was intended to continue 
him in the high situation .which 
at present heholdsas commander- 
in-chief. He was as ready as any 
man to admit the services whicn 
the duke of York had rendered* 
to the army; but he confessed 
that he himself did not think that 
he should be performing the duty 
he owed as a member of that 
House, if he did not state, that 
in the present situation of the 
country, and at a time when a 
constitutional jealousy ought to 
be exercised with respect to the 
powers which might become 
vested in the individual who held 
the chief command in the army, 
he was jealous of the principle 
which would confide two such 
important trusts in one hand. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that as 
the extra sum given to her ma- 
jesty was intended as a remu- 
neration for her habits of life 
being altered by becoming custos 
persona, so the same principle 
was followed up by bestowing 
the same sum of 10,000/. on the 
duke of York. With regard to 
the other observation respecting 
the royal duke holding two such 
important trusts, he was not 
aware of any thing which should 
prevent his royal highness as 
commander-in-chief of the army, 
from accepting the care of his 
royal father’s person ; and he was 
certain that he could not convey 
more melancholy tidings to the 
House and the country, than that 
it should be thought necessary to 
remove his royal highness from a 
situation in wnich he had gained 

•o 
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so much credit, to one of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

Mr. Tierney was glad that this 
question was brought before the 
House in so satisfactory a manner, 
because its final issue would be 
the result of the most diligent 
and minute deliberation. In the 
observations he had to make, he 
should begin with noting the 
noble lord’s assumption that the 
proposed reduction was a volun- 
tary offer of economy on the part 
of the government. On his part, 
he view r ed it as a necessary con- 
sequence of circumstances which 
had lately occurred. By tjie 
death of her majesty a great part 
of the Windsor establishment was 
done away with, and the House 
were called upon to see at what 
expense the subsequent arrange- 
ments could be made ; for the 
money so spared was the property 
of the public, and it was the 
province of the House, and of 
that alone, to decide how it was 
to be disposed of. In consider- 
ing it, therefore, he should first 
look to the measure of economy, 
and afterwards inquire about the 
expense. 

There was one subject of past 
transactions which he could not 
omit to notice, which was the 
appointment of four lords, and 
four grooms of the bed-chamber, 
by the very individuals who now 
came forwards to say, that they 
were an useless burthen upon the 
public. They had continued a 
burden upon the country for 
seven years, which they now de- 
clare to have been unnecessary 
from the first. Here then, ac- 
cording to the present avowal of 
ministers, was a sum of 4-2,000/. 
lost; and if there was any one 
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sum of useless expenditure which 
might be said to oe thrown away, 
it was the sum just now men- 
tioned. With respect to the 
sum of 10,000/. to be given to 
the duke of York, he should say, 
that any extra expense to which 
his royal highness might be put 
in the care of his majesty, ought, 
most undoubtedly, to be defrayed 
by the public, be the sum great 
or small. If the same grant were 
shown to be necessary for the 
duke of York, he should be ready 
to accede to it, but let that ne- 
cessity be first proved. Let the 
noble lord lay before the House, 
not merely the sums which were 
6aid to be required, but some- 
thing like the particulars df what 
they were for, and it would not 
be difficult to come to a right 
understanding. Mr. T. next dis- 
cussed the sum charged for the 
Windsor establishment, which he 
thought much beyond what was 
necessary. He then touched 
upon the remuneration to be 
granted to the physicians, on 
which point the noble lord had 
not given any explanation. He 
concluded with saying, that he 
could have no other object than 
honestly to discharge the duty he 
owed to his aged and infirm so- 
vereign, not forgetting, at the 
same time, what was due to the 
wants of the country. 

Mr. Canning expressed his 
confidence, that the admission 
of the right hon. gentleman, if 
acted upon frankly, and in the 
spirit in which he professed to 
make it, would bring him and 
his noble friend much nearer in 
their opinions on the subject than 
the right hon. gentleman at pre- 
sent perhaps supposed. He then 

took 
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took a general view of the dif- 
ferences which might be ex- 
pected still to oppose their junc- 
tion, in which he corrected Mr. T. 
in his notion, that any one could 
subscribe to the opinion, that the 
privy purse was other than the 
property of the king, after the 
words of the act in 1812 had 
absolutely decided in • favour of 
his majesty’s claim. 

Mr. Tierney, in explanation, 
said that he well knew the pro- 
visions of the act of 1812; and 
in adding that he was ready to 
repeal it* he expected to have the 
hon. gentleman for his seconder. 

It was then agreed, that the 
Prince Regent’s Message should 
be referred to a committee of the 
whole House on the 11th instant ; 
and t)iat the Royal Establish- 
ments be referred to a select 
committee. 

On February 5, the Prince 
Regent’s message respecting her 
late majesty’s establishment hav- 
ing been read, the Earl of Liver- 
pool rose to move an humble Ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent, in 
which he took notice of his Royal 
Highness’s munificence in placing 
the whole sum of 58,000/. at the 
disposal of Parliament, and only 
asked that justice to be done to 
the servants of her late majesty, 
which had been done in all former 
cases of the demise of a queen. 
The allowances on this occasion 
might be estimated at 25,000/.; 
from Tvhich there would remain 
38,000/. immediately at the dis- 
posal of the public ; and it could 
not be supposed, that any of their 
lordships would be disposed to 
resist a claim which was one of 
justice and liberality. The earl 
then, moved an humble Address 


to the Prince Regent, thanking 
him for his gracious communica- 
tion, and assuring his Royal 
Highness, that their lordships 
Would not fail to pay due atten- 
tion to die claims recommended 
by his Royal Highness to their 
notice. 

The Marquis of Lansdoxtme was 
willing to concur in the general 
object of the Address, on ac- 
count of the practical application 
of the fund in question, which he 
fully approved. But as to the 
power implied by the message, of 
the king or his ministers to take 
one head of the civil list, and ap- 
ply it to any other purposes of 
the civil list, he held it to be an 
assertion totally inconsistent with 
the spirit, if not with the letter, 
of the act for the regulation of the 
civil list which was passed two or 
three years ago. The demands 
for the maintenance of her ma- 
jesty and her servants formed part 
of the estimates on which the 
sums were voted ; there appeared, 
therefore, no reason for saying 
that a sum, which had been ap- 
propriated to one branch of tne 
civil list, should, in th$ case of 
the ground on which it was grant- 
ed ceasing, become applicable to 
other branches. With respect to 
the application of the 58,0001. as 
proposed by the message, no per- 
son felt more strongly than he 
did, the propriety of that applica- 
tion. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that 
when, from the votes of the other 
House, the matter came regularly 
before their lordships, he should 
feel it his duty to give such ex- 
planations as the occasion might 
seem to him to require. With 
regard to the question imme- 
diately 
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diately under consideration, he 
thought that their lordships could 
not hesitate in adopting the prin- 
ciple laid down in the . message 
respecting the power of the Prince 
Regent in the disposal of the 
58,000/. Having stated the 
grounds on which the principle 
of the message was supported oy 
the act of parliament, he had to 
add^ that it never was his inten- 
tion to take any unfair advantage 
of the state of the law. 

The Address was then agreed 
to, non . diss. 

Report from the Committee on 
the Royal Establishments.— The 
Committee to whom the Esta- 
blishment of her late Majesty, 
and the Estimate of the Expenses 
of the proposed Establishment 
of his Majesty* s future House- 
hold at Windsor , were referred , 
— have agreed to the following 
Report : 

Your Committee have deemed 
it to be their duty, in the first 
place, to take into their consider- 
ation the arrangement which has 
been proposed for the future es- 
tablishment of his Majesty. 

By the Act of the 52 Geo. 3rd, 
c. 8, the sum of 100,000/. was di- 
rected to be set apart annually 
out of the Civil List, for the ex- 
pense of the king’s household ; 
and any surplus, after defraying 
this charge, was to be applied to 
the purposes of his majesty’s civil 
establishment. 

It appears to your Committee, 
that the reduction, which is pro- 
posed in that expenditure, of one 
half, may with propriety be made; 
and that an annual sum of 50,000/. 
will be sufficient to provide for 
this service ; and they refer to the 

# 


estimates, under the different 
heads, annexed to this Report. 

In considering the scale and 
expense of the establishment 
which it is necessary to form, 
while they approve of the discon- 
tinuance of the salaries of certain 
of the officers of state, who have 
hitherto, since his majesty’s in- 
disposition, been retained, yet 
your Committee recommend, that, 
at the head of the establishment, 
an officer of the rank of the groom 
of the stole should be placed, as 
they deem it important to have a 
person of rank, and of high sta- 
tion, connected with the king’s 
service, generally residing near 
his majesty’s person. For the 
same reasons it appears expe- 
dient, that one of the king’s 
equerries (the number of whom, 
in the judgment of the Commit- 
tee, ought to be limited to four) 
should be in daily and constant 
attendance at Windsor. 

In the examination of the esti- 
mates for defraying the charge of 
the proposed tables, and for the 
other branches of expenditure at 
Windsor, your Committee have 
received satisfactory explanations 
respecting them from Colonel 
Stephenson, to whom the super- 
intendence of the king’s house- 
hold has been in a great degree 
confided. 

It appears to them, that the 
estimates have been framed, for 
the services to which they are to 
be applied, with a due attention 
to economy ; and they refer par- 
ticularly to “ the explanatory 
statement of the estimate for the 
expense of his majesty’s house- 
hold,” which is annexed. A 
large portion of the expense 
which, as your Committee are 
informed, 
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informed, cannot be estimated at 
Jess than one-third of the whole 
amount, will be at all events to 
be incurred by the maintenance, 
of Windsor Castle as a royal re- 
sidence, and ought not to be set 
down as exclusively belonging to 
the establishment of his majesty. 
The names and descriptions of 
the officers, whose salaries have 
been discontinued, will be found 
in the Appendix, together with a 
list of the menial servants who 
have been reduced, and the 
amount of the wages and appoint- 
ments which the latter received 
in the king’s service. 

Your Committee next pro- 
ceeded to the subject of the es- 
tablishment of her late Majesty, 
which had been referred to their 
consideration. 

His royal highness the Prince 
Regent having been pleased, by 
his gracious message, to place at 
the disposal of parliament, the 
sum of 58,000 /. per annum, in 
consequence of her majesty’s de- 
mise, and at the same time to re- 
commend to the House of Com- 
mons, the claims founded on the 
faithfUl services of those who 
formed the separate establish - 
- ment of her majesty, in order that 
the House might be enabled to 
judge what part of that sum it 
may be advisable to apply to the 
. annual provision for such persons, 
your Committee have obtained 
accounts of such allowances as 
were made to the officers and ser- 
vants of queen Mary on her de- 
mise in the year 1694 ; of queen 
Caroline in 1737 ; and to the 
household of the princess dowager 
of Wales in 1772; amounting an- 
nually, for the establishment of 
queen Mary, to 15,278/. 16s. 8d. ; 
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to that of queen Caroline, to 
19,812 /. ; ana for the household 
of the princess dowager of Wales, 
to 19,702/. Is. lOd. 

The grants, in the instances 
referred to, were not brought un- 
der the consideration or view of 
parliament, but were paid out of 
tJie Civil List revenues ; an annual 
saving on these revenues having . 
been made by the discontinuance 
of the respective royal establish- 
ments to a greater extent than 
those allowances amounted to. 
In the year 1782, by the act 
passed for the regulation of the 
Civil List, the amount of pensions 
to be granted out of the Civil 
List revenues was limited, and in 
consequence of that limitation, 
and the present charge on the 
Pension List, it is not possible to • 
lace such allowances as it may 
e wished to grant to the queen i s 
servants upon that fund ; but the 
whole sum of 58,000/., which was 
annually paid to the queen, being 
now at the disposal of parliament, 
it remains for parliament to make 
such provision, in this respect, as 
it may in its liberality think fit. 

In offering for the consideration 
of the House the annexed scale 
of pensions, recommended for the 
servants of her late majesty, 
while your Committee have had 
in view the expectations which 
those persons may reasonably 
have entertained, as to the provi- 
sion which would be made for 
them when their services should 
cease, they yet feel it to be their 
duty to submit to the House, that 
this recommendation should not 
be drawn into precedent on the 
formation of future establish- 
ments. 

It will be observed, that the 
state, 
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state officers, as well as some 
others, to whom their salaries 
were continued for life, in the in- 
stances referred to, do not appear 
in the list which is proposed. The 
general principle which has been 
adopted in framing it, being to 
suggest a provision for the female 
part of tne queen’s household, 
and for the domestic officers and 
menials, of whom the greater pro- 
portion have been for many years, 
and during the course of a long 
reign, attached to her service. 
The amount of this provision, to- 
gether with the pensions to be 
continued to such as were the ob- 
jects of her majesty's benevo- 
lence, is less than was given upon 
the two last occasions which have 
been noticed, without taking into 
account the difference in the va- 
lue of money at those periods, 
and at the present. 

If parliament shall approve of 
what nas been here submitted, le- 
gislative enactments will be re- 
quired to carry these regulations 
into effect. It will be necessary 
to alter that part of the act of the 
52nd Geo. 3rd, cap. 8, which ap- 
points the attendants on the king’s 
person, and also to regulate the 
sum to be in future appropriated 
for defraying the expense of his 
majesty’s household. That clause 
also of the act of the 56th Geo. 
3rd, 'cap. 46, which enacts, that 
whenever th? charge upon the 
Civil List shall exceed, in any one 
year, 1,100,000/., an account of 
the exceeding, and the cause 
thereof, shall be laid before par- 
liament, must be amended, so as 
to require a similar account to be 
submitted, whenever that charge 
shall exceed the amount to which 
the expenditure of the Civil List 
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shall be limited by the reduction* 
which are now proposed. 

17th February , 1819. 

Ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed. 

On February 22nd, the House 
of Commons naving resolved it- 
self into a Committee of the whole 
House, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the Report of 
the Select Committee on the 
Royal Establishment at Windsor, 

Lord CasUereagh rose, and said 
that he should state very shortly 
the proceedings which he should 
adopt as most convenient under 
all the circumstances of the case. 
The first resolution which he had 
in view to propose, related to the 
Windsor establishment in general. 
Instead of 100,000/., he proposed 
that 50,000/. should in future be 
granted. This, m fact, contained 
the sum and substance of the 
whole measure ; for the labours of 
the Select Committee had abridged 
very much of what it would other- 
wise have been his duty to submit 
to the committee of the whole 
House. With respect to the 
amount of the sum regarded as 
necessary by the Select Commit- 
tee, he thought that their opinion, 
that 50,000/. was a suitable and 
proper allowance for the support 
of his majesty, could not be called 
in question ; and he found no dif- 
ference of opinion among his col- 
leagues ^ho sat with him in the 
same commission. 

The second resolution related 
to the making of suitable provi- 
sion for the servants of her late 
majesty. The Select Committee 
thought it was just and right that 
a remuneration ought to be given 
to the inferior sei*vants of her late 
majesty, especially to the female 
attendants ; 
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attendants ; but wjUi respect to 
her state officers, the same pre- 
cedents seemed to them not obli- 
gatory. Haying, therefore, exa- 
mined into the claims of her ma- 
jesty’s servants, they ipade a de- 
duction of those salaries which 
were paid to persons of a more 
elevated rank in life, amounting to 
between 6 and 7,000 /. a year, thus 
reducing the sum to between 18 
and 19,000/. a year. His majesty's 
government, therefore, did not feel 
. themselves authorized to propose 
a larger sum than the above, to 
the servants of her majesty. 

On the third resolution, re- 
specting his majesty's private 
purse, the noble lord most stre- 
nuously contended, that it was a 
rivate fund, which ought not to 
e touched at all. It was a fund 
with which parliament could not 
interfere, unless they were dis- 
posed to over-leap all the bound- 
aries of law and equity. After 
dwelling for a considerable time 
upon this idea, he was proceeding 
,to move the resolution in ques- 
tion, when, after a short pause, 
he rose again, saying, that he 
ahould have , omitted a principal 
.part of his duty, had be not called 
.the attention of the House to the 
.situation of the royal duke. On 
this subject he was authorized to 
declare, from his rpyal highness, 
.that no consideration could induce 
him to accept, of any sum out of 
.the privy purse of bis majesty. 
,He l the duke) should, in any 
•event, be happy to discharge the 
iduties which his situation ren- 
dered necessary towards his royal 
4ather and his. country ; but as to 
staking any part of the private pro- 
perty of nis lather, he desired it 
tp be stated, that it was a measure 
iLXI. 
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to which, directly or indirectly, 
he never would consent. 

The noble lord concluded hr 
moving, “ That m lieu pf thp 
sum of 100,000/., directed to be 
issued and paid by an act made in 
the 52nd year in the reign of his 
present majesty, the annual sum 
of 50,000/. shall be issued and 
paid out pf the Civil List reve- 
nues, and which shall be paid in 
like manner, and be applied to the. 
same uses and purposes as are di- 
rected by the said act, with re- 
spect to the said sum of 100,000/.*’ 
Mr. Tierney said, that he should 
follow the noble lord’s example, 
in dividing into three heads the 
observations he had to offer ; the 
first, as to what should be the re- 
duced amount of the future Wind- 
sor establishment ; the second, us 
to the allowances made to the ser- 
vants of her late majesty ; and tbe 
third» which was the greatest and 
most constitutional part of the 
question, from what, if from any 
fund, the sum to be paid to bis 
royal highness the duke of York, 
as guardian of the king's person, 
should be taken. With respept 
to the Windsor establishment, he 
.acknowledged that a second con- 
sideration concerning the expense 
belonging to Windsor Castle, had 
so far converted him, that he .w§s 
ready to give up his ppinipn ; acjd 
as to the allowances proposed for 
her late puyesty’s servants, he 
lamented that the subject h^d 
.been referred to the committee, 
but thought that it had endea- 
voured to strike out the proRpr 
line. With respect to the great 
question, namely, out pf what 
rund the guardian of the king's 
person was to be remunerated? 
be was told, in the eloquent de- 
[C] clamation 
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clamation with which the noble 
lord concluded, that if he (Mr. 
T.) succeeded in inducing the 
committee to agree to his propo- 
sition, he would heap infamy on a 
new House of Commons. But, 
with deference to the opinion of 
the minister, he thought that any 
sum which parliament chose to 
offer, out of any fund, for the 
performance of a public duty, the 
proudest royal duke might be 
proud to receive. The argument 
of the noble lord was, mat the 
privy purse was private property. 
The construction of the different 
acts of parliament would prove, 
that this argument was erroneous. 
At the commencement of his 
majesty's reign, it was enacted, 
that a certain sum should be set- 
tled upon his majesty for the 
maintenance of the royal house- 
hold, and the due support of the 
royal dignity. This was not to 
be at the absolute disposal and 
control of his majesty, but was 
to be applied to certain purposes ; 
and if it was more than sufficient 
to answer those purposes, the 
surplus became the property of 
the public : It was then to the 
support of the royal household 
and the maintenance of the royal 
dignity, that the sum was grant- 
ed, and not any mention was 
made of the privy purse. The 
sum granted by the act was 
800,000/. per annum, and the 
king was to take charge of all 
expenses which might come un- 
der the head of civil list, under 
the responsibility of his ministers, 
who were subject to the same 
responsibility te parliament. It 
was not till the S9th of the king 
that savings having grown up out 
of the privy purse and the duchy 


of Lancaster, his majesty was 
empowered to dispose of them 
by will. The act was purposely 
intended to enable his majesty to 
dispose of sums which had been 
issued out of the privy purse, and 
were vested in real or personal 
property; but the privy purse 
was not there mentioned as a 
particular limited sum. What- 
ever the king had saved up to the 
period of his illness was, indeed, 
private property under that act, 
and might be disposed of at his 
pleasure. 

He should now consider the 
manner in which the privy purse 
was regarded in the 51st and 
52nd of the king; and to this 
part of the subject he begged 
the particular attention of the 
committee. At the time of pas- 
sing the first of those acts, there 
seemed a reasonable prospect of 
his majesty's speedy recovery, 
and the object was, that at the 
time of his majesty's convales- 
cence, he should fina eveiy thing 
about him in the same situation 
as before his illness* Now,- if the 
privy purse had been, as it was 
contended to be, the private pro- 
perty of the king, as sacred and 
inviolable as the estate of a pri- 
vate gentleman, why was any se- 
parate arrangement made con- 
cerning it, different from that 
concerning private property in 
general? Why was it thought 
necessary to have an act of par- 
liament on the subject. This act, 
however, recognized the principle 
of disposing of this fund. Then 
came the more melancholy year, 
in which all prospect of his ma- 
jesty’s recovery was contemplated 
as a mere possibility. It then 
was necessary to provide for his 
majesty’s 
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majesty’s afihirs by a permanent 
settlement. To tnat period he 
wished to call the attention of the 
committee; and he would show 
that what he now proposed was 
not the infamous measure which 
the noble lord represented it, but 
was one which had been already 
recognized by the three branches 
of the legislature. By the act 
then passed, three commissioners 
were appointed, in whom was 
vested tiie entire property given 
by the act of the 39tn and 40th, 
without reserving to parliament 
any right to interfere with it. But 
then the privy purse remained 
to be regulated for the future, 
and was not treated like the pro- 
perty vested in the commission- 
ers. The committee would see 
how differently the privy purse 
yras regarded both in the 51st and 
52nd of the king, from the pro- 
perty, the result of former accu- 
mulations, which was held thus 
sacred. The act recited, that 
whereas it was expedient to de- 
fray the charge of medical aid 
and advice, and whereas it was 
“ reasonable that those expenses 
should be paid out of the privy 
purse.” Now, he would ask how 
any gentleman could say that it 
was reasonable to burthen the 
privy purse for one purpose con- 
nected with the care or his ma- 
jesty’s person, and infamous to 
burthen it for another. 

After the expense of the phy- 
sicians had been defrayed, it was 
directed that the surplus, if any, 
should be vested in the commis- 
sioners for the care of the king’s 
private property. If any, was 
the expression, so that parliament 
then tnought that it had taken 
the whole fund. But so closely 


did parliament follow this privy 
purse, of which it conceived that 
it had the whole dominion, that it 
directed that if the expenses of 
one year should absorb more than 
the fund of that year supplied, 
those commissioners should repay 
the surplus of former years which 
had been entrusted to them.- The 
other acts which he referred to 
only required common sense to 
interpret them, and showed plain- 
ly that parliament had conceived 
this privy purse to be subject to 
its entire control. The noble lord 
had asked whether, in giving the 
allowance to the duke of York, 
they would treat him as a nurse 
attending a sick bed. For his 
part, he would do no such thing. 
He would give to his royal high- 
ness every penny of the expense 
to which, as ctutos persona, he 
would be put; but he would give 
it from tnat fund from which 
alone it should be taken. The 
only argument he had now to 
make out was the propriety of 
taking the sum mentioned from 
the privy purse. He wished to 
know from the noble lord whether 
he was right in understanding 
him thus, or not. A voice from 
the ministerial side of the House 
replying, No, That being the 
case (said Mr. T.), I shall feel 
it my duty to propose an amend- 
ment to tne noble lord’s first pro- 
position, namely, that after the 
words 50,000/. it should be in- 
serted as follows.:— “ That any 
surplus arising out of the reve- 
nues of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and the sum of 60,000/. a year 
granted to the throne as a privy 
purse, according to the act of the 
52nd of the king, should (after 
payment of the sums already 
[C 2 ] charged 
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charged thereon) be applied to 
defray the expense attending the 
care of his majesty’s royal per- 
son*” 

Mr. Peel , after various com- 
pliments to the last right hon. 
gentleman, said, that he still re- 
tained the opinions with which 
he came down to the House, 
namely, that the privy purse 
could not with propriety be ap- 
plied to defray the expenses of 
the custos of the king s person. 
The right hon. gentleman had 
truly said, that for the purposes 
of his argument it was necessary 
to define what was called the 
privy purse, but in his statements 
it would be shown that there 
were several misrepresentations 
of facts. These were dwelt upon 
with considerable force by Mr. 
Peel, who affirmed that a head of 
expense, under the title of privy 
purses was distinctly recognised 
in Mr. Burke’s bill passed m the 
year 1782, as well as in that 
passed in 1811. 

A considerable number of per- 
sons rose on different sides of the 
question after this introduction ; 
but at length the House exhi- 
bited considerable marks of wea- 
riness ; and upon the division of 
the committee, there appeared 
for Mr. Tierney’s amendment 
186 ; against it 281 : Majority 95. 

On February 25th, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh moved the order of the 
day for receiving the report on 
the Royal Establishments at 
•Windsor. The report was brought 
up, read, and the first and se- 
cond resolutions were agreed to. 
On the third resolution being 
'read, viz. “ That the annual sum 
of 10,000/. be issued out of the 
civil list revenues to his royal 
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highness the duke of York, to 
enable his royal higeness to meet 
the, expenses to which his royal 
highness may be exposed in dis- 
charge of tne important duties 
confided to him by parliament, in 
the care of his majesty’s person," 
Mr. Curwen said, tnat he could 
not but consider it as a matter of 
deep regret that his royal high- 
ness had made it a subject of 
more difficulty and delicacy to 
take any allowance from the privy 

E urse, than from the people at 
urge. 

Mr. Robinson said, that after 
the decision that this allowance 
ought not to be paid out of the 
privy purse, he did not see upon 
what principle it could now be 
maintained tnat his royal highness 
ought not to receive any allow- 
ance whatever. Every sound prin- 
ciple of policy and justice, there- 
fore, ought to induce them not to 
agree with the hon. gentleman. 

After several other members 
had spoken, Mr. Tierney rose, 
and began by assuring the 
House, that in the few observa- 
tions he had to make, he was 
anxious to set himself right with 
those hon. members who had ap- 
peared to think that in his speech, 
on a former night, he had allowed 
the propriety of the grant, and 
had merely disputed about the 
fund from whicn it ought to be 
taken. He had made no such 
admission ; having then no other 
object than to record a principle, 
that the privy purse snould be 
charged with what he could not 
but consider as a private expense 
appertaining to the king. That 
pnnciple having been negatived 
by the House, there still remained 
a question, whether any farther 
expenses 
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expenses than those were neces- 
'sary in consequence of the office 
of custos • A bill was already in 
operation, appointing the duke of 
York custos . He had already en- 
tered upon his office, and yet the 
bill which settled the appointment 
had not said a syllable about any 
salary, nor had the duke himself 
apply ed for any. Not merely the 
Lords who sent down the bill, 
but even the Commons, had not, 
in any stage of the business, given 
a hint of tne necessity of any re- 
muneration. The House had a 
right to be strictly informed as to 
the reasons of such an informal 
and anomalous proceeding. It 
was not from the feelings of the 
royal duke that this application 
originated ; for in the communi- 
cation which he had made to the 
House through the noble lord, he 
had expressed his willingness to 
fulfil the duties of his office with- 
out any compensation, though, if 
one should be voted, he would 
not accept it if it were to be 
charged on the privy purse. The 
House, then, had no information 
to guide them, either with respect 
to the motive or the amount of 
the grant now called for, and in 
the absence of such data, they 
must look to the nature of the 
office itself. To come, then, to 
the estimate of the expenses 
which his royal highness might 
probably incur in consequence of 
this new office. The only sort 
of attention which the royal duke 
could pay to his afflicted father 
Would be that of visiting him 
once or twice a week at the most. 
Would any man rise up and say 
that ten thousand pounas was not 
too large a sum for the hire of 
post-horses from Oatlands or 
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London to Windsor. Was it not 
obvious that a tenth part of the 
sum would be enough to cover 
such an expense. What was the 
real state of the case ? Was the 
duke of York in want of 10,000/. 
a year ? If so, let ministers speak 
out, and not come to the House 
in this sneaking paltry manner, 
to shuffle them out of their money 
under false pretences. 

The right hon. gentleman went 
on in this joco-serious strain for 
some time. At length he said. 
He had deprecated and lamented 
this discussion as much as any 
man, and he thought that mi- 
nisters would have reason to la- 
ment the result; though he had 
little doubt that, by the united 
efforts of themselves and their 
new coadjutors they would gain 
their object that night. They 
would, however, soon see that 
the minority, though branded 
with the title of infamous, would 
carry great weight throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Canning then rose, and 
after attacking the last speaker 
with considerable severity, he 
summed up his argument in the 
following brief statement. Ori- 
ginally, he said, the privy purse 
was a part of the civil list, and at 
the commencement of the present 
reign no character of sanctity 
was attached to it. But in the 
exact proportion in which parlia- 
ment interfered with the other 
parts of the civil list, they had 
recognized the privy purse as the 
property of the sovereign. It 
had been first so recognized in 
the proceedings of 1780, of which 
Mr. Burke was the mover. Se- 
condly, in the bill founded upon 
that proceeding, which was 
brought 
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brought into the House in 1782, 
but not carried into a law. Third- 
ly, in the act which passed in 
1786, embodying and enacting 
all the system Framed by Mr. 
Burke, in all these cases the 
whole of the civil list was brought 
under the control of parliament, 
except the privy purse, which 
was specially exempted from it ; 
and in the last case, which gave 
to these arrangements the form 
of law, the, amount of the privy 
purse was specifically stated, as 
at present, at 60,000 t. Fourthly, 
the Regency bill of 1788, secured 
the privy purse, its profits and 
savings, to the king. Fifthly, by 
an act passed in 1799, the power 
in the king of bequeathing those 
savings as private property was 
distinctly recognized. Sixthly, 
by the act of 1811, which set 
apart the privy purse as the in- 
dubitable property of the crown, 
as it had been set apart by the 
Regency bill of 1788. And last- 
ly, the act of 1812 completely set 
the question at rest. 

After some further speaking, 
the question being put, That 
10,000/. standpart of the reso- 
lution, the House divided : Ayes 
24*7; Noes 137: Majority 110. 
The resolution was then agreed 
to. 

On March 19, on the motion 
of Lord Castiereagh , the order 
for the further consideration of 
the report on the Royal House- 
hold Bill was read. The amend- 
ments were agreed to; and on 
the motion that the bill be en- 
grossed, 

Lord Folkestone rose, not to 
animadvert upon* any of the 
amendments which had been just 
adopted, but to state his opinion 

t 


upon the clause in the bill rela- 
tive to the grant of 10 ,000/. a 
year to the duke of York. He 
said, it was impossible consist- 
ently to agree to this clause in 
the terms in which it stood at 
present, for it assumed that the 
same sum was allowed to her late 
majesty as a remuneration for the 
expenses to which she was liable 
on her appointment to the care 
of the king's person, as was con- 
ferred on tne duke of York 
upon undertaking the same ap- 
pointment. Now it was clear that 
the annuity was not granted to the 
queen for the care of the king’s 
person, but on a different account; 
consequently to state that the 
same sum should be granted to 
the duke of York for that pur- 
pose, was a direct falsehood. It 
could not be pretended that the 
duke of York from his appoint- 
ment of custos regie , would have 
to incur more expense than that 
of paying for four horses for tra- 
velling once a week to Windsor ; 
and would it be maintained that 
10,000/. a year was necessary for 
such a purpose ? At all events, he 
felt that the House should not 
adopt a clause which contained a 
palpable falsehood ; and upon that 
ground he should move that the 
clause be expunged. 

The Speaker stated, that the 
question to be put was, “ That 
the said clause stand part of the 
bill.” 

The Hon. Mr. Lyttelton ob- 
served, that the reception which 
the remarks of his noble friend 
had met with, and the little atten- 
tion which ministers seemed dis- 
osed to show them, held out 
ut a slender encouragement to 
him to address the House on this 
occasion. 
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occasion. But still he felt it his 
duty Xo say, that if the grant 
alluded to was made, it would be 
quite scandalous to vote that 
pant upon false pretences* The 
non. gentleman made a variety 
of other remarks, some of which 
were in a strain of considerable 
severity. 

The question being put, “ That 
the said Clause stand part of the 
bill,*’ the House divided * Ayes, 
156 ; Noes 97 : Majority 59. 

In the House of Lords, the 
Earl of Liverpool, on March 
26th, moved the second reading 
of the Royal Household Bill. 
He said, he understood that no 
opposition was intended to be 
made to the principle of the bill. 
After having just touched upon 
the main circumstances of the 
bill, he alluded to the pant of 
10,000/. per annum to the duke 
of York, which was the same 
amount as had been granted to 
the late queen. He owed it to 
the duke to state that he had not 
sought for any such allowance; 
but parliament having thought it 
right to give the queen 10,000/. 
per annum as custos person ce, 
there could be no question that 
the duke of York was fully en- 
titled to the same allowance. 

Earl Grey said, with regard to 
the allowance of 10,000/. to the 
duke of York, it was a subject 
to which he adverted with very 
considerable pain. He highly 
respected the duke for his public 
services and private virtues ; but 
no consideration should induce 
him to shrink from the discharge 
of a public duty ; and that duty 
compelled him to oppose the 
allowance. Nothing had been 
qtged by the noble earl that 


could in any way justify such a 
grant, and he could not but view 
it as obtaining a grant of 10,000/. 
.a year under a false pretence. ' 
He must regret that such a 
measure had been at all brought 
forward ; and he could assure the 
noble earl that in the country the 
impression was the most unfa- 
vourable that any proposition 
could give rise to. 

The bill was then read a se- 
cond time. > 

March 30th. The Earl of Liver- 
pool moved the order for com- 
mitting the bill for the regulation 
of his majesty’s household. The 
House immediately went into the 
committee. 

On the motion for reading the . 
preamble of the bill, Earl Grey 
rose and said, that having already 
declared that it was not his in- 
tention to make any opposition 
to the principle of the measure* 
it might be expected that he 
would reserve himself for another 
part of the bill ; but notwith- 
standing his approval of the prin- 
ciple, he had Some general ob- 
servations to offer, which appear- 
ed to him particularly applicable 
to the present stage of the com- 
mittee. In considering the pre- 
amble of the bill now before their 
lordships, he found that, in addi- 
tion to the provision requisite 
to the due care of his majesty's 
person, there was also an inten- 
tion declared of making such re- 
ductions, in the expense of the 
establishment, as might not be 
found inconsistent witn the prin- 
ciple on which < the bill was 
founded. This, which was the 
principle of the bill, he also 
maintained, and should continue 
to maintain, notwithstanding the 
indignant 
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indignant observations be had a 
few days ago drawn upoii him- 
self. This much he found him- 
self bound to say in order to avoid 
tether misconstruction ; but be- 
fore he proceeded to notice the 
details of tlte bill, he could not 
help adverting to the grounds 

r i which' tne noble earl who 
ed the bill had called upon 
their lordships to support it. The 
noble earl had stated, that the 
death of her late most excellent 
majesty Would allow some reduc- 
tion ih the expense of the esta- 
blishment provided for his ma- 
jesty ; for had it not been for the 
arrangement which subsisted 
until her majesty’s death, she 
would have had ah equitable 
claim to the enjoyment of her 
dower. When the noble earl 
made that statement, he heard it 
With great surprise, for it was the 
assumption of a perfectly new 
ground. Did the j oumals of par- 
liament, or any of the acts which 
had been adopted, afford any 
trace of such a principle ? On 
the contrary, the hct of the 52d 
Of the king stated in the pre- 
amble, as the ground for passing 
it, the necessity of making fur- 
ther regulations for the mainte- 
nance of his majesty’s household, 
and to enable tine queen to meet 
the additional expenses to which 
she might be exposed for that 
Object. The sum of 100*000/. 
was then directed to be paid for 
the maintenance of his majesty’s 
household ; and the details in 
Confirmation of the preamble 
proved that it was the intention 
of the legislature to apply the 
Whole of that stub to expenses 
connected with his majesty's per- 
son, To remove ail possible 


doubt, a clause was inserted fof 
rendering an account of the ap- 
plication of the money to the 
commissioners of the revenue ; 
ahd it was provided, that if there 
should be any surplus, it was 
to go to the aid of the civil list. 
The clause which gave to her 
majesty 10,000/. for her own use, 
was it further proof that the other 
sum Was exclusively designed 
for supporting his majesty’s esta- 
blishment. He could come to no' 
conclusion on the subject, but 
that the ministers of the crown, 
after strenuously opposing for a 
considerable time any reduction 
ih the establishment for the 
king, and having at length found 
that they must reduce it, had, 
ih order to avoid the appearance 
of inconsistency,- invented this 
argument, that they might put 
forward the death of her majesty 
as a reason for the reduction, 
although no reason had all along 
existed why this establishment 
should not have been reduced. 

He now came to that part of 
the subject on which it was the 
most painful for himself to touch, 
but which it would be inconsist- 
ent with his duty to overlook— 
the grant of 10,000/. to the duke 
of York. He cbuld not but 
think that ministers had acted 
most unwisely and injudiciously 
in thus dragging forward the 
duke of York to incur a cohsi- 
derable degree of unpopularity in 
consequence of their making such 
a proposition at a period of great 
public distress like the present. 
The noble earl then went through 
the reasons by which this appro- 
priation had been attempted to be 
justified; and he argued against 
the nctressity of such a grant at 

this 
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this period. In making these 
objections, he said, he had per- 
formed a painful, though a neces- 
sary duty ; but when a measure 
was brought forward which inter- 
fered with his duty to the public, 
he must oppose it, though con- 
nected with his royal highness’s 
name. He would now merely 
add, that when they came to 
that clause of the bill which re- 
ferred to the grant of 10, 00(V. 
to the duke of York as.custos , he 
should move an amendment. 

The Earl of Liverpool said 
that he would endeavour to follow 
the noble earl into all his state- 
ments and arguments, and would 
answer them in the same order. 
The noble earl had begun with 
stating his concurrence m the re- 
ductions of his majesty’s house- 
hold, but had at the same time 
brought a charge against the 
king’s ministers tor tneir tardi- 
ness in opposing those reduc- 
tions when urged by himself and 
his friends. Now, nothing could 
be more unfounded than this 
latter accusation. From the 
year 1812, when the establish- 
ment was fixed by act of parlia- 
ment, to the last session, the 
subject was never brought for- 
ward. A bill was then introduced 
by a right hon. friend of his in 
the other House, which was ren- 
dered necessary by the state of 
her late majesty’s health, and 
then, for the first time, during 
eight years of the continuance 
of the act of 1812, was any ob- 
jection made to its provisions. 
In the last session of parliament, 
it is true, objections to the Wind- 
sor establishment had been 
pressed, but he felt, that reduc- 
tion in die state of her late ma- 
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jetty's health would hsVe b4en . 
most unbecoming and indelicate. 
He had a right, therefore, to say, . 
that last session was not the pro- , 
per time for the reductions now 
proposed. 

He had now to follow the 
noble earl into another part of • 
his speech, in which he accused 
him of changing his ground in 
the defence of die establishment 
at Windsor. The noble earl had 
said, that on the second reading 
of the present bill, he had stated 
a different reason for the ex- 
penses incurred under the Re- 
gency act, and in justification of 
the continuance of the Windsor 
establishment, from what had 
been stated in the act itself, or 
had ever been employed in its 
defence — namely, tnat the esta- 
blishment was for the support of 
the queen’s dignity, as well as 
that of his majesty ; and that if 
rovision had not been made for 
er in that way, as queen con- 
sort, she must have put the nation 
to nearly as much expense by 
providing the dower to which 
she would have become entitled 
on the demise of his majesty. 
I, said the earl of Liverpool, am 
prepared to support this position ; 
nor do I think that I am involved 
in any inconsistency. His lord- 
ship then, in a train of argument 
which we shall excuse ourselves 
from particularly discussing, went 
through the whole ground of his 
defence. 

The conclusion of the noble 
earl’s (Grey) observations ad- 
verted to that clause of the bill 
which provided the grant of 
10,000/. to the custos. The earl 
of Liverpool, in encountering 
his antagonist, strongly con- 
tended 
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tended that the privy pane was 
as much the king’s private pro- 
perty, as any of their lordships’ 
estates were theirs, and ought 
no more to be violated than the 
property of his meanest subject. 
He further said, that to meet 
contingencies, parliament had 
declared that the custos ought 
to have 10,0001. a year ; and the 
question therefore was, whether 
in the teeth of an unanimous 
resolution, they would resume the 
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grant which they had previously 
voted. 

After several lords had spoken 
on the occasion, and Earl Grey 
had made his concluding speech, 
in which he declared himself 
unconvinced by the arguments 
brought against him, the clause 
for granting to the duke of 
York 10,00(2. a year was agreed 
to without a division ; and the 
bill went through the committee 
without any amendment 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER IH. 

Mr. Tierney* Motion for a Committee on the State of the Circulating 
Medium , and on the Continuance of the Bank Restriction. Lord 
CastlereagK $ Motion for a Select Committee . 


O N the 2nd of February, Mr. 

Tierney rose, in pursuance 
ef a notice he had given, to pro* 
pose to the House a resolution 
for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the effects 
produced on the exchanges with 
foreign countries, and the state 
of the -circulating medium by the 
restriction on payments in cash 
by the Bank, and to report whe- 
ther any and what reasons exist 
for continuing the same beyond 
the period now fixed by law for 
its termination. It would be re- 
collected that, from time to time, 
ministers had promised that cash 
payments should be resumed; 
and from time to time the hopes 
of the country had been disap- 
pointed by renewed restrictions 
which had now continued for 
more than one and twenty years. 
The preamble of the last bill 
stated that various unforeseen 
circumstances rendered the con- 
tinuance of the restriction neces- 
sary, and the nation had been 
within a few days informed that 
various other unforeseen circum- 
stances made it expedient that 
the issue of specie should be 
again postponed until the 20th 
of March 1 820. Having already 
spoken of the importance of the 
question, he would not trouble 
the House with another word 


upon that point. It had pressed 
itself forward by its own weight* 
and was now looked to with 
anxiety by all classes of society* 
The first part of his motion 
had been rather dictated by a 
sense of fairness than by any 
other consideration. For hu 
own part, he was ready frankly 
to avow, that the principles laid 
down by the bullion committee, 
of which his late excellent friend, 
Mr. Horner, had been chairman, 
constituted his creed, and that 
he had as yet heard or seen no- 
thing to lead him to forsake it. 
The question, indeed, had now 
become one of a totally different 
nature : it was no longer one of 
exchanges on the transmission of 
gold from one country to ano- 
ther, or on the dangers to which 
the Bank might be exposed : the 
only real point' of decision was, 
whether the old circulation ought 
or ought not to be restored to 
those limits to which legitimate 
circulation was formerly confined 
in this kingdom. The doctrine 
on this subject he had heard with- 
out surprise, because it was a 
doctrine which had been foretold 
not only by himself, but by 
much wiser men : the House had 
been warned, over and over 
again, not to proceed in such a 
destructive system : it had been 

told 
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told, that if the restriction were 
prolonged, it would be impos- 
sible, without great hazard, to 
return to the point whence it had 
started : and it now turned out, 
by the confession of all, that 
the habits of the patient had 
been so vitiated, that he had not 
strength to bear the only remedy 
for his disorder. There existed 
in this kingdom a strong money 
party, whose only object Was, to 
avail themselves of their wealth 
to continue the present system, 
and whose ultimate view was, to 
control the deliberations of the 
legislature, and the acts of the 
Bank itself. This party was com- 
posed of persons of different de- 
scriptions. Some of them were 
xhen of the largest fortune, and 
of the most undoubted integrity, 
who lent themselves to this object 
most conscientiously, thinking 
they were doing what was right. 
The others were men .of a differ- 
ent description, and who might 
be considered as the tail of the 
party. It was against this tail 
that his present motion was di- 
rected ; and he was this night 
declaring war with the whole 
body of gamblers, speculators in 
the funds, stock-jobbers, and all 
those who were living upon the 
losses of the honest and indus- 
trious. In what he was doing he 
could have no possible view but 
the public good. He had taken 
upon himself a duty not less 
laborious than painful, but it was 
a duty which he was bound to 
perform for his country. 

Alluding to the money specu- 
latists, Mr. Tierney said, that 
their hour of extinction would 
arrive at the moment the circu- 
lating medium was brought back 


to its legitimate state ; but unfor- 
tunately, that hour had been so 
long postponed, that those who, 
a few years ago, were merely 
contemptible, had grown bolder 
as they acquired wealth, and 
confident as they procured allies. 
This introduced him to the per- 
son against whom their operations 
had been carried on with too 
much success — the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The right bon. 
gentleman (he said) had not 
acted Voluntarily, but upon com- 
pulsion : he had rierely been an 
instrument with which others had 
worked their ends, while his own 
good understanding had been 
cowed and subdued into subser- 
viency by their machinations. 
His whole course of finance — for 
system it was not — had rested 
solely upon paper. What was 
the country to think of a finance 
minister, who, year after year, 
had done nothing but resort to 
contrivances to glide over from 
session to session without in- 
quiry. His object had been con- 
stantly to hold out the expecta- 
tion that things would mend ; 
that if the House would but wait 
a little, it would find that the 
income and expenditure of the 
country would balance each 
other: in the mean time, the 
nation was to take his word for 
the promised improvement; and 
while the sinking fund was cutting 
off one portion of debt at one 
end, he was adding to it in equal 
proportion at the other by ex- 
chequer bills. This course had 
now been pursued for several 
years, in a way very pleasant to 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 
but very* fatal to the country. If, 
then, it was of importance that. 
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the right hon. gentleman and his 
friends should be brought to their 
senses ; if it was ever fit to look 
our situation in the face ; could a 
better time be chosen than a 
period of profound peace? If, 
after four years of peace, we were 
still blindly to proceed with this 
paper system without inquiry, let 
any gentleman lay his hand upon 
his heart, and consider how 
dreadful would be the conse- 
quences to the nation, if a war, 
or even an armament, were to 
intervene? What resource had 
we but paper; what means of 
supporting ourselves, but by one 
piece of paper piled upon ano- 
>ther? Surely these were matters 
well deserving the most delibe- 
rate consideration of the House. 
Was it not high time to take some 
steps that should put an end to a 
system which secretly destroyed 
the foundations of national pros- 
perity? The most obvious and 
rational course for overcoming 
these difficulties was the appoint- 
ment of a committee; and he 
should be glad to know if any 
mode of reference could be more 
distinct, or more likely to accom- 
plish the object of gaining every 
species of information, than that 
he was at present urging. He 
did riot wish to inquire merely 
into the state of the Bank, but 
into the effects produced by the 
operation of the various laws 
passed during the last one-and- 
twenty years, for continuing the 
restriction upon cash-payments. 
When stocks were at 84, it was 
asserted, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman and the earl of Liverpool 
were impressed with the notion, 
that the good of the country did 
require a return to a metallic 


currency : even the directors of 
the Bank seemed to concur in 
that opinion. In order to enable 
the Bank to do so, the right hon. 
gentleman gave notice, that he 
would pay off a certain amount 
of exchequer bills. The Bank 
reduced its issues, and stocks 
began to fall in proportion. No 
sooner had this been done, than 
one of those mysterious deputa- 
tions waited upon the ministers, 
and were told that the city was 
absolutely starving for want of 
money, and that rum must ensue. 
Ministers still seemed desirous of 
carrying their point; but being 
from day to day besieged with 
dismal deputations, a promise was 
extorted from their fears, that the 
Bank restriction should be con- 
tinued for another year. 

Mr. Tierney proceeded some 
time longer in a similar strain. At 
length he said, that the next 
question to which he thought it 
necessary to advert was, what 
sort of committee would be most 
eligible for the purpose he had 
in view. Ought it to be a select, 
or a secret committee ? Now he 
would fairly state, that he should 
feel very little anxiety upon this 
point, were it not for the cir- 
cumstance of the latter being 
chosen by ballot. His own mo- 
tion had for its object to insti- 
tute a general inquiry ; but if the 
right hon. gentleman wished also 
that the acfkirs of the Bank should 
be investigated, he had no ob- 
jection whatever to the appoint- 
ment of a secret committee for 
that purpose. If, on the other 
hand, his determination was, that 
because there was a small in- 
quiry which required secrecy, a 
great inquiry ought to be con- 
ducted 
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ducted in the same manner, and 
ought to be chosen by ballot, he 
should certainly persist in his 
intention of taking the sense of 
the House upon such a propo- 
sition. He further said, that, if 
the hon. members whom he now 
saw in the House for the first 
time, were willing to discard the 
words of his motion for the vague 
ones proposed by the chancellor, 
they would give the most conclu- 
sive proof of their entire devot- 
edness to the minister. 

He concluded by moving the 
same words in which his first 
notice had been given. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer regretted, that the right hon. 
gentleman had so soon laid aside 
all the ideas of conciliation and 
unanimity which a few days since 
he had professed, to adopt the 
language of mere vulgar party 
feeung. He then made a com- 
parison between his own notice, 
and that of his antagonist, in 
which he found his own much 
more correct in its form, and dis- 
tinct in its object, than that of 
the other. He then challenged 
the right hon. mover to the proof 
that the financial system of tile 
country had been unstable and 
injudicious ; and he showed that 
in no period equal in duration to 
that which haa elapsed since the 
conclusion of the war, so much 
had been done, either in dimi- 
nishing taxation, or in reducing 
the pt&lic debt. With respect to 
the proposed committee, he 
much wished, that gentlemen 
would go into it with unbiassed 
feelings, and with minds unfet- 
tered by any previously declared 
opinions. The real question be- 
fore the House was “ Is inquiry 


necessary ?” It was now on both 
sides agreed, that it was. That 
had not been the impression of 
his majesty's ministers on the 
first day of the session, who then 
thought that it would be expe- 
dient, without the institution of 
any inquiry, to propose a bill for 
a short extension of the restric- 
tion of cash -payments. Among 
the causes to which the right 
hon. gentleman attributed the 
want of money in England, were 
the amount and nature of the 
foreign loans, especially the pro- 
traction of the French loan, 
which being over-rated in France, 
and proving insufficient when 
brought to the test, recourse waa 
had to other countries, and espe- 
cially to this, which naturally 
produced a rate of exchange 
against us. In this case, his 
colleagues and himself had not 
thought it wise, or safe, to call 
on the Bank to resume its pay- 
ments in cash, but had proposed 
to continue the restriction till the 
1st of March 1820. This was on 
the 21st of last month; but on 
the following day, lord Liverpool 
and himself had received a com- 
munication from the Bank direc- 
tors stating an opinion different 
from that which he and his noble 
friend had previously understood 
them to entertain ; namely, that 
they wished for an inquiry, in 
preference to so short an exten- 
sion of the restriction. In con- 
sequence of this application, he 
ana his colleagues, without at all 
abandoning their own opinion, 
felt that an inquiry so demanded, 
could not witn propriety be re- 
fused. The necessity of an in- 
quiry being therefore acknow- 
ledged on all sides, the only 
question 
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auestion that remained was as to 
tne manner in which it should be 
conducted. After some pretty 
severe reflections on Mr, Tierney, 
he submitted to the House an 
amendment which he thought 
folly comprehensive, for it would 
call on the committee to consider 
every part of the question in all 
its bearings. In this inquiry 
would be examined, not only the 
rate of foreign exchanges, and 
the state of the circulating me- 
dium, but the condition of the 
Bank, with every collateral topic 
that had any relation to the sub- 
ject. It was clear, however, that 
a committee appointed for such 
extensive and delicate purposes, 
ought to be secret ; and, notwith- 
standing the opinion of the right 
hon. gentleman, it should be ap- 
pointed by ballot, in conformity 
to the ancient and uniform cus- 
tom r from which he had never 
heard any sound reason for de- 
parting. He thought it proper 
to observe, that to whatever 
period it might be advisable to 
postpone the resumption of cash 
payments, it was desirable to 
provide that it should take place 
while parliament was sitting, in 
order that if inconveniencies 
should result from such resump- 
tion, a legislative remedy might 
be immediately applied to them. 

The right hon. gentleman then 
moved, as an amendment, to 
leave out from the word “ ap- 
pointed/’ to the end of the mo- 
tion, in order to add these words, 
“ to consider of the state of the 
Bank of England, with reference 
to the expediency of the resump- 
tion of cash payments at the 
period fixed by law, and into such 
other matters as are connected 
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therewith, and to repent to the 
House such information relative 
thereto as may be disclosed with- 
out injury to the public interests, 
with their observations/' instead 
thereof. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that 
though the grounds of difference 
as to the object of the motion 
between the right hem. gentleman 
and his right hon. friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
were few, yet he should support 
the proposition of the latter, 
because his motion was more 
precise, and went more directly 
to the purpose. After a speech 
of considerable length, his lord- 
ship declared, that he was not 
obstinately attached to his own 
opinion; far from it: he would 
change it, and would avow that 
change, not with shame, but with 
an honest and manly pride, if 
reasons were produced, which 
would render such a change ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Canning subsequently rose ; 
and although ne thought that all 
the general argument on the 
great question connected with 
the present motion might be ad- 
vantageously postponed till the 
report of the committee, about to 
be appointed, should give a more 
favourable opportunity of treat- 
ing it, he should not deal fairly, 
either by himself, or by the 
House, if he did not shortly 
state the grounds on which he 
should give his vote on the pre- 
sent motion. It would be super- 
fluous for us to inquire on which 
side of this motion, his attach- 
ment lay, for all his severity and 
ridicule were heaped without 
mercy upon Mr. Tierney. 

Mr. Manning said, that the 
Bank 
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Bank had not interfered in their 
call for inquiry from any motives 
of private interest. The question 
of the restriction was a great 
national question, and not so 
much connected with the inter- 
ests of the Bank, as of the public. 
For any peculiar interest the 
Bank had in the decision on this 
-subject, the House might fix 
* upon any time they chose for the 
cessation of the restriction, with- 
out meeting with opposition from 
that body. They had manifested 
an inclination *o fulfil the act 
which had been passed for a 
return to cash payments, and 
had actually paid a part of their 
notes in casn. The Bank was 
not only then of opinion, that the 
restriction might be completely 
and safely removed at the period 
appointed by act of parliament, 
but they entertained the idea to 
a very late period. 

Mr. Tierney hoped that the 
House would indulge him with 
its attention for a short time, 
while he should reply to some 
remarks advanced by the gentle- 
men on the opposite side. He 
had been accused of saying every 
thing against the Bank of Eng- 
land ; an assertion illiberal and 
erroneous in the extreme. In 
Tact, he had never advanced a 
syllable against the Bank. He 
felt seriously for the Bank, with 
respect to the apparent necessity 
of continuing the restriction from 
cash payment. He therefore 
sympathized with it; but while 
: he confessed this, he found him- 
self called*ipon to discharge his 
duty to the public. One right 
hon. gentleman had exercised his 
talents for jocularity and wit at 
his expense This was no new 


invention of those who endea- 
vour to make us laugh at the 
national calamities. It was, how- 
ever, useless and nugatory to 
pursue this subject further in the 
strain of good humour or merri- 
ment. Ifhis majesty’s ministers 
chose to screen themselves from 
the bitterness of reproach by 
jesting with the feelings of the 
people, to such men only be the 
shame attached to such conduct. 
To come at once to the question. 
It was the intention of ministers 
— at least they would have the 
country believe so — to take off 
the restriction in Maroh 1820 ; 
but suddenly a new light broke 
in, and now the course was to be 
changed. Their plan seemed to 
him to be this. We will continue 
the restriction up to 1820, and 
then we shall have a committee 
to inquire. After that, we shall 
be able to start on a new score. 
The Bank, to show the sincerity 
of its wish to fulfil its engage- 
ments, had paid a part of its 
notes in specie, and then com- 
plained that this specie had dis- 
appeared. He had no convic- 
tion that they would reduce their 
issues ; but he did not find fault 
with the Bank on this account. 
They had been so beset with 
claims from all quarters, that 
they could not think themselves 
safe in their house in Thread- 
needle- street, if they refused 
discounts. Their inclination, he 
had no doubt, was good ; and 
had they a government who 
would stand by them, and sup- 
ort them in their resolutions, 
e was sure the object might be 
accomplished. He suspected, 
all the way through, that the 
purpose of the committee which 
* the 
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Hie right hon. gentleman pro- 
posed was not to bring out the 
thing that he wanted. What he 
wanted was, to oblige them to 
make a distinct answer, of which 
ever j man could judge for him- 
self. The right hon. gentleman 
wished them to state that the 
foreign loans constituted a reason 
to justify the restriction ; but he 
(Mr. Tierney) could not con- 
ceive it possible that such a 
return could be made< The 
return of the committee might 
mean any thing ; which he should 
take to mean nothing at all. A 
great deal had been said as to the 
nomination of the committee; but 
notwithstanding all that had been 
urged in favour of a ballot, he, for 
one, would not be satisfied with the 
nomination of the committee by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 
surrounded as he was by Jew 
brokers, speculators, and other 
interested adventurers. He saw 
no possible objection to the re- 
sumption of cash payments by 
the Bank, provided they would 
reduce their issues gradually and 
gently, between this and next 
July. If we had an administra- 
tion which possessed sufficient 
manliness to face the difficulties 
of the country, and to probe this 
subject to the bottom, it might 
be found that the restriction of 
cash payments ought not to be 
continued ; but the present ad- 
ministration could come to no 
* decision on the question. 

After the long discussion which 
had taken place, he would refrain 
from troubling the House any 
further. The resolution he had 
submitted to the House was the 
result of his serious and deliberate 
consideration, feeling, as he did, 
Vol. LXI. 
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that the question was, in every re- 
spect, one of the most important 
that could occupy the attention of 
the legislature. Acting with that 
view, he would now submit it to 
their consideration, and take the 
sense of the 'House upon it. 

The question being put, That 
the words proposed to be left out, 
stand part of the question, the 
House divided: Ayes, 168; Noes, 
277 : Majority against the mo- 
tion, 109* 

The motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for a secret 
committee to be chosen by ballot 
was then agreed to. 

On February 3rd the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved 
the order of the day for the House 
to proceed to ballot for a com- 
mittee of secrecy to inquire into 
the state of the Bank of England, 
with reference to the expediency 
of the resumption of cash pay- 
ments. In the course of the even- 
ing, Mr. Brogden reported the 
names of the secret committee to 
stand as follows : Lord Castle- 
reagh, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Can- 
ning, Mr. Wellesley Pole, Mr. 
Lamb, Mr. F. Robinsop, Mr. 
Grenfell, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
James Abercromby, Mr. Bankes, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Peel, 
Sir John Nicholl, Mr. Littleton, 
Mr* Wilson, Mr. Stuart Wortley, 
Mr. Manning, Mr. Frankland 
Lewis, Mr. Ashhurst, Sir John 
Newport. 

On February 8th, Lord Cas - 
tlereagh rose, pursuant to notice, 
to move for the appointment of a 
Select Committee, to inquire into 
the Income and Expenditure of 
the country. He said, that he 
felt that he owed to the House of 

[D] Commoiu 
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Commons some explanation of the taxes up to Jan. last amounted 
reasons why he recommended only to 566,639/. ; so that the 
such a measure in the present produce of the permanent taxes 
instance, since the House would for the latter quarter was in truth 
undoubtedly expose itself to a 53,497,000/., being an iraprove- 
great deed of just reproach, if the ment in the whole of 4,163,000/., 
only plan of economy it had in deducting from both the amount 
contemplation was that which had of the arrears of each. Members 
been occasioned by the change in were likewise probably aware that 
the Windsor establishment. When a considerable amount of sugar 
two years ago he had adopted duty had been admitted into the 
the same course he was now pur- , receipts for Dec. 1818, which in 
suing, he had stated that the then fact belonged to the revenue of 
condition of the country required the preceding year, and which 
it. At that time, his hon. friend, ought therefore to be added to 
the member for Bramber, ex- the produce of the sugar duties of 
pressed some alarm, because he 1819: this would take a const- 
nad admitted that he was not san- derable sum from the nett pro- 
guine enough to hope that in the duce of 1818, and reduce it to 
course of that session, the com- 48, 724, OCX)/., while that of 1819 
mittee would be able to establish remained at 54,062,000/. : the 
so flattering a result. He now difference, allowing for some 
felt great confidence that at the trifling deductions, would be 
termination of the labours of the 5,328,000/., or not less than an 
committee he was about to pro- increase of 10 per cent upon the 
pose, it would be found that there ancient permanent taxes. It was 
nad been that growing surplus of impossible to announce to the 
which he had then spoken, and House a more encouraging pros- 
that the balance in favour of in- pect than this state of things af- 
come had been created by the forded. 

progressive advance of the various With respect to the expendi- 

sources of revenue. His lordship ture, the finance committee of last 
now entered into a statement of year had stated it at 51,062,000/. ; 
the income of the country, com- but the estimates before the 
paring the quarter ending oiLJan. House showed that it was only 
5th, 1818, with the quarter ending 50,442,000/., or about 650,000/. 
on the 5th of Jan. 1819. The" less than the sum expected, 
receipts on the former were Adding therefore the reduction 
51,665,458/., that of the latter by economy of 650,000/. to the 
54,062,000/. showing an increase improved revenue, it appeared 
upon the last quarter of 2, 397, 000/. that the country was now in a 
It was material, however, to ob- better situation by 2,145,000/., 
serve, that upon the sum first than the former finance committee 
named, there were certain arrears had ventured to anticipate : and 
of war duties on malt and property adding also to that sum the 
considerably beyond 2,000,000/. 1,413,000/. on which that com- 
which reduced the income to the mittee had calculated, a total sur- 
5th Jan. 1818, to 49,834,927/. ; plus of 3,558,000/. was the result, 
while the arrears of the same Applicable to the reduction of the 

national 
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national debt. Out of that, the 
interest on the loan was to be pro- 
vided for, amounting to 1 ,000,000/. 
which still left 2,500,000/. of a 
surplus revenue. The noble lord 
now touched upon those points 
on which ministers had the satis- 
faction of feeling that subsequent 
reductions might be effected in 
the present condition of the coun- 
try. In his details on this sub- 
ject, he chiefly dwelt on the reduc- 
tions to be expected in the army, 
vhich alone parliament would be 
called upon to vote, connected 
with the topic of military reduc- 
tion. He concluded with admit- 
ting, that if this were a deduction 
of prosperity merely drawn from 
the alleviation of the burthens of 
the nation, the prospect would 
not be by any means so enliven- 
ing ; but it was peculiarly satis- 
factory to trace tne growing re- 
sources of the country to the in- 
dustry and eveiy thing that con- 
stituted the real and solid wealth 
of a people. 

He concluded by moving, 
“ That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inauire into and state 
the Income and Expenditure of 
the United Kingdom, for the year 
ended the 5th of January 1819 ; 
and also to consider and state the 
probable Income and Expendi- 
ture for the year ending the 5th 
of January 1820, and to report the 
same, together with their obser- 
vations thereupon, to the House ; 
and also, to consider what further 
measures may be adopted for the 
relief of the country from any 
part of the said expenditure, with- 
out detriment to the public in- 
terests.” 

Mr. Tierney began his speech 
with several remarks upon the ex- 


pected Finance Committee, from 
which he was prepared to regard 
them in the same light with their 
predecessors. He then came to 
the substantial part of the noble 
lord’s speech, the improvement in 
the revenue. He said, that what 
he wished to see, was the exact 
sum which would be available for 
the present year. The noble lord 
had affirmed, that the income and 
expenditure would meet, and 
there would remain a surplus# 
But in building up this argument, 
and drawing so happy a conclu- 
sion from it, he haa thrown out of 
his view altogether the sinking 
fund. This, he conceived, was a 
delusion on the part of the noble 
lord. He would explain the 
matter. There was an old debt 
upon that fund of 8,300,000 /. s 
then lie should say, that before 
one farthing of the surplus of that 
fund could be made available to 
the expenses of the current year, 
the whole of the old debt upon it 
must be wiped off. If then, this 
sum or surplus were added to the 
debt of last year, there would be 
an improvement in this year of two 
millions; and on the 5th of January 
1820, all the advance which the 
country could make would be to 
get clear of the old debt. There 
were, indeed, various taxes, the 
whole of which exceeded more 
than seven millions ; but this was 
the outside of the amount towards 
covering the expenses of the 
army, the navy, the ordnance, 
and the miscellaneous services# 
A million, indeed, was due from 
France, which the Country were 
led to expect, would be paid upon 
the evacuation of the French ter- 
ritory ; but the chancellor of the 
exchequer seems to show that 
[D 2] the 
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the sum cannot be calculated noble lord say, .with these facto 
upon. Mr. Tierney proceeded — staring him in the face, that the 
It was the recent, strong, and country was in a most prosperoua 
general expression of public opi- state, that we were going on 
nion, the unanimous calls tor flourishingly, and were the asto- 
economy from one end of the nishment of the world ? He con- 
kingdom to the other, which had ceived that, instead of being in a 
made an impression on the noble prosperous, we were absolutely 
lord and his colleagues, and to m a frightful, situation ; and if 
which was due any forced effort the world looked upon us with 
of theirs to economise. How astonishment, he should only say, 
could any man in his senses say, well they might, for he believed 
that with an income of only seven that never at any period did we 
millions, and an expenditure of present such a melancholy picture* 
twenty millions, both ends would of financial derangement, 
be made to meet, and a surplus Mr. Tierney spoke some time 
left. Arguments founded upon further, particularly commenting' 
the sinking fund, as applicable to upon the noble lord, and the 
the public service, would be a chancellor of the exchequer ; and 
gross delusion ; yet it was a delu- he concluded by saying, that the 
sion which had long been prac- system on which ministers were 
tised, and would still be supported proceeding, was one against which 
by the finance committee. It he must protest, inasmuch as art- 
was absolute mockeiy to talk of ful men were making large sums 
the advantages of a sinking fund, by it, whilst the bulk of the 
whilst the government was obliged people, were consigned by it to* 
to borrow a sum of IS, 000, (XXV. a ruin. 

year to support it. Then, what The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

was to be done? He would not commenced by defending the Fi- 
say that faith should be broken nance Committee from, the at- 
with the public creditor ; but he tacks of the last right hon. gen- 
did say, that the system which tleman, assuring the House that 
had been and was still pursued the country had been much in- 
by ministers, would lead to that debted to its labours, and that 
or to some other measure equally many sinecures had been abo- 
dangerous. How, under such lished, and much reduction had 
circumstances, could the Bank taken place in the military and 
be expected to pay, while go- naval establishments, in conse- 
vemment were confessedly unable quence of their recommendations, 
to make good their engagements Among other objects, for ex- 
to them ? And yet, in this very ample, the committee had antici- 
state of things, the Chancellor of pated that the revenue of the 
the Exchequer was about to call year ending 5th of January last, 
upon them that night to vote 24 would exceed the expenditure by 
millions of exchequer bills in one two millions and a half. In fact, 
line, without coming to the point it did exceed it by four millions '; 
that w«Mld relieve the country but the right hon. gentleman, 
from its difficulties. Would the finding that that statement exhi- 
. bited 
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Irited too flourishing a view of our 
condition, had brought into his 
view certain particulars which 
could not enter into a fair com- 
parison. He had taken the whole 
charge of the consolidated fund 
and the sinking fund, artd had 
then shown that our expenditure 
had considerably exceeded our 
receipts. It was impossible that 
this snould not be the case, as so 
considerable a part of the war 
taxes had been abolished. Par- 
liament had thought fit to relieve 
the country from fifteen millions 
of taxes, and thus they neces- 
sarily and unavoidably prevented 
the effect which would have been 
produced in the redemption of 
the debt by these fifteen millions 
annually. With respect to his 
plan of operations for the present 


[37 

year, he could only answer the 
right hon. gentleman, as he had 
answered an hon. member some 
nights ago — he would not prema- 
turely tie up his own hands, but 
would reserve to himself the 
power of adopting those mea- 
sures which the situation of public 
affairs rendered most expedient. 

Several other gentlemen spoke 
on this subject, some of whom 
appeared by no means inclined to 
adopt all the flattering predic- 
tions contained in the ministerial 
speeches. The motion was at 
length agreed to; and the same 
committee was re-appointed, with 
the exception of two, who were 
no longer in parliament, and 
whose names were supplied by 
two other members. The whole 
number amounted to 21. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The House of Commons in a Committee on the Exchequer Consolida- 
tion Acts . The Chancellor of the Exchequer moves for a Committee 
on the Consolidated Fund Produce Bill . The House of Lords reads 
for the third time the Bill for rendering the Produce of the Consoli- 
dated Fund available fix the Public Service , which passes. The Earl 
Of Harrowby s Report from the Select Committee . The same in the 
] House of Commons. 


O N March 8, the House of 
Commons having resolved 
itself into a committee on the 
Exchequer Consolidation Acts, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, thqt he did not anticipate 
any objections to the arrange* 
ment he was about to propose. 
By the practice of the exchequer, 
the revenue received for the pur- 
poses of the consolidated fund 
accumulated till the end of the 
quarter, and those sums had not 
been made applicable to the 
ublic service, Dut the Bank had 
ad the advantage of the interest 
on them. The accumulations of 
the sums thus received for the 
consolidated fund, which were 
not applicable at present, unless 
to the payment of the interest of 
the public debt, the sinking fund, 
'and the civil list, he proposed to 
apply to the public service, till 
required for tneir original pur- 
pose. .The simple proposal, there- 
fore, which he had to submit to 
the House was, that the public 
should have the benefit, instead 
of the Bank, of those accumula- 
tions. The sum to be thus ap- 
plied, however, he should propose 

to be limited to a definite amount, 

* . * 


namely, six millions, which was 
nearly as large a sum as was 
usually accumulated from one 
quarter’s end to the other. He 
snould further propose, that at 
the time these sums were taken 
from the exchequer, exchequer 
bills should be replaced as a se- 
curity, which bills should be 
realised at the close of the quarter. 
It would be recollected by the 
committee, that a negotiation be- 
tween the Bank and Mr. Perceval 
took place in ] 808, at which time 
that minister entertained a similar 
idea. But this plan was subse- 
quently given up, and Mr. Per- 
ceval thought that the more con- 
venient mode would be, to accept 
from the Bank the sum of three 
millions without interest, in lieu 
of the advantages the public 
would have otherwise derived 
from the appropriation of these 
sums to the public service. At 
the time when Mr. Perceval made 
his arrangement, the balances in 
the hands of the Bank were far 
more considerable than at pre- 
sent. Since that time the amount 
had greatly decreased in conse- 
quence of the peace ; and a very 
large sum haa been taken from 

thesev 
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these balances by the new ar- 
rangement with regard to the 
payment of the sinking fund 
under the consolidation acts. 
The remaining balances had been 
reduced as low as could be al- 
lowed with safety ; and from the 
accounts upon the table, it would 
be seen that there were seldom in 
the hands of the Bank, balances 
for more than ten days of what 
the public service required. He 
had now the satisfaction of stating 
to the committee, that the Bank 
had expressed its willingness to 
assist in carrying this plan into 
execution.. In the measure he 
should propose, he should also 
introduce a clause limiting, for a 
certain time, the application of 
the sum of six millions, so taken 
out of the exchequer, to the 
public service, and applying it to 
the liquidation of debts due to 
the Bank from government. It 
would be recollected, that there 
was an arrear of the consolidated 
fund amounting to upwards of 
three millions outstanding from 
last January 5th, to the liquida- 
tion of which debt a portion of 
the sum of 6,000,00(V. would be 
applied. With a view of satisfy- 
ing all parties, he should intro- 
duce a clause for limiting the con- 
tinuance of the measure to the 
5th of July, 1820. He con- 
cluded with moving, “ That it is 
the opinion of this Committee, 
that- it is expedient the growing 
produce of the Consolidated Fund 
in Great Britain be made appli- 
cable in each quarter, to an 
amount net exceeding six mil- 
lions on the whole at any time, 
for such services as shall be voted 
by parliament, until the same be 


required for the services for 
which it is appropriated.” 

After several members had 
spoken on each side, the resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

On March 18th, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved the order 
of the day, for the House to re- 
solve itself into a committee on 
the consolidated fund produce 
bill. On the motion, “ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair,” 

Mr, Grenfell said, that the pro- 
posed measure was by no means 
what the House had a right to 
expect from the repeated state- 
ments and declarations of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, 
since the commencement ot the 
session, and particularly those of 
February 1st. He would venture 
to appeal to every member in the 
House, whether what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman did 
not amount to this — that as public 
money had accumulated m the 
hands of the Bank of England to 
the amount of seven millions, he 
had a measure in contemplation 
which would have the effect of 
abstracting six millions, and ren- 
dering it available to the public 
service. Something had fallen 
from him leading to a supposition 
that he meant to limit his bill to 
the exchequer balances, which 
had immediately induced him 
(Mr. Grenfell) to state that there 
were other balances, amounting 
upon an average to three millions, 
and that he should not be satis- 
fied unless they were also appro- 
priated to the service of the na- 
tion. Did not the right hon. 
gentleman then assert unequivo- 
cally, that his plan would not ba 
confined 
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confined to the exchequer de- 
posit, but would embrace all the 

C 1 *“c money in the hands of the 
; or, to put it more shortly, 
deprive that body of six out of 
seven millions, leaving one mil~ 
lion as an adequate remuneration 
for its trouble. Now, the utmost 
that could be obtained from the 
bill was, that the public would 
receive what was equivalent to 
the interest upon three millions 
instead of six. It was well known 
that there were no less than 56 
balances of various kinds in the 
hands of the Bank, and the mea- 
sure now proposed, only touched 
one of them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that the very title of this 
bill was the best answer to the 
bon. gentleman's observations. 
That title was for the application 
to the public service, of a part of 
the growing produce of the con- 
solidated fund. It professed 
solely to refer to the exchequer 
bills account, which was certainly 
only one, though a very impor- 
tant one, of the 56 accounts of 
balances. The hon. gentleman 
was well aware that since the 
eace, the public balances in the 
ands of the Bank had been re- 
duced to six or seven millions ; 
he must also know, that with re- 
spect to several of these balances 
he had no control, as their approp- 
riation was specifically enjoined 
V a distinct act of parliament. 
Tfhere was, it is true, another 
branch of public balances in the 
hands of the Bank, namely, the 
revenue balances, which were no 
longer suffered to remain in the 
hands of private bankers, and 
these were p#id weekly, and 
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sometimes oftener, to the ex- 
chequer. If, in the course of 
business, still further sums could 
be rendered available for the 
public, he was ready to admit that 
such savings ought to receive im- 
mediate attention. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that the in- 
terest of six millions would be 
available to the public, three mil- 
lions on the day after this act 
passed. The bill did not protect 
the Bank against any further re- 
duction of their balances, if it 
should appear advisable to make 
such reduction. 

Mr. Tierney said, that these 
Bank balances consisted of two 
descriptions ; one from the grow- 
ing produce of the consolidated 
fund ; the other arising from the 
general receipts of the depart-* 
ments of the government. How 
came it, then, that the proposed 
measure was reduced to so limited 
a scale ? As to these six millions 
being made available, he believed 
that such a hope had no existence' 
but in the imagination of the 
chancellor of the exchequer. He, 
however, first took credit for three 
millions, going to meet certain 
arrears and deficiencies arising on 
former quarters out of the conso- 
lidated fund. Now, for such a 
purpose, he had no necessity for 
the present bill, as there already 
existed an act of parliament which 
provided for such deficiency by 
the issue of exchequer bills, which 
bills were to be met by the cur- 
rent revenue of the succeeding 
quarter. Then came the other 
branch, namely, the re-paymenUof 
three millions due to the Bank. 
What means had the House of 
knowing, that a sum existed to 
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be thus applied? Would the 
chancellor of the exchequer say, 
that there existed the means of 
making to the Bank an actual 
and positive payment of three 
millions? Surely, he must feel 
that it would be unbecoming in 
him to say so, merely because 
such a balance existed on one 
particular day in the quarter. 
Let him remind the right hon. 
gentleman, that early in the pre- 
sent session, he himself thought 
that the consideration of the 
Bank balances should be referred 
to the committee now sitting on 
the Bank question. The right 
lion, gentleman concluded with 
moving as an amendment, the 
postponement of the committal of 
the bill until Monday se’nnight. 

. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied, that his bill went to regu- 
late the whole question respecting 
the Bank balances, and he could 
not consent to postpone it for the 
object alluded to. 

The House divided on the 
chancellor of the exchequer’s 
motion: Ayes, 154 ; Noes, 80. 
The House then resolved itself 
into the committee. 

Mr. Tierney having pressed the 
chancellor of the exchequer to 
state, in what manner he expected 
to have between two and three 
millions available to go in reduc- 
tion of the Bank loan, and that 

g entleman having replied, that 
e expected the amount would 
turn out as he had already stated 
it, Mr. T. declared that he did 
not believe a single word of it. 

Some other questions and an- 
swers were made by different 
members, after which the House 
iv^s resumed, and the report was 
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ordered to be received on the fol- 
lowing day. 

On March 29th the House of 
Lords entered upon the third 
reading of the bill for rendering 
the growing produce of the con- 
solidated fund available for the 
public service. 

The Marquis of Lansdoxvne 
said, that the bill should have his 
warmest support, since nothing 
could be more just than its pro- 
visions, so far as they went. He 
must, however, call their lord- 
ship’s attention to the principle on 
which it was founded, and the 
very limited extent to which that 
principle was carried. Alluding, 
then, to the spirited efforts made 
by a member of the other House 
(Mr. Grenfell } to obtain for the 
public a share in the balances left 
m the possession of the Bank, the 
marquis observed, that the bill 
confined the application of its 
principle to one description of 
balances, namely, that on the 
growing produce of the conso- 
lidated fund, and asked, why was 
not this principle carried to a 
greater extent ? Why was it not 
applied to the balances of the 
customs and excise, of which at 
least three millions might be 
made available each quarter in 
the same manner ? It nad been 
boasted that the arrangement 
contemplated by this bill would 
roduce a saving of interest on 
alances to the amount of six mil- 
lions, whereas the fact was, that 
the average of these balances did 
not exceed four millions. Besides, 
the advantage could only be en- 
joyed by the public for a small 
part of the year ; for it was pro- 
vided, that the bills made out 

under 
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under the act of the 57 th of the 
king, commonly called deficiency 
bills, should be discharged before 
this measure could operate. The 
sum required for the discharge of 
these bills, in the course of the 
last two years, amounted to not 
less than 3,300,000/., and the 
only advantage which the public 
could obtain by the measure, 
must be limited to the saving of 
interest on the casual and tem- 
porary employment of about 
2,300,000 L after the deficiency 
bills were discharged, which, upon 
an average throughout the year, 
would not be more than equal to 
one million. 

The Earl of Liverpool reminded, 
the House, that the question as 
to the advantage the public ought 
to derive from the balances 
deposited in the Bank, had been 
very fully considered in 1807 and 
1808, when the Bank proposed 
to advance a loan of three mil- 
lions without interest, which it 
was then thought advisable to ac- 
cept, rather than the other alter- 
native. With regard to the aver- 
age amount of the balances in 
question, it was probable that the 
sum would be ultimately not less 
than four millions. As* to the 
balances to which the noble mar- 
quis had alluded, he had no diffi- 
culty in stating, that it had not 
been thought proper to extend 
the principle further at present, 
while an inquiry was going on 
which had for its object the af- 
fairs of the Bank. 

The bill was then read a third 
time, and passed. 

On April 5th, the Earl of Har~ 
roxvbu presented to the House of 
Lords a report from the Secret 


Committee appointed by the 
House to inquire into the state 
of the Bank with reference to 
the resumption of Cash Pay- 
ments. The report stated the 
notice by the Bank of their in- 
tention of paying in cash certain 
notes issued prior to 1817, which 
notice had been acted upoo, and 
had caused a considerable drain 
of specie ; and it recommended, 
with a view to the more speedy 
and effectual resumption ot cash 
payments generally, that the 
Bank should be prohibited from 
paying in gold the notes for 
which such notice had been given. 
His lordship mentioned his in- 
tention to bring forward a legis- 
lative measure on the next day, 
in uqison with the recommenda- 
tion contained in the Report, 
with a view to the speedy passing 
of which, he should move that 
the standing orders should be 
taken into consideration to-mor- 
row, in order to their suspen- 
sion. 

Earl Grey ex pressed his asto- 
nishment at the proposition which 
had so unexpectedly been made, 
and from which he could draw no 
other conclusion than that the 
conduct of the ministers towards 
the Bank was the result either of 
ignorance, or fraud. He could 
conceive no necessity for such 
a measure short of that which 
operated in 1797 ; and if that 
case had occurred, he contended 
that the same course ought to have 
been resorted to, namely, that % 
the privy council should, upon 
their responsibility, have directed 
the suspension of cash payments 
at the Bank, and then would have 
succeeded the legitimate func- 
tions 
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tions of parliament to have inves* 
tigated the grounds on which that 
determination had been come to. 
He had felt it his duty to say 
thus much upon the very un- 
expected proposition brought 
forward by the noble earl, and 
against which he must now de- 
cidedly and solemnly protest. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, 
he had not given any notice in 
his situation as one of the king’s 
piinisters, but in his capacity as 
chairman of the committee by 
whom this report had been una- 
nimously agreed to. Neither was 
there the least foundation for the 
supposition that this measure was 
required on the part of the Bank ; 
on the contrary, there was no 
doubt whatever of its ability to 
make good all its engagements. 
The reason of the measure was, 
the opinion of the committee, 
that in order to ensure at the 
earliest period the permanent re- 
sumption of cash payments, it 
was expedient to pass the mea- 
sure alluded to. 

Some other lords spoke upon 
the subject; after which, Earl 
Grey rose again, and after assert- 
ing that he thought the measure 
proposed was pregnant with 
danger, but being aware that 
several of Ids noble friends viewed 
it in a different light, he said, 
that there being now a question 
before the House, the only mode 
to which he could resort was, to 
move that the House do now ad- 
journ, The question of adjourn- 
ment was put and negatived. The 
standing orders were ordered to 
be taken into consideration to- 
morrow, and the Lords to be 
summoned. 

In the House of Commons, on 
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April 5th, the first report of the 
Secret Committee on the expe- 
diency of the Bank resuming 
Cash Payments, was made to the 
following effect: 

° The Committee of Secrecy 
appointed to consider the state 
of the Bank of England, with 
reference to the expediency of 
the resumption of cash payments 
at the period fixed by law, and 
into such other matters as are 
connected therewith ; and to re- 
port to the House such informa- 
tion relative thereto, as may be 
disclosed without injury to the 
public interest, with their obser- 
vations thereupon, are engaged 
in deliberating upon their report, 
which they hope to present to 
the House on an early day after 
the approaching recess. The 
committee having a confident 
expectation that, in that report, 
they shall be enabled to nx a 
period, and recommend a plan, 
for the final removal of the present 
restriction on the Bank, think it 
their duty to submit to the House, 
that the execution of any such 
plan would, in their opinion, be 
materially obstructed and delayed 
by a continuance of the drain 
upon the treasure of the Bank, 
on account of the engagement of 
the Bank to pay in cash all its 
notes outstanding, of an earlier 
date than January 1st, 1817, and 
on account of the payment in 
cash of fractional sums under 5l . 
That the committee therefore 
think it their duty to suggest to 
the. House, the. expediency of 
passing forthwith a bill, restrain- 
ing all such payments in gold 
coin, until the report of the com- 
mittee shall have been received, 
and . considered by the House, 
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and a legislative measure passed 
thereupon.'* 

Mr, Fed then rose, and moved 
for leave to bring in a bill founded 
on the Repart which had been 
just read. Its object would be, 
to restrain the issue of sovereigns 
for fractional payments under 5/*, 
in consequence of notices issued 
in the course of 1816-17, in which 
the Bank undertook to pay in 
specie all notes dated previously 
to the 1st of January 1817. In 
consequence of these notices, the 
treasure of that body had suffered 
a very considerable drain. Ac- 
counts had been presented to the 
House of the issues of sovereigns 
between the 1st of January 1816, 
and the first of January of the 
present year, in which time it 
appeared that 4*500,000/. had 
been issued from the Bank : 
700,000/. had afterwards been 
issued; so that the whole sum 
amounted to 5,200,000/. of trea- 
sure which had been withdrawn 
from the Bank. The object of 
the bill would be, to restrain, till 
the expiration of the present ses- 
sion of parliament, issues of cash 
such as he had described. The 
delay would enable the House to 
consider the subject, and to take 
the measures which the committee 
might hereafter suggest. The 
reasons for this measure lay within 
a short compass. Whenever the 
time came for removing the re- 
striction, a large sum in cash 
would be necessary, much ex- 
ceeding what the Bank had at 
present in its possession. This 
diminution of its treasure would 
make the Bank less able to re- 
turn to cash payments, and would 
therefore tend to postpone the 
period for the termination of the 


restriction* It was for these rea- 
sons, and in the fullest confidence 
that it would hasten the period 
of cash payments, that he should 
propose the measure. He was 
also equally confident that the 
restoration of a standard of value 
in this country, as invariable as 
the nature of things admitted of, 
would not be accompanied by 
those inconveniencies which some 
persons apprehended. 

The right hon. member then 
moved “ for leave to bring in a 
bill to restrain the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England 
from making payments in cash, 
under certain notices given by 
them for that purpose.” He then 
added, as it was of the highest 
utility that the measure should 
ass as expeditiously as possible, 
e hoped the House would allow 
it to go through its several stages 
that evening. , 

Mr, Brougham said, that he felt 
himself considerably embarrassed 
by the course taken by the chair- 
man of the Bank committee, who 
proposed to them a measure not 
on their confidence in the respon- 
sible advisers of the Crown, not 
on their acquiescence in the argu- 
ments of a committee of their 
own; but on the allegation of 
something not explained, they 
were called upon to pass a mea- 
sure of great importance, not only 
without discussion, but without 
the possibility of discussion.— 
After reasoning for some time 
respecting the peculiarity of the 
case, Mr. B. asserted that nothing 
could have induced him to concur 
in the measure if it were merely 
necessary to support the credit of 
the Bank, but it he thought the 
stability of that establishment, 

and 
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and through it the mercantile 
credit of the country, were in 
danger from the payment of old 
notes, and fractional sums, how- 
ever he might blame the Bank 
for their improvidence, he should 
have felt it necessary to protect 
' the country from the consequence 
of this imprudence. . 

Lord Castlereagh said, that if 
the measure had been brought 
forward simply for the conve- 
nience of the Bank, or for the 
support of its credit, it would 
have been unfit that it should 
have been disposed of in the way 
now proposed. But they might 
be assured that the credit of that 
body was so high, that there 
would not have been any ne- 
cessity to have interposed be- 
tween the Bank and its creditors, 
except for public convenience. 
The hon. and learned gentleman 
had fairly said, that the question 
before the House was a balance 
of inconveniences ; but he trusted 
the facts would support the mea- 
sure proposed. To-morrow or 
the next day the dividends would 
be in a course of payment ; and 
if the measure were not carried 
through as fast as the forms of 
parliament would admit, notice 
would be given to all holders of 
notes of an early date to carry 
them for payment. He hoped, 
however, that the House would 
concur in speedily carrying the 
measure. 

Mr. Tierney affirmed that this 
was one of the most important 
measures that could be brought 
before parliament ; and if one 
thing surprised him more than 
another, it was the extraordinary 
composure with which the propo- 
sition had been received. Of this 
he gave several instances; but, 
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said he, neccssilas suprema lex , and 
it was necessary to examine how 
the question of the issues stood. 
It was in 1617 that the notices 
were issued under which the pay- 
ments were made, and the drain 
had gone on without answering 
any other purpose than to enable 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
to make a speech, to say that 
cash payments were virtually re- 
sumed. In the last year he had 
brought in a bill for continuing 
the Restriction act ; and at that 
time he saw with his eyes wide 
open the drain which was then- 
going on more rapidly than at any 
time since, yet took no step to 
stop it. What was the time when* 
this alarm first came upon him ? 
Why, no sooner than this day at 
twelve o’clock. For his own part, 
till yesterday, he should no more 
have thought of the committee 
making such a report, than of 
their doing the most improbable 
and extravagant thing in the 
world. The House at large were 
in the dark from knowing too 
little ; he, on the contrary, was 
in a difficulty from knowing too 
much, as a member of the secret 
committee, and was continually 
afraid of letting some of his know- 
ledge out. But to mention a fact 
that was no secret: what had 
been the conduct of the Bank ? 
Their whole object, it was said, 
was, to resume cash payments. 
They lived in the hope of it, and 
the dfelay was misery. It was 
not, however, to such a degree 
as to induce the Court of Di- 
rectors to come to any resolution 
on the subject ; and so quiet were 
they, that no conversation had 
taken place between the governor 
and the chancellor of the exche- 
quer for the last three months. 

What 
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What was the reason for so ra- The Chancellor of the Exche* 
pidJy passing this measure? Why, quer said, that when the proper 
merely from a mysterious recom- time arrived to enter upon the 
mendation from the committee, details of this subject, he should 
that the adoption of such a mea- be prepared to show that there 
sure was necessary to enable the was no inconsistency whatever 
Bank to resume cash payments at between the principle of this bill,' 
some time— it was not stated and the principle which governed 
when. It was said, on the part his other arrangements on this sub- 
of the Bank, that they did not ject. He only regretted that the 
ask for this measure. But it was measure had not been earlier intro- 
for the House to consider whether duced. The fact was, that hopes 
it would allow, upon such a sug- had been entertained last year 
geption, all its usual forms to be that the state of exchange might 
suspended, of the necessity for have come round, and obviated 
w'hich it had no evidence what- the inconveniences complained 
ever. of. 

Lord A . Hamilton conceived The House having resolved it- 
the measure to be only a conti- self into a committee on the Bank 
nuance of the system of restric- Restriction acts, leave was given 
tion ; with this difference, that to bring in the bill. The House 
when such a measure was pro- having resumed, the bill was read 
posed before, some grounds were a first and second time, corn- 
stated for it, and these grounds mitted, and reported. On the 
were discussed, but at present it motion that it be read a third 
was to be carried without any timfe, Mr. Gurney made several 
discussion of its merits. observations tending to disapprove 

Several members spoke on each of it. 
side of the question on this de* In fine, the bill was passed, 
bate. At length, 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 

Sir James Mackintosh's Address respecting the Criminal Lotus.— Trial 
by Battle Abolition Bill.— First Report of the Secret Committee, 
on the Expediency of the Bank resuming Cash Payments. — Pro- 
ceedings in both Houses respecting the Claims of the Roman 
Catholics . 


IR James Mackintosh , on 
March 2, in rising to address 
the House of Commons concern- 
ing the system of Criminal laws, 
began with noticing some con- 
cessions made by the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) which wotdd tend 
much to narrow the grounds of 
difference between them, in so 
much as both were agreed that 
the state of the criminal law in 
this country called for investiga- 
tion, and that a select committee 
would be the proper course to 
pursue in it- Proceeding then to 
the narrower question, wnich was 
a comparison between the noble 
lord’s system and his own, he pro- 
ceeded to show that in accord- 
ance with the usage of the House, 
he should propose tliat the House 
itself should nominate separate 
committees; whereas the noble 
lord proposed that the committee 
which had been named, should 
again nominate three committees. 
Sir James found no difficulty, in 
giving his own proposition the 
superiority to that offered by the 
noole lord. 

He next inquired Into the ex- 
amples which the House of Com- 
mons afforded him by their former 
proceedings, rind he began with 
that of 1 750, when, in consequence 


of the alarm created by some spe- 
cies of crimes, a committee was 
appointed “ to examine into and 
consider the state of the laws re- 
lating to felonies, and to report 
to the House their opinion as to 
the defects of those laws, and as 
to the propriety of amending or 
repealing them.” The persons 
of whom the committee were then 
composed were Mr. Pelham, Mr- 
Pitt. Mr. G. Grenville, Mr. Lyt- 
tleton, Mr. C. Townshend, and 
Sir Dudley Ryder. The first 
resolution in which these distin- 
guished persons agreed, was, 
“ that it was reasonable to ex- 
change the punishment of death 
for some other adequate punish- 
ment. A bill was brought in, 
founded on the resolutions of the 
committee : it passed this House, 
but was thrown out in the House 
of Lords. In 1770, another alarm, 
occasioned by the increase of a 
certain species of crime, led to 
the appointment, on November 
27, of another committee, of 
which Sir Charles Grenville, Sir 
William Meredith, Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Serjeant Glynn, Sir Charles 
Bunbury, and others, were mem- 
bers. That committee was occu- 
pied for two sessions with the 
subject, in the second of which 

they 
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they brought their report to ma- 
turity. It passed the House of 
Commons, but was thrown out by 
the House of Lords. 

Sir James M. now said, that it 
was upon these precedents that 
he had formed, and that he brings 
forward, his motion. But he 
must first mention what his ob- 
ject is not , in order to obviate 
the misapprehensions of over- 
zealous supporters, and the mis- 
apprehensions of desperate oppo- 
nents. “ 1 do not propose to form 
a new criminal code. Altogether 
to abolish a system of law, ad- 
mirable in its principle, inter- 
woven with the habits of the 
English people, and under which 
they long and happily lived, is a 
proposition very remote from my 
notions of legislation. Neither 
is it my intention to propose the 
abolition of the punishment of 
death. I hold the right of in- 
flicting that punishment to be 
that part of the right of self- 
defence with which societies, as 
well as individuals, are endowed. 
Nor do I wish to take away the 
right of pardon from the crown : 
on the contrary, my object is to 
restore to the crown the practical 
use of that right. The main part 
of the reform which I should pro- 
pose, would be to transfer to the 
Statute Book the improvements 
which the wisdom of modern 
times has introduced into the 
practice of the law. One of my 
objects is, to approximateKhem : 
to make good men the anxious 
supporters of the criminal law, 
and to restore that zealous at- 
tachment to the law in general 
which has distiguished the people 
of England among the nations* of 
the world/' 


Having (said Sir James Mf.f 
concluded my general remarks, I 
will now enter into a few illustra- 
tive details. Among these, we 
shall take no notice of the least 
important articles, but go directly 
to those which constitute the 
main purpose of the eloquent 
speaker’s address. 

The real state of the case ( said 
he) is, that in the first or highest 
class of felonies, the law has been 
executed in every case ; that in 
the middle class it has sometimes 
been executed ; and that in the 
lowest class it has not been exe- 
cuted at all. To correct this 
anomaly, so injurious, and so sub- 
versive of the great purposes of 
criminal jurisprudence, is the 
object that I have in view. 

For the sake of clearness, the 
hon. and learned member divided 
the crimes against which our 
penal code denounces capital 
punishment into three classes. 
In the first, murder, and mur- 
derous offences, or such as are 
likely to lead to murder, such as 
shooting or stabbing with a view 
to the malicious destruction of 
human life, on which the law is 
invariably executed ; in the se- 
cond, arson, highway robberies, 
piracies, and other offences, to 
the number of nine or ten, on 
which, at present, the law is car- 
ried into effect in a great many 
cases. On those two divisions, 
he admitted, for the present, that 
it would be unsafe to propose any 
alteration. Many of the crimes 
comprehended in them ought to 
be punished with death; and he 
was persuaded that a patient and 
calm investigation would remove 
the objections of a number of 
well-meaning persons who are 
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of a contrary opinion. But look- 
ing from these offences at the 
head of the criminal code, to the 
other extremity of it, he saw a 
third class of offences, some con- 
nected with frauds of various 
kinds, but others of the most fri- 
volous and fantastic description, 
amounting to about 150 in num- 
ber, against which the punish- 
ment of death is denounced by 
the law, although that punish- 
ment is never at present exe- 
cuted. There can be no doubt 
that these capital felonies should 
be expunged from our Statute- 
book as a disgrace to our law, 
and as creating a false opinion, 
much more sanguinary than it has 
ever been rendered in practice. 
There are many more capital fe- 
lonies of a similar nature, which 
are the relics of barbarous times, 
and which are disgraceful to the 
character of an enlightened and 
thinking people. For such of- 
fences, punishments quite ade- 
quate, and sufficiently numerous, 
remain, which the wisdom of the 
legislature may order to be in- 
flicted. 

The debateable ground on this 
subject (Sir James Mackintosh 
goes on to say ) is afforded by a 
sort of middle class of offences, 
consisting of larcenies and frauds 
of a heinous kind, though not ac- 
companied with violence and ter- 
ror. I do not propose, in any 
degree, to interfere with the dis- 
cretion of the judges in deciding 
upon any crime to which the 
punishment of death ought, under 
some circumstances, to attach ; 
but to examine whether or not it 
is convenient, upon the whole 
view of the subject, that death 
should remain the punishment 
Vol. LXI. 
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expressly directed by the law for 
offences, which, in the adminis- 
tration of the law, are never more 
severely punished than with trans- 
portation, either for life, or for 
limited periods. On this subject, 
he took occasion to pay an affect- 
ing remembrance to the late Sir 
Samuel Romilly, with whom he 
fully concurred in thinking, that 
the punishment of death ought 
not to attach by law to any of 
those offences for which trans- 
portation is a sufficient punish- 
ment. In this case, he joined his 
late friend in the conviction, that 
the balance of advantage is de- 
cidedly against the continuance 
of the existing system. 

The House (said he) will still 
bear in mind that I do not call 
for the abolition of the punish- 
ment of death, but only in those 
cases in which it is rarely, and 
ought never, to be carried into 
effect. In such cases I propose 
to institute other milder but more 
invariable punishments. Nothing, 
in my opinion, can be more inju- 
rious than the frequency with 
which the sentence of death is 
pronounced from the judgment- 
seat, when it is evident, even to 
those against whom the punish- 
ment is denounced, that it will 
never be carried into effect. In 
all nations; an agreement be- 
tween the laws and the general 
feeling of those who are subject 
to them, is essential to their ef- 
ficacy; but this agreement be- 
comes of unspeakable importance 
in a country in which the charge 
of executing them is committed, 
in great measure, to the people 
themselves. 1 know not how to 
contemplate, without serious ap- 
prehension, the consequences that 

[E] may 
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may attend the prolongation of a 
system like the present. My ob- 
ject is, to make the laws popular, 
to reconcile public opinion to 
their enactments, and thus to re- 
deem their character. The just 
and faithful administration of the 
law is the great bond of society. 
If those who hold the reins of go- 
vernment, instead of attempting 
a remedy, content themselves 
with vain lamentations at the 
growth of crime, that growth 
must continue to spread a just 
alarm. 

I will now, Sir, conclude by 
moving, “ That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to consider 
of so much of the Criminal Laws 
as relates to Capital Punishments 
in Felonies, and to report their 
observations and opinion of the 
same, from time to time, to the 
House/* 

Lord Castlereagk then rose ; 
and after complimenting the hon. 
and learned member on a speech, 
in the temperate and candid style 
of which ne was sure he joined 
the whole House, he said, that 
the true question on which he was 
at issue with the hon. and learned 
gentleman was, to consider the 
species of proceeding which 
would be most likely to lead to a 
wise and salutary result. In his 
notions concerning this matter, it 
was evident, that the noble lord 
had a decided preference to a 
practical view of the subject, 
while he held, in profound con- 
tempt, what he called the ab- 
stract and visionary opinions of 
his antagonist. These differences 
constituted the whole of his argu* 
merit, which he concluded with a 
motion. He felt it, he said, his 
duty to move the previous ques- 


tion on the motion made by tfiw 
hon. and learned gentleman, not 
from a wish to oppose him, not 
from any disposition to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of inquiry, but 
because he conceived the adop- 
tion of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman's views would tend to se- 
parate the inquiry into the state 
of the criminal law, from the in- 
quiry into the nature of punish- 
ments ; thus defeating the united 
consideration of such important 
and concomitant topics ; and be-* 
cause he therefore thought the 
appointment of the committee of 
last night was the step most cal- 
culated to lead to advantageous 
results. 

Among the speeches in favour 
of his hon. and learned friend, 
one of the most decided was, that 
of Mr. Wilberforce . He began; 
with declaring, that in his long 
experience of that House, he had 
never heard a more able address, 
a more splendid display of pro- 
found knowledge of the subject, 
with such forcible reasoning from 
the facts which that knowledge 
had called forth. He had not 
only derived great pleasure from 
what he had heard, but also from 
what he had not heard in the 
course of the discussion : namely, 
those arguments, or rattier those 
objections, against alterations of, 
or inquiry into, old laws and cus- 
toms, which bad been so vehe- 
mently urged at former periods. 
He had heard opinions at that 
time, which any man would blush 
to hold at the present day. No 
such objections were, however, 
made on this occasion ; and the 
only one to the motion of his hon. 
and learned friend was, that it 
would be better to refer the 
matter 
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toatter to the committee pro- 
posed by his noble friend. Why 
should he prefer the expectation 
of a committee, when he might 
have one at .the present moment, 
when there were so many reasons 
urging to the immediate inquiry ? 
Why should not some alteration 
be made, which would take from 
a jury the painful task which they 
had so often to perform at pre- 
sent ? and yet that could be done 
by an alteration of the laws. It 
had been said, that our laws had 
not been made all at once, but had 
been the result of gradual legisla- 
tion. That was the fact ; but it 
argued nothing against the ori- 
ginal motion. It was thought a 
safe way of checking the crime, 
to fix the penalty of death against 
its commission. But experience 
taught, that this was a most er- 
roneous mode of legislation. The 
persons with whom we had to 
deal, were such as were careless, 
as well of this life, as of the life 
to come. They looked not to 
the enormity of the crime, but to 
the chance of escaping the punish- 
ment. Ought, then, the system 
to be continued which this very 
principle brought into action? If 
not, there was the very best rea* 
son for a committee. He Could 
not but think, that instead of 
being considered hasty in their 
desire for a committee on this 
subject, they ought rather to be 
accused of being tardy in not 
.having called for it before ; and 
that the legislature was to blame 
in having so long neglected a 
matter wherein human life was at 
stake. 

Several other members spoke 
upon this occasion. At length, 
the previous question being put, 
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“ That that question be now put/ 9 
the House divided: Ayes, 147; 
Noes, 128 : Majority in favour of 
Sir James Mackintosh's motion, 
19. The main question was then 
put and agreed to; and a com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting 
of several leading members. 

Trial by Battle Abolition Bill* 

The Attorney General having, 
on March 19, moved the order of 
the day for the farther consider a-; 
tion of the report of this Bill, 
Sir F, Burdett rose, to consider 
at large how it would affect the 
right of appeal, with which, he 
conceived, it had nothing what- 
ever to do, any more than an in- 
dictment at common or statute 
law. It was, he thought, a mea- 
sure which went to increase the 
power of the Crown, inasmuch 
as it would deprive the .subject of 
an appeal against what might be 
an illegal and unjust extension 
pf the power of the Crown in par- 
doning criminals in cases of mur- 
der. After a considerable dis- 
cussion upon this subject, Sir F* 
Burdett moved, to leave out from 
the word “ That," to the end of 
the question, in order to add the 
words, “ That this bill be recom- 
mitted." 

Mr* Sergeant Copley said, that 
he would rather that the bill of 
his hon and learned friend should 
be lost altogether, than that an 
attempt should be made to carry 
it into effect with tbe amendment 
proposed to be made. He then 
adduced a considerable number 
of facts, to show, that the right 
of appeal was still acted upon, 
and considered as the law of the 
land. Proceeding to the speech 
of the hon. baronet, he said he 

[b 23 had 
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had maintained, that the Crown 
had no right to pardon for mur- 
der, and that it was abolished by 
statute. In this he begged leave 
to differ from him entirely. The 
Crown had the prerogative, 
though it might, like other pre- 
rogatives, be abased ; but if 
taken from the Crown, where 
would the hon. baronet have it 
placed ? When a party was pro- 
secuted for a criminal offence, it 
was necessary that he should be 
charged upon oath, and a grand 
jury must find a bill before he 
could be put upon his trial ; but 
in a case of appeal, it was only 
necessary for the appellant to 
make affidavit that he believed 
die party to be guilty. Yet such 
was the system which the hon. 
baronet, an avowed friend to the 
liberty of the subject, felt him- 
self called upon to applaud. 

The Attorney General justified 
the clause as absolutely neces- 
sary. If, in the case of Ashford, 
v. Thornton, the appellant had 
persevered in the trial by battle, 
he had no doubt the legislature 
would have felt it their imperious 
duty at once to have interfered, 
and have passed an ex post facto 
law for preventing so degrading a 
spectacle from taking place. 

The question being put, “ That 
the words proposed to be left 
out, stand part of the question,” 
the House divided; Ayes, 86; 
Noes, 4*. 

On the 22nd of March, the 
same bill being moved for a third 
reading by the Attorney General, 
Sir Robert Wilson , after moving, 
as an amendment, “ That the bill 
be read a third time this day 
three weeks, the House again 
divided upon the question that 


the bill be now read a third time# 
This was carried by Ayes, 64? ; 
Noes, 2 : Majority, 62. The 
bill was then read a third time, 
and passed. 

First Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee, on the expediency of 
the Bank resuming Cash Pay- 
ments. 

“ The Committee of Secrecy, 
appointed to consider of the state 
of the Bank of England, with re- 
ference t6 the expediency of the 
resumption of Cash Payments at 
the period fixed by law, and into 
such other matters as are con- 
nected therewith ; and to report 
to the House such information 
relative thereto, as may be dis- 
closed without injury to the public 
interests, with their Observations 
thereupon — Are engaged in deli- 
berating upon their report, which 
they hope to be able to present 
to the House on an early day 
after the approaching recess. 

“ The committee having a con- 
fident expectation that, in that 
report, they shall be enabled to 
fix a period, and recommend a 
plan, for the final removal of the 
present restriction on the Bank, 
think it their duty to submit to 
the House, that the execution of 
any such plan would, in their 
opinion, be materially obstructed 
and delayed by a continuance of 
the drain upon the treasure of 
the Bank, on account of the en- 
gagement of the Bank to pay in 
cash all its notes outstanding, of 
an earlier date than Jan. 1st, 
1817, and on the account of the 
payment in cash of fractional 
sums under 5l. 

“ That the committee, there- 
fore, think it their duty to sug- 
gest 
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gest to the House the expe- 
diency of passing forthwith a bill, 
restraining all such payments in 
gold coin, until the report of the 
committee shall have been re- 
ceived, and considered by the 
House, and a legislative mea- 
sure passed thereupon/* 

The Report was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Ped then said, that the 
object of this bill would be, to 
restrain, till the expiration of the 
present session of parliament, 
issues of cash in the manner he 
had described. The delay would 
enable the House to consider the 
subject, and to take the measures 
which the committee might here- 
after suggest. The reasons for 
this measure lay within a short 
compass. Whenever the time 
came for removing the restric- 
tion, a large sum in cash would 
be necessary ; that sum consi- 
derably exceeded the sum which 
the Bank had at present in its 
possession ; and as it was mani- 
fest that any diminution of this 
sum would not be productive of 
any advantage to the country by 
its immediate effects, so it was 
also plain, that this diminution of 
its treasure would make the Bank 
more unable to return to cash 
payments, and would therefore 
tend to postpone the period for 
the termination of the restriction. 
It was for these reasons, and in 
the fullest confidence that it 
would tend to hasten the period 
of cash payments, that he should 
propose the measure. He then 
.moved “ for leave to bring in a 
bill to restrain the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land from making payments in 
cash, under certain notices given 
by them for that purpose/’ 
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Mr. Peel then added, as it was 
of the highest utility that the 
measure should pass as expedi- 
tiously as possible, he hoped the 
House would allow it to go 
through its several stages that 
evening. 

Mr. Brougham , among various 
other grounds by which he jus- 
tified an opposition to the pro- 
posed bill in all its stages, said, 
that it would be one of the most 
unwarrantable kinds of proceed- 
ing, to commit a violent breach 
of the forms of the House to pro- 
tect the House against its own 
regulations. The Bank had not 
been compelled to pay the notes 
issued before 18 J 7 ; they had the 
option to pay or not pay. If, 
therefore, the measure had been 
founded on the convenience of 
the Bank, he had no doubt as to 
the course to be taken. But he 
had more doubt when it was put 
on another ground, namely, that 
the committee not having finished 
its investigation, but having made 
a certain progress in it, not see- 
ing exactly to what end their 
deliberations would lead, had 
grounds for supposing, that ano- 
ther measure, if not necessary, 
would be mainly subservient. 
But when the proposition was 
thus stated, the question arose, 
why should this measure be 
hurried through the House with 
such extraordinary rapidity. The 
question now came to a balance 
of evils. If he was persuaded 
that the, measure was necessary, 
and if it were delayed three or 
four days it would be wholly 
nugatory, he might be content 
to take the extraordinaty step 
which was recommended; but 
unless the right hon. mover, and 
the other members of the com- 
mittee 
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mittee could take on themselves 
to say this, he, for one, could not 
consent to see the standing orders 
of the House violated. 

Lord Castlereagh next rose as 
an assistant to his right hon. 
friend, but it was merely for 
sufch a purpose that he gave 
himself tne trouble of speaking 
at all. 

Mr. Tierney affirmed that this 
was one of the most important 
measures that could be brought 
before parliament ; and if one 
thing surprised him more than 
another, it was the extraordinary 
composure with which the pro- 
position had been received. He 
went on to say, that they would 
now find that the promises of 
the Bank were worth nothing; 
and that the faith of the legisla- 
ture was not more valuable than 
the promises of the Bank ; for 
those who from excessive wari T 
pess chose to possess notes con- 
vertible into gold, were cut off 
by an act of parliament passed 
through each House in a single 
night, from the property which 
Was gratifying to their own 

E rivate feelings. But it would 
e said, necessitas suprema lex , 
and it was necessary to examine 
bow the question of the issues 
stood. It was in 1817 that the 
notices were issued under which 
the payments were made ; and 
the drain had gone on from that 
time to this without answering 
any other purpose than to enable 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
to make a speech, to say that 
cash payments were virtually re- 
sumed. In the last year he had 
brought in a bill for continuing 
the restriction act, and at the 
same time he saw with his eyes 
wide open; the drain which was 


then going on more rapidly than 
at any time since, yet he took no 
step to stop it. He believed 
there was not a gentleman in 
the committee who Defore Satur-r 
day had heard a word either of 
the danger or the remedy ; and 
for his own part, till yesterday, 
he should no more have thought 
of the committee making such a 
report, than of their doing the 
most improbable and extravagant 
thing in the world. The House 
at large were in the dark from 
knowing too little ; he, on the 
contrary, was in a difficulty from 
knowing too much as a member 
of the secret committee. But 
to mention a fact that was no 
secret ; what had been the con- 
duct of the Bank ? Their whole 
object, it was said, was to re-* 
sume cash payments ; they lived 
in the hope of it, and the delay 
of it was misery. The noble lord 
was very anxious on the subject ; 
he had laboured to prove, that 
the less money the Bank had, the 
less they could pay (for that was 
the amount of his proposition ), 
but as for the Bank, they felt no 
alarm whatever. So quiet were 
they, that no conversation had 
taken place between the Governor 
and the Chancellor of the Ex-* 
chequer for the last three months* 
It was said, on the part of the 
Bank, that they did not ask for 
this measure. It was, indeed, 
only on Saturday night, that its 
expediency was suggested by 
two hon. gentlemen, one a Bank 
director, the other a gentleman, 
no doubt, of mercantile conse- 
quence. But it was for the House 
to consider, whether it would 
allow, upon such a suggestion, 
all the usual forms to be sus- 
pended, in order to carry a mea- 
sure. 
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«ure, of the necessity of which 
it had no evidence whatsoever. 

Such was the principal evi- 
dence brought by. the right hon. 
member in favour of the party he 
was supporting. 

After several members had 
given their opinion concerning 
the question, of whom the ma- 
jority were clearly in favour of 
the means employed by the right 
hon. mover, the House resolved 
itself into a committee on the 
Bank-restriction acts, and leave 
was given to bring in th$ bill. 
The House having resumed, the 
bill was read a first and second 
time, committed, and reported. 
On the motion, that it be read a 
third time, Mr . Gurney said that 
he could not avoid expressing 
bis fear that the measure woula 
be productive of more evil, than 
could result from any good ex- 
pected from it. 

The bill was then passed. 

In the House of Lords, after 
the Earl of Harrvwby had risen 
to move that the standing order 
relative to the progress ofoills be 
suspended, that the present mea- 
sure might pass through its re- 
maining stages forthwith, some 
other lords made observations on 
the bills at issue. 

The standing orders being sus- 
pended, the bill was then lead a 
second time, and the commitment 
having been negatived, it was 
read a third time, and passed. 

Roman Catholic Claims. 

In the House of Commons, on 
May 3rd, petitions were pre- 
sented respecting the claims of 
the Roman Catholics, by the 
following members : Mr. BasUurd, 
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against their claims, from the 
county of Devon, and from the 
city of Exeter; Mr. Peel and 
Mr. Methuen, on the same side ; 
sir George Hill, from the citizens 
and inhabitants of Londonderry, 
on the same side; Lord Ebring- 
ton and Mr. Western, in favour 
of the Catholics ; and many other 
petitions on the same subject, 
which were ordered to He on the 
table. 

On the same day, the Right 
Hon* Mr . Grattan presented eight 
Roman Catholic, and five Protes- 
tant petitions in favour of the 
Roman Catholic claims, after 
which he rose, and made a speech, 
of which the following were the 
leading points : 

The hon. member began with 
expressing his ardent hope, that 
the wishes of the Catholics should 
ultimately succeed, and that they 
would give strength to the Pro- 
testant church, to the Act of Set- 
tlement, to the Protestant suc- 
cession to the crown, and would 
form an identification with the 


people, so as to preserve tran- 
quillity at home, and security and 
respectability abroad. He pro- 
ceeded in ms argument to ob- 
serve, first, that the Roman C*r 
tholics had a common law right 
to eligibility ; secondly, that the 
parliament nad in justice no right 
to require them to abjure their 
refigion ; thirdly, that tne Romah 
Catholic religion is no evidence 
of perfidy or treason ; fourthly, 
that you reject the Roman Ca- 
tholics for what they have ab- 
jured, and require of them to 
abjure that which does not belong 
to the cQgnizance of the civil 
magistrate, namely, the articles 
of weir religion. 

In 
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In continuing the disqualifica- 
tion of the Roman Catholics, we 
not only deprive them of the 
common law right of eligibility, 
but we affect the foundation of 
our own religion. When we say 
that the Roman Catholic is inca- 
pable of moral obligation or poli- 
tical allegiance, we affirm that 
Christianity does not extend to 
France, to Italy, to Spain, to a 
great part of Germany, and of 
course we deprive it of one great 
proof of its divinity. You an- 
swer this by charges against the 
Roman Catholics. 1 have stated 
those charges to be unfounded. 
You did not believe in them in 
the 17th of the king, when you 
declared the Roman Catholics to 
be good and loyal subjects ; when 
you gave them the right of bear- 
ing arms ; when you gave them 
in Ireland, the election franchise; 
when you gave them the army 
•and navy ; when you restored 
the popedom ; when you helped 
to restore the house of Bourbon, 
and with them to give new 
strength to the Roman religion 
in France. You saw that a Roman 
Catholic church establishment 
was better than philosophy, and 
that Christianity with seven sa- 
craments, was better than infi- 
delity. 

But it is said, if you emanci- 
pate Roman Catholics, their 
6lergy will overturn the govern- 
ment ; they will use their influ- 
ence with the laity, who will for- 
feit their lives in the vain attempt 
to give domination to their 
church. This argument is fun- 
damentally erroneous : it sup- 
poses that man struggles for the 
domination of his church esta- 
blishment by nature. Man is not 


attached to church establishment 
by nature ; it is a creature of art, 
and a question in politics, not a 
work of nature. The argument 
goes farther, and says, that men 
would prefer the domination of 
their church establishment to all 
considerations, moral or political : 
that is to say, that all men are 
by nature fanatics. This argu- 
ment is not only not according 
to human nature, but the reverse. 
It is supposed that Dr. Poynter, 
an excellent subject, will, upon 
the emancipation of his flock, 
say to the Duke of Norfolk, vour 
grace is now possessed of the 
privileges of the constitution, and 
will now, of course, try to sub- 
vert the government ; that is to 
say, lose your head by a fruitless 
attempt to get me made arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Argu- 
ment arrives at last to the mon- 
strous palliation of two crimes, 
rebellion of the Roman Catholics 
for the ambition of their church, 
and pains and penalties imposed 
upon the Roman Catholics, for 
the exercise of their religion. 

The argument I combat not 
only goes against the nature of 
man, but against the drift of the 
age. The question is not now, 
which church ? but whether any. 
When you attack the religion of 
Europe, you attack the religion 
of England. There is a great 
similitude. You send for your 
clergy when you are sick, or 
dying : your sacrament is more 
than a commemoration, though 
less than a transubstantiation : 
there are shades of difference it 
is true; but if their hierarchy be 
so abominable, yours cannot be 
pure, and in your common down- 
fall, you will learn your similitude. 

The 
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The objection which allege# 
the growth of demand, naturally 
connects itself with this part of 
the subject; if the Roman Ca- 
tholics get a share in the state, 
they will demand a share in the 
church, that is to say, they will 
desire to become Protestant 
clergymen. Here, however, the 
nature of things interposes insu- 
perable limits ; but if they mean 
that he will desire a church esta- 
blishment of his own, they are 
mistaken : it is what the Protes- 
tants in general wish to give him, 
and the Roman Catholic declines, 
because he does not feel that 
impulse in favour of a church 
ascendancy; because they wish 
to have their pastors a little 
nearer themselves, and less con- 
nected with the court. 

• Mr. Grattan, pursuing his line 
of argument, says, the oath and 
declaration framed at the Revolu- 
tion, were intended to be final, 
parliament says otherwise; the 
House of Lords, in its resolution 
of 1705, says otherwise; in the 
act of the Scotch Union, it de- 
clares that the oath and declara- 
tion were not to be final ; and 
parliament, in the act of the Irish 
Union makes the same declara- 
tion. In order to obtain the ap- 
probation of the Roman Catholics 
m favour of the Union, they were 
informed by parliament, that their 
exclusion was not final. So that 
instead of a covenant amongst 
the Protestants, against the 
Roman Catholics for their final 
exclusion, there is a covenant 
between the same against their 
final exclusion. The rigour of 
the acts directed against the 
Roman Catholics was intended 
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against such as refused to abjure 
the temporal power of the pope. 
Now this description does not 
comprehend the present race of 
Catholics, and therefore they do 
not come within the meaning of 
the act of exclusion, as declared 
in the act of 1793. Of the peti- 
tioners against the Roman Ca- 
tholics I know, and personally 
regard many; but I would ask 
them, do they really think their 
fellow subjects should be ex- 
cluded on account of extreme 
unction ? certainly not : for tran- 
substantiation ? — certainly not : 
and yet their application, if 
strictly taken, would, for no better 
reason, deprive them of their 
civil rights for ever. They will 
observe, also, that there was no 
law against the admission of 
Roman Catholics into the Irish 
parliament at the time of the 
Revolution, nor did any law take 
place till near one hundred years 
after. They have then chosen a 
period as the standard of their 
rights, when the Roman Catholics 
were not excluded from seats in 
parliament by law, and when the 
whole country was deprived of 
trade and liberty, by power. 

After a considerable number 
of detached observations on va- 
rious topics, Mr. Grattan con- 
cluded his speech in the following 
manner : 

Our prince is, on the part of 
his father, the supreme head of 
the church ; we are his national 
council, and have a right to 
advise him.i I avail myself of 
that privilege, and say to him, 
My Prince, my Master, you must 
take the lead in the deliverance 
of your people. Your predeces- 
sor, 
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sor, the Plantagenet, conquered 
on the continent, so have you ; 
but then they confirmed the 
great charter thirty times: your 
other predecessor, the Tudor, 
saved Holland ; but then she 
passed good laws without number : 
the Hanover, and under your 
direction, has carried Europe on 
his back ; but then a great work 
still remains for the fulfilment of 
this glory, a fourth part of your 
subjects are now before you. 
Come, the destinies of the house 
of Hanover are waiting for you ; 
come, be the emancipator of the 
Catholics, as you have been the 
deliverer of Europe, and look in 
the face the Plantagenet and the 
Tudor. I move, Sir, “ That this 
House do resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole House, 
to consider the state of the laws 
by which the oaths or declara- 
tions are required to be taken, 
or made as qualifications for the 
enjoyment of offices, and the 
exercise of civil functions, so far 
as the same affect his majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects, and 
whether it would be expedient 
in any, or what manner to alter 
or modify the same, and subject 
to what provisions and regula- 
tions.” 

Mr. Croker now rose to second 
the motion, in which he said that 
he owed some apology to the 
House for venturing to solicit its 
attention at so early a stage in 
the debate, but he trusted that 
an apology would be found in the 
nature of the considerations 
which he had to offer to its 
notice. The statute which the 
hon. gentleman found prescribing 
the oaths at present existing as 


the principal one now in force on 
this point, is the first of Geo. 1st, 
which provides, that all persona 
holding any office, civil or mili- 
tary, or any place of emolument 
or trust, shall, within three months 
after they shall have entered 
upon any such place or office, 
subscribe in one of the eourts at 
Westminster, or at the general 
quarter sessions of the peace, the 
oaths in the statute set forth, 
namely, the oath of allegiance, 
the oath of supremacy, and the 
oath of abjuration. By a subse- 
quent act of 9th George 2nd, it 
is provided that, instead of the 
period of three months given by 
the statute of George 1st, a 
period of six months shall be 
allowed for qualification ; and 
farther, that the declaration 
against transubstantiation enacted 
25th Charles II, shall also be 
made at the same time. From 
this time commences a new 
series of legislation on the sub- 
ject, for, from the extension of 
the period allowed for qualifica- 
tion, the wisdom of parliament 
has been pleased annually to 
pass an Act of Indemnity, which 
reciting the acts, imposing; the 
oaths of qualification, and the 
declaration against transuhstan- 
tiation, enacts, that any person 
who may, before the passing of 
such an act, have omitted so to 
qualify himself, shall not be 
liable to any pains or penalties 
for such omission, provided he 
shall qualify before the 25th of 
March next ensuing. If {says 
the hon. gentleman) with all the 
attention I have directed towards 
this subject, I should have failed 
in unravelling its details, if no 
research 
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research can guide us, and if no 
authority will direct us to a clear 
view of the true state of the law, 
1 ask, confidently ask, is it not 
high time to have a committee of 
investigation ? Again— What, on 
all creatures, is the effect of the 
lash, but to make them pursue 
their course with a blinder, and 
more headlong fury? Jealousy 
and severity may have produced 
distrust and disaffection ; but by 
the very same operation of our 
nature, moderation and kindness 
must generate mutual confidence, 
and a reciprocity of affection. 

Mr. Leslie Foster opposed the 
concessions to the Catholics on 
various distinct grounds. The 
first was the actual state of the 
Protestant feeling in Great Brit- 
tain, which, he said, was not 
ambiguous, at least could not be 
contradicted in that House. His 
second ground was the indispo- 
sition of the majority of the Pro- 
testants in Ireland to entertain 
such an idea, which, from un- 
doubted authority, he contended 
to have been very inconsiderable. 
A third case is the feelings of 
the Roman Catholics themselves. 
The Relief bill, of 1813, were in 
search of expressions to mark 
their execration of it. They 
pronounced it to be a law of 
penalty, and preferred to it their 
present state of exclusion. The 
clergy in their pulpits, and the 
bishops in a solemn synod, de- 
clared that they could not sub- 
mit to it without incurring the 
guilt of schism ; and that, with 
the blessing of God, they would 
lay down their lives for it. In 
1793, the claim for political 

E >wer was advanced by the 
ghest Catholic authority, a 
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regular convention sitting like a 
parliament in Dublin. By their 
secretary they promulgated their 
declaration, of which their whole 
demand was limited to the four 
following objects : admission to 
the profession and practice of the 
law ; a capacity to serve as county 
magistrates ; a right to be sum- 
moned, and to serve on grand 
and petit juries; and the right 
of voting in counties only for 
Protestant members of parlia- 
ment. This ultimatum of Car 
tholic desire was conceded to 
them; but in iwo short years 
afterwards, they approached the 
Irish parliament with such fer- 
vency of entreaty for admission 
into both houses of parliament, 
that Lord Fitzwilliam, then lord 
lieutenant, declared in a speech 
delivered after his recall, that the 
Irish Catholics would go into a 
rebellion if they were refused. 

The right hon. gentleman coin 
eluded with saying, the church 
of England has grown with the 
growth of our civil freedom, been 
overcome when it was overcome, 
and triumphed when it triumphed, 
Like our civil constitution, it is a 
happy mixture of whatever there 
is safe and beneficial in the oppo- 
site extremes of liberty and 
power, adopting the free spirit, 
though not the tenets, which 
marks the church of Geneva, but 
tempering it by retaining the 
principles of supremacy and epis- 
copy. And never be it forgotten, 
that in Ireland it superadds the 
additional claim to your present 
protection, that in all times past 
it has been your tenure of the 
island. 

Lord Normonby next rose, who 
after strongly expressing his feel- 
ings 
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ings in favour of the Catholics, 
said, in conclusion, I shall rest 
their case principally upon this 
point: can any man sincerely 
and solemnly affirm, that he be- 
lieves the safety of the state re- 
quires the continuance of the 
present system? Let that man, 
and that man Only, vote against 
the present motion. 

Other persons spoke for and 
against the present motion ; at 
length, the House having been 
cleared, amidst numerous cries 
for the question, there appeared, 
Ayes, 241 ; Noes, 243 : Majority 
against the Motion, 2. 

In the House of Lords, on 
May 17th, the Earl of Donough* 
more rose, in pursuance to notice 
given, to call their lordships’ 
attention to the petitions, praying 
for relief to the Roman Catholics ; 
and in furtherance of this object, 
he submitted to their lordships a 
resolution to the effect that this 
House resolve itself into a com- 
mittee to consider the state of the 
laws which inflict civil disabilities 
on account of religious opinions, 
particularly in so far as those laws 
deprive his majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects of the exercise of 
their civil rights ; and in how far 
it may be expedient to alter or 
modify the same. The earl then 
entered into a consideration of 
the manner in which the Catholics 
were still fettered ; and he said, 
if the House went into the com- 
mittee, he should propose, in the 
first place, the repeal or modifi- 
cation of the declaration oath, a 
great part of which amounted to 
a denial of doctrines, held, by 
those who believed them, to be 
the great truths of the Christian 
religion ; and in the second place, 


to obtain the repeal of the oath 
of abjuration. The oath of su- 
premacy, he thought, might re- 
main. He concluded by moving 
the resolution stated in the begin- 
ning of his speech. 

The Bishop of Worcester 
strongly declared against the 
claims of the Catholics, and pro- 
tested against bringing them 
within one single step of putting 
their church in the place of the 
establishment. 

The Bishop of Norwich held 
the opposite Opinions ; and said 
that it was the duty of the Houso 
to let England cease from this 
day forward to be the only coun- 
try in Europe where intolerance 
was established by law, where 
religious opinions excluded from 
civil office, and where men were 
obliged to surrender their rights 
for the sake of their conscience. 

The Bishop of Peterborough 
asserted that it was not merely 
on account of any difference in 
abstract opinions between the 
petitioners and themselves, that 
they thought their religion a 
ground of exclusion ; but because 
opinions, abstract in themselves, 
are coupled with other opinions 
which are not so. Having con- 
sidered this question in reference 
to the state, he next considered 
it in reference to the church, and 
dwelt with some force upon the 
dangers which might attend it 
under a papal establishment. 

The Lord Chancellor thought 
that in the present question, the 
real point at issue was, not what 
would satisfy the Catholic alone, 
but what would or ought to 
satisfy the Protestant. What 
security by oath could the Ca- 
tholics give which could recon- 
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cile the king’s supremacy in 
things temporal, with the pope’s 
supremacy in things ecclesias- 
tical? To him it appeared, that 
out of all the plans proposed 
to parliament since the com- 
mencement of these discussions, 
none of them were practicable ; 
because, if we were to believe the 
recorded history of the country 
from 1660 to 1688, it would be 
seen how systematically the 
Roman Catholics pursued the 
accomplishment of their own ob- 
jects, and the destruction of the 
national church. If the House 
looked to the sentiments which 
were avowed and expressed by 
the Catholic church during the 
whole reign of Charles the 2nd, 
it would see the necessity of the 
present disqualifications, and how 
strongly that necessity was im- 
pressed on the minds of the 
whole nation. At the latter part 
of the two periods alluded to, it 
was resolved that this country 
should have a Protestant king, a 
Protestant parliament, and a Pro- 
testant government. Such was 
the great principle parliament 
ought always to have in view, 
holding in due reverence that 
right of all men derived to them 
from God, that they should not 
be persecuted for religious opi- 
nions. 

After a considerable range 
through various sentiments, his 
lordship said, that he should be- 
tray his duty to his sovereign, 
who by law ought to be a Pro- 
testant, to the people, who were 
Protestants, to the two Houses 
of Parliament, who by law ought 
to be Protestants, were he not 
decidedly to oppose such motions 
as that brought by the noble 
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earl, unless the Catholics were, 
in the first instance, to declare 
and prove that they had re- 
nounced those doctrines which 
rendered their admission to a full 
participation of the rights of their 
fellow subjects, dangerous to the 
tranquillity of the state. 

Earl Grey y who had already 
made up his mind to the support 
of the noble earl who was the 
mover of the question, said, that 
in due deference to the noble and 
learned lord’s authority, he felt it 
incumbent on him to contest some 
of the points which that lord had 
endeavoured to establish in sup- 
ort of his own opinions. What, 
e «said, was the meaning of the 
expression, that the constitution 
established at the Revolution was 
essentially and fundamentally Pro- 
testant ? He, himself, could find 
no othei 1 meaning than that it was 
not contained in the great charters 
of the constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, and the Act of Settle- 
ment. If, however, it could be 
shown that they were securities 
established, not at the Revolution, 
but at periods previous and sub- 
sequent to that event ; if none of 
them were ingrafted in those acts 
which formed the charter of our 
constitution ; if it could be proved 
that they arose from particular 
circumstances and the exigences 
of particular times, then the 
whole of the noble and learned 
lord’s argument would fall to the 
ground. 

The first of the acts to which 
her had referred was the Corpora- 
tion Act, passed in the first year 
after the Restoration. The ob- 
ject of this act was, not the ex* 
elusion of the Catholics, who, at 
that period, had seats in parlia- 
ment, 
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ment, but the exclusion of per- 
sons who had been supporters of 
Cromwell , who had contributed 
to overturn the constitution. The 
next was the Test Act, passed in 
the 25th of Charles 2nd. Un- 
doubtedly that act was directed 
against the Catholics, but chiefly 
against the duke of York, the 
presumptive heir of the crown, 
and known to be of the Catholic 
religion. Then came the 30th of 
Charles 2nd, of the origin of which 
it is notorious, that it was a con- 
sequence of the plots of Oates 
and Bedloe. This act was passed, 
not as the noble and learned lord 
described as emanating from the 
deliberate wisdom ana prospec- 
tive caution of parliament, but for 
the purpose of excluding one 
class of the king’s subjects from 
the rights and privileges, which 
until that period they had en- 
joyed. Such were the laws passed 
previous to the Revolution, all of 
them founded on particular cir- 
cumstances which no longer ex- 
isted. It was true that our an- 
cestors, after the expulsion of 
James, retained those laws, and 
added others of a more severe 
tenor; but let their lordships 
look at the causes which induced 
them so to act. The king had 
taken refuge with, and received 
assistance from, the greatest Ca- 
tholic sovereign in Europe. He 
was supported by a number of 
partizans in this country, of whom 
the largest proportion were Ca- 
tholics. Our ancestors, wisely 
deviating as little as possible from 
the principle of hereditary suc- 
cession, had established the suc- 
cession in the line of the exiled 
monarch’s daughters. Added to 
that, was the belief entertained by 
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the great men by whom the Re- 
volution was effected, of the de- 
ceitful character of the Catholic 
religion, and of the abhorrent na- 
ture of their tenets. In all these 
circumstances would be seen the 
cause of laws so contrary to the 
spirit which produced the Revo- 
lution. The necessity for those 
laws no longer existing, the policy 
which induced our ancestors to 
pass them could no longer be 
urged for their continuance ; but 
the policy which induced them to 
declare that the English were free, 
required that freedom should be 
extended to the Catholics, now 
that no cause remained for with- 
holding it. 

The earl then deviated into a 
close attack upon the principles 
avowed by the Chancellor, in 
which he chd not forget a defence 
of the system of Locke, in -whom 
he found* the friend of justice, 
benevolence, and freedom. He 
ended his speech, with noticing 
the present dangers which threat- 
ened our security ; and he asked, 
why is Ireland to be left a con- 
tinued prey to that system of 
proscription from whence so much 
alarm and danger has been felt 
through the empire ? Was it any 
thing less than madness to suffer 
such dangers to accumulate, and 
not, when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, to take the certain 
means to allay present discon- 
tent, and provide future security. 

The Earl of Liverpool , who 
succeeded to the last speaker, 
found little to add to the attacks 
made by the Chancellor and other 
opposers of the Catholic claims. 
He fully subscribed to that sys- 
tem which maintained itself by a 
Protestant religion, with a Pro- 
testant 
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testant monarchy, and a Protes- 
tant parliament. 

The remaining speakers, com- 
prising the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, the Earl of Westmore- 
land, the Earl of Carnarvon, the 
Duke of Wellington, and the 
Earl of Darnley, made little ad- 
dition to the arguments used by 
the speakers which had preceded 
them. The question was then 
loudly called for, which gave, 

Contents 70 

Proxies * • . 36 

—106 

Not Contents *. . . . 97 

Proxies 50 

—147 

Majority against the Motion, 4*1. 

On May 25th, Earl Grey rose, 
to submit to their lordships a bill 
to relieve Roman Catholics from 
taking the declaratory oaths 
against Transubstantiation and 
the Invocation of Saints. He 
resumed, that no obstacle would 
e opposed to the passing of this 
bill, which did not m theleast in- 
terfere with any securities which 
some noble lords thought ought 
to be required of Roman Catho- 
lics. It merely affected certain 
dogmatic opinions, and had no re- 
ference whatever to any question 
of supremacy, political or spiri- 
tual. He then presented a bill 
for abrogating so much of the 
Acts of the 25th and SOth of 
Charles 2nd as prescribes to all 
officers civil and military, and to 
members of both Houses of par- 
liament, a Declaration against the 
Doctrine of Transubstantiation 
and the Invocation of Saints. 

The Bill was read a first time. 
On the 10th of June, Earl 
Grey said, that the bill the second 
reading of which he rose to move, 
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would, he hoped, have met with 
the general concurrence of their 
lordships. That hope was founded 
on the reasonableness, as it ap- 
peared to him, of the bill itself, 
and the admission that doctrines 
of faith were not a ground for the 
exclusion of Roman Catholics 
from the enjoyment of the ad- 
vantages of the British constitu- 
tion. But he was told, from an 
authority which he could not 
doubt, that his bill was to be met 
with a most determined opposi- 
tion. His lordship entered with 
much ability into a discussion re- 
specting the intended attack ; but 
it will probably be more to the 
purpose, to consider the resolu- 
tions of a body of men against 
the bill in question, on which he 
was told that a petition was to be 
founded. 

The first resolution stated. 
“ That the British constitution* 
and government are essentially 
and fundamentally Protestant, 
and the Protestant religion forms 
the great security of the public 
happiness and welfare ot this 
eountrv, as established and se- 
cured by a solemn national com- 
pact at the period of the Revolu- 
tion, and by the acts of the legis- 
lature which happily settled the 
crown of these realms upon hi* 
majesty’s august family. The 
second resolution mentioned, 
“ That being sensible of the re- 
ligious and political blessings en- 
joyed under the sway of the royal 
house of Brunswick, and con- 
vinced that upon the maintenance 
of that compact, and of those 
acts of settlement ; the safety of 
his majesty’s person and govern- 
ment ; the continuance of the mo- 
narchy of England ; the preserva- 
tion 

II 
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tion of the Protestant religion in 
all its integrity ; the maintenance 
of the church of England, as by 
law established; the security of 
the ancient and undoubted rights 
and liberties ; and the future 
peace and tranquillity of this 
kingdom ; do, under God, entirely 
depend ; . this meeting is filled 
with alarm when the least attempt 
is made to abrogate any of the 
laws, or subvert any of the secu- 
rities, by which those inestimable 
privileges are held.” 3rd, They 
profess, “ that by the wise policy 
of our ancestors, Roman Catho- 
lics were excluded from bearing 
certain offices and from the legis- 
lature and councils of the nation ; 
and by stat. 39, Charles 2nd, it 
was enacted, that no peer of the 
realm, or member of the House 
of Commons should vote or sit in 
parliament, until he take the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy, and 
make, subscribe, and audibly re- 
peat the declaration against tran- 
substantiation and popery.” The 
4th resolution stated, “ that the 
meeting has been informed, that 
a bill has been brought into par- 
liament, and is now in progress, 
in which it is proposed, that the 
declaration against transubstan- 
tiation required by the statute 25, 
Charles 2nd, and the declaration 
against transubstantiation and po- 
pery, required by the statute 30, 
Charles 2nd, shall no longer be 
required to be taken, as a qualifi- 
cation for holding any office or 
place of trust from his majesty, 
or under his authority, or for sit- 
ting or voting in either House of 
parliament; provided, that nothing 
therein should dispense any person 
from taking the oaths of alle- 
giance or supremacy.” The fifth 
resolution was as follows ; u That 


although the said declarations 
against transubstantiation and po- 
pery contain only a renunciation 
of certain opinions entertained by 
Roman Catholics, yet they form, 
in the opinion of this meeting, 
the principal test by which Roman 
Catholics are to be ascertained, 
and without which, the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy are not 
sufficient to exclude Roman Ca- 
tholics from parliament, and from 
situations of political power.” 
The sixth resolution represented, 
“ that the Catholics regarded 
certain baths as null and void, and 
affirmed that the Pope had him- 
self, a few years ago, published a 
proclamation to his subjects, 
wherein he authorized them to 
take a distinction between active 
and passive oaths.” In the seventh 
it was asserted, “ that the Romish 
church granted no toleration to 
those who did not participate in 
its communion ; and that there- 
fore there could be no peace or 
security for those who professed 
a different creed.” 

It maybe supposed, that several 
of the allegations brought forwards 
in this declaration were severely 
commented on by the mover of 
the bill; and the accession of 
Lord Grenville to the Catholic 
side was an important addition, 
which seemed to make a powerful 
impression on the House. When, 
however, a division of the House 
was declared, it appeared that the 
numbers were kept steady to their 
party. It stood thus : 


Contents 49 

Proxies ...« 33 

— *92 

Not Contents 72 

Proxies 69 


—141 

Majority against the Bill, 59. 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

Parliamentary Proceedings,— Second Report on Resumption of Cash- 
Payments, — Motion for a Committee on the Royal Burghs of Scot- 
land— Army Estimates— Marquis Camdens TeUership Bill— 
Foreign Enlistment BUL— Motion on the State of the Nation- 
Motion for considering of Parliamentary Reform, — Reversal of 
Fitzgerald Attainder, — Motion for an Address respecting the Slave 
Trade.— Bill for Encouragement of Emigration to the Cape of Good 
Hope, — Budget— Speaker's Speech, — Prince Regent's Speech . — 
Prorogation. 


ECOND Report of the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy on the Re- 
sumption of Cash Payments. — On 
May 6, Mr. Peel presented to the 
Home of Commons an elaborate 
report, divided by the committee 
of secrecy into two parts ; — the 
results of their inquiries into the 
state of the Bank of England, — 
and their opinion with respect to 
the expediency of the resumption 
of payments in specie, at the 
period at which by Taw they are 
to be resumed. On the first head, 
they stated themselves to have 
begun by ascertaining that the 
sums winch the Bank were liable 
to be called on to pay in ful- 
filment of their engagements, 
amounted on the 30th of January 
last, to 33,894,380/., and that the 
Bank were then in possession of 
government securities and other 
credits to the amount of 
39,096,900/., leaving a surplus in 
favour of the Bank of 5,202,320/.; 
exclusive of the permanent debt 
^due from government to the 
Bank of 14^686,800/., re-payable 
on the expiration of the charter* 
Voi~ LXL 


The committee then informed 
themselves of the amount of cash 
and bullion in the coffers of the 
Bank at various periods since 
1797, and of the .quantity of gold 
coin issued by it between the 1st 
of January 1817, at which period 
a partial resumption of cash pay* 
ments had been resorted to, and 
the 1st of January 1819; which 
was found to amount to about 
6,756,000/. They next call the 
attention of the public to the 
amount of the debt due by it to 
the Bank of England, which, on 
the 29th of April last, reached 
the sum of 19,438, 900/* After a 
variety of details and references 
to evidence connected with this 
part of the subject, the committee 
add ;— That the amount of their 
advances to the public is urged 
by the Bank as one of the main 
impediments to their early re- 
sumption of cash payments ; and 
that, in order to make prepara- 
tions for their resumption, the 
Bank require a re-paytnent to the 
extent of ten millions. N For such 
re -payment, the committee ear- 
[F] neatly 
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nestly recommend it to the House' 
to make immediate provision, and 
also to establish some permanent 
provisions limiting ana defining 
the authority of the Bank to 
make advances to the govern- 
ment, and to purchase govern- 
ment securities; and bringing 
under the constant inspection of 
parliament, the extent to which 
that authority may be in future 
exercised. 

On the second head of inquiry, 
the expediency of returning to 
cash payments at the period fixed 
by law, — the committee* proceed 
to state arguments and _ detail 
evidence from which it appears 
first, that the Bank have already 
very considerably reduced their 
issues of notes since the begin- 
ning of 1818 ; 2ndly, that in.order 
to secure themselves against the 
effects of a return to cash pay- 
ments in July next, it would be 
necessary for them to make a 
further and very sudden reduc- 
tion of that portion of their cur- 
rency which they have imme- 
diately within their control ; Srdly, 
that such reduction in the present 
state of the trade of the country, 
would be attended with very 
serious inconvenience ; in conse- 
quence of which, the committee 
recommend the further postpone- 
ment of the resumption of pay- 
ments in specie. 

A third branch of the inquiries 
of the committee had for its ob- 
ject td ascertain the supply of 
gold which might be required to 
meet the demands upon the Bank 
on the resumption of -payments 
in specie, and the practicability 
of commanding such supply.* The 
evidence on this head embraces- a 
variety of facts relative, to the iit 

i. 


vestment of British capital in 
foreign funds,— the rates of ex- 
change, — and the effects likely to 
be produced on such rates by the 
proposed resumption. On the 
whole, it is inferred that Great 
Britain has the power of com- 
manding a metallic currency, but 
that the return to it ought to be 
gradual ; and the committee con- 
clude, by recommending to the 
attention of parliament the fol- 
lowing outlines of a plan for the 

^ ose. “ That, after the first 
ay 1821, the Bank shall be 
liable /to deliver a quantity of 
gold,* not less than 60 ounces, 
of standard fineness, to be first 
essayed and stamped at his ma- 
jesty’s mint, at tne established 
mint price of 3/. 17s. 10|rf. per oz., 
in exchange for such an amount 
of notes presented to them as 
shall represent, at that rate, the 
value of the gold demanded:— 
That this liability of the Bank to 
deliver gold in exchange for their 
notes, shall continue for not less 
than two, nor more than three 
years, from the 1st of May 1821 ; 
and that, at the end of that period, 
cash payments shall be resumed : 
—That on a day to be fixed by 
parliament, not later than the 1st 
of February 1820, the Bank shall 
be required to deliver gold, of 
standard fineness, essayed and 
stamped as before- mentioned, in 
exchange for their notes (an 
amount of not less than 60 oz. of 
gold being demanded) at Al. Is. 
per oz., that being nearly the 
market’ prictf of standard gold in 
bars on an average of the last 
three months.” 

These suggestions of the com- 
mittee of secrecy on being re- 
ferred to a committee of the 
whole 
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Vrhole House, were adopted with 
some modification as the founda- 
tion of two bills, which, after con- 
siderable discussion in the Com- 
mons, passed both Houses. 

Motion for referring to a Com- 
mittee the Petitions from the Royal 
Burghs of Scotland . — May 6. 
Lord Archibald Hamilton rose 
and said, that after the petitions 
which had been presented to the 
House, praying a reform in the 
constitution and government of 
the Royal Burghs of Scotland, he 
trusted that no apology was ne- 
cessary for occupying the time of 
the House with this object. But 
when he had last month brought 
forward a subject intimately con- 
nected with this, the abuses of 
the burgh of Aberdeen, though 
he had stated as distinctly as he 
could, both what his motion was, 
and what it was not, he had not 
however escaped the unfair and 
unfounded insinuations of the gen- 
tlemen opposite. They charged 
him with using the subject merely 
as a cloak for parliamentary re- 
form ; a charge totally unfounded, 
and which he again disclaimed 
both for himself and for the peti- 
tioners, whose sole object it was 
to obtain a reform in the internal 
management of the burghs, radi- 
cal and comprehensive indeed, 
but not more than commensurate 
with the occasion. The griev- 
ances complained of .were not 
new, neither were they partial nor 
transient. Twenty-five years ago, 
similar complaints had been made 
by the burgesses of Scotland; 
and a report of a committee em- 
ployed to inauire into the subject 
had been laia on the table of the 
House. Between a reform in 
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parliament and the present object} 
there was no necessary or direct 
connection ; the remote and indi- 
rect connection between them, he 
would frankly explain;— it was 
simply this : At present, the ma- 
gistrates returned the member 
to parliament without any in- 
terference or participation of 
the burgesses ; — the burgesses 
wished to have the same power 
as to the election of the magis- 
trates, which the magistrates now 
had in the election of the mem- 
ber. And if this were granted, 
the magistrates would still retain 
the same power as now ; the only 
difference would be, that being 
themselves appointed and main- 
tained by public opinion, instead 
of being self-elected and self- 
maintained in defiance of it, they 
would probfcbly elect such mem- 
bers as were approved by the 
burgh at large. 

The existing burgh system in 
Scotland, he proceeded to say, 
was so oppressive to the inhabi- 
tants, so abhorrent from every 
principle of justice, and so very 
different from the government of 
any other part of the united em- 
pire, — he might gay ofthe civilized 
world, — that he found it difficult 
to conceive how the House could 
refuse a committee of inquiry. 
He appealed to all who heard 
him, if m the cases brought under 
the notice of the House, particu- 
larly in th&t comprehended in the 
petition from Aberdeen, a -scene 
of fraud and oppression was not 
disclosed which called loudly for 
investigation. What was the ex- 
isting system? Self-cteated power, 
acting under self-created immu- 
nity, sanctioned by law. The 
magistrate? first appointed and 
[F 2] continued 
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continued themselves in office, 
and then had this unbounded 
control over the funds of the 
burghs; they were empowered 
to contract debts to any amount 
they pleased, and though the 
burgesses were not entitled to 
inquire into their accounts, or to 
check their expenditure, they 
were responsible to the full ex* 
tent for the debts thus contracted* 
This had been shown in the case 
Of Aberdeen: there the burgesses 
had no means even of detecting 
the frauds committed by the ma- 
gistrates ; and if they had the 
means of detection, they were 
Unable by the present practice, 
fortified by decisions at law, to 
obtain any redress. The peti- 
tioners also said, that the system 
was the same in the other burghs. 
It was from parliament only they 
could seek relief. Whatever 
might be the unjust iniquitous 
conduct of the magistrates, still 
there was no remedy, no appeal 
on the part of the burgesses to 
any court of law, so long as the 
town council remained unanimous. 
Another abuse which demanded 
revision was, that the acts of 
arliament in favour of the 
urgesses, such as those which 
required the residence of magis- 
trates and prohibited the sale of 
seats in the town council, were 
allowed to fall into desuetude, 
while those which supported the 
unjust and oppressive power of 
magistrates continued in full 
forces Civil or political rights 
the burgesses of Scotland had 
Certainly none, — and if they had 
no municipal freedom or protec- 
tion, what right remained to 
them, unless indeed that of suffer- 
ing patiently this accumulation 
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of injuries and of grievances? 
The noble lord proceeded to de«* 
tail other hardships to which the 
burgesses were exposed, of 
which the illegal exaction of cess 
was one. He refuted the opinion 
advanced on a former occasion by 
the lord advocate of Scotland,’ 
that all which was wanted, was an 
act regulating the burghs ac- 
counts, and that the act of union 
was an insuperable bar to any 
more effective interference on the 
part of the House, and he stig-» 
matized thebill which that learned 
lord had introduced last year,— 
had suddenly and mysteriously 
withdrawn, and had again intro- 
duced this year, as involving an 
aggravation rather than a dimi- 
nution of the existing evil. He 
concluded by moving for a select 
committee, to consider of the pe- 
titions from the Scotch burghs, 
and to report thereon. 

The motion was opposed by 
Mr. W. Dundas, Mr. Boswel, lord 
Binning, and Mr. Forbes, princi- 
pally on the ground of its alleged 
connection with parliamentary re- 
form; it was supported by Mr. 
Primrose, Mr. P. Grant, and Mr. 
Wynn ; the latter of whom con- 
cluded by remarking, that he had 
not heard any contradiction to the 
statements of the petitions ; and 
he believed he might say with 
confidence, that at no time had 
such statements ever been made 
without securing parliamentary 
interference. 

Mr. Canning thought it proper 
to assign his reasons for voting 
against the motion of the noble 
lord. He denied in general the 
position advanced by Mr. Wynn, 
that the House might, notwith- 
standing the act of union, which 
reserved 
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reserved the rights and privileges 
of the Scotch burghs, legislate 
for these as it might do respecting 
English ones ; though he did not 
dispute that where a case of mal- 
versation ad hoc was made out, 
this might be done. The bill of 
the lord advocate remained for 
future discussion ; but to the pre- 
sent motion he never could ac- 
cede, because he was averse to 
any attempt to meddle with the 
established system of Scotch re- 
presentation ; entertaining as he 
did the utmost apprehensions of 
the consequences of any measure 
tending to what was called, par- 
liamentary reform, to which he 
declared his decided opposition, 
“ whether it exhibited itself in the 
broad, gross, disgusting, tyranni- 
cal, ana insulting shape, in which 
of late it had appeared in other 
places, or in the more plausible 
and less offensive, but not less 
dangerous charsmter, in which it 
was occasionally laid before that 
House.” 

On the division, tli$ numbers 
were, Ayes, 1 4-9 ; Noes, 144 : Ma- 
jority for the motion 5. A. result 
which was received with loud 
cheers by the opposition. 


Army Estimates . — May 7. The 
House having gone into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, lord Pal- 
merston said, that m bringing up 
the army estimates, he should 
trouble the House with few re- 
marks, as little could be added to 
the minute details of the finance 
committee on this head. Upon 
a general view of the numbers of 
the army for the present year, as 
compared with the number of 
men voted last year, taking, in 
the first instance, the permanent 


establishments of the two years, 
and leaving out the troops in In- 
dia and in France, there would be 
found a diminution of 9,8Q0 men. 
Upon a general view of the esti- 
mates of last year and the present 
year, there appeared to be a di- 
minution in the present year of 
26,042 men. This was the amount 
of the reduction of force which 
had actually been effected since 
the estimate of last year. After 
entering into a variety of details 
of expenditure, through which it 
would be superfluous to follow 
him, the noble lord concluded 
with moving, that a sum not ex- 
ceeding 258,776/. 11s. 2 d. should 
be granted to his majesty to com- 
plete the sum required for defray- 
ing the charge of his land forces 
from Dec. 25, 1818, to Dec. 24, 
1819. 

Colonel Davies conceived, that 
a saving of 120,000/. might be ef- 
fected on the estimates, by means 
which he should explain hereafter. 
He could not help expressing his 

staff, and particularly when he 
compared that of Ireland with 
this country. In England, Scot- 
land, Guernsey, and Jersey, there 
were seven general officers, ex- 
clusive of the commanders in 
chief and the heads of depart- 
ments, to 25,000 men. In Ire- 
land, to a force of only between 
17 and 18,000 mop, there were 
no less thim eleven general of- 
.ficers. He likewise questioned 
the utility of the military college?, 
which appeared to him only a 
pretence for keeping up an enor- 
mous establishment. 

Mr. Hume was hot one of those 
who thought a standing army 
should be entirely disbanded m 

time 
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time of peace ; but he considered 
it as important that it should be 
as small as possible, and regu- 
lated only by the exigency of the 
times, not by comparison with 
times of war and of extraordinary 
exertions. He must say, that in 
the present state of the country, 
3,503,337/. appeared to be a large 
sum for the efficient troops of a 
peace establishment. The noble 
lord stated a reduction in the 
amount of several items in the 
estimate, as compared with last 
year ; but there was also an in- 
crease in other items, which ren- 
dered the whole total expense of 
this year greater than that of the 
last by 88,521/. He then pointed 
out the Military College and the 
Military Asylum as fit objects of 
considerable reduction. After 
some remarks by Mr. Bennet, 
and a reply by lord Palmerston, 
the different items were put and 
agreed to. 

On May 10, when Mr. Goul- 
bum brought up the report of the 
committee of supply on the army 
estimates, these became again a 
subject of discussion. 

Sir H. Parnell animadverted 
severely on the enormous military 
establishment which government 
seemed determined to maintain, 
at a period when a deficit of 
14,000,000/. appeared in the re- 
venue, which was to be supplied 
from the sinking fund; and he 
pointed out the expense of the 
Irish staff as a fit object of in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Hume could not permit the 
grant for the support of the staff 
at home and abroad to pass with- 
out calling the attention of the 
House to the fact, that the new 
polonies of Ceylon, the Mauritius, 


the Cape, Malta, and the Ionian 
Islands, named in the grant, pos* 
sessed a revenue exceeding 
1,200,000/. entirely at the dis- 
posal of ministers, and of which 
no account had been rendered to 
parliament. This was a subject 
which parliament would be guilty 
of a culpable neglect in omitting 
to investigate ; and he founded 
upon it a motion for deducting 
from the proposed grant a sum of 
21,104/. the amount of the staff 
estimate for the above colonies. 

After some explanation from 
Mr. Goulburn, the original reso- 
lution, and afterwards all the 
other resolutions, were put and 
carried. 

Marquis Camdens Tellership 
Bill . — May 11. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for enabling the 
ublic to accept of marquis Cam- 
en’s magnificent sacrifice of the 
surplus profits of his unreduced 
tellership of the exchequer. From 
the donation of the noble mar- 
quis in this and other forms, the 
country had already derived 
45,000/. He wa6 now desirous 
to be farther enabled to give up, 
during life, the surplus income of 
his office, amounting, in time of 
peace, to about 9,000/. a year. 
Doubts had arisen whether this 
donation might not be considered 
as an illegal benevolence, unless 
sanctioned by parliament, on 
which account this bill was 
brought in ; a former act, to au- 
thorize contributions by his. ma- 
jesty’s ministers and other public 
officers, having expired. 

Lord Castlereagh , in seconding 
the motion, said, that it was not 
claiming toe much merit for such 

an 
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an act, voluntarily performed, to 
say, that a more spendid sacrifice 
ef private right to the public ser- 
vice was never heard of in any 
state. As a patent office, it might 
be fairly considered as a legal 
estate, and had always been so 
considered by that House. It 
should be remembered also, that 
it was an office which had not 
been conferred as an act of grace 
and favour on the noble marquis 
himself, but which he had inne- 
rited from his father, to whom it 
had been granted, by way of com- 
pensation for giving up the high 
and dignified appointment of chief 
justice of the Common Pleas, in 
order to enter into the political 
service of the country. 

Mr. Tierney professed the most 
sincere satisfaction in the occa- 
sion afforded for the present dis- 
cussions He had always regret- 
ted, that the conduct of marquis 
Camden in this instance should be 
passed over with so little public 
observation. It was a magnifi- 
cent donation to the country, 
made under circumstances which 
greatly enhanced its generosity. 
Were he now to mention the no- 
bleman who, in his opinion, stood 
the highest in this country, he 
should certainly name lord Cam- 
den; whose attachment to his 
country must be truly strong, to 
induce him to abandon what had 
been earned for him by his illus- 
trious father. He trusted that a 
motion would be made for placing 
some memorial on the Journals 
of the House, of so singular an 
example of disinterestedness. 

After a few words of commend- 
ation of the conduct of the noble 
marquis from Mr. Banks, Mr. 
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Wilberforce, and others, leave 
was given to bring in the bill. 

Foreign Enlistment Bill .— May 
1 S. The Attorney General rose to 
move for leave to bring in a bill, 
to prevent enlistments and equip- 
ment of vessels for foreign ser* 
vice. Every state, he observed, > 
was at liberty to set restrictions, 
on its subjects to prevent them 
from entering into tne service of 
other states for the purpose of 
warfare. A statute of Geo. 2nd, 
already made it felony to enter 
into the service of any foreign 
state ; but it was important to the 
country, that if neutrality was to 
be observed, it should be ob- 
served between states which 
claimed to themselves the right 
to act as such, as well as between 
acknowledged states. The words 
of the statute, however, were 
such, that it was doubtful whe- 
ther they would comprehend the 
case of such as entered into the 
service of unacknowledged states; 
and it was in part the object of 
his motion to amend this inequa- 
lity of the statute by introducing, 
after the words, n King, prince, 
state, potentate,” the words, 
" colony or district who do as- 
sume the powers of a govern- 
ment.” Tne law, as it stood on 
two statutes, the 9th and the 29th 
of George 2nd, annexed the heavy 
penalty of felony to the offence of 
entering the service ot a foreign 
state ; but though the law, both 
formerly and now, was equally 
against entering that of acknow- 
ledged and unacknowledged 
states, yet it could not punish 
those who entered the service of 
the latter. Thus, if any mother 
country 
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country were at war with her co- 
lonies, the law could not punish 
those who assisted the latter ; but 
if they enlisted in the service of 
the mother country, which was a 
legitimate power, they were guilty 
of felony. It was important to 
the country that the faw should 
decide, that no man should have 
a right to enlist in foreign service. 
That, in fact, was the meaning 
of the acts of George 2nd, and 
those acts would have been so 
expressed, if the circumstances 
which had since occurred had 
been foreseen. The second pro- 
vision of this bill was rendered 
necessary by the consideration, 
that assistance might be rendered 
to foreign states, through the 
means of the subjects of this 
country, not only by their enlist- 
ing in warfare, but by their fit- 
ting out ships for the purposes of 
war. In this second/ provision of 
the bill, two objects were intend- 
ed to be embraced— to prevent 
the fitting out of armed vessels, 
and also to prevent the fitting out 
or supplying other ships with war- 
like stores in any of his majesty’s 
ports. He proposed that the pe- 
nalty on the first offence should 
be for a misdemeanor; on the 
second, for a felony. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, 
that if he could consider the pre- 
sent measure merely as die in- 
troduction of a reform into our 
criminal law, he should have con- 
tented himself with giving it his 
Support. The repeal of the two 
statutes of George II he highly 
approved of : they were founded 
merely on temporary circum- 
stances, and enacted penalties 
revolting to humanity, and which 
therefore now could never be 


inflicted : they had been de~ 
scribed by his hon. and learned 
friend as applying to all times 
and circumstances, but history 
would show him that they were 
merely intended to prevent the 
formation of Jacobite armies in 
France and Spain. Though the 
attorney general had endeavoured 
to disguise the subject, and keep 
out of view the immediate ob- 
jects which the proposed mea- 
sure was designed to serve, it 
was impossible to mistake its 
character, or to avoid seeing its 
evident tendency. The bill, how- 
ever it might be worded, how- 
ever its object was concealed, 
might be entitled, “ a bill to pre- 
vent British subjects from lend- 
ing their assistance to the South 
American cause, or enlisting in 
the South American service.” 
On the general subject of the 
law, as it was now proposed to 
be amended, he would not make 
many observations. It was im- 
possible to deny that the sove- 
reign power of every state could 
interfere to prevent its subjects 
from engaging in the wars of 
other states, by which its own 
peace might be endangered, o* 
its interests affected. Why was 
the House called upon to assert 
a principle which no one doubted, 
unless it was meant to.apply it to 
teifiponuy objects ? Was honest 
neutrality intended by the mea- 
sure ? The principles of neutrality 
only required us to maintain the 
laws in being, but they could not 
command us to change any law ; 
least of all, to alter our laws fbr 
the evident advantage of one of 
the parties. His hon. and learned 
friend had said that the enact- 
ments of his bill placed both upon 
a level, 
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a~level, but so far as they changed 
the existing law, they were en- 
tirely in favour of one party, and 
so far a departure from neutrality* 
It ought to be recollected, that 
those who assisted insurgent 
states, however respectable, were 
in a much worse situation than 
such as assisted recognised go- 
vernments, as they could not be 
reclaimed as prisoners of war, 
and might, as engaging in what 
was called rebellion, be treated 
as rebels* This new law would 
go to alter the relative risks, and 
operate as a law of favour to one 

K . He would not now enter 
er into the proposed enact- 
ment, as other opportunities 
would offer : In the meantime he 
could not refrain from express- 
ing his disapprobation of a mea- 
sure which he could consider in 
no other light than as an enact- 
ment to repress the rising liberty 
of the South Americans, and to 
enable Spain to retmpose that 
yoke of tyranny which they were 
unable to bear, which they had 
nobly shaken off, and from which 
he trusted in God they would 
finally be enabled to free them- 
selves, whatever attempts were 
made by the ministers of this or 


any other country, to counte- 
nance or assist their oppressors* 
Lord CatUereagh protested 
against the introduction of vthe 
political topics with which the. 
non. and learned gentleman had 
filled his speech ; a speech which, 
while it professed to advocate the 
principles of neutrality, was as 
far from the spirit of neutrality 
as any which he had ever heard 
in that House. He would appeal 
to the Hoiise and the country 
whether they would depart from 
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that regard which they owed to 
an acknowledged and friendly 
state, by allowing our subjects 
openly to take part with its ene- 
mies. This law was necessary 
to prevent us from giving cause 
of war to Spain against us ; and 
he was sure that die House was 
too just and too generous to 
think that because Spain was 
weak, and because her fortunes 
had declined, we ought to per- 
mit her to be oppressed, and to 
do that which we should not have 
done had she been in other cir- 
cumstances. He would ask the 
hon. and Jeamed gentleman him- 
self whether, if common justice 
was not sufficient, it was not our 
duty to carry into effect the in- 
tentions we professed. Was not 
the proclamation issued about 
18 months ago, approved, both 
in this country ana America, as 
perfectly just in the principles of 
neutrality which it professed ? 
And was it not a breach of that 

5 reclamation, when not only in- 
ividuals, not only officers in small 
numbers, went out to join the in- 
surgent corps, but when regi- 
ments regularly formed left this 
country, when ships of war were 
prepared in our ports, and trans- 
ports were chartered to carry 
out provisions and ammunition r 
It was to prevent this that the 
present bill was brought in, and 
he thought he owed some apology 
to the House and the country for 
not bringing it in sooner. Till 
lately, in fact, there was some hope 
of a mediation between Spain and 
her colonies, and so long as that 
hope lasted, he wished to say 
nothing of the general policy of 
the existing laws ; but ah such 
expectations were now at an end, 

and 
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and it became us to adopt a 
general system by which our 
conduct towards the parties 
should be guided whilst trie war 
continued. He should be ready 
to give explanation at the dif- 
ferent stages of the bill or to 
support its different clauses, but 
he must again protest against 
such conduct as the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s, who found 
out partiality where none was 
intended, and declared that we 
were unjust to one of the parties, 
because we wished to place both 
on the same footing. 

Mr . George Lamb contended 
that if this measure was now 
justifiable we were remiss in not 
enacting it sooner. It appeared 
to him however to proceed from 
no regard to neutrality, from no 
returning sense of justice, but to 
be intended to prevent the people 
of this country from going to the 
assistance of those who were 
struggling for their liberties, 
against what he would not trust 
himself with describing. It 
would have been much better to 
have declared this specific object 
than to have concealed it under 
a general enactment, through 
which it was easily seen. 

Mr. Wynn supported the bill, 
but objected to tnat clause of it 
which went to aggravate a second 
offence into a capital felony. 
£fter a few remarks from other 
members, leave was given to 
bring in the bill. 

On June 3rd, on a motion for 
the second reading of the bill, 
Sir Robert Wilson rose to oppose 
it. He observed that the at- 
torney general, in moving for 
leave to bring in the bill, had de- 
sired to be regarded as alone re- 
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sponsible for the measure, but the 
noble lord opposite, in the debate 
which had attended even its in- 
troduction, did not consider it in 
that abstract and isolated view, 
but as a measure connected with 
our foreign policy. This avowal 
was at least candid, as it brought 
the question before the House 
on its proper merits. The clause' 
which made a repetition of the 
offence a felony, and punishable 
with seven years transportation, 
had since been withdrawn, in 
deference, no doubt, to the ex- 
pression of public opinion, but 
the original design of regarding 
it as a felony, was demonstrative 
of the animus of the projectors. 
Before he proceeded to argue the 
question on the ground of general 
policy, he should show that it was 
not entitled to any respect from 
analogy with the other enact-' 
ments referred to. The hon. 
gentleman here entered at some 
length into an historical survey of 
the circumstances under which 
preceding enactments against 
foreign enlistment had been 
passed. He then added, that 
from general history it was clear, 
that such a principle as the pre- 
sent bill disclosed was never acted 
upon, even where Great Britain 
herself was one of the belli- 
gerents, and to this effect he 
cited many striking examples. 
•It was surely he said enough, 
without enacting any penalties of 
our own, to refer those who should 
be disposed to enlist in the South 
American service to the ordinance 
made by Ferdinand a few months 
ago, devoting all who should en- 
gage in it to me most ignominious 
death. He must describe this 
bill as a bill not called for, a bill 
which 
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which policy rejected and hu- 
manity condemned, a bill in fa- 
vour of Ferdinand and inauspi- 
cious to liberty. He moved as 
an amendment, that it be read 
this day six months. 

Mr. Denman , in arguing against 
the bill, dwelt particularly on the 
injury which it would inflict on our 
commerce, particularly by means 
of clauses which authorized the 
detention of ships on board which 
any person or persons should be 
embarked, suspected of an inten- 
tion of entering into a foreign 
service. 

Mr. Wynn supported the bill 
at considerable length : he was 
answered by Mr. F. Douglas , who 
remarked, that the hon. gentle- 
man who had spoken last had 
Baid, that the principle of the 
present bill was recognised in 
the policy of every other state, 
and we should be singular in re- 
fusing to accede to it. Such a 
singularity was a thing not at all 
alarming ; he should be more 
alarmed at a conformity with the 
policy of foreign states. A mi- 
nister of this country, when 
pressed to do any thing incon- 
sistent with the laws to please 
foreign despots, should answer, 
I cannot. 

Mr. Marryat contended, that 
previously to altering our laws 
for the purpose of giving Spain 
an advantage over her colonies, 
we were bound seriously to weigh 
the justice of the cause in which 
we engaged. Of the unparalleled 
despotism and iniquity of the 
Spanish government m South 
America, he said it was in liis 
ower to speak from personal 
nowlcdge and observation, and 
lie entered into a detailed account 
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of the transactions between Spain 
and her colonies since 1808, and 
of the comparative merits and 
demerits towards Great Britain 
of Ferdinand and of the Inde- 
e'ndents. He looked with con- 
dence to the ultimate success 
of the Independents in their great 
struggle, and pointed out the im- 
portance to our commercial in- 
terests of conciliating them with- 
out delay. Spain, he said, has 
no right to injure the peace and 
prosperity of the whole com- 
mercial world, by continuing her 
fruitless attempt to subjugate 
South America. All the maritime 
states of Europe, and Great 
Britain in particular, suffer from 
it in various ways. Out of it a 
race of freebooters and pirates 
have sprung, who plunder all le- 
gitimate commerce without dis- 
tinction, and who can never be 
subdued till peace and good 
order are restored. Our laws, as 
they now stand, give no advan- 
tages to the Independents that 
are not counterbalanced by other 
advantages given to Spain. If 
British officers and troops em- 
bark in the cause of the Inde- 
pendents, arms and ammunition, 
the supply of which to them is 
prohibited, are not only permitted 
to Spain, but British ships of war 
convoy ships so laden to the ports 
of their destination. At this very 
moment the harbour of Cadiz is 
full of British vessels hired as 
transports to carry out the troops 
destined to act against them ; 
whilst all assistance to their cause 
is prohibited by the proclamations 
of the governors of our free ports 
in the West Indies. Much, he 
observed, had been said about 
the treaty with Spain of 1814, 
n but 
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but -this bound us to nothing 
more than to prevent the supply 
of arms, ammunition, and war- 
like stores to the revolted pro- 
vinces. The hon. member ended 
with a strong protest against the 
government or Ferdinand VII. 

After some words of reply 
from Mr. C. Robinson, Mr, Mac- 
donald recapitulated and enforced 
the arguments of his hon. friends 
in opposition to the bill. The 
present measure, he said, how- 
ever supported by the learning 
and logic of Doctors’ Commons, 
whatever abstract reasoning might 
be employed in its behalf, did 
mainly and effectually go to the 
destruction of the independent 
patriots of South America. He 
entertained considerable doubt 
whether the House would have 
the heart to pass such a bill as 
was now attempted to be thrust 
upon the nation. The nation 
revolted at it; the nation had 
been content to act on the system 
of non-interference, but further 
than this it would not go in op- 
position to its best feelings. The 
feelings of the English people 
were not to be trifled with. The 
government, solid as its institu- 
tions were, mainly rested, after 
all, on public opinion. Popular 
prejudice it might dissipate ; 
opular error it might encounter ; 
ut the public opinion, founded 
on the good and generous feel- 
ings of the universal British na- 
tion, would be found to be stronger 
than even power itself. 

Lord Castlereagh defended the 
provisions of the bill, and re- 
lied to some of the accusations 
rought against the king of Spain, 
On the question of the second 


reading of the bill, the House di- 
vided; Ayes, 155; No#s, 142. 

On June 10th, a motion for 
going into a committee on the 
foreign enlistment bill, produced 
again an animated debate, prin- 
cipally conducted by the same 
members who had taken part in 
the former ones. Of these, Sir 
James Mackintosh distinguished 
himself by a speech of uncommon 
force, learning, and eloquence, 
which was heard with profound 
attention, and greeted by long- 
continued cheers from both sides 
of the House. It was replied to 
by Mr. Canning in a strain of 
splendid oratory, but no adequate 
idea of either speech can be con- 
veyed by us in an abridged form. 
Several amendments were put 
and carried ; at length, on June 
21st, after elaborate speeches 
from Sir. W. Scott and Dr. Phil- 
limore, and one of distinguished 
ability and eloquence from Mr. 
Robert Grant in favour of the 
act, and speeches of great and 
various merit from Mr. Scarlett, 
lord Nugent, and Mr. Grenville 
Vernon against it, the bill was 
finally carried by a majority of 
190 voices to 129. 

On June 28th, the bill was in- 
troduced in the House of Lords 
by Earl Bathurst in a speech of 
considerable length. • 

Lord Holland then rose, and 
began by remarking on the great 
variety of motives which nave 
been adduced before the House 
for passing the bill, and the great 
variety of grounds on which its 
policy was defended. If in the 
ordinary transactions between 
man and man in ordinary life, 
we found a person who stated 
various 
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various and contradictory mo- 
tives for a particular action, his 
conduct would lead to the suspi- 
cion that those alleged motives 
were mere pretences, and that 
the real ones were concealed. If, 
in addition to the variety and in- 
consistency of his statements, we 
found that he accounted for his 
conduct on grounds of so ro- 
mantic a nature as indicated the 
absence of all our usual feelings, 
and a neglect of our most che- 
rished interests, it would not be 
uncharitable to imagine, that he 
not only aimed at concealment, 
but that his real motive, if dis- 
closed, was of too odious a cha- 
racter to be openly avowed and 
defended. Now, when he recol- 
lected the course pursued re- 
specting this measure, he could 
not but feel that the above de- 
scription applied to it. When he 
recollected what happened more 
particularly in another place, 
where it was introduced on the 
ground of correcting an anomaly 
m our criminal law, by persons 
that opposed themselves to any 
revision or improvement of the 
criminal code, he could not 'but 
suspect the alleged motive. That 
ground was afterwards deserted, 
as being found too narrow for the 
superstructure to be raised upon 
it; and then we were told that 
the measure was necessary to 
preserve the principles of neu- 
trality. Subsequently it had been 
discovered, that this foundation 
was still too confined, and now 
the House was called upon to 
adopt the measure before it, be- 
cause the country* was pledged 
to it by the modification intro- 
duced into our practice by the 
stipulations of a particular treaty, 


which was completely at variance 
with the argument m its favour 
drawn from the principles of neu- 
trality. It had been said that the 
interests of the country were on 
the other side of the question, 
and the noble earl himself seemed 
to maintain the same opinion in 
his reasonings from analogy ; but 
if it was against the commercial 
interests of England that the bill 
, should pass, it was still more de- 
cidedly against the feelings of 
Englishmen. After replying to 
various arguments brought in 
favour of the bill, the noble lord 
went on to state the dangers 
which would result from this new 
doctrine of neutrality. Should 
the present law be found insuffi- 
cient for its purpose, the king of 
Spain might come forward, back- 
ed by the Amphictionic council 
of Europe, the assembled con- 
gress, and demand stronger mea- 
sures. Ministers might then find 
that a police must be establish- 
ed, the executive armed with 
new and extraordinary powers, 
and emigration prohibited. The 
freedom of our press might next 
be attacked at tne instigation of 
Ferdinand VII. He was the more 
opposed to this act when he con- 
sidered it as one of a multitude 
of acts which seemed to be in 
contemplation ; and that it went 
pari jure with the Alien act. He 
would not proceed one step fur- 
ther in sucn a policy. 

The Earl of Westmorland con- 
tended for the necessity of the 
present bill as a fulfilment of our 
treaty with Spain, and affirmed 
that we bad nothing to do with 
the consideration of liberty or 
slavery, superstition or independ- 
ence, 
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ence, on the part of either of the 
belligerents. 

After an animated debate, in 
which the marquises of Lans- 
downe and Bute, and the earl of 
Carnarvon argued against the 
bill, and the earl. of Harrowby in 
its favour, an amendment pro- 
posed by Lord Holland for 
dividing the bill into two parts, 
and passing only so much of it 
as went to repeal the statutes of # 
George II, was put and lost, the * 
numbers being, Contents, 27 ; 
Proxies, 20 — 47. Not-contents, 
49 ; Proxies, 51 — 100. The bill 
then went through the com- 
mittee. 

State of the Nation . — May 
18. Mr. Tierney rose, in pur- 
suance of the notice which he 
had given, to move for the ap- 
pointment of a committee on the 
state of the nation. After ex- 
pressing, in a style of indignant 
sarcasm, the contempt into which 
he affirmed the present ministry 
to have fallen in the eyes of that 
House and of the nation at large, 
the right hon. gentleman pro- 
ceeded to take a comprehensive 
view of the state of the country, 
and of the circumstances which 
ought to induce parliament to 
grant a committee of inquiry, 
under the respective heads of 
political relations with foreign 
powers, commercial arrangements 
with them, and finance. On all 
these points, he contended, that 
the conduct of ministers had been 
so unwise, so feeble, and so vac- 
cillatory, that their incompetence 
was now fully apparent, and no- 
thing but their general removal 
would be satisfactory to the 
country at large. 


Lord Castlereagh felt all the 
difficulty of his situation in rising 1 
to reply to the very able and 
luminous speech which the House 
had just heard. With the right 
hon. • gentleman’s view of our 
financial difficulties he was not 
much disposed to differ ; but he 
appealed to himself whether any 
finance minister had shown 
greater ability under circum- 
stances so difficult than the pre- 
sent chancellor of the exchequer. 
He contended that a general 
inquiry on finance ought not to 
be entered upon pending the im- 
portant investigations respecting 
the bank. He could not sit 
quietly by and listen to the 
taunts of the right hon. gentle- 
man on that coalition of great 
nations which had taken place. 
The principles which now bound 
those sovereigns in strict alliance, 
were not those of ambition nor 
aggression ; they were not united 
for the violation of public free- 
dom, nor to oppress and overlay 
the liberties of nations, but to 
preserve to their subjects the 
fruits of their arduous struggles 
for the independence of this as 
well as other powers. 

Our limits ao not permit us to 
follow the train of argument pur- 
sued by the different members on 
both sides of the House in the 
wide field of discussion thus 
opened ; neither is it .essential ; 
the motion was universally under- 
stood as little more than a trial 
of strength between ministers and 
the opposition, now first arrayed 
under the leading of Mr. Tierney. 
The division gave, Ayes, 178; 
Noes, 357. Majority against the 
motion, 179. 

Befomt 
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Reform of Parliament . — July 1. it was his opinion that there were 
The Marquis of Tavistock pre- greater difficulties in the way of 
sented a petition from Liver- this question at the present mo- 
pool praying for parliamentary ment than had ever before ex- 
reform, signed by upwards of isted. Ordered to he on the 
1,800 respectable householders, table. 

who complained that they were Sir Francis Burdelt then rose 
not represented in parliament, in pursuance of the notice which 
He did not know the nature of he nad given, to bring the subject 
the motion which it was the in- of the representation before the 
tention of an hon. baronet to House. He knew not how to 
propose that evening, but he had answer to the vague invective 
had too many opportunities lately against wild and visionary plans 
of witnessing and regretting the of reform, or the vague charges 
dissentions among those who pro- of promoting disunion brought 
fessed to advocate the cause of by the noble marquis. He could 
parliamentary reform. Some were only say, that whatever might be 
moderate reformers, others radical the differences of opinion, to 
ones, who wished nothing less than whatever extent, small or great, 
such reform as would be totally gentlemen might have been wil- 
destructive of the constitution, ling to push a measure of this 
The reform which appeared to nature, it had always had his 
him to be the best, was one which concurrence. He had never 
would be moderate in the changes entertained the apprehensions by 
it would introduce in our existing which many had been disturbed 
institutions, and radical in the in the principle’s beingpushed to 
correction of the abuses which its utmost extent. He could 
had gradually grown up under fear nothing from pursuing to its 
them. He heartily disapproved utmost extent the ancient and 
of all those wild and impracticable recognised common law maxim, 
theories which had lately been the corner stone of the edifice of 
broached. He did not see that our liberties ; “ That the people 
any specific plan of reform could of England have a property in 
be proposed at this moment with their own goods, which are not 
any chance of success. Such had to be taken from them without 
been the conduct of those who their own consent in other 
called themselves the people of words, that they are not consti-* 
England, taking up one plan one tutionally liable to be taxed Itrith- 
day and laying it down the next out their own consent, expressed 
when it suited them, running by a full, free, and fair represen- 
down every plan that they tation in parliament. On this 
thought to be practicable, and principle he stood as upon a rock, 
vilifying all those who in their from which he thought it impos- 
projects of reform were one step sible to be moved. He had ab- 
short of themselves, that the stained from bringing forward 
greatest distrust and disunion this motion earlier in the session, 
had been created among the lest he should be accused of 
friends of reform ; and therefore thwarting, or interfering in any 

manner 
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manner with the attempts of the 
gentlemen composing what was 
called the opposition, to remedy 
those evils of which they so loudly 
complained ; and also because he 
wished both them and the public 
to be convinced by experience 
how vain and futile were any 
efforts and all expectations of any 
important redress of grievances 
from a new parliament constituted 
like the old. Much had been 
said about the infusion of inde- 
pendance into the new parlia- 
ment ; the elections were said to 
have proved, that the present 
system of ministers could not be 
continued,— that the ministers 
must relax in their career of cor- 
ruption, and adopt a plan of re- 
trenchment and economy, or re- 
sign to those who would. Hopes 
were excited both within and 
out of the House, which no- 
thing but the conduct of this 
parliament and the evidence of 
facts could have dispelled: no- 
thing short of this could have 
induced men to concur with him- 
self in opinion that an effectual 
remedy, a material amelioration 
in the condition of the people, 
was only to be expected from a 
radical reform. Had he sooner 
stirred this question, he should 
have been accused of throwing 
the apple of discord among the 
Whigs maliciously and advisedly, 
for the purpose of defeating all 
those rational and moderate plans 
of reform, as they were falsely 
called, of which that party were 
the advocates. 

But now, that all attempts at 
remedying minor abuses had 
failed, and the utter hopelessness 
and folly of placing any reliance 
on what was called a new parlia- 


ment had been made apparent, 
knowing the anxiety of the public, 
mind, seeing the dissatisfaction 
every where expressed by the 
people from the public burdens 
and distress; and, the cause of 
all, the want of a fair represen- 
tation; he felt it his duty to 
bring forward the subject. He 
entertained no expectation of its 
being followed by the immediate 
adoption of any measure, but he 
did not doubt that the principle, 
if adopted, would have a prac- 
tical and beneficial effect in tran- 
quillising the mind of the coun- 
try; and he was anxious that it 
should be trancfuillised, that the 
people might give no pretence to 
the noble lord at the head of the 
administration, for again propos- 
ing to this borough-mongering 
parliament the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act. 

The motion he should make, 
would lay gentlemen under no 
obligation to support general 
suffrage, or annual parliaments, 
or even to state explicitly how 
far they would go:— -all he re- 
quested of them was, an engage- 
ment to satisfy the public mind 
that early in the following ses~ 
sions, some remedy might be 
expected for an evil of such 
magnitude, as the people not 
being represented in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament ; and 
he did trust that all those gentle- 
men who had talked so nfuch of 
grievances, would support a re- 
solution for taking into consi- 
deration this master-grievance* 
The hon. baronet then entered 
into a train of argumentation 
intermixed with citations tending 
to show that the plans of genera 
suffrage which it was now ee- 
|| teemed 
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teemed wild and visionary to 
support, were in effect conform- 
able to the true principles of 
the English constitution as laid 
down bv Mr. Justice Blackstone, 
and in fact, by all our constitu- 
tion^ authorities. He added; 
it is indeed impossible to contem- 
plate the whole system of’ our 
laws, the maxims of the common 
law, and the true principles of 
liberty, without at the same time 
perceiving that the true princi- 
ples of the English constitution 
are the same. Election is the 
soul of both, and the people of 
England in former times not 
only elected members to serve in 
parliament, but also a great num- 
ber ofother constitutional officers, 
sheriffs, magistrates and consta- 
bles ; leaders in war, and conser- 
vators of peace. — So far there- 
fore from being wild and visionary, 
and exorbitant in their demands 
for the restoration of their rights, 
even in the midst of distress, the 
people are moderate and wise ; — 
their aims are noble, theirfirst wish, 
is to be free, — and yet so modest 
are they in their demands, wild 
and visionary as they are called, 
— that they demand only to be 
restored to that portion of their 
rights which is necessary for the 
security of their property, and of 
their persons, — the appointment 
of those men who are to have the 
disposal of the hard-earned fruits 
of their industry and labor, and 
in whom they can confide for the 
honest application of them to the 
purposes of the state — to have 
some share in the appointment 
of those, who not only raise 
taxes from their labor, but who 
also exercise the power of taking 
the people themselves, — using 
Vol. LXI. 
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their limbs and shedding their 
blood, — whenever the cause of 
the country demands the sacrifice. 
Is it, then, asking too tnuch, for 
men who are liable to be torn 
from their families, and exposed 
to all risks and dangers, that 
they should have some share in 
the election of the representa- 
tives who have the power of 
saying, when and how these ser- 
vices should be demanded ? That 
they should, appears to me both 
reasonable and just. After a 
reference to the comparative state 
of freedom of the people of Eng- 
land, and of France in the time 
of lord chancellor Fortescue, con- 
trasted with that of the present 
day, the hon. baronet proceeded 
to remark on the ignorance 
evinced by the noble lord oppo- 
site ( Castlereagh ) of the general 
state Of distress and embarrass- 
ment now subsisting amongst all 
Coixiitions of persons. At the 
commencement of the present 
sessions, he said, the noble lord 
dreamed, that the agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce of 
the country were in the most 
satisfactory state, and had re- 
covered from that temporary 
pressure which he admitted they 
had undergone, in the transition 
from war to peace. I cannot but 
suppose these to have been the 
real sentiments of the noble lord, 
because he nut this language 
into the speech from the throne ; 
but I will say, that if the noble 
lord believed this, he was the only 
person in the country who did ; 
at least, I never conversed with 
any gentleman from the country* 
either then, or since, whose opi- 
nion was not the very reverse. 
Your manufacturers come for- 
[G] w ard 
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ward and state to yott, how im- 
possible it is for them to continue 
under the present weight of taxa- 
tion ; that their wonanen, not- 
withstanding unremitting toil to 
the almost extinction of life, are 
still unable to procure a pittance 
sufficient for the maintenance of 
the most wretched existence ; 
you have petitions from the clo- 
thiers of Yorkshire, which state 
to you that it is impossible for 
them to continue their business, 
unless they are protected in a 
monopoly at home, and are freed 
from all duties on importation 
from abroad. The farmers, on 
the contrary, petition, and tell 
you, that it is quite impossible 
for them to pursue agriculture, 
without the imposition of duties 
on foreign wool, and still heavier 
duties on com, sufficient to se- 
cure to them t£e home market, 
and to put an end to a competi- 
tion destructive to them, and 
impossible for them to maintain 
even in their own market, with 
the untithed, and comparatively 
un taxed corn of France. The 
manufacturer says, if you do this, 
you ruin for ever the commerce 
and manufactures of the country. 
On the other hand, the farmer 
says, if you do not do this, I 
am undone. The merchant de- 
clares, that if the Bank shall 
narrow its discounts, it will ruin 
trade ; and the ministers reply, 
that if they permit the Bank to 
continue to inundate the country 
with its paper circulation, the 
nation is absolutely undone. — 
.Whilst the Bank says, that until 
the government first pays the 
monstrous debt it has contracted 
with the Bank, it cannot pay in 
cash, a 

The truth is, taxation is far 
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beyond what the country can 
bear, and to relieve it is impos- 
sible, without having recourse to 
reform. Under the present sys- 
tem, it is not in the power of 
ministers, nor would it be in the 
power of the Whigs, were they 
ministers, materially to retrench 
the expenditure, even if they 
were so disposed. What w r e call 
corruption and unnecessary ex- 
penditure, is what Mr. Arthur 
Young had very significantly 
called, the oil for the machine; 
and it must be confessed, that a 
great quantity of oil is requisite 
to keep in action a machine, the 
motion of which is exposed to so 
much friction, arising , from its 
repugnance to the interests and 
feelings of the people. What, I 
ask, can be more wild and vision- 
ary, than to look for effects with- 
out causes, to expect the present 
system to be carried on without 
the means of corruption which 
are requisite for the purpose. It 
is not sufficient for this purpose, 
merely that taxes should be 
levied,— -but also that great num- 
bers of people should be em- 
ployed in their collection. The 
number of persons so employed, 
is as much an object with ge* 
vemment, as the money brought 
into the Exchequer. With a 
reformed parliament indeed, all 
this might be dispensed with. 
Another source of large economy 
for the public, is the monstrous, 
dangerous, and unconstitutional 
military establishment of the 
country. This monstrous, un- 
constitutional standing army, 
every one must see, is thought 
necessary to support this mon- 
strous, unconstitutional, stand- 
ing parliament. If the people 
viewed this House as their safe- 
guard, 
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guard, and not as the instrument 
of their oppression ; if, in one 
word, the people were not ex- 
cluded from all share in the ap- 
pointment of those who call 
themselves the representatives of 
the people, this immense army 
would become perfectly useless. 
The army however may be es- 
sential, or the so called represen- 
tatives may think it so, for the 
support of the government car- 
ried on by a corrupt House of 
Commons, — for I do not deny 
that the people might be indis- 
posed to submit to this usurpa- 
tion, this exclusion of the great 
mass of the people from its right 
of representation, if it were not 
for the army employed for the 
purpose of supporting it. After 
many more remarks in reproba- 
tion of what the lion, baronet 
styled the system of borough- 
mongers, which, as he contended, 
had produced a state of the re- 
presentation not less derogatory 
to the dignity of the Crown, than 
injurious to the interests of the 
people, and the abrogation of 
which he regarded as the one 
thing needful to the redress of 
the many grievances of the coun- 
try, the hon. baronet ended his 
elaborate speech by moving, that 
early in the next session, this 
House should take the subject of 
the representation into its serious 
consideration. 

Mr . George Lamb , in rising to 
second the motion, congratulated 
die friends of reform, on the 
manner in which it had been in- 
troduced by the hon. baronet, as 
excluding all harassing details 
which might tend to excite con- 
flicting opinions. For himself, 
he dissented from the opinions 
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find theories of those men with 
whom the hon. baronet was some- 
times in the habit of acting. He 
did not think that the march of 
reform had been of late great or 
judicious out of doors. He could 
not think with the hon. baronet, 
that the House had been idly 
occupied in the course of its 
present sittings ; though not in- 
deed engaged in the work of 
reform, it had been occupied, to 
a certain extent, in punishing and 
pulling down bribery and corrup- 
tion. He wished to see the 
borough system purged of its cor- 
ruption, the elective franchise ex- 
tended to populous places where 
it did not now exist, and triennial 
parliaments restored. He begged 
to add, that whatever reception 
the present proposition might 
meet with, he must still consider 
the members of that House as 
the constitutional representatives 
of the people. 

The other members who took 
part in this debate, were, with 
scarcely an exception, gentlemen 
who usually vote on the side of 
opposition, and who were nearly 
unanimous in expressing their 
wishes for a limited reform of 
the representation, particularly 
as a means to the attainment of 
a reduction in the present profuse 
and corrupt expenditure of public 
money in every department of 
the national establishments. But 
most of them declared their averse- 
ness to pushing reform to the 
length contemplated by the honl 
baronet, and several were opposed 
to the motion on account of the 
time at which it was brought for- 
ward, though others declared 
their intention of voting in its 
favor. After a reply from the 
[<j 2] hon. 
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hon. baronet, the House divided 
on passing to the orders of the 
day. Ayes, 153; Noes, 58. 

House of Lords y June 30 ih. 

Reversal of Lord E. Fitzge- 
rald's Attainder. — Lord Live /pool 
rose with peculiar pleasure to 
present to the House on the part 
of the crown an act of grace for 
the restoration of two unfortu- 
nate individuals to their full rights 
as British subjects. It was to 
reverse the attainder of lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, by which the 
blood of his two children, Edward 
Fox Fitzgerald, and Louisa Ma- 
ria Fitzgerald, had become cor- 
rupted. The preamble of the 
present bill contained three rea- 
sons for this reversal. First, that 
the individual in question had 
never been brought to trial, owing 
to circumstances to which at pre- 
sent he should merely allude ; 
2ndly, that the act of attainder 
did not pass the Irish parliament 
till some months after his de- 
cease; — 3rdly, a reason arising 
out of the other two, that as he 
had not the benefit of a trial, the 
attainder could not have issued 
against him upon a regular con- 
viction. He thought these were 
sufficient reasons for passing the 
bill, but even if they were not, 
he implored their lordships to re- 
collect that he stood before them 
as the advocate of two unoffend- 
ing individuals, one of whom had 
served his country with distinc- 
tion in the field. The crown, in 
proposing this aqt of grace was 
performing an act peculiarly 
grateful to the feelings of the 
Prince Regent ; and he had no 
doubt, that it would be equally 
graceful to those of tjieir lord- 


ships to mitigate the severity of 
a measure passed in unhappy and 
unfortunate times. 

The Duke of Wellington could 
not let the present opportunity 
pass without bearing testimony 
to the brave, and honourable, and 
excellent conduct of the young 
man in question, during the time 
that he had been acquainted with 
him. 

Lord Holland was unable to 
restrain the feelings by which he 
was then agitated. He must 
express his gratitude to his Royal 
Highness for the act of grace be 
had caused to be proposed, his 
acknowledgments to the noble 
earl for the honorable and manly 
manner in w hich he had moved 
it, and his thanks to the gallant 
duke for his testimony in behalf 
of one of the individuals who 
were to profit by it. He felt 
preat satisfaction at the manner 
m which the preambler was worded, 
both on public and private ac- 
counts ; with the private reasons 
it would be improper to trouble 
their lordships, and with the 
public ones, it would be both in- 
judicious and ungrateful to in- 
terfere on an occasion where 
unanimity was of so much im- 
portance. The bill was read a 
first time, and on June 7th, a 
message announced to the Com- 
mons that it had passed. 

Lord Castlereagh then moved, 
that the measure should imme- 
diately receive the concurrence 
of the Lower House, and after -a 
few words of acknowledgment 
from lord W. Fitzgerald, and of 
high approbation firoty Sir F. 
Burdett, it passed withbut oppo- 
sition. 

Slave Trade . — July 7th. Mr. 

WilberjQrec. 
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Wilbcrforce said, that the object 
of his present motion was, that 
the efforts of his majesty's mi- 
nisters should be renewed with 
those powers which had formerly 
carried on the Slave Trade, but 
had now' passed law's for abolish- 
ing it, in order to induce them 
to take measures for the more 
effectually carrying the aboli- 
tion into execution. In con- 
sequence of the communications 
made by his noble friend ( Castle- 
reagh) to the powers assembled 
at Vienna, one of the most for- 
cible declarations ever penned, 
was unanimously adopted by all 
the great powers at Vienna, de- 
nouncing the African Slave Trade 
as contrary to every principle of 
humanity, and as one of the 
greatest practical evils that ever 
existed. There was now but one 
single power, Portugal, which 
had not declared the Slave Trade 
a mass of injustice and cruelty, 
and fixed a definite time for its 
termination. Spain had abolished 
it absolutely to the north of the 
line, and fixed a period for its 
abolition to the south of it. With 
respect to the trade, he regretted 
to say, however, that notwith- 
standing die laws passed in se- 
veral countries for its abolition, 
it w'as still carried on ; — it. had 
been found impossible to sweep 
away at once that incurable race 
of free hooters who infested 
Africa. The persons carrying on 
the trade were of all nations, 
English, Dutch, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese and Americans. But 
at length, a system of interna- 
tional policy had been adopted 
on this head, so that it w as to be 
hoped those persons would not 
be able to escape the punishment 
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they deserved. Unhappily how-^ 
ever, tw'o great powers had hi- 
therto refused to enter into these 
arrangements, and he could not 
but regret that these powers had 
not of themselves taken measures 
for rendering the abolition of the 
trade effectual. It grieved him 
to think, that a great and high- 
minded people, a nation of cava- 
liers like the French, should re- 
fuse to take the proper measures 
for putting an end to this trade : 
while we, who had been called a 
shop-keeping nation, had given it 
up, it w as surprising, that such a 
traffic as this should have been 
taken up by a nation which had 
never been considered as pos- 
sessing in any considerable de- 

f rec the commercial character. 

Ie was still more hurt, that the 
United States of America should 
not have taken effectual means 
to put a stop to the trade. They 
were the first to declare that the 
Slave Trade should be abolished. 
As soon as the forms of their 
constitution admitted, they passed 
a law for its abolition. Many of 
the States were perfectly sincere 
in their wish to put an end to it; 
but unfortunately, there were 
others where a similar wish was 
not so prevalent, and w'hich would 
not consent to the measures for 
rendering the abolition effectual. 
The Congress, however, bad 
lately passed a law on the subject, 
appointing a large naval force, 
and giving a bounty for bringing 
in ships engaged in the trade. 
He trusted, that the United 
States would provide for the 
practical execution of their bene- 
volent intentions, as parts of 
Africa were in a way to show, 
what the friends of Africa always 
asserted, 
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asserted, that but for the disad- 
vantages under which they had 
been placed, the genius and 
temper of the inhabitants would 
have secured them a progress 
in civilisation equal to the other 
quarters of the world. The much 
calumniated colony of Sierra 
Leone, nhw presented the spec* 
tacle of a flourishing settlement ; 
2,000 children were in a course 
of instruction, and eight or nine 
thousand free blacks were begin- 
ning to taste the advantages of 
civilisation. He was perfectly 
sure, that the best means of in- 
ducing other countries to make 
efforts for the final abolition of 
this trade, was, to show them 
how much we had at heart, to 
afford Africa reparation for the 
injury she had suffered at our 
hands. It was only because it 
was supposed the victory was 
gained, that the country was 
quiet ; if they knew that the con- 
trary was the fact, they would 
show that they did not feel in 
this great cause less earnestly. 

The hon. member concluded 
by moving an address to the 
ftinee Regent, founded upon the 
situation of aflhirs relative to the 
Slave Trade, which he had ex- 
plained to the House, and con- 
cluding with the following clauses : 

That we conceive, that the es- 
tablishment of some concert and 
co-operation in the measures to be 
taken by the different powers for 
the execution of their common 
purpose, may, in various respects 
be of great practical utility ; and 
that, under the impression of 
this persuasion, several of the 
^European states have already 
entered into conventional ar- 
rangements for seizing vessels 


engaged In the criminal traffic, 
and for bringing to punishment 
those who shall still be guilty of 
these nefarious practices That 
therefore, we supplicate his Royal 
Highness, to renew his benefi- 
cent endeavours, more* especially 
with the governments of France, 
and of the United States of Ame- 
rica, for the effectual attainment 
of an object which we all pro- 
fess equally to have in view ; and 
we cannot but indulge the confi- 
dent hope, that these efforts may 
yet, ere long produce their de- 
sired effect, may insure the prac- 
tical enforcement of principles 
universally acknowledged to be 
undeniably just and true ; and 
may obtain, for the long-afflicted 
people of Africa, the actual ter- 
mination of their wrongs and 
miseries, and may destroy for 
ever that fatal barrier, which, by 
obstructing the ordinary course 
of civilisation and gooial improve- 
ment, has 60 long kept a large 
portion of the globe in darkness 
and barbarism, and rendered its 
connection with the civilised and 
Christian nations of the earth a 
fruitful source only of wretched- 
ness and desolation.” 

After an animated expression 
of his sentiments on this inter- 
esting subject by Sir James 
Mackintosh , and a few words of 
approval from lord Castlereagh, 
the address was agreed to nem . con • 

In the House of Lords on 
July 9th, the Marquis of Lane - 
downe rose to move an address 
of the same purport with that 
proposed by Mr. Wilberforce ia 
the Lower House ; which was 
also unanimously agreed to. 

Emigration to the Cape of Good 
Hope . — 
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Hope.— Ju iy 13* The Chancellor expense of the passage, and tb 
of tie Lxokequer said, he had to secure to the SCUler the means 
propose a grant for enabling his of employing fits industry to 
majesty's government to assist advantage on his landing on the 
unemployed workmen of this destined spot. But, a small ad- 
country in removing to one of vanee of money would be re- 
our colonies. It had been the quired from each settler before 
wish of his majesty's govern- embarking, to be repaid him in 
merit, first to try on a small necessaries at the Cape, by which 
scale, how far it might be possible means, and the assistance given 
to employ the surplus population him by government, he would 
of this country in one of our eo- have sufficient to procure him a 
lonies, in a masker advantageous comfortable subsistence till he 
to the people removed and bene- got in his crops, which in that 
Hcial to the country. From the climate were of rapid growth, 
satisfactory result of this expo- The (’ape was Suited to most of 
riment, government were now the productions, both of tern- 
desirous of trying one on a pet ate and warm climates,— to 
larger scale. The colony se- the olive, the mulberry, the vine, 
leeled was that of the Cape of as well as most sorts of culmi- 
Good Hope. The greater part ferous and leguminous plants, 
of the persons disposed to emi- The right lion, gentleman con- 
grate, rather wished to go to the eluded with moving the grant of 
United States of North America, a sum of 50,000/. for the purpose 
where government could give of enabling government t o assist 
them no direct encouragement ants to the Cape. The 

Or to the British colonies of motion was agreed to. 

North America. But with re- 
spect to the latter, his Majesty's The Budget. — The proceed- 
government, considering the in- mgs of parKameiU on the im- 
convenienee to which these per- porumt subject of supplies, which 
sons would he exposed on their we ju Ige it convenient t 0 throw 
arrival, had selected the Cape as together in a single article, 
the colony to which emigration commenced as early in the ses- 
might he most advantageously sions as February Sth, when 
directed. From the mildness of Lord Castlereagh rose in the 
the climate and fertility of the House of Commons to move for 
soil, in some parts, a rapid and the appointment of a select Com- 
abumlant return might reasonably mittee to inquire into the income 
be expected. The colony was and expenditure of the country, 
also highly favorable to the He began by protesting against 
multiplication of stock. The par- the appointment of such a com- 
ticulnr part of the colony se-^mittec being regarded as a thing 
leeted was the south-eastern coast of Course. When, two years agd, 
of Africa, ft was at some dis- he had adopted the plan he was 
tance from Cape tow n. A sftiall now pursuing, he had stated that 
town was already built there. the then condition of the country 

It was proposed to pay the required It'; and he added, what 

the 
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the result proved, that the coun- 
try might oe satisfied that there 
was a gradual improvement in its 
financial circumstances, and that, 
ere long, a growing surplus of 
revenue, as compared with ex- 
penditure, would be discovered. 
His motive for moving fcr the 
committee so early was, that it 
might proceed with its delibera- 
tions without delay, and that the 
House might be in possession of 
a report which would show the 
real situation and fair prospects 
of the country. The first im- 
portant point was the income of 
the country ; and he would state 
the amount of the receipts for 
the quarter ending with the 5th 
of January 1818, with the quarter 
ending on the 5th of January 
1819. The receipts on the 
firmer were 51,665,458?., and on 
the latter 54,062,000/., showing 
an increase upon the quarter 
ending January 5th, 1819, of 
2,397,000/. It was material, 
however, to observe, that upon 
the sum first named there were 
certain arrears of war duties on 
malt and property considerably 
beyond 2,000,000/. which re- 
duced the income to January 5th, 
1818, to 49, 334, 927 /. while the 
arrears of the same taxes up to 
January last amounted only to 
566,639/.; so that the produce 
of the permanent taxes for the 
latter quarter was in truth, in 
round numbers, 53,497,000 1. be- 
ing an improvement in the whole 
of 4,163,000/., deducting from 
both the amount of the arrears of 
each. Honourable members were 
likewise probably aware, that a 
considerable amount of the sugar 
duty had been admitted into the 
receipts for December 1818, 
which in fact belonged to tho 


revenue for the preceding year, 
and which ougnt therefore to 
be added to the amount of the 
sugar duties of 1819 ; this would 
reduce the nett produce of 1818 
to 48,724,000 /.; the difference 
then, allowing for some other 
comparatively small deductions, 
would be 5,328,000 /., or not less 
than an increase of 10 per cent 
on the ancient permanent taxes* 
It was impossible to announce to 
the House a more encouraging 
prospect than this state of things 
afforded. Taking in the increase 
of income and the reduction by 
economy of 650,000/., it appeared 
that the country was now in a 
better situation by 2,145,000/., 
than the former finance com- 
mittee had ventured to anticipate, 
and adding to that the sum of 
1,413,000/. on which the finance 
committee had calculated, a 
total surplus of not less than 
3,558,000/. was the result, ap«? 
plicable to the reduction of the 
national debt. Out of that sum, 

1 ,000,000/. was to be taken for the 
amount of the interest on the loan ; 
for it need not now be stated by 
him that his hon. friend had no 
intention of proposing any new 
taxes. But it was to be taken 
into, consideration, that the reve- 
nue promised to be still more 
productive. Even in the single 
month of the year which had 
elapsed, there was a comparative 
increase of 30, or 35,000/. If, 
as might be expected, this in- 
crease should continue, it would 
not be too much to reckon it at 
1,000,000 /. on the whole year, 
which would again bring the sur- 
plus revenue to 3,500,000/. After 
entering into several details of 
t)ie reductions which had been 
effected in the various military 
establishments, 
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establishments, the noble lord 
proceeded to state that this fa- 
vourable situation of our finances 
was the more satisfactory as it 
proceeded from the. industry, 
front every thing which consti- 
tuted the real and solid wealth 
of a people. A mistaken idea 
had gone forth that a great deal 
of commercial distress prevailed ; 
that the exports had been 
considerably reduced, that the 
commerce of the country had 
sustained a severe and perhaps 
irreparable shock. But in fact 
the year 1818 had been the most 
splendid ever known in the an- 
nals cf British commerce. The 
official value of its imports 
was 85,325,000 /. being nearly 
100,000/. beyond the year 1815, 
the great excess of which was 
assigned to temporary, fallacious, 
and unnatural causes. 

Mr. T ierney attacked, at various 
points, the course pursued by the 
noble lord in bringing forward 
the finance measures of the pre- 
sent year. It was the duty, he 
contended, of a finance com- 
mittee, to point out objects for 
retrenchment ; but as those com* 
mittees were now constituted, 
their reports were nothing but 
anticipations of the budget ; 
and the noble lord’s speech was 
nothing but an anticipation of 
those anticipations. He did not 
deny that there had been an im- 
rovenient in our exports, but 
e argued that the important 
question w r as, how we were to get 
out of our difficulties ? how w r o 
were to fill up the chasm in our 
finances ? The chancellor of the 
exchequer had not ways and 
means exceeding 7,000,000/. The 
expenses of last year were not 
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less, he took it, than 21 ,000,000/. % 
allowing that those of this year 
woyld be 1,000,000/. less, how 
were the other thirteen to be 
provided for? How could any 
man in his senses say, that with 
an expenditure of twenty millions, 
and an income of seven, both 
ends would be made to meet, and 
a surplus left? It was a mere 



what had been said about that ? 
It would be said, that there was a 
sinking fund of 14,000,000/., at 
least that it would soon nearly 
amount to that sum ; but to sup- 

E ort it, it would be necessary to 
orrow 13,000,000/. He con- 
ceived that instead of being in a 
prosperous, we were absolutely 
in a frightful situation; and if 
the world looked upon us with 
astonishment, he should only say, 
well they might, for he believed 
that never at any period did we 
present such a melancholy picture 
of financial derangement, — going 
on borrowing year after year, in 
time of peace, — and flattering 
ourselves that we had a sinking 
fund to bring us out of our difti- 
culties, when in fact we were 
obliged to support that by still 
borrowing. 

After a defence of the pro- 
ceedings of the finange committee 
by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, and some remarks from 
other members, the committee 
was appointed. 

House of Commons , June 3. 

Resolutions relative to the public 
Income and Expenditure , — The 
House having resolved itself into 
a committee on the public in- 
come 
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come and expenditure, to which 
the first report of the finance 
committee and sundry documents 
were referred, the chancellor of 
the exchequer read the resolu- 
tions which he announced it to 
be his intention to bring forward. 
They were as follows ; 

1. That since the termination 
of the war in 1815, the property 
tax in Great Britain, and other 
taxes in Great Britain and Ireland, 
which yielded a revenue of up- 
wards of 18,000,000/. per annum, 
have expired, or been repealed, 
or reduced. 

2. That by an act passed in the 
56th Geo. 3rd, c. 98, the revenues 
of Great Britain and Ireland were 
consolidated from the 5th of 
January, 1817; and that in the 
year preceding the said consoli- 
dation, the nett separate revenue 
of Ireland was, 4*, 661, 353/., and 
the charge of the funded and 
unfunded debt of Ireland was, 
6,446,825/. including therein the 
sum of 2,4-38,124 •/. as the sinking 
fund, applicable to the reduction 
of the debt ; which charge ex- 
ceeded the whole nett revenue 
of Ireland by the sum of 
1 ,885,472/. without affording any 
provision for the civil list and 
other permanent charges, or for 
the proportion of supplies to be 
defrayed by that part of the 
united kingdom ; and , that no 
prevision has been made by par- 
liament to supply this deficiency. 

3. That the supplies to be 
voted for the present year by 
parliament may be stated at 
20,500,000/. 

4. That the existing revenue 
applicable to the supplies, cannot 
be estimated at more than 


7.000. 000/. leaving the sum of 

13. . 500.000/. to be raised by loan 
or other extraordinary resource. 

5. That the sinking fund, ap- 
plicable to the reduction of the 
national debt in the present year, 
may be estimated at about 
15,500,000/. exceeding the above 
sum necessary for the service of 
the year, by about 2,000,000/. 
only. 

6. That to provide for the exi- 
gencies of the public service, to 
make such progressive reduction 
of the national debt as may ade- 
quately support public credit, 
and to afford the country a pros- 
pect of future relief from a part 
of its present burthens, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that there 
should be a clear surplus of the 
income of the country, beyond 
the expenditure, of not less than 

5.000. 000/., and that, with a view 
to the attainment of this im- 
portant object, it is expedient 
now to increase the income of 
the country by the imposition of 
taxes to the amount of three 
millions per nnnutn. 

On June 7th, the House hav- 
ing again resolved itself into a 
committee on the first report of 
the committee of finance, the 
chancellor of the exchequer re- 
capitulated the resolutions of that 
committee, commenting on them 
as he proceeded. Under the 
last, he enumerated the various 
articles on which he should pro- 
pose an augmentation of imposts 
in order to meet the necessity 
which had been stated for the 
levy of 3,000,000/. by new taxes. 
These articles he afterwards re- 
capitulated with their estimated 
amounts, as follows ; 

Conso- 
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Consolidation of the Customs, including the 200,000/. of increased 

Duty on 


Foreign Wool 500,000 

Malt .. 1,400,000 

British Spirits 500,000 

Tobacco , 500,000 

Coffee and Cocoa 130.000 

Tea 130,000 

Pepper .. 30,000 

Making in the Whole ....... ...3,190,000 


Mr. Tierney rose, and after 
inveighing with much seventy 
against the imposition of 
3,000,000 L of new taxes at the 
present juncture, when so many 
branches of expenditure still re- 
mained on which important re- 
ductions might be effected by 
a vigorous system of economy,— 
concluded ' oy moving the pre- 
vious question on the two last 
resolutions of the committee. 

After an animated debate, in 
which Lord Castlereagh, Mr. 
Brougham, and several other 
members took part, the House 
divided on Mr. Tierney’s amend- 
ment : For the original motion, 
920. For the amendment, 132; 
Majority, 197. The resolutions 
were then agreed to. 

The Budget . — These previous 
steps having been gone through, 
the House, on June 9th, resolved 
itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

Hie Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer observed, that as the House 
m the committee on the report 
of die committee of finance had 
already entered at large into the 
consideration of the general situ- 
ation of the country with respect 
to its finaqcds, and had sanction- 
ed, by the resolutions to which 


it had agreed, the generalprinci- 
plcs on which he intended to 
grotind the financial operations of 
tne year, it only remained for him 
to submit to the committee the 
details of the plan by which it 
was proposed to carry them into 
effect. The House had also ap- 
peared to approve, though it had 
not yet confirmed by direct reso- 
lution, the measures he had pro- 
posed of rendering the sinking 
fund applicable to the public 
service to a certain extent, by 
means of a loan contracted with 
the commissioners fbr the reduc- 
tion of the national debt, under 
the sanction of the provision in 
the Sinking Fund act, commonly 
called Mr. Fox’s Clause, and of 
making such provision as would 
render it unnecessary to resort 
for the future to annual loans. 
It was now his duty to describe 
the arrangements which it w r as 
proposed that parliament should 
adopt for the purpose of carrying 
that resolution into effect, so far 
as regarded the present year. In 
doing that, he should follow the 
usual course. He should, in the 
first instance, recapitulate the 
supplies that had been granted, 
and that it would still be neces- 
sary to grant, for the service of 
the present year, and then state 
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the ways and means by which it 
appeared to him that tho*e sup- 
plies might be most advantage- 
ously met ; he should then pro- 
ceed to an explanation of thp 
intended arrangements with, re- 
spect to the proposed taxes 
which he was desirous of sub- 
mitting to the sanction of the 
committee; and lastly, he should 
point out those general measures 
for the regulation of the finances 
of the country, which appeared 
to him to be expedient, with a 
view to render the imposition of 
new taxes unnecessary, and to 
prevent any recurrence to loans, 
with the exception of a small 
loan for the next year, if it should 
be required for the purpose of 
the intended repayment to the 
Bank of England. So much de- 
tailed information had already 
been laid on the table of the 
House in the reports of the com- 
mittee of finance, and so much 
had been elicited by the late dis- 
cussions in the House with re- 
spect to the various grants which 
had been made, and which it 
would be necessary to make for 
the service of, the year, that on 
that point he should have little 
more to do than refer the com- 
mittee to those reports for ex- 
planation. 

To begin with the first great 
branch of our expenditure,— he 
meant the charges for the military 
service of the country : the com- 
mittee were aware that the army 
extraordinaries still remained to 
be provided for. Adding them 
to the branches of charge for the 
military service of the country 
which had already been voted, 
the total charge for the Army Or- 
dinaries and Extraordinaries, 
would be 8,900,000/. The whole 
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of the supplies for the navy had 
been granted by parliament ; they 
amounted to 6,436,000/. For the 
Ordnance, parliament had also 
voted 1,191,000/. In the Miscel- 
laneous services, a considerable 
number of items were yet to be 
submitted to the House ; among 
which were, the Irish Miscella- 
neous Services, and the grants 
for the poor clergy both in Eng- 
land and Scotland; but, adding 
the amount of those to what had 
been already voted, the total of 
Miscellaneous Services for the 
year would be, 1,950,000^. In 
conformity with the regular course 
of parliamentary proceeding, to 
which he always wished io pay 
the attention that was due to it, 
he begged to state that, as there 
yet remained some supplies to be 
voted, it was not his intention at 
present to complete the Ways 
and Means, but to borrow from 
the sinking fund the sum of 
12,000,000*. which would more 
than cover all that was yet to be 
granted. This mode of proceed- 
ing would not only preserve re- 
gularity, but would afford an op- 
portunity of making those calcu- 
lations which it might hereafter 
be necessary to lay before parlia- 
ment. The total of the Supplies 
for the year, as he had already 
enumerated them, amounted to 
18,477,000/. But to that must 
be added, 1 ,570,000/. for interest 
on outstanding exchequer bills, 
and 430,000/. for a sinking fund 
on those exchequer bills ; making 
in the whole a sum, falling short 
of the sum of 20,500,000/. stated 
to be necessary for the service of 
the year in the Resolutions al- 
ready agreed to by parliament, 
namely, 20,477,000/. To meet 
these charges, parliament had al- 
ready 
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ready voted the annual malt du- 
ties, 3,000,000/. ; and the tempo- 
rary excise duties, 3,500,000/ ; 
and he should now propose to 
vote The loan contracted for this 
day, amounting to 12,000,000/. 
The Lottery, 240, 000/. ; and pro- 
duce of the sale of naval stores, 
334, 000/. The aggregate amount 
of those sums, exclusive of the 
sum to be raised by loan, was, 
7,074,000/. It was obvious, 
therefore, that means must be 
adopted to provide the sum of 
nearly thirteen millions and a half, 
which was the difference between 
the total of the Supplies, and the 
total of the Ways and Means, as 
he had hitherto described them. 
He need not also recall to the at- 
tention of the committee, that the 
proceedings which had taken 
place with respect to the resump- 
tion of cash payments by the 
Bank of England, led to an ar- 
rangement for the repayment to 
that body, in the course of two 
years, of the sum of 10,000,000/. 
Of that sum it was necessary that 
5,000,000/. should be provided in 
the present year ; and a farther 
sum of 5,597,000/. would be re- 
quired for the reduction of the 
unfunded debt, government stand- 
ing pledged to that proceeding. 
For these purposes it was pro- 
posed to raise two loans, each to 
the amount of 12,000,000/. One 
of these loans had been contract- 
ed for that morning by competi- 
tion. The other was to be de- 
rived from the sinking fund, the 
cietails of which he would submit 
to parliament on an early day. 
All that he would at present ob- 
serve with respect to it was, that 
it was proposed in the arrange- 
ments relating to it, to press as 
little as possible on the money 
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market ; and therefore to divide 
it into twelve monthly payments; 
those payments not to be equal, 
but to be to the amount of 
900,000/. a month in the July and 
January quarters, and 1,100,000/. 
a month in the April and Octo- 
ber quarters. By this arrange- 
ment, nearly 310,000/. would be 
left monthly in the hands of the 
commissioners for the reduction 
of the national debt, for the pur- 
chasers of stock ; exclusive of the 
Irish sinking fund, from which 
nothing would be taken. The 
loan of 12,000,000/. by competi- 
tion, and that to be derived from 
the sinking fund, added to the 
Ways and Means which he 
had already enumerated, made 
31,074,000/.; which, when com- 
pared with the amount of the 
Supplies, viz. 20,447,000/. left a 
surplus of 10,597,000/. to be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the un- 
funded debt, viz. 5,000,000/. to 
the payment of the Bank of 
England, and the remaining 
5,597,000/. to the individual 
holders of exchequer bills. The 
comparative view of the whole 
Supplies and Ways and Means 
was therefore as follows : — 


supplies. £. 

Army 8,900,000 

Navy 6, 136,000 

Ordnance 1,191,000 

Miscellaneous 1,950.000 

Total Supplies ... 1 8,570,000 
Interest on exche- 
quer bills 1,477,000 

Sinking fund ou ditto 430 000 


20,477,000 

By reduction of un- 
funded debt 10,597,000 

£. 31,074,000 
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ways And means. 

£. 

Annual Malt 3,000,000 

Excise duties conti- 
nued 3,500,000 

Lottery 240,000 

Old Stores 234,000 

7,074,000 

Loan 12,000,000 

Loan from the Sink- 
ing Fund 12,000,000 

,£.31,074,000 

He had already informed the 
committee, that a loan by com- 
petition for 12,000,000/. had that 
morning been contracted for. 
He would now state the terms of 
that loan ; and he was happy to 
congratulate the committee and 
the country, that in consequence 
of the competition which had 
been excited, those terms were 
highly advantageous and satisfac- 
tory, and were indeed such as 
clearly to evince a reviving con- 
fidence and an increasing spirit 
in the money market. The terms 
were as follow, viz. that for every 
100/. of the 12,000,000 1. the sub- 
scribers should receive 80/. stock 
in the three per cent consolidated 
annuities (the interest on which 
would not commence until July 
and was not to be retrospective), 
and 62/. 18$. Gd. stock in the 
three per cent reduced. Two 
other lists were offered, — the one 
proposing to receive 65/. 10$. in 
the three per cent reduced ; the 
other, 65/. 2$. 6d . The list pre- 
ferred, therefore, far outstripped 
its competitors, and was conse- 
quently accepted ; as, of course, 
tne smaller the sum which it was 
offered to take, in the stock in 


which it Was appointed that ' the 
biddings should take place, the 
smaller the charge, both for ca- 
pital and interest to the country. 
The loan thus raised, and the 
loan to be derived from the sink- 
ing fund, he would regard as a 
joint loan in speaking of the stock 
created by tne two operations. 

’ Considering them as a joint 
loan, the stock created for the 
24,000,000/. thus raised r would 
be 32,304,000/. in the three per 
cent stock, taken partly in the 
consols and partly in the reduced. 
The interest on this stock would 
be, 1,029,120/.; the sinking fund, 
402,594/.; and the charge for 
management, 10,291/.; making a 
total of 1,442,005/. Here he 
thought it necessary to observe, 
that he had strictly carried into 
effect the provisions of the act of 
1813 ; by which it was provided, 
that when the loan for the year 
exceeded the proportion of the 
sinking fund already established, 
a fresh sinking fund, ' to tbe 
amount of half the interest, 
should be formed. The provi- 
sion might perhaps have in strict- 
ness been dispensed with on the 
present occasion, as so large a 
proportion of the loan was to be 
applied to the purpose of re- 
ducing the unfunded debt; but 
he had felt, that when a loan was 
raised in time of peace, the oper- 
ation of the sinking fund, with 
respect to it, ought to be 
strengthened rather than dimi- 
nished ; and he had accordingly 
complied with the provisions of 
the act of 1813. With respect to 
the charge for management, he 
did not consider the Bank to have 
a right to any allowance for the 
management of that part of the 
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loan derived from the sinking 
fund, but only for that which had 
been contracted in the mdney 
market. The loan obtained from 
the sinking fund, would stand as 
stock in the names of the com- 
missioners, and the interest would 
be applied by them in the same 
manner as that of the other funds 
in their hands. He had already 
shown to the committee, that the 
total charge on the loan was 
1 ,142,005/. The rate of interest 
to the subscribers was 4/. 5s. 9 d.; 
amounting, on an average calcu- 
lation of three per cent stock, to 
69£. The total amount of the 
charge to be paid by the public 
(the sinking fund included), was 
61. Os. 2d. per cent. He again 
_ congratulated the public on the 
terms of the loan, which he 
trusted would not be unfavour* 
able to the adventurous parties 
with whom it had been negociated, 
although the terms were so low, 
that, with reference to the imme- 
diate price of stock, the hidding 
might not, at first sight, appear 
justifiable on the score of pru- 
dence. He hoped, however, that 
it would ultimately prove advan- 
tageous to all parties. 

Before he proceeded to the 
other parts of the subject, he 
wished to adtert to the measures 
that he betiefred would be neces* 
8a ry next year. As far as he 
could judge at present, the 
amount that it would be necessary 
to raise next year for the different 
branches of the public service, 
would not exceed lk, 000, 000/.; 
besides the 5,000,000/. which it 
would be necessary to pay to the 
Bank of England, in order to 
complete the arrangements for 
the liquidation of 10,000,000/. due 
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to that body. Thdse ttfo sums 
amounted to 16,000,000/. If 

12.000. 000/. were taken from the 
sinking fund, as in the present 
year, there would remain but 

4.000. 000/. to be raised in the 
money market. The sum was so 
moderate, that he apprehended 
there would be but little difficulty 
or inconvenience in obtaining it, 
and he sincerely hoped and 
trusted, looking to the prospect 
of continued tranquillity which 
the present posture of affairs in 
Europe afforded, that it would be 
the last time they would have oc- 
casion to resort to the money 
market during the existence of 
peace. And even that applica- 
tion might perhaps be avoided by 
proper management when the 
period should arrive. The next 
branch of the subject to which 
he wished to call the attention of 
the committee, was the considera- 
tion of the mode by which he 
proposed to realize the pledge 
that had been given to the stock- 
holder to raise 3,000,000/. in taxes, 
in order to make up with the two 
millions of surplus revenue, a sum 
of five millions applicable to the 
reduction of the national debt. 
But as he was on the general sub- 
ject, he was desirous, before he 
proceeded further, to describe 
the present state of the unfunded 
debt of the country, and the situa? 
tion in which it would remain 
after the arrangements of the pre- 
sent year were wound up. The 
existing unfunded debt was about 

49.000. 000/. ; the interest of the 
whole of which was provided for 
by the votes of supply in the pre* 
sent year. The total amount of 
exchequer bills outstanding was 
44,600,000/. These he proposed 

to 
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to replace by exchequer bills 
already voted to the amount of 
20,000,000/., by a further vote 
of 16,000,000/., and by 2,500,000/. 
of Irish treasury bills, which 
would make the total amount of 
the unfunded debt 38,500,000/. 
Compared with the 4-9,000,000/. 
of unfunded debt at present exist- 
ing, there would thus be a dimi- 
nution of ten millions and a half. 
It was his intention to propose, 
that the three millions which par- 
liament had resolved to raise by 
taxation, should be applied to 
strengthen the consolidated fund, 
in order to enable it to support 
the charges of the loan of the 
present and* of the last year, to 
which, thus reinforced, he thought 
it would be nearly equal. The 
charge on the last loan was about 
1,600,000/.; that of the present 
1,442,000/., making together the 
sum of 3,042,000/. ; being an ex- 
cess of 42,000/. over the sum 
which it was proposed to raise. 
That sum would therefore be ap- 
propriated to meet the charges 
on the two loans ; and as it was a 
matter of account, it was not very 
material that the appropriation 
should be exactly balanced. A 
little might be thrown into one 
scale or the other without incon- 
venience, although it w'ould be 
well to allot them, as nearly as 
possible, the same proportion. 

« He now came to the particular 
propositions which he had an- 
nounced it to be his intention to 
bring forward. The first was the 
consolidation of the customs. It 
was impossible for him to go into 
all the items of which that head 
was composed ; and it was the 
less necessary, as a schedule had 
been prepared, which would give 
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gentlemen the fullest informatiorf 
on the subject. It was only ma^- 
terial to state the increase on the 
^whole, on the duties already ex- 
isting. The only important in- 
crease of duty, as he had already 
stated, was that in the duty on 
foreign wool, which was of con- 
siderable amount. The others 
were very minute in their rates ; 
and the produce of the whole 
might be taken at 500,000/. an- 
nually. In such a variety of 
articles, some would, of course, 
produce more, some less, than 
the estimate ; but he saw no rea- 
son to think that the whole would 
not amount to the sum he had 
mentioned; and whether some 
produced more, and some less, 
was not material, as the whole 
was to be thrown into the general 
mass of the consolidated fund. 
The articles of minute detail, 
when the schedule to which he 
had alluded was printed, would 
be subjected to the consideration 
of every hon. member who might 
feel interested in the various mi- 
nute alterations proposed ; and 
every variation of rate would be 
marked in it; for in some in- 
stances the duty was reduced* 
while in others it was increased. 
He had mentioned on a former 
night, that a considerable advan- 
tage was expected from transfer- 
ring the collection of several of 
the duties from the board of cus- 
toms to the boards of excise. 
These were the duties on tobacco, 
tea, pepper, coffee, and cocoa- 
. nuts. On the last-mentioned 
article, a higher rate of duty was 
at present paid than on coffee. 
For many years, the duty on the 
two articles had been the same. 
But when it became an object to 
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bring coffee into more general 
use, a difference was made in its 
favour, but it was now proposed 
that coffee and the cocoa-nut or 
chocolate- nut, should, with refer- 
ence to taxation, be placed on 
the same footing. — The remain* 
ing articles to be considered were 
tobacco, cofee, tea, and pepper. 
With respect to tobacco, the ex- 
isting duties greatly varied* Ame- 
rican tobacco paid an excise duty 
of 9 Jrf. a pound; Spanish and 
Portuguese tobacco 2 $. a pound ; 
and Wear India tobacco Is. a 
pound. To this was to be added 
the custom duty. It was intended 
to simplify all those duties, and 
to impose cm all plantation and 
East India tobacco a duty of 4*., 
on foreign tobacco, and on all 
foreign snuffs a duty of The 
produqe of the increase of these 
duties be estimated at 500,0001 . 
Upon cofee, of the plantations, 
there was at present a duty of 
7 fd. a pound. He proposed to 
raise it to Is. * pouad. Bast 
India cofee from lid* to. Is. M. j 
and on foreign coffee from 2s. 4$£ 
to 2i. 6cL 9 from which it was esti- 
mated, that 30,000 1. would be 
derived. 

He had already mentioned, 
that by the transfer from the cus* 
toms to the excise, very consider- 
able expenses of management 
would be saved to the public. By 
placing all the duties on one ' 
article under the management of 
erne board, that of the excise, all 
the services of the officers of the 
customs employed on that parti* 
cular branch of the service would 
he saved to the public. A most 
essential convenience would also 
be afforded by it to merchants* 
He did not (now any thing of 
Voi. LXI. 
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which persons in trad? more 
loudly complained, than the mul- 
tiplied regulations which they 
were at present obliged to attend, 
and the necessity they were 
under of making applications on 
the same business at various 
places, «ad at different periods of 
the day. AH that would now be 
remedied. But the principal ad- 
vantage of the projected arrange* 
meat was this, — that it would 
prevent the adulteration of the 
articles which it comprehended. 
Some of those articles were sold 
in small quantities; oftentimes 
ground up, and it therefore be- 
came extremely difficult to deter- 
mine whether or not they were 
genuine. By the transfer of 
tnese from the customs to the ex- 
cise, a watch would be set over 
them to prevent their adultera- 
tion. It was desirable also, that 
the collection of the revenue 
should be placed under the care 
of those who possessed the best 
means of exercising a vigilant 
superintend ance over it ; and the 
commissioners of the customs had 
no cognizance of the subjects of 
taxation after their delivery from 
the king’s warehouses. 

Two other subjects remained 
to be brought under the consider? 
ation of the committee. One, 
from which he expected to derive 
a very considerable addition of 
revenue, was the increased duty 
on malt. He had stated on a 
former evening, in his general 
opening, that he calculated on its 
producing 1 ,400,000*’. including 
its operation in Ireland,— to which 
country, indeed, it was proposed 
that all the increased duties 
should extend, except that on 
home distilled spirits* The sum 
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which he had mentioned, would, 
he conceived, be raised by the 
imposition of an additional duty 
of Is. 2d. a bushel, or 9*. 4d. per 
uarter. When he first intro- 
uced the subject of the duty on 
malt, he endeavoured to show by 
calculation, that the additional 
duty ought to cause no addition 
of price to the public. In the 
opinion which he had expressed 
on that occasion, he had been con- 
firmed by subsequent inquiry and 
consideration^ He wished that 
every gentleman who took an in- 
terest m this subject would give 
themselves the trouble of consult- 
ing the evidence taken before the 
committee on breweries which sat 
last year; the report made by 
which contained highly valuable 
Information. He had taken the 
liberty, on the occasion to which 
he had just alluded, of adverting 
to the evidence given before that 
committee by a very respectable 
gentleman, extensively engaged 
in the trade, and at that period a 
member of the House. Ano- 
ther very respectable gentleman 
thought that he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had mistaken 
that evidence. Since that period 
he had had a personal communi- 
cation and conference with the 
gentleman whom he had first 
mentioned, — Mr. Barclay, — in 
order that he might correct any 
error into which he had fallen; 
and he would now state to the 
committee the view which Mr. 
Barclay at present took of the 
subject. Mr. Barclay said, that 
the real price of malt generally 
averaged 4*. a quarter less than 
the price quoted. The price 
quoted last year was 81*.aquarter, 
and that henad stated to the com- 


mittee on the subject; but the 
general average of that year he 
believed to be 77 s. a quarter. So 
far the difference of the two state- 
ments certainly diminished the 
result of the comparison which he 
(the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had made between the last 
and the present year. Mr. Bar- 
clay also stated, that the average 
price of malt this year was 84*. a 
quarter ; but he allowed that it 
was of an inferior quality to the 
malt of last year, and that it was 
not so good for the purpose of 
brewing by 6s. a quarter. That 
6s. ought therefore to be added 
to the present average price of 
malt (as compared with the aver- 
age of last year ) making it 90s*' a 
quarter. But hops which were 
last year 24/. or 25/. a cwt. had 
fallen to 10/. The result, then, 
of the comparative statement be- 
tween 1818 and 1819 would stand 
thus:— In 1818 the quarter of 
malt was 31. 17 s., and the hops 
and other materials necessary to 
brew it cost 21. 2s., making ia the 
whole 51. 19*. In the present 
year, the quarter of malt ( allow- 
ing 6*. a quarter for its inferiority 
to the malt of last year) was 
4/. 10*. ; but the hops and other 
materials necessary to brew it, 
would cost but 18*. 4 d., making 
in the whole only 5l . 8s. 4d. It 
thus distinctly appeared that the 
brewer gained a profit in the pre- 
sent year of 10*. 8 d. a quarter 
more than he did last year. He 
thought it but perfectly right that 
the public should participate in 
that profit; and it was obvious 
that the proposed duty, being 
drawn only from the surplus profit 
of the brewer this year, as com- 
pared with the last, ought not to 
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affect the price to the consumer, 
which price, instead of being 
raised, ought, and he trusted 
would, rather be reduced ; and 
more especially, if the approach- 
ing harvest should turn out fa- 
vourably. He hoped, whatever 
might be the differences between 
the calculations of various per- 
sons, that the House would find 
the general result the same, and 
be satisfied with his position, that 
the present duty did not only not 
go to justify a rise in the price of 
porter, but was compatible with 
a diminution of price after a time, 
was fully borne out. 

The only remaining article to 
which he had to call the atten- 
tion of the committee, was the 
roposed increase of duty on 
ome-made spirits, — he meant 
spirits distilled in England, for it 
was not his intention that this 
tax should extend either to Scot- 
land or to Ireland. The new 
duties lie meant to impose, were 
at the following rates : the duty 
on malt wash lie meant to ad- 
vance 3d. per gallon ; or from 
Is. 9 d. its present rate, to two 
shillings. The duty on sugar he 
proposed to advance to 2 s. 6d. ; 
and that on wine wort, or wine 
wash, to 3$. 6d. The produce 
of those increased duties he 
calculated at 500,000/. If the 
effect of these last duties should 
be to diminish the consumption 
of spirits, and increase that of 
the wholesome produce of the 
brewery, no man would more 
heartily than himself rejoice at a 
change that would be so condu- 
cive to the health and morals of 
the people. Some gentlemen 
concerned in the distilleries had 
however represented to him that 


this measure would give the 
foreign distiller an advantage 
over them, unless they were pro- 
tected by some countervailing 
measure. On that subject he haa 
not yet come to any decision; 
but he might hereafter deem it 
expedient, to come forward with 
some additional proposition, 
which, while it afforaed protec- 
tion to the home trade from 
foreign competition, would pro- 
bably, at the same time, augment 
the revenue of the country. * 

Several amendments were pro- 
posed by different members of 
opposition, which being all thrown 
out, the original resolutions were 
agreed to. 

House oJLords . Tuesday > July 1 3. 

The Speaker's Speech to the 
. Prince Resent on presenting the 
Money Biu. — This day his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent 
came in the usual state to the 
House of Peers. His Royal 
Highness having taken his seat 
on the throne, the gentleman 
usher of the black rod was di- 
rected to require the attendance 
of the House of Commons. In 
a few minutes the Speaker, at- 
tended by a great number of the 
members of the House of Com- 
mons, appeared at the bar. 

The Speaker delivered at the 
bar the following speech ; — May 
it please your Royal Highness ; 
We, his majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects of the united kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in 
parliament assembled, attend 
your Royal Highness with our 
concluding bill of supply. 

“ The subjects which have oc- 
cupied our attention have tyeea 
more numerous, more various, 
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and more important, than are 
usually submitted to the consi- 
deration of parliament for the 
same session. 

“ Upon many of these subjects 
we have been engaged in long and 
unwearied examinations ; but 
such has been the pressure of 
other business, and particularly 
of thqt which ordinarily belong 
to a first session of parliament ; 
and such the magnitude and in- 
tricacy of many of those inquiries, 
that the limits of the present ses- 
sion have not allowed of bringing 
them to a close. 

“ But, Sir, of those measures 
which we have completed, the 
most prominent, the most impor- 
tant, and, as we trust, in their 
consequences the most beneficial 
to the public, are the measures 
which have grown out of the con- 
sideration of the present state of 
the country, both in currency and 
finances. 

u Early, Sir, in the present 
session, we instituted an inquiry 
into the effects produced on the 
exchanges with foreign countries, 
and the state of the circulating 
medium, by the restriction on 
payments in cash by the Bank. 
This inquiry was most anxiously 
and deliberately conducted, and 
in its result, led to the conclu- 
sion, that it was most desirable., 
quickly, but with due precau- 
tions, to return to our ancient 
and healthful state of currency; 
that, whatever might have been 
the expediency of the acts for the 
suspension of payments in cash 
at the different periods at which 
they were enacted (and doubtless 
they were expedient, whilst the 
country was involved in the most 
expensive contest that ever 


weighed down the finances of 
any country), still, that the ne- 
cessity* for the continuance of 
these acts having ceased, it be- 
came us, with as little delay as 
possible (avoiding carefully the 
convulsion of too rapid a transi- 
tion) to return to our ancient 
system ; and that if, at any pe- 
riod, and under any circumstances, 
this return could be effected 
without national inconvenience, 
it was at the present, when this 
mighty nation, with a proud re- 
trospect of the past, after having 
made the greatest efforts, and 
achieved the noblest objects, wets 
now reposing in a confident, and, 
as we fondly hope, a well-founded 
expectation of a sound and 
lasting peace. 

“ In considering, Sir, the state 
of our finances, and in minutely 
comparing our income with our 
expenditure, it appeared to us, 
that the excess of our ineome 
was not fiurly adequate for the 
purposes to which it was appli- 
cable, — the gradual reduction of 
the national debt. It appeared 
to us, that a clear available sur- 
plus of at least 5,000,0001. ought 
to be set apart for that object. 
This, Sir, has been effected by 
the imposition of 3,000,000/. of 
taxes. 

“ Sir, in adopting this course, 
his Majesty's faithful Commons 
did not conceal from themselves 
that they were calling upon the 
nation for a great exertion ; but 
well knowing that honour, and 
character, and independence, 
have at all times been the first 
and dearest objects of die hearts 
of Englishmen, we felt assured, 
that there was no difficulty that 
the country would not encounter, 

and 
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tfftd bo pressure to which she 
wOuW not willingly and cheer- 
fully submit, to enable her t$ 
maintain, pure and unimpaired, 
that which has neter yet been 
shaken ojt sullied,— her public 
credit, and her national good 
faith* 

“ Thus, Sir, 1 have endeavoured 
Shortly, and 1 am aware how im- 
perfectly, td notice the various 
duties which have devolved upon 
us, in one of the longest and 
most arduous sessions in the re- 
cords of parliament. The bill, 
Sir, which it is my duty to pre- 
sent to your Royal Highness, is 
intituled, “ An act for applying 
certain monies therein mentioned 
for the service of the year 1819, 
and for further appropriating the 
supplies granted in this sessions 
of parliament. To which, with 
all humility, we pray his majesty’s 
royal assent. 

The royal assent was imme- 
diately given to the said bill. 

The Prince Regent's Speech at 
the Close of the Session . — The 
Prince Regent then delivered the 
following Speech : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“ It is with great regret that I 
am again obliged to announce to 
you the continuance of his Ma- 
jesty’s lamented indisposition. 

“ I cannot close this session 
of parliament without expressing 
the satisfaction that I have de- 
rived from the zeal and assiduity 
with which you have applied 
yourselves to the several impor- 
tant objects which have come 
under your consideration. Your 
patient and laborious investiga- 
tion of the state of the circula- 
tion and currency of the king- 


dom, demands my warmest ac- 
knowledgments ; and t entertain 
a confident expectation that the 
measures adopted as the result of 
this inquiry, will be productive of 
the most beneficial consequences* 

“ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons ; 

“ I thank you For the supplier 
which you have granted for the 
service of the present year. 

“ I sincerely regret that the 
necessity should have existed of 
making afly addition td the bur- 
thens of the people $ but I an- 
ticipate the most important per- 
manent advantages from the 
effort which you have thus made 
for meeting at once all the 
financial difficulties of the coun- 
try ; and I derive much satisfac- 
tion from the belief, that the 
means which you have devised 
for this purpose are calculated to 
press as lightly on all classes of 
the community as could be ex- 
pected, when so great an effort 
was to be made. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“ I continue to receive from 
foreign powers the strongest as- 
surances of their friendly dispo- 
sitions towards this country. 

“ I have observed with great 
concern, the attempts which have 
recently been made in some of 
the manufacturing districts, to 
take advantage of circumstances 
of local distress, to excite a spirit 
of disaffection to the institutions 
and government of the country. 
No object can be nearer my 
heart, than to promote the wel- 
fare and prosperity of all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects ; but 
this cannot be effected without 
the maintenance of public order 
and tranquillity. 

“ You 
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“ You may rely therefore upon 
my firm determination to employ 
for this purpose the powers in- 
trusted to me by the law ; and I 
have no doubt that bn your re- 
turn to your several counties, 
you will use your utmost endea- 
vours, in co-operation with the 
magistracy, to defeat the ma- 
chinations of those whose pro- 
jects, if successful, could only 
aggravate the evils it is proposed 
to remedy ; and who, under the 
pretence of reform, have really 
no other objdctbut the subver- 


sion of our happy constitution.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by 
the Prince Regent’s command, 
said ; 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“ It is the will and pleasure 
of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, acting in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, 
that this parliament be prorogued 
to Tuesday the 24th of August 
next, to be then here holden, 
and this parliament is accordingly 
prorogued to Tuesday the 24th 
of August next.” 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Reform Meetings at Manchester and Leeds. — Female Reformers. — Meed* 
ing at Glasgow.— Second Meeting at Leeds. — Circular Letter of Lord 
Stamouth.— Meeting for choosing a Representative at Birmingham 
Resolutions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Magistrates. — Proclama- 
tion against Sedition. — Mr. Hunt at Manchester.-— Reform Meeting 
there.— Its Dispersal by the Military . — Thanks of the Prince Regent. 
— Proceedings against Mr. Hunt and others . — Other Reform Meet- 
ings. — Riots at Paisley. — Subscriptions for Manchester Sufferers.— 
Conduct of the Grand Jury.— A adress of the Corporation of London. 
— Prince Regent 1 s Ansxver. — Other Addresses. — Meeting at York . — 
Dismissal of Earl Fitztvilliam. — Loyal Addresses. — Associations for 
raising Yeomanry. — Inquest on John Lees. 

T H E principal domestic Commons which, when last assem- 
events of the present year bled, had “ kicked their prayers 
are intimately connected with the and petitions out of doors ; 9 and 
movements of a set of men, who he asked his audience, whether 
have received the name of Radi- they would “ come forward, as 
cal Reformers ; of which we shall men and Englishmen, and claim 
lay a detailed account before our their rights r 9 A remonstrance 
readers. Early in the year, ap- to the Prince Regent was then 
plication was made to the bo- adopted, in lieu of a petition to 
rough-reeve and constables of parliament ; and after listening to 
Manchester, to summon a public the speeches of some Manchester 
meeting in that town for the pur- reformers, the meeting peaceably 
pose of petitioning parliament for dispersed. 

the repeal of the corn bill; and In the month of June many 
on their refusal, an anonymous meetings were held by the dis- 
advertisement fixed the meeting tressed manufacturers, especially 
for January 18th. Mr. Hunt was at Glasgow, at Leeds, and at 
invited to preside, and was met Ashton-under-line. These as- 
by a great multitude, and con- semblages were extremely nu- 
ducted into the town in a kind of merous, that on Hunslet-moor, 
triumph. Several flags were dis- near Leeds, being estimated (but 
played before him, bearing the probably with great exaggera- 
mottoes — “ Hunt and Liberty;” tion) at 35,000. Not the slightest 
“ Rights of Man ;** “ Universal breach of tlie peace occurred on 
Suffrage “ No Corn Laws.* In any of these occasions, for the 
his harangue at the meeting, the leaders were strenuous in their 
orator treated with contempt the exhortations to the people to pre- 
idea of petitioning that House of serve an inoffensive aemeanor 5 

and 
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and it was well known, that ac- 
tive measures had been taken by 
the magistrates to resist any ten- 
dency to riot. The harangues of 
the leaders, however, were suffi- 
ciently inflammatory ; from state- 
ments of the distresses of the ma- 
nufacturing poor, these speakers 
proceeded to an explanation of 
their causes, which were stated 
to be, excessive taxation, places, 
pensions, and generally the usurp- 
ations of the rich upon the poor. 
The remedies suggested were, 
annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage, the present representa- 
tion being declared a mere mock- 
ery. At Ashton-under-line an ap- 
proaching meeting at Stockport 
was announced; and it was re- 
solved, that means should be 
taken for establishing a regular 
communication from one extre- 
mity of the kingdom to the other. 
A spirit of hostility to the clergy 
was manifested in some instances, 
and religion itself was treated, by 
one of the speakers at Leeds, 
with a tone of irony and contempt 

J hich offended many of the au- 
ltors, The persons who sum- 
moned the Stockport meeting, on 
the refusal of the magistrate, de- 
clared one ohject of it to be, to 
decide whether or not the people 
possess the power of destroying 
the Bank. An entirely novel ana 
truly portentous circumstance 
was, the formation of a Female 
Reform Society at Blackburn, 
Hear Manchester, from which cir- 
cular letters were issued, inviting 
the wives and daughters of work- 
men in different branches of ma- 
nufacture, to form sister societies, 
for the purpose of co-operating 
with the men, and of instilling 
Into the minds of their children, 


“ a deep-rooted hatred of our-ty- 
rannical rulers.” A deputation 
from this society attended the 
Blackburn reform meeting, and, 
mounting the scaffold, presented 
a cap of liberty and an address to 
the assembly. The example of 
these females was successfully ttr 
commended to imitation by the 
orators at other meetings* 

These political assemblies 
proved so attractive to the manu- 
facturing classes, under the irri- 
tation produced by low wages and 
a deficiency of employment, that 
the spirit rapidly diffused itself 
through the counties of York, Lan- 
caster, Chester, Nottingham, and 
Leicester ; and gaining at length 
the important town of Birming- 
ham, where a great taaSS of dis- 
tress and consequent discontent 
was existing, ready to be operated 
upon, the leaders of the feettes 
were emboldened to propose a 
measure df a more decisive Cha- 
racter than any yet attempted. 
At a public meeting holden oil 
July 12, on an open space ftd^ 
joining to this town, at which not 
less than 15,000 persons were 
supposed to be present, the ma- 
nagers, after reading a letter froflt 
Sir Charles Wolseley, hart, of 
Staffordshire, excusing his ne- 
cessary absence on this occasion, 
proposed that the same Sir Charles 
should be Sent up to parliament 
lt legislatorial attorney &ndr£brto» 
sentative of Birmingham/* The 
movers Stated, that the issuing of 
a writ being ctmvpvl^ry^ they nad 
not awaited the form of ihe man- 
date, but anticipated the right. 
The privilege constitutionally l>e- 

3 id to them, and they were 
mg the duty of good sub- 
jects in proceeding to advise the 
sovereign 
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sbveteigbby thair representatives. of the flattie stamp. Circulaf 
The baronet was then elected, letters were also forwarded otl 
according to regular form, by an July 7th, by the secretary for the 
immense show of hands, and home department to the lord* 
amid the thundering acclamations lieutenants of the disturbed cow ** 
of the concurring multitude. A ties, as they began to be entitled* 
remonstrance was read, which recommending prompt and effec* 
the new elected member was to tual means for the preservation 
present to parliament, and a de- of the public tranquillity ; espe- 
putation was appointed to carry daily vigilance and activity ort 
to him the instructions of his the part of magistrates, and, ad a 
Constituents. 6ir Charles Wolse- measure of precaution, directions 
ley in return pledged himself to to be given to the yeomanry of 
claim his seat in the House of the county to hold theniselVefl it! 
Commons; readiness. 

The people of Leeds animated An atrocious attempt oh the 
by the example, or actuated by life of Birch, the police officef, 
the same councils, resolved, at a by whom both Sir Charles Wolse* 
meeting holden a few days sub- ley and Harrison had been taken 
eequently, that as soon as an into custody, was met by a pro-* 
elegible person could be found damation with a high reward for 
to accept their representation an the discovery of the offender* 
election should take place. About dated July 26th, and on the SOth 
the same time, Mr. Hunt and his Of the same month a proclamation 
associates announced a meeting Was issued against seditious meet* 
itt Sirtithfield, Which passed off higs (See Public Papers), tfnde* 
Without the least disturbance, terred by these symptoms of 
The attention of government was activity on the part of govern* 
Oow thoroughly awakened to the ment, the Manchester reformists 
Character of these proceedings, ventured to placard a notice of A 
and it was determined that a meeting to be holden for the 
Check should in the first instance purpose of choosing a parliatheh* 
be given to the unbounded li- tary representative for that town; 
CCnse of speech in which the but being informed that the ma* 
popular orators believed them- gistrates would not permit art 
selves authorized to indulge. Sir assemblage of the people for a 
Charles Wolseley was arrested at purpose clearly illegal, they re* 
his own residence, carried to finquished this design, but soon 
Kniitsferd, and compelled to give after advertised a meeting for art 
bail for his appearance to answer object, the legality of which wafl 
fbr seditious words spoken by fully acknowledged, that of petb- 
hhu at a public meeting at Stock- turning for a reform of p&riiw- 
port; on 8 similar charge, one ment. 

Harrison, was seized on the The adjournment of the prev 
hufltiftgs during the meeting at ceding meeting, the considerable 
SmithneM, ana conveyed back interval of preparation which had 
into Cheshire. True bills for been allowed;. a vague feeling 
sedition were found against others perhaps, that such assemblages 

would 
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would not much longer be per- 
mitted, — all conspired to render 
the concourse great beyond all 
former example. A little before 
noon on the 16th of August, the 
first body of reformers began to 
arrive on the scene of action, 
which was a piece of ground 
called St. Peter’s held, adjoining 
a church of that name in the 
town of Manchester. These 
persons bore two banners, sur- 
mounted with caps of liberty, 
and bearing the inscriptions — 
“ No Corn Laws,” “Annual Par- 
liaments,” “ Universal Suffrage,” 
“ Vote by Ballot.’' Some of 
these flags, after being paraded 
round the field, w’ere planted in 
the cart on which the speakers 
stood; but others remained in 
different parts of the crowd. 
Numerous large bodies of re- 
formers continued to arrive from 
the towns in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester till about one 
o’clock, all preceded by flags, and 
many of them in regular march- 
ing order, live deep. Two clubs 
of female reformers advanced, 
one of them numbering more 
than 1 50 members, and bearing a 
white silk banner. One body of 
reformers timed their steps to 
the sound of a bugle w ith much 
of a disciplined air : another had 
assumed to itself the motto of 
the illustrious Wallace, “ God 
armeth the Patriot.” A band of 
special constables assumed a 
position on the field without 
resistance. The congregated 
multitude now amounted to a 
number roundly computed at 
80,000, and the arrival of the 
hero of the day was impatiently 
expected. At ‘length Mr. Hunt 
made his appearance, and after a 


rapturous greeting, was invited to 
preside ; he signified his assent, 
and mounting a scaffolding, began 
to harangue his admirers. He 
had not proceeded far, when the 
appearance of the yeomanry 
cavalry advancing towards the 
area in a brisk trot, excited a 
panic in the outskirts of the 
meeting. They entered the in- 
ciosure, and after pausing a 
moment to recover their disor- 
dered ranks, and breathe their 
horses, they drew their swords, 
and brandished them fiercely in 
the air. The multitude, by the 
direction of their leaders, gave 
three cheers, to show that they 
w ere undaunted by this intrusion, 
and the orator had just resumed 
his speech to assure the people 
that this was only a trick to 
disturb the meeting, and to exhort 
them to stand flrjn, when the 
cavalry dashed into the crowd, 
making for the cart on which 
the speakers were placed. The 
multitude offered no resistance, 
they fell back on all sides. The 
commanding officer then ap- 
proaching Mr. Hunt, and brand- 
ishing his sword, told him that 
he was his prisoner. Mr. Hunt, 
after enjoining the people to 
tranquillity, said, that he w r ould 
readily surrender to any civil 
officer on showing his warrant, 
and Mr. Nadin, the principal 
police officer, received him in 
charge. Another person, named 
Johnson, w r as likewise appre- 
hended, and a few of the mob ; 
some others against whom there 
were warrants, escaped in the 
crowd. A cry now arose among 
the military of, “ Have at their 
flags,” and they dashed down not 
only those ih the cart, but the 
others 
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others dispersed in the field ; 
cutting to right and left to get at 
them. The people began running 
in all directions ; and from this 
moment the yeomanry lost all 
command of temper : numbers 
were trampled under the feet of 
men and horses ; many, both men 
and women were cut down by 
sabres ; several, and a peace 
officer and a female in the number, 
slain on the spot. The whole 
number of persons injured 
amounted to between three and 
four hundred. The populace 
threw a few stones and brick bats 
in their retreat ; but in less than 
ten minutes the ground was en- 
tirely cleared of its former occu- 
pants, and filled by various bodies 
of military, both horse and foot. 
Mr. Hunt was led to prison, not 
without incurring considerable 
danger, and some injury on his 
way from the swords of yeomanry 
and the bludgeons of police 
officers; the broken staves of 
two of his banners were carried 
in mock procession before him. 
The magistrates directed him to 
be locked up in a solitary cell, 
and the other prisoners were 
confined with the same pre- 
caution. 

The town was brought into a 
tolerably quiet state before night, 
military patroles being stationed 
at the end of almost every street. 

The next day the Manchester 
magistrates published a placard, 
denouncing as illegal the practice 
of military training, which they 
affirmed to have been carried on 
by large bodies of men within 
the hundred of Salford, in con- 
nection with seditious and trea- 
sonable purposes. The united 
magistrates of Lancashire and 
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Cheshire also thought good to 
return thanks to the commanders, 
officers, and men of all the corps 
who had taken part in the actions 
of the day ; particularly express- 
ing their gratification at “ the 
extreme forbearance exercised 
by the yeomanry when insulted 
and defied by the rioters.” 

Coroners* inquests were held on 
the bodies of those who lost their 
lives by the furious assault of the 
cavalry; but the verdicts of the 
juries were such as could lead 
to no judicial proceedings. — 
Some wete, “ accidental death;’’ 
another, on a child, a died by 
a fall from his mother’s arms 
a third, u died by the pressure of 
the military, being under the civil 
power.” 

The return of a dispatch sent 
to London, brought to sir John 
Byng, commander of the district, 
a letter from viscount Sidmouth, 
stating that his lordship had laid 
before the prince recent a letter 
addressed to himseli (lord S.), 
and that it was with great satis- 
faction he obeyed the commands 
of his royal highness by request- 
ing that be would express to 
lieut. col. L’Estrange, and to the 
officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and privates, who served 
under his command at Man- 
chester, on the 16th of August, 
his royal highness’s high appro- 
bation of the exemplary manner 
in which they assisted and sup- 
ported the civil power of the 
county palatine of Lancaster on 
that day. On August 27th, Hunt 
and his fellow-prisoners were 
brought up for final examination, 
when they were thus addressed 
by Mr. Norris the chairman : 
“ When you were last called up 

into 
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into this court, job were re-* 
mantled on a charge of high 
treason* On remanding yon, yon 
were informed that the whole of 
the ev idence had been sent up to 
London, to be laid before the law 
officers of the crown, and in the 
mean time you were to be de- 
tained. It was not until this 
morning that a communication 
Was made from government, 
stating that the law officers of 
the crown had for the present 
abandoned the higher charge* 
The communication was not 
inade to me ; but there is a gen- 
tleman present, Mr. Bouchier, 
who has come with orders to 
proceed upon a less charge* The 
charge of high treason is not yet 
abandoned, but government pro* 
ceeds against you for a minor 
offence/’ 

After this notification, the ex- 
amination of witnesses began, in 
presence of a crowded auditory, by 
whom the most lively interest was 
taken in the event. We cannot 
follow the detail of these proceed- 
ings, in which however many inci- 
dents occurred strikingly indica- 
tive of the spirit of party. On its 
conclusion, tne chairman dismissed 
the prisoners, saying, “ Yon may 
all have bail.” They were after- 
wards again summoned into court, 
when he thus again addressed 
them : “ Henry Hunt and yon 
all : we sent for Mr. Bouchier in 
order that we might again care- 
fully peruse the depositions. It 
is a most painful duty to me to 
commit you for a conspiracy. 
We can, however, lay our hands 
on our hearts and say, ‘ We have 
done our duty.’ As to the charge 
of conspiracy, though you might 
not have been .all together pre- 


vious to the meeting, yet m the 
•ye of the law, all those who commit 
separate acts, tending to one il- 
legal object, are guilty of that 
crime. Coupling the two meet- 
ings together, taking into consi- 
deration the manner in which the 
last was assembled, with such 
insignia and in such a manner, 
with the black fidg y the bloody 
dagger-, with Equal representation 
or death , you came in a threat- 
ning manner— -you came under 
the banners of death, thereby 
showing you meant to overturn 
the government. There could 
be no free discussion where that 
flag was unfurled. The charge 
now is “ that of having conspired 
to alter the law by force and 
threats/' It is an illegal matter, 
and sufficiently made oat, and 
calls upon us imperatively te 
commit you for trial by a proper 
jury* It is now our painful duty 
to commit you to Lancaster* 
castle. On account of the seri- 
ousness df the charge, we shah 
require you, Henry Hunt and 
Joseph Johnson, to give bad 
yourselves in 1,000/. and two 
sureties in 500/. each ; and all the 
others, themselves in 500/. and 
two sureties in 250/. each. 

The prisoners then left the bar. 
Hunt, after consulting his soli- 
citor, Mr. Pearson, and saying 
that he would not give bail, even 
though no more than a farthing 
Was required, was sent off to Lan- 
caster, the assizes for which were 
ust approaching, at six o’clock 
n the evening, in a coach, under 
the guard of a troop of thirty of 
the 15th of Hussars. Presently 
after their departure, bail was 
offered for Hunt and another 
person, but the magistrates do- 
* dined 
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dined to accept it till twelve 
o’clock the next day, when they 
conceded, and a special mes- 
senger was dispatched to Lan- 
caster, where he arrived in the 
same evening, and liberated Hunt 
and Knight. As they approached 
Manchester, the procession which 
attended upon them kept in- 
creasing like a rolling snowball, 
and notwithstanding the wetness 
of the day, the streets were 
crowded, and thousands of both 
sexes accompanied their hero, 
stunning the ear with their ac- 
clamations. 

The tragical event of the Man- 
chester meeting, did not put a 
stop to similar assemblages, of 
which notice had been given 
in the neighbourhood of Leeds 
and other manufacturing towns ; 
where the conduct of the yeo- 
manry and magistrates of Man- 
chester was commented upon in 
a strain of vehement and fearless 
invective, and every art was em- 
ployed to rouse to the highest 
the pity and indignation o* the 
multitude. The orators appeared 
in deep mourning; the flags were 
surmounted witn crape; one of 
them exhibited a yeoman cutting 
at a woman with his sabre, and 
the word 44 Vengeance” was ob- 
served on another. At a meeting 
at Birmingham where sir Charles 
Wolseley appeared, a kind of 
funeral procession was exhibited. 
Not the smallest disposition to 
tumult however appeared on any 
of these occasions, and the con- 
gregated multitudes dispersed in 
peace, whilst the magistrates con- 
tented themselves with remaining 
spectators of these extraordinary 
scenes. A very moderate attempt 
at interference on the part of the 
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constituted authorities of Paisley 
produced opposite and highly dis- 
graceful results. 

A meeting on Mickleriggs- 
muir, near Paisley, having been 
advertised for September 11th, 
the sheriff of Renfrew and pro- 
vost and magistrates of Paisley, 
issued a proclamation declaring 
against the avowed intention of 
bands of persons from different 
parts on going to and from such 
meeting, to parade the town and 
suburbs of Paisley 44 with flags 
and devices of a political and in- 
flammatory nature ; M and warned 
all who should take part in such 
44 illegal” proceedings, that they 
should be made responsible for 
their conduct. This notification 
was utterly disregarded by the 
reformers, who, after the meet- 
ing, came marching in great force, 
with music sounding and flags 
flying through the high street of 
Paisley. The magistrates caused 
the colours to be seized, and in 
consequence a violent disturbance 
began : lamps and windows were 
broken, and special constables 
maltreated. The sheriff, the pro- 
vost and magistrates, who went 
among the mob to advise them 
to disperse, were assaulted with 
stones ; and it was not till a late 
hour that order was restored by 
the reading of the riot act, and 
the apprehension of about twenty 
of the ring-leaders. Similar out- 
rages w ere renewed during several 
following days, in which several 
houses were gutted, many per- 
sons abused, and some robbed, 
by the plunderers, who took ad- 
vantage of the occasion. After 
considerable forbearance, as w r ell 
as exertion on the part of the 
civil power, some cavalry were 

sent 
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sent for from Glasgow, bv whom 
the streets were repeatedly clear- 
ed. By such means the spirit \of 
outrage was at length subdued, 
and fortunately without the loss 
of a single life, though many per- 
sons were severely wounded ; 
some by the mob, and some by 
the soldiers. 

A subscription was opened in 
London and Liverpool for the 
purpose both of relieving the 
sufferings of persons wounded 
and injured at Manchester, and 
of defraying such expenses as 
might be incurred in obtaining 
legal redress for the assaults com- 
mitted, and proper persons were 
sent down by tne committee to 
examine into the matters of fact 
and direct the measures to be 
pursued. In consequence of these 
investigations, several bills were 

£ resented to the grand jury at 
.aricaster, against individuals be- 
longing to the Manchester yeo- 
manry, for cutting and maiming 
with intent to kill in St. Peters 
field on the 16th of August. But 
all such bills were thrown out by 
the grand jury, and their example 
was openly pleaded by the ma- 
gistrates of Manchester for re- 
fusing to commit on any of the 
charges connected with the trans- 
actions of that day, which were 
afterwards submitted to thpir 
examination. 

True bills were found by the 
grand jury at Manchester against 
Messrs. Hunt, Johnson, Moor- 
house, and seven others, for a 
conspiracy ; the persons accused 
all traversed to the next assizes. 

On September 9th, a meeting 
of the common council of London 
was holden, pursuant to notice, 
for the purpose of considering the 
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late transactions at Manchester, 
and the steps to be taken in con- 
sequence ; when, after warm de- 
bates, the following resolutions 
were carried by a majority of 7 1 
to 45 : 

“ Resolved, That under the free 
principles of the British Consti- 
tution, it is the undoubted right 
of Englishmen to assemble toge- 
ther for the purpose of deliberat- 
ing upon public grievances, as 
wdl as on the legal and constitu- 
tional means of obtaining redress. 

That, for the exercise of this 
right, a meeting was held at Man- 
chester on the 16th of August 
last, and, without entering into 
the policy *or prudence of con- 
vening such assembly, it appears 
to us, from the information which 
has transpired, that the said meet- 
ing was legally assembled; that 
its proceedings were conducted 
in an orderly and peaceable man- 
ner; and that the people com- 
posing it were therefore acting 
under the sanction of the laws, 
and entitled to the protection of 
the magistrates. 

“ That we have, nevertheless, 
learnt with grief and astonish- 
ment, that while the meeting was 
so assembled, and when no act of 
riot or tumult had taken place, 

' the magistrates issued their war- 
rants for the apprehension of cer- 
tain persons then present, for the 
execution of which, although no 
resistance was made on the part 
of the people, or those against 
whom the warrants were issued, 
they immediately resorted to the 
aid of the military ; when, without 
any previous warning of their in- 
tention. the Manchester Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, suddenly rush- 
ing forward, opened a passage 
through 
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through the multitude, furiously 
attacking, by force of arms, peace- 
able and unoffending citizens, 
whereby great numbers of men, 
women, and children, and even 
peace- officers, were indiscrimi- 
nately and wantonly rode over, 
and many inhumanly sabred and 
killed. 

“ That we feel ourselves called 
upon to express our strongest in- 
dignation at these unprovoked 
and intemperate proceedings* 
which we cannot but view as 
highly disgraceful to the charac- 
ter of Englishmen, and a daring 
violation of the British constitu- 
tion. 

• “ That from the known and de- 
clared attachment of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent to 
the constitution and the laws, we 
feel the most decided conviction 
that his Royal Highness never 
could have been induced to ex- 
press his approval of the conduct 
of the abettors and perpetrators 
of those atrocities, had not his 
royal confidence been abused by 
interested misrepresented state- 
ment* of these illegal and fatal 
transactions. 

“ That at a time when the great' 
body of his majesty’s subjects are 
suffering under the severest pri- 
vations, however erroneous may 
be their ideas as to the means of 
redress, a kind and conciliating 
attention to their complaints is 
equally called for by policy and 
justice : and that depriving them 
of the means of expressing their 
grievances, by cruelty and despo- 
tism, can only tend to increase 
the present discontents, destroy 
public confidence in the pure 
and equal administration of jus- 
rice, excite disaffection, and lead 
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to acts of open violence or secret 
revenge. 

u That, in order to avert these 
calamities— to maintain the au- 
thority of the law— and to protect 
the lives and liberties of the sub- 
ject— an' humble and dutiful Ad- 
dress be presented by this Court 
to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, praying his royal high- 
ness will be graciously pleased to 
institute an immediate and effec- 
tual inquiry into the outrages that 
have been committed, and to 
cause the guilty perpetrators 
thereof to be brought to signal 
and condign punishment.” 

An address founded on these 
resolutions was accordingly drawn 
up and presented to the Prince 
Regent, to which his royal high- 
ness was pleased to return the 
following answer : 

“ I receive with feelings of 
deep regret this address and pe- 
tition of the lord-mayor, aider- 
men, and commons of the city of 
London, in common council as- 
sembled. 

“ At a time when ill-designing 
and turbulent men are actively 
engaged in inflaming the minds 
of their fellow-subjects, and en- 
deavouring by means the most 
daring anu insidious to alienate 
them from their allegiance to his 
majesty and the established con- 
stitution of the realm, it is on the 
vigilance and conduct of the ma- 
gistrates that the preservation of 
the public tranquillity must in a 
great degree depend ; and a firm, 
faithful, and active discharge of 
their duty cannot but give them 
the strongest claim to the sup- 
port and approbation of their so- 
vereign and their country. 

“ With the circumstances which 
preceded 
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preceded the late meeting at 
Manchester, you must be unao* 
quainted ; and of those which at- 
tended it, you appear to have 
been incorrectly informed. 

“ If, however, the laws were 
really violated on that occasion, 
by those to whom it immediately 
belonged to assist in the execu- 
tion of them, the tribunals of this 
country are open to afford redress; 
but to institute an extrajudicial 
inquiry, under such circumstances 
as the present, would be mani- 
festly inconsistent with the clear- 
est principles of public justice.” 

The example thus given by the 
metropolis was quickly followed 
by the city of Norwich, where in 
a numerous meeting of the inha- 
bitants, authorized by the mayor, 
resolutions of the like import 
were carried, with the addition of 
a petition to his royal highness, 
to dismiss for ever from his coun- 
cils, those ministers by whom the 
name of his royal highness had 
been connected with the “ mas- 
sacre” at Manchester. 

In the cities of Westminster, 
York, and Bristol, the towns of 
Liverpool and Nottingham, and 
many others, meetings were held 
and addresses prepared on the 
same subject ; some simply call- 
ing for inquiry, others passing a 
strong censure on the conduct of 
the Manchester authorities, and 
on the ministry by whom the 
royal sanction had Seen given to 
such illegal acts of violence. 
The refusal of the lord mayor of 
London to call a common hall, 
on the requisition of a great 
humber of tne livery, for the pur- 
pose of considering the same sub- 
ject, drew from the parties who 
regarded themselves as aggrieved 


by his conduct, the following re- 
monstrance, which was read to 
bis lordship by a deputation. 

“ To the Eight Hon. the Lord 
Mayor of the City of London. 

“ Mv Lord,— We, the under* 
signed' liverymen of London, re* 
spectfully beg leave to expostu- 
late with your lordship on your 
refusal to call a common -ball, to 
take into consideration the late 
violation of the law at Manchester, 
although a requisition was pre- 
sented to your lordship, signed 
by nearly 100 of the livery of 
London, who were desirous of 
giving expression to their senti- 
ments on transactions too mo- 
mentous to be passed over in 
silence— too mournful to allow of 
those sentiments being suppressed 
by any authority whatever, and 
least of all by that of your lord- 
ship, who, by virtue of your 
office, are bound to protect and 
give effect to the rights, liberties, 
and privileges of the livery of 
London. 

“ That the livery of London * 
possess the right, which they 
nave exercised from time imme- 
morial, of expressing their opi- 
nion on public affiurs, in common 
hall, it is superfluous to remind 
your lordship ; but should that 
right ever become subject to 
control from the political opi- 
nions or private views of the lord 
mayor for the time being, it 
would cease to exist in any thing 
but name. 

“ That the subject, for the 
consideration of which the requi- 
sition of the livery was presented 
to your lordship, was suited to 
public consideration, is manifest 
from your lordship’s having held 
a court 
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a court of common council for 
its discussion. That your lord- 
ship’s refusal cannot have been 
dictated by an anxious and over- 
scrupulous regard for the pre- 
servation of the public peace, is 
apparent from the knowledge 
your lordship must possess, that 
where the magistrates have pre- 
sumed to deprive their fellow- 
citizens of the means of meeting 
in that orderly and convenient 
way provided by their municipal 
constitutions, they have uniformly % 
assembled together under cir- 
cumstances less favourable to the 
maintenance of the public peace. 

“ Unwilling as we are, my lord, 
to put any unfavourable construc- 
tion on the conduct or motives of 
the chief magistrate of the city, 
we confess ourselves unable to 
interpret your lordship’s rejec- 
tion of a requisition for a com- 
mon-hall, on so important an 
occasion, in any way which shall 
not imply an indifference to, or 
contempt of, the wishes and opi- 
nions of the livery, by whom you 
were appointed to your high 
office. 

“ Resolved, however, as we 
are, not to surrender the rights 
of the livery of London, we ven- 
ture respectfully, yet firmly, to 
request your lordship to recon- 
sider your answer, and to appoint 
an early day for the holding of 
a common hall, in compliance 
with the requisition presented to 
your lordship on the 1st instant. 

“ Dated Sept. 16.’’ 

The persistance of the lord 
mayor in his refusal, led to a scene 
of much turbulence at the com- 
mon hall holden on Michaelmas 
day for the election of a new 
lord mayor ; and actions at law 
Vol. LXI. 
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are still pending which arose out 
of the transactions of that day. 

A very numerous and highly 
respectable meeting of the free- 
holders of the county of York 
was held at York, in consequence 
of a requisition to the high 
sheriff, signed by the duke of 
Norfolk, by earl Fitzwilliam, lord- 
lieutenant of the West-riding, 
and many other noblemen and 
gentlemen of the first import- 
ance. This assemblage was com- 
puted at not less than 20,000 
persons. Several bands of re- 
formers, with their usual insignia, 
were on the ground ; but it is 
worthy of remark, that they left 
the whole business of the day to 
be conducted by the noblemen 
and gentlemen who had come 
forward to summon the meeting, 
and by whom several very ani- 
mated speeches were addressed 
to the assembled multitudes. The 
resolutions passed expressed no 
opinion on the occurrences at 
Manchester, but demanded an 
inquiry. In consequence of the 
part which he had taken in this 
public meeting, earl Fitzwilliam 
immediately received from the 
prince regent his dismissal from 
the office of lord-lieutenant of 
the West-riding of Yorkshire ; a 
circumstance which excited a 
strong sensation, and procured 
for the earl many testimonies of 
the reverence and attachment of 
his neighbours. The requisitions 
addressed to the sheriffs of other 
counties, particularly Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Westmor- 
land, Durfigm, Cornwall, Norfolk, 
and Berkshire, for the convening 
of meetings to consider of the 
Manchester transactions, were 
not in all instances attended with 

[I] the 
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the same success, though consi- 
derable numbers assembled in 
all these counties under private 
auspices to express their senti- 
ments. On the other hand, loyal 
addresses were forwarded from 
different meetings ; and in several 
towns of the north of England, 
and of Scotland, noblemen and 
gentlemen attached to govern- 
ment associated for the purpose 
of raising troops of yeomanry in 
aid of the civil power. 

Meantime, the progress of a 
' coroner’s inquest on the body of 
one John. Lees, who died in con- 
sequence of sabre cuts and other 
injuries received at the Man- 
chester meeting of August 16th, 
was viewed with anxious atten- 
tion, as it was believed that its 
result would afford an important 
decision on the legal character of 
that day’s proceedings. Much 
delay occurred in the commence- 
ment of this examination by the 
absence of the coroner from the 
post of duty and the refusal of 
others to act in his stead, and it 
was afterwards prolonged to an 
extent quite unexampled, partly 
by the multitude of witnesses 
brought forward, and partly by 
the frequent adjournments which 
the coroner thought proper to 
interpose. It was the aim of the 
solicitor who conducted the exa- 
mination in behalf of the next of 
kin of the deceased, to prove 
the peaceful character of the 
meeting, and the unwarrantable 
nature of the military attack. On 
the other side, efforts were made 
to show that previous acts of 
violence on the part of the mul- 
titude, and the reading of the 
riot act, had justified this attack, 
and exonerated from legal crimi- 
nality those concerned in it. At 


length the coroner stated, that 
for reasons which he did not 
choose to assign, the inquest 
should be further adjourned to 
the beginning of the month of 
December. Before this period 
arrived, the case being referred 
to the court of King s-bench, the 
whole proceedings had in this 
inquest were declared nul} and 
void by the irregularity of the 
coroner himself, who had neg- 
lected to view the body in pre- 
sence of the jury, as by law re- 
9 quired ; and the court in conse- 
quence directed that no verdict 
should be returned. 

The alarm of government was 
manifested by a notice, dated 
Oct. 29th, on the part of the com- 
missioners of Chelsea hospital, 
by which all able-bodied pen- 
sioners were directed to attend 
at the times and places therein 
specified, in order to their being 
formed into a veteran or garrison 
battalion. By the operation of 
this measure, ten or eleven thou- 
sand men were added to the ef- 
fective military force of the 
country. 

The following remarkable cir- 
cular also emanated from the 
home department : 

Whitehall , Nov. 6. 

My Lord, — Having been in- 
formed that there are laying 
about throughout the kingdom, 
especially in the maritime parts 
of it, a great number of cannon, 
which are private property, a 
considerable part of which were 
formerly used in merchants’ 
ships, I beg leave to call your 
lordship’s attention to this sub- 
ject ; and to request that you will 
direct the magistrates of the 
county under your lordship’s 
charge, to make the necessary 
§ inquiries 
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inquiries within * their respective In the agitation of the public 
districts, and if any guns of this mind which all these circum- 
description ' should be found stances were calculated to excite,, 
therein, that they will cause iwt- the meeting of parliament was 
mediate steps to be taken, with impatiently anticipated both by 
the consent of their owners, for the supporters and the opponents 
rendering them useless, or for of the administration, ana it was 
removing them to a place of se- summoned to assemble for dis- 
curity. — I have the honour to be, patch of business on Tuesdays 
Ac. Ac. Sibmouth. Nov* 28nL 

H, Mi Lieutenant of 


[I 2] CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Prince Regent's Speech.— Amendment to the Address in the House vf 
Lords. -^Amendment in the House of Commons.— Documents on tke 
State of the Country.— Traverse Bui in the House of Lords. — Netg 
Legislative Measures proposed in the . House of Lords.— The same in 
the Commons.— Motion for Inquiry into the State of the Nation— 
' House of Lords.— The same in the Commons.— Navy Estimates.— 
Training Bill , and Search for Arms Bill — House of Lords.— Pro- 
test against Search for Arms BUI. 


T HE session of parliament was 
opened on November 23rd, 
1 >y the Prince Regent in person, 
with the following Speech : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“ It is with great concern that 
I am again olniged to announce 
to you the continuance of his 
Majesty’s lamented indisposition. 

“ I regret to have been under 
the necessity of calling you to- 
ether at this period of the year ; 
ut the seditious practices so long 
prevalent in some of the manu- 
facturing districts of the country, 
have been continued with in- 
creased activity since you were 
last assembled m parliament. 

“ They have led to proceed- 
ings incompatible with the public 
tranquillity, and with the peaceful 
habits of the industrious Classes 
of the community ; and a spirit is 
now fully manifested, utterly hos- 
tile to the, constitution or this 
kingdom, and aiming not only at 
the change of those political in- 
stitutions which have hitherto 
constituted the pride and security 
of this country, but at the sub- 
version of the rights of property, 
and of all order m society. 


“ I have given directions that 
the necessary information on this 
subject shall be laid before you ; 
and I feel it to be my indispens- 
able duty, to press on your im- 
mediate attention the considera- 
tion of such measures as may be 
requisite for the counteraction 
ana suppression of a system 
which, if not effectually checked, 
must bring confusion and ruin on 
the nation. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons ; 

“ The estimates for the ensuing 
year will be laid before you. 

“ The necessity of affording 
protection to the lives and pro- 
perty of his Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects has compelled me to make 
some addition to our military 
force ; but I have no doubt you 
will be of opinion that the ar- 
rangements for this purpose have 
been effected in the manner likely 
to be the least burthensome to 
the country. 

“ Although the revenue has 
undergone some fluctuation since 
the close of the last session of 
parliament, I have the satisfaction 
of being able to inform you, that 

it 
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it appears to be again in a course 
of progressive improvement. 

“ Some depression still conti- 
nues to exist in certain branches 
of our manufactures, and I deeply 
lament the distress which is in 
consequence felt by those who 
more immediately depend upon 
them ; but this depression is in a 
great measure to be ascribed to 
the embarrassed situation of other 
countries ; and I earnestly hope 
that it will be found to be of a 
temporary nature. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“ I continue to receive from 
foreign powers the strongest as- 
surances of their friendly dispo- 
sition towards this country. 

“ It is my most anxious wish, 
that advantage should be taken 
of this season of peace to secure 
and advance our internal pros- 
perity ; but the successful prose- 
cution of this object must essen- 
tially depend on the preservation 
of domestic tranquillity. 

“ Upon the loyalty of the great 
body of the people I have the 
most confident reliance ; but it will 
require your utmost vigilance and 
exertion, collectively and indivi- 
dually, to check the dissemina- 
tion of the doctrines of treason 
and impiety, and to impress upon 
the minds of all classes of his 
Majesty's subjects, that it is from 
the cultivation of the principles 
of religion, and from a just sub- 
ordination to lawful authority, 
that we can alone expect the 
continuance of that Divine favour 
and protection which have hither- 
to been so signally experienced 
in this kingdom.” 

After an address in corres- 
pondence with the speech had 
been moved in the Mouse of 


Lords bv earl Manvers, and se- 
conded by lord Churchill, Earl 
Grey rose to address the House. 
He said, that had he not been 
awace of the state of the country, 
the speech from the throne, the 
address moved in reply, and the 
language of the noble mover and 
seconder, would be sufficient to 
convince him that parliament 
had never assembled at a more 
important crisis, or when greater 
difficulties and dangers were to 
be overcome. He did not how- 
ever think the line of policy 
pointed out in the speech such as 
ought to be adopted in the pre- 
sent state of the country, to wnich 
he had attended with the greatest 
care. He had heard strong ob- 
servations on the progress of se- 
dition and treason, and the ne- 
cessity of adopting measures of 
coercion, but no recommendation 
to avert the danger by relieving 
the people from the heavy bur- 
thens that pressed upon them. It 
was by a timely system of eco- 
nomy and reform that the threat- 
ened dangers would most effec- 
tually be met. 

HiS lordship fully allowed the 
necessity of resisting plans of in- 
novation described as destructive 
of the laws and constitution ; but 
while opposing one danger, let 
care be taken not to incur ano- 
ther. . The noble mover of the 
address had warned the House 
not to let an anxiety for the se- 
curity of liberty lead to a com- 

S omise of the safety of the state. 

e, for his part, could not se- 
parate those things. The safety 
of the state could only be found 
in the protection of the liberties 
of the people ; whatever was 
destructive of the latter, de- 
stroyed 
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stroyed also the formed. He 
wattied their lordships, h, sup- 
porting the authority of govern- 
meat, not to Sanction any prece- 
dent hostile to public liberty, and 
therefore to the safety of the 
state. Wherediscontentgenerally 

£ evaded, there must be much 
stress, and it was an axiom ao 
less true, that there never was an 
extensive discontent without itiis* 
government* Two years ago, 
when a similar subject was under 
their lordships 9 consideration, a 
treble frieno of his (marquis 
Wellesley 1 had quoted the opi* 
nion Of lord Bacon, that die 
surest way to pretent seditions 
is, to take Sway the matte* of 
them, and m the spirit of this 
maxim had recommended the re- 
duction of public expenditure, 
and especially of our great and 
unnec ess a ry military establish- 
ment* Had this recommendation 
been attended to? No* pro&issdn 
Was obstinately maintained, as if 
the continuance of every abuse 
were necessary to the safety of 
the state* Not only was no effi- 
cient measure of reduction 
adopted, but additions were made 
to the expenditure, which do 
public principle justified. He 
had in vain opposed some of those 
measures which had proved moS 
injurious to the diameter of par- 
liament, and to that of the family 
*>n 'the throne*. After this denial 
*of justice— for to refuse a relief so 
necessary to the country was a 
denial of justice — the session was 
closed, in a manner most insulting 
to the distresses of the country, 
by the imposition of 3,000,000/1 
of new taxes. When no atten- 
tion was paid to the calls of the 
jpeople for relief, when their peti- 


tieus were r ej e cte d* and their safe 
ferings aggravated* was it won- 
derful that at last public discon- 
tent should assume a me na ci ng ' 
aspect? 

The noble lord then adverted 
to the transactions at Manchester; 
—he Was witting, be said, to sue* 
pend his judgment on die con* 
duet Of the magistrates till f«n> 
ther information should be hud 
before parliament* but he cub* 
demned severely the precipitatiun 
with which their behaviour bad 
been approved by those very per- 
sons who deprecated die pre- 
judging of the q u est i on in the 
flippant and impertinent answer 
which had been g iv e n to the city 
of London. He next ad Verted 
to ffie retaotel of e^ri FkzWtUaan, 
— « man who had been dsstifc* 
gurihed by Ids pabtie and dan* 
slant support of the crown on 
every trying difficulty*-* man of 
high rank* erttenaiVe influence, 
and princely posse iliods^a tnan 
beloved and eSteeihed*-*-a man so 
properly described in resolutions 
which had lately been pstosd, 
from his parthnimr situation, as 
affording security to the gevevn* 
ment and firmness and confix 
dence to the people ; when such 
a man was peculiarly marked 
out ted devoted, in a season of 
such difficulty as the present, 
what confidence could exist in 
the ministers by whom such con*- 
duct could be sanctioned, and 
what hope remained for the de* 
luded people of this country ? He 
would now call the attention of 
their lordships to that part of the 
speech from the throne which 
forred to the addition of from 
10,000 to 11,000 men to the re- 
gular troops. He certainly bad 

great 
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invest doubts of the legally of this 
step without the sanction of par* 
lisment ; but be would neither 
dwelt on this nor on the prudence 
of adding to the national bur- 
thens an expense of from 2 to 
800,00©/. : be would simply ob- 
serve, that this was another of 
that series of measures which had 
marked the progress of the exist- 
ing government, and which was 
unaccompanied with a single 
measure of concession to keep 
down the spirit of discontent that 
unfortunately prevailed, lifter 
a variety or other remarks, the 
noble lord moved an amendment, 
which was in substance as fol- 
lows: 

“ To assure his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, that while we 
deeply lament the unexampled 
distress which exists, we shall take 
into our most serious considera- 
tion the various matters contained 
in his Royal Highness's most 
gracious speech. That it is im- 
possible to express approbation 
of the attempts which were made 
to persuade the people to seek 
relief from the distresses under 
which they labour by means dan- 
gerous to the public tranquillity, 
and inconsistent with the security 
of the community ; and that it is 
our duty, as well as our deter- 
mination, to adopt measures for 
the prevention of those attempts. 

u That we humbly represent to 
his Royal Highness, while we 
thus declare our determination to 
give full vigour to the law, we feel 
called on by a sense of duty to 
satisfy the people that their com- 
plaints shall at all times receive 
that just attention which is indis- 
pensable to their safety. 

** That this seems to us pecu- 
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Harly necessary at this period, im 
order to create a confidence in 
the public mind, that they have a 
sufficient safeguard in the laws oi 
the land against all encroach- 
ment on their just rights. 

“ That we have seen with deep 
regret the events which took place 
at Manchester on the 16th of 
Aughst; and without pronouncing 
any opinion on the circumstances 
which occurred on that melan- 
choly occasion, that we feel it 
demands our most serious atten- 
tion and deliberate inquiry, in 
order to dispel all those feelings 
to which it has given birth, and 
to show that the measures then 
resorted to, were the result of 
urgent* and unavoidable necessity 
— that they were justified by the 
constitution, and that the lives of 
his Majesty’s subjects cannot be 
sacrificed with impunity/’ 

Lord Sidmouth regarded him- 
self as peculiarly called upon to 
advert to the manner in which 
the noble earl had alluded to late 
events involving the responsibility 
which chiefly attached to himself 
Respecting the transactions at 
Manchester, he said, that never 
waa there an event publicly in* 
teresting respecting which so 
much misrepresentation, false- 
hood, and exaggeration had gone 
forth. He contended that all pre- 
sumptions ought to be in favour 
both of the magistrates and yeo- 
manry. The meeting, he would 
boliHy take upon him to assert* 
was not only illegal, but treason- 
able* The magistrates would 
have acted not only unwisely, but 
unjustly and basely, had they 
done otherwise than they did; 
the letter of approbation was 
sanctioned by a cabinet council. 
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and he, for his part, did not strongly urged the necessity of 
shrink from any part of the re- conciliation on the part of govern- 
sponsibility incurred. He entered ment, and of parliamentary in* 
shortly into the transactions of quiry into the conduct of the 
the 16th, and described the hos- magistrates of Manchester; and 
tile conduct of the populace to- he firmly maintained the lega- 
wards the constables and autho- lity of me meeting, and the op- 
rides both before and after, posite character of the means 
Campbell ~a constable had been taken to disperse it. He was 
•toned to death in open d&y in ready, he said, to admit, that 
the streets of Manchester, and there might be meetings whose 
the constable of the town thought avowed object, being the destruo 
his life in danger. This system turn of property or the execution 
of hostility was not confined to of some other illegal purpose, 
Manchester ; it appeared at New- rendered every man a magistrate 
castle and in other places. He for its dispersion. But the meet- 
affirmed that not a single life was ing at Manchester was not of this 
lost in consequence of the blows complexion. It had met to peti- 
of the military. On this subject tion ; and to show that it had no 
he would dwell no longer at pre- intention of violence, those who 
sent? the danger with which we attended it brought their wives 
were threatened from the dis- and children along with them, 
contented state of the public which they would not have done, 
mind was generally admitted, had they conceived any danger, 
and its magnitude should induce or imagined they were exposing 
their lordships to unite in vigorous themselves to punishment, by a 
measures to avert it. If, in the breach of the laws. The assem- 
character of that danger, there bly might have become tumul- 
was any feature more alarming tuous ; what then ? why the n&a- 
than another, it Was the conduct gistrates might have read the 
of some persons who encouraged Riot Act, and dispersed it. The 
and emboldened the disaffected, Riot Act might have been read, 
by standing between the govern* but the House had not heard so ; 
ment they assailed and the party nor had their lordships heard that 
assailing. Respecting the dis- the hour had elapsed before the 
missal of earl Fitzwdliam, his military were employed. If such 
lordship remarked, that the dif- had been the case, every man 
ferent view taken by that noble that remained on the field would 
lord, and his majesty’s ministers have been a felon ; but even then 
of the state of the country, and he was not to be cut down by the 
the public declaration which he military, or condemned to death 
signed in opposition to their without a trial. Had even mili- 
wishes, showed that all confidence tary execution been justified on 
between them and him had the refractory, ought women and 
ceased, and that a separation had children to nave been trampled 
become indispensable. upon, wounded, or killed ? The 

Several other lords delivered House, after such transactions, 
their opinions. Lord Erskine ought to grant inquiry to convince 

the 
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the country that their lordships 
were determined to support the 
rights and privileges of the peo- 
ple. This was the object of the 
amendment. Government might 
use force to restrain the discon- 
tents which they did not try to 
remove, but such an employment 
of the military against the people 
would only render it unpopular, 
and less efficient for the purposes 
for which it was intended. In- 
stead of being supported in the 
public affections, and enjoying 
that strength which arose from a 
well regulated liberty, we should 
soon see nothing around us but 
force and military despotism. To 
destroy any necessity for such 
extreme measures Parliament 
should convince the people that 
it did not overlook their distresses 
and grievances. Would the House 
do its duty by refraining from in- 
quiry, on the mere declaration of 
ministers that they possessed par- 
ticular information hitherto un- 
disclosed ? H is noble friend ( lord 
Grey) had shown, that inquiry 
was not a prejudging of the guilt 
or innocence of any individuals ; 
but he remembered a time when 
parliament was less scrupulous on 
this subject of prejudging. He 
alluded to the State Trials in 
1794-, when the very case against 
the prisoners was made out of 
the reports of the two Houses of 
Parliament. Now, therefore, it 
could not be said that we had no 
authority for inquiry. But it 
might be said, that there was 
danger in making any concessions 
to the demands of the people. 
The very reverse would happen 
in this ease— inquiry would re- 
move danger by leading to con- 
ciliation* 
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The Lord Chancellor opposed 
any parliamentary inquiry re- 
specting the late affairs, as in- 
consistent with the spirit of the 
laws. When he read in his law 
books that numbers constituted 
force, and force terror, and terror 
illegality, he felt that no man 
coidd say that the Manchester 
meeting was not an illegal one. 
It was complained, he said, that 
not only had the grand jury re- 
jected bills, but that the magis- 
trates had refused to receive in- 
formation on oath. This latter 
conduct was either right or wrong. 
If right, w hy complain about it ? 
if wrong, why interfere with mea- 
sures already under consideration 
in the court of King’s-bench ? 
Another ground of complaint was 
the conduct of the coroner in 
adjourning an inquest. But what 
was the fact? The coroner al- 
leges that the jury have been 
tampered with, and that there is 
a fear that the jury might give 
their verdict on evidence not be- 
fore them on oath. He, therefore, 
adjourned in order to have the 
opinion of the court of King’s- 
bench in a matter of such high 
importance. What was there 
wrong in this ? 

The Marquis of Lansdoum ear- 
nestly pleaded for an inquiry, for 
which, he said, he should move, if 
no such motion should emanate 
from government ; in the mean 
time he should support the pre- 
sent amendment. 

Lord Liverpool replied to the 
noble marquis. 

The Marquis of Buckingham 
supported the original motion. 

On a division, the numbers 
were : Not-contents — Present, 

121 ; Proxies, 38—159. Con- 
tents 
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teat#— Present, 81 ; Proxies, $ — 
84. Maj ority against the amend- 
ment, 125. 

House of Common*) Nov . 23. 

After the reading of the speech 
from the throne, the address was 
moved by the Hon* J. Somers 
Cocks , and seconded by the Hon . 
Edward Oust, 

Mr. Tierney rose, not to object 
to the address as it stood, but to 
propose, by way of amendment, 
mi addition imperatively called 
fat) as he conceived, by the con- 
dition of the country- No man 
could feel more deeply than him- 
self the melancholy condition of 
the country,— no one had heard 
with more disgust and abhorrence 
the blasphemous doctrines the 
farther promulgation of which 
the laws had now suppressed* 
He did not however believe that 
the impiety, as some contended, 
had been widely spread ; on the 
contrary, he did not believe that 
a nation more pious, more sin- 
cerely religious, was to be found 
on the face of the globe. He 
had a right to express this con- 
fidence the more decidedly, be- 
cause it had been stated on the 
other side of the House, and ge- 
nerally allowed, that the piety of 
the country had so enlarged it- 
self, that the ordinary places of 
worship were unable to contain 
it, and it became absolutely ne- 
cessary to erect a number of new 
churches. 

The political state of the coun- 
try was very different; dissatis- 
faction or disaffection, pervaded 
the manufacturing districts. He 
was quite ready to admit that if 
the existing laws were not ade- 
quate to remove it, new ones 


should be passed* B*t ho be-* 
lieved at present, that nothing 
but a vigilant exertion of the ma- 
gistracy, nothing but fairness and 
firmness on the part of the go- 
vernment was required. Bat if, 
on the other hand, the people 
Were taught by fact* to believe 
that the existing law was not 
fairly administered to all classes, 
new ones might he necessary, — 
nay, he would go further and say, 
he knew not what new laws could 
be devised which would be effec- 
tual in keeping down a people 
who had no respect for go- 
vernment and the constituted 
authorities of the land. The hen. 
gentleman proceeded to trace the 
evil to what he regarded as its 
real root— excessive taxation,— 
and the profusion against which 
he had long warned ministers ia 
van ; and ne affirmed that even 
in the speech they had lust heard* 
there was what, but that it pro- 
ceede&frtxn royal bps* be should 
call a miserable attempt to raise 
fallacious hopes on the subject 
of the toresue. He thought it 
his duty now to speak out on 
some oif the causes of the evils 
which sfHctcd the land. His 
settled conviction was, that there 
did not exist among the inhabi- 
tants of the country that confi- 
dence in the House of Commons 
that might be wished. That con- 
viction did not pervade merely 
those who, to give every thing a 
name, had been called Radicals ; 
but it had penetrated much fur- 
ther and much higher ; and many 
of those who wisely condemned 
the visionary schemes of reform 
at present afloat, were satisfied 
that there was something wrong 
in the state of the representation, 

or 
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or the nation could never have 
been reduced to the condition in 
which it now found itself. What 
had reduced it to that condition ? 
Had the House refused to mi- 
nisters any of the means of car- 
rying on war ? had it been sparing 
in its votes for national improve- 
ments? had it refused to make 
new laws when they were asked 
for ? had it resisted the raising of 
additional troops ? or had it, in 
short, objected to comply with 
any request ministers thought fit 
to make? Certainly not. How 
happened it, then, that in the re- 
sult, the revenue was so deficient; 
that trade was stagnated; that 
the stocks fell ; and that the 
House was to be told that there 
was not law enough to control 
sedition, or troops enough to 
prevent rebellion ? How happened 
all these things ; and above all, 
how could ministers now venture 
to demand, that new confidence 
should be reposed in them, for 
having thus brought the nation 
to the brink of ruin and despair ? 
(“Cheers]. These were not merely 
the opinions of the Radicals in 
public meetings, but of sober dis- 
creet men in private societies. 
Though they were unwilling to 
make an open avowal of their 
sentiments, they entertained them 
in fact, and parliamentary reform 
had been gradually working its 
way for years ; and it was now 
almost universally admitted that 
the jjreat mass of the people did 
not feel that the present state of 
the representation was beneficial 
to them. 

The Radicals the hon. gentle- 
man believed not to be numerous 
or formidable, and he treated with 
ridicule the election of a legisla- 


torial attorney at Birmingham ; 
but he strenuously contended 
that the present state of society, 
— that diffusion of education 
which parliament itself had sanc- 
tioned, had compelled the House 
to submit to all the criticisms 
upon its proceedings which men 
thought themselves justified by 
the facts, and their own know- 
ledge in making. If government 
thought, that by passing new 
laws, by raising new troops, or 
by the promulgation of loyal ad- 
dresses they could put down the 
awakened spirit of the country, 
they would find themselves griev- 
ously mistaken. Adverting then 
to the affairs of Manchester, the 
hon. gentleman argued at consi- 
derable length on the necessity 
of inquiry. He commented with 
considerable severity on the con- 
duct of government relative to 
this business, and especially on 
the dismissal of earl Fitzwilliam ; 
and he ended by proposing, as an 
amendment, a resolution by which 
the House, while deprecating the 
attempts made to inflame the 
people, and lead them astray by 
means dangerous to the public 
quiet, expressed strongly their 
regret at the deplorable events 
which had occurred, and their 
conviction that they ought to be 
made the subject of parliamen- 
tary investigation. 

The Marquis of Tavistock dwelt 
on the necessity of inquiry into 
the late events, of economy, and 
of moderate reform, to regain to 
that House the confidence of the 
people. He must express a hope 
that the noble lord would not 
attempt to degrade the spirit of 
the people by Force and coercion, 
but would endeavour to conci- 
liate 
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liate it by mild and equitable meeting, and was carrying trw+ 
measures. The exemplary pa- torous emblems, the magistrates 
tience which the people had ex- would have been guilty of a fla- 
hibited during the arduous con- grant breach of duty m suffering 
test of the last 20 years, surely it to remain assembled a moment 
deserved a better return ; and he after the capture of Hunt. Yet 
could not help imploring his ma- they wished to disperse it in the 
jesty’s ministers to institute a full most mild and temperate manner, 
and fair inquiry into the injuries After the riot act had been read 
which the people believed them- from the windows of the House 
selves to have received at Man- where they assembled, another 
Chester, and not to treat them magistrate was sent to read it in 
with any unnecessary violence or the crowd, but was there trampled 
contempt. under foot. A third was sent to 

Lora Castlereagh did not feel read it at the hustings: this he 
himself called upon to follow the believed to be correct, though 
hon. mover of the amendment conflicting evidence must be ex- 
through his remarks on the pre- pected. After some strong re- 
sent state of the nation, which marks against earl Fitzwilliam 
he had much undervalued, be- and the Yorkshire meeting, the 
cause the only definite or tangible noble lord ended by supporting 
proposition which he had offered, the original address, 
was that for an inquiry into the The debate was adjourned, 
transactions at Manchester ; and after some contest, at half past 
because he should lay before the three. 

House to-morrow, in a printed On the following day, a great 
form, the mass of information on mass of documents relative to 
which government intended to the state of the country was pre- 
proceed, and also explain the sented to both Houses. The first 
measures which it haa in con- document was a letter from the 
templation to propose. On the magistrates of Manchester to 
Manchester business, however, he lord Sidmouth, dated July 1st, 
would now meet the right hon. expressing their apprehension, 
gentleman opposite. It never that some formidable insurrec- 
was the intention of the magis- tion was in contemplation. They 
trates to have dispersed mat adverted to the “ deep distresses” 
meeting as it was dispersed, nor, of the manufacturing classes, of 
on the preceding day, to have which the disaffected took advan- 
dispersea it at an. The magis- tage to instil their pernicious 
trates did not determine upon doctrines, adding, “ when people 
dispersing it till it had assumed a are oppressed with hunger, we 
character of tumult and sedition ; do not wonder at their giving ear 
they then put warrants into -the to any doctrines which they are 
hands of the constables, and it told will redress their grievances.” 
was not till they had declared They pointed out me popular 
their inability to execute them, meetings and the liberty ot the 
that a military force was em- press as the chief causes of their 
ployed at all. If it was an illegal alarm. Other papers referred to 

the 
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the formation of an armed as- 
sociation which was attempted 
without success, under the au- 
spices of the earl of Derby, lord 
lieutenant of the county. Several 
affidavits and some examinations 
by magistrates, attested the ex- 
tensive practice of training among 
the reformists ; but it appeared 
doubtful in some cases, whether 
more was intended by these men 
than to enable themselves to 
march in something resembling 
military array to the meetings ; 
and even where the whole manual 
exercise was gone through, it 
was stated, that sticks were the 
only weapons produced. Some 
informants related threatening 
and seditious speeches used by 
persons engaged in drilling. One 
solitary communication to a ma- 
gistrate, printed without a name, 
made mention of a body of men 
attending a meeting, who, on 
approaching the hustings, pro- 
duced pikes from their bosoms or 
sleeves, which they attached to 
their walking sticks. A narra- 
tive, by the reverend Mr. Hay 
the magistrate, of the transac- 
tions of the 16th, succeeded; the 
magistrates were here said to 
have issued their warrants for the 
apprehension of Hunt and others, 
on the general appearance of the 
meeting, and on very numerous 
depositions of the inhabitants, as 
to their fears for the public safety. 
The caption of these persons, 
and their being led away was 
related, and it was added, “ In 
the mean time the riot act was 
read, and the mob was com- 
pletely dispersed, but not with- 
out very serious and lamentable 
effects,” which were particular- 
ised. The active part of the 
meeting was said to have come 


wholly from the country, and to 
have consisted of not less than 
20 , 000 . 

Some other documents noticed 
the generally turbulent and dis- 
affected spirit of the lower orders, 
and the intimidation of those 
among them who were disposed 
to be loyal. Some particular 
acts of violence and outrage 
against the active partisans of 
government were related; espe- 
cially the death of Campbell the 
constable, who was literally 
stoned to death on August 17th; 
the attempt on the life of Birch, 
and some acts of riot at Maccles- 
field on August 18th. A letter 
from Sir J. Byng, dated Novem- 
ber 18th, stated, that it appeared 
certain, that simultaneous meet- 
ings were to have been held at a 
number of towns which he named, 
but that the scheme had been 
baffled by the disunion of the 
leaders ; and that in those places 
where disaffection was of less 
mature growth than in the towns 
of Lancashire, a desirable check 
had been effected. The writer 
however deprecated any relaxa- 
tion of vigilance, and mentioned 
the existence of a plan for disse- 
minating seditious and blasphe- 
mous pamphlets among the ser- 
vants of great families ; and re- 
peated, though vain attempts to 
corrupt the soldier}'. A state- 
ment from the grand jury of 
Cheshire, dated Sept. 3rd, at- 
tested the alarm for their lives 
and properties felt by his ma- 
jesty’s loyal subjects, in some 
arts of the district of Maccles- 
eld, in consequence . of active 
measures of terror and intimida- 
tion, which within the last 14? 
days had assumed a more formi- 
dable character : the difficulty of 
dispersing 
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dispersing meeting* for training 
was likewise noticed. Others of 
these pieces were addressed to 
eari Fitzwilliam as lord lieute- 
nant ef the West-riding of York- 
shire, and described the circum- 
stances attending the reform 
meeting* in that quarter, and the 
general distress, and consequent 
discontent of the people. Pikes, 
and pistols in small numbers ap- 
peared to have been manufac- 
tured in these parts. Similar, 
but still more affecting accounts 
of the state of the south-west of 
Scotland, and of the disaffection 
there prevailing, made the sub-* 
stance of other reports ; and the 
riotous proceedings of the keel- 
men at Shields, were related in 
others. 

tlouse of Lords, Nov . 29* 

The Lord Chancellor proposed 
a .bill, which he assured their 
lordships did not arise out of the 
circumstances of the times, but 
which had been previously con- 
templated by him. Its object 
was, to remedy the inconvenience 
and delay of justice arising from 
the practice of the courts which 
allowed defendants, in cases of 
information, or indictment, to im- 
parle or traverse. This bill took 
away the right of traversing; 
but allowed the court to post- 
pone a trial upon ground being 
shown for the delay. On the 
second reading of the bill Dec. 
Sid, after its nature and applica- 
tion to cases of misdemeanor bad 
been more folly stated by the 
noble mover, Earl Grosvenor 
rose and observed, that while the 
attorney general was allowed to 
hold informations over the heads 
of defendants for any indefinite 
period, it was greatly adding tot 


the grievance to abolish the righfc 
of imparlance ; thus the security 
of the subject was diminished, 
and the power of the crown in- 
creased. But since their lord- 
ships on their view of the state or 
the country had chosen to throw 
away the scabbard, and trust 
only to the sword, this and other 
measures of severity must he 
adopted to preserve the peace of 
the country. 

Lord Erskine opposed the bill* 
as depriving the people of an 
ancient and valuable privilege, 
remarking, that when he saw the 
table covered with other bills, 
tending to abridge the rights of 
the people, he thought it a very 
singular coincidence that this- 
should be brought forward at 
the same time. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he 
was convinced, that if their lord- 
ships did not pass this measure, 
they had better at onee declare, 
that every kind of blasphemy and 
sedition was to be tolerated in 
future. Persons charged with 
foe higher crimes, were in most 
instances put on their trial imme- 
diately, whilst in lesser crimes, 
a delay might be claimed some- 
times extending to a year. Such 
delay appeared less likely to 
prove injurious in the more atro- 
cious cnme8, because in then 
the person of the offender waa 
secured; but in cases of libel, the 
offence might be repeated day 
after day, and hour after hour, 
before the party was brought to 
trial. He agreed that the mea- 
sure was an innovation, and that 
the House was bound to require 
evidence of a strong necessity. 
Was there not, then, sufficient 
evidence of this description in the 
actual circumstances of our situ- 
ation, 
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ation, and in all those practices 
which notoriously prevailed ? His 
majesty’s government had been 
asked why more prosecutions 
had not been instituted. Heqould 
only say, that the answer to that 
question was of itself a strong 
argument in defence of this pro- 
ceeding. No effort had been left 
untried during the last 12 months 
to bring persons charged with 
blasphemous and seditious libels 
to justice. It had, notwithstand- 
ing, been found impossible in the 
present state of the law to obtain 
more than one conviction. If 
then there did exist a lamentably 
great and pressing evil, he trusted 
the House would not be indis- 
posed to adopt some measure of 
this kind. 

Lord Holland was averse to 
the bill on various grounds, and 
ended by saying, that after what 
he had shown of the nature of 
this bill, it was manifest that its 
title was grossly deceiving: it 
professed to be a bill to prevent 
delays in prosecutions for misde- 
meanors, but it did not say one 
w r ord of the greatest delays — those 
w’hich occurred in proceedings by 
ex officio informations. By the 
w'ise provision of those great men 
who lived at the time of the Re- 
volution in 1688, and to whose 
authority their lordships often 
referred, improper delay could 
not occur by allowing the accused 
time to plead, because in prose- 
cutions by indictment the defen- 
dants were obliged to enter into 
recognizances, which they must 
forfeit, if they did not appear to 
plead. But m proceedings by 
ex-officio informations, the attor- 
ney-general had the power of 
punishing a person accused, 
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though not convicted, of a libel, 
by keeping a prosecution hang- 
ing over his head for life. He 
did not say that this had been 
done by the present attorney- 
general, or his predecessors; but 
this he would say, that there 
were at present 40 informations 
depending, some of wjiich had 
been hanging over the parties 
accused for one, two, three, four, 
five, and some for ten years, 
and this must surely be admit- 
ted to be a shocking state of 
the law. He could not hope 
that his opposition would pre- 
vent the bill from passing, even 
in its present state ; but if 
it w r ere so altered as to legislate 
on both sides, by preventing the 
delays which occurred in prose- 
cutions by ex-ojfficio informations, 
as well as in those by indictment, 
he should perhaps give it his 
feeble support on the third 
reading. 

On the 3rd reading of the bill 
on Dec. 13th, the lord Chancellor 
rose to propose an additional 
clause, to provide for bringing 
on the trial of a defendant 
within a twelvemonth from the 
time of pleading. If the trial 
did not take place within that 
time, the defendant might then 
call upon the attorney-general as 
prosecutor for the crown, to pro- 
ceed to trial w'ithin 20 days. If 
the attorney -general did not then 
chogsp to proceed, he must enter 
a noli pr.oseyui. 

After a tew words of acknow- 
ledgment from Lord Holland , for 
the handsome manner in which 
his suggestion had been adopted, 
the bill passed. 

It also passed the House of 
Commons without opposition. 

House 
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House of Lords , Nov. 30. 

Lord Sidmouth rose to call the 
attention of their lordships to the 
measures which the ministers of 
his royal highness the Prince 
Regent thought it necessary to 
propose in the present state of 
the country. It was unnecessary 
for him to go into any detail of 
the danger in which the country 
was placed : it was known that a 
conspiracy existed for the sub- 
version of the constitution in 
church and state, and of the 
Tights of property. Their lord- 
ships would feel, as he stated, 
with grief, that the press was 
one of the principal instruments 
employed for this purpose. That 
art which was calculated to in- 
struct and console, was perverted 
to rob mankind of all hope of 
future happiness, because it was 
thought that when the people 
had Tost the consolation of reli- 
gion, they would be more pre- 
pared to throw off their allegi- 
ance. He should now describe 
the measures designed to meet 
this evil. It was the essential 
character of a free press, that its 
productions were not interfered 
with before publication; this 
principle was preserved in the 
bill which he had to offer, — for a 
moment, and only for a moment, 
had it been in contemplation to 
depart from it. Neither was it 
designed to visit offenders with 
an increase of punishment on the. 
first instance; but it was pro- 
posed, that any person having 
been tried, convicted and punish- 
ed for a blasphemous or seditious 
libel, should on conviction of a 
second offence, be liable, at the 
discretion of the court, to fine, 


imprisonment, banishment, or 
transportation. It was also pro- 
posed, that in cases of a second 
conviction, a power should be 
given to seise the copies of the 
libel in possession of the pub- 
lisher ; the copies so seized to 
be preserved until it should be 
seen, whether an arrest of judg- 
ment should be moved, an&then 
to be returned to the publisher, 
if the judgment of the court 
should be in his favour, 

Another measure connected 
with this subject would be pro- 
posed in another place, but he 
might mention it here, in order 
to afford a connected view of the 
measures which ministers had felt 
it their duty to recommend. It 
was to be proposed, that all pub- 
lications, consisting of less than 
a given number of sheets, should 
be subjected to a duty equal to 
that paid by newspapers. This 
might be said to be breaking in 
on the principle before laid down, 
but it would be for their lord- 
ships to consider whether this 
infringement were not indispen- 
sable to check the progress of 
blasphemy and sedition. 

Another provision of this bill 
would be, that persons putting 
forth a publication of this kind, 
would be required to enter into 
recognizances or give security 
for the payment of any penalties 
which might be indicted on them. 

He should now state the pro- 
visions by which it was pro- 
posed to obviate the danger of 
tumultuous and seditious meet- 
ings. It was not intended to in- 
terfere with the right of the sub- 
ject, to petition the Prince Re- 



ance 
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ance under which the people 
might conceive they were labor- 
ing. Nothing would be intro- 
duced into the bill that might 
tend to impede, or interrupt 
meetings regularly called by a 
sheriff, borough-reeve, or other 
magistrate; but it would be pro- 
posed to enact, that any parties 
wishing to meet for consideration 
of subjects connected with church 
or state, should notify their in- 
tention by a requisition signed by 
seven householders, and that it 
should be illegal for any person 
not usually inhabiting the place 
where it was called, to attend it. 
It was proposed to give the ma- 
gistrates the power, with some 
limitations, of appointing the 
place and time of meeting. 

In consequence of the alarming 
facts which had been laid before 
the House, respecting the prepa- 
rations for employing illegal force, 
it was proposed to prohibit mili- 
tary training except under the 
authority of a magistrate, or lord 
lieutenant of the county. 

Papers on the table left no 
doubt of the danger to be ap- 
prehended from the possession 
of arms by the disaffected ; and 
it had been deemed necessary to 
give magistrates in the disaffected 
districts, on evidence affording 
well-grounded suspicion of arms 
being collected for illegal pur- 
poses, the power of seizing them. 
The power was also to be given 
them of apprehending and de- 
taining persons found carrying 
arms for such purpose ; and of 
seizing such arms; an appeal to 
the quarter sessions being how- 
ever allowed to the persons so 
detained. 

These were in outline the 

Vol. LXI. 


whole of the measures to be sub- 
mitted to parliament. 

Earl Grey objected to the early 
day fixed for the second reading 
of these bills ; h£ also objected 
to the bills themselves, as form- 
ing a system of force, terror and 
coercion which would aggravate 
the distrust entertained of parlia- 
ment by the people, and instead 
of saving produce ruin to the 
country. Feeling as he did on 
these subjects, and looking with 
dismay on the proposed system 
of government, he could not but 
take the earliest opportunity of 
expressing his general sentiments 
on these measures ; — measures 
which comprehended restraints 
on public meetings, and on the 
freedom of the press, and em- 
power magistrates to deprive the 
subject of arms which he might 
have for his own defence. The 
justification of such restraints 
rested on the papers which had 
been presented to the House. 
Now, he was willing to allow 
that these papers, incomplete as 
he maintained them to he, and 
requiring many additions and ex- 
planations, did prove a consi- 
derable extent of danger ; but a 
danger arising from the distress 
of the people — a distress amount- 
ing to absolute hunger, and ad- 
mitted by the magistrates them- 
selves, in their first accounts, as 
the cause of the danger. That 
there were persons who took ad- 
vantage of this distress to inflame 
the discontents of the sufferers, 
he was willing to allow; but, 
there was no evidence either in 
the papers on the table, or in 
the general state of the country, 
to convince him that any conspi- 
racy against law and order had 

[K] been 
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been formed, or that the public 
tranquillity was extensively threat- 
ened. The noble lord had spoken 
of conciliation, but his notions of 
k were rather rigid. He had 
declared that he would subdue 
first before he would concede. 
But if there were demands which 
the people had a right to make, 
and which, from the state of the 
country, it was proper to grant, 
why resist concession? He was 
prepared to admit that the people 
had a right to an indulgent at- 
tention to their grievances ; that 
there existed abuses in the go- 
vernment, and defects in the con- 
struction of parliament, which 
ought to be taken into consi- 
deration, and that a yielding to 
the prayers of the nation in this 
respect might allay discontent, 
without being a dangerous con- 
cession. Such measures of con- 
ciliation would do more to bring 
back the country to peace ana 
tranquillity than the present bills, 
and give it more strength and 
durame security than any system 
of restraints^ or laws of severity 
and coercion. 

After a general defence of the 
principle of the bills and of the con- 
duct of government from the Ear/ 
of Liverpool, and a few words 
of objection from Lord Ersktne , 
early days were fixed for the se- 
cond reading of the training and 
search for arms, and the press 
restraint bills. 

On the same day, in the House 
of Commons, Lord Castlereagh 
entered into a general exposition 
of the bills laid before the House 
of Lords by viscount Sidmouth. 

Mr. Tierney then rose, and 
after a variety of strictures on 
the bills proposed, and conduct 


of the administration in not en~ 
forcing the laws already existing 
against the licentiousness of the 
press, as if they desired that it* 
unchecked excess should afford 
a pretext for measures like the* 
present, he thus concluded : He 
had come down to the House 
with a sincere inclination to listen 
impartially to what the noble lord 
might suggest, and rather dis- 
osed to concur than to oppose ^ 
ut he had then no notion of the 
extent of the demand which would 
be made: he might have been 
willing to concede something if * 
necessity had been shown, heir 
nothing would satisfy the noble 
lord but an attack upon the very 
vital principles of the British, 
constitution. Are we ^continued 
Mr. Tierney) to live in entirely 
new times? Are we now to hold 
up to the world, that the const** 
tution which we have hither!* 
venerated for its antiquity, and 
loved for the blessings it ha m 
conferred, is of no value? Jfor* 
merly, when foreigners have* 
asked in what way we became 
possessed of such and such in- 
stitutions that have attracted 
their admiration, we could repijrp 
that we were indebted for then* 
to the right which the people of 
England enjoyed of thinking and 
speaking freely. But now ano- 
ther lesson is taught by the noble 
lord, who would convince us, 
that what has been the salvation 
of our liberties is the destruction 
of our happiness— that what we 
and our forefathers have believed, 
is false and foolish ; and that t* 
preserve freedom and property, 
the constitution must undergo & 
change, which, in my conscience* 
I believe it cannot survive. I cay 
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fairly and openly, that I suspect 
the administration from which 
these measures emanate — that 
they are only the advanced guard 
of the array of bills which they 
are to direct against the consti- 
tution . I see on the part of the 
government an evident determi- 
nation to resort to nothing but 
force: they think of nothing else, 
they dream of nothing else; they 
will try no means of conciliation, 
they will make no attempt to 
pacify and reconcile: force— 
force— force, and nothing but 
force! that is their cry, and it 
has been the same for years: 
one measure of coercion has been, 
and will be, followed up by ano- 
ther, and the result will justify 
what I assert, that 10,000 will 
not answer their purpose; one 
measure of violence must suc- 
ceed another, and what they gain 
by force they must retain by the 
same detestable means. The 
people will never rest until they 
are allowed to live under laws 
equally administered ; until their 
honest industry will procure them 
the means of maintaining their 
families, and until they shall 
again enjoy the blessings of that 
constitution which their ancestors 
intended they should partake. If 
not, discontent will increase to 
disaffection, and distress will pro- 
duce discontent, notwithstanding 
the bold assertions of the noble 
lord, that the nation is prosper- 
ous, and has no wants but those 
which arise out of the present 
condition of America. If the 
noble lo4d had confined himself 
to the grant of 10, (XX) men, I 
should nave deemed it a strong # 
measure in a time of profound 
peace- Is any evidence offered 
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that a body of the military has 
been overpowered, or even that 
it has not always been sufficient 
for-the dispersion of any meeting ? 
But if .the country gives him 
more troops to put down new 
meetings, surely it is somewhat 
hard that he should also ask it for 
new laws, that are to prevent the 
possibility of new meetings. If 
the noble lord thinks that the 
new laws will be effectual, where 
is the occasion for the 10,000 
men ? My sincere belief is, that 
he will want many more than 
10,000 men, and what a melan- 
choly prospect does this hold out 
to the country. It may be said 
that I use violent language. I 
admit it; and all I can say in 
answer is, that I do not utter a 
single syllable that I do not, on 
my ’honour, believe. (Cheers). I 
am an alarmist. I feel alarm, be- 
cause I am compelled to trust to 
men who will rely on nothing 
against the people but brute 
force. I am alarmed, because 
an attempt is to be made, under 
false pretences, to destroy all 
that is valuable in the consti 
tution, unless it be defended by 
the free spirit of a yet free na- 
tion. Therefore it is that I in- 
dulge a hope, that while, the 
right of meeting remains, the 
people will meet jandwill express 
their opinions with such effect, 
that the threats and measures 
of coercion may be abandoned. 
I trust that the country will 
thoroughly understand the nature 
of these novel laws, that the 
real objects^ of government will 
be evident, and that those ob* 
iects by the public voice will 
be for ever defeated. If the 
country abstains from this course, 
[k 2] and 
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and if the House, without any 
evidence to warrant these inno*- 
vations, shall consent to follow 
the noble lord in his desperate 
and adventurous course, all I 
can say is, that I shall wit- 
ness it with the deepest and 
most sincere regret. I shall 
then have lived long enough* 
as I can no longer be of service 
to my country. 

Auer soirie severe strictures on 
the bills themselves, and on the 
speech in which the noble lord 
had introduced them, by Lord 
Folkstone, and some remarks from 
Mr. Brougham on the present ig- 
norance of the House how far the 
provisions against seditious meet- 
ings were to extend,— the debate 
on the first reading ended without 
a division* 

On DecMst, the Marquis of 
Lansdctome rose in the House of 
Lords, to propose the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire 
into the state of the manufactur- 
ing districts. His lordship con- 
tended, that the necessity of such 
an inquiry could scarcely be dis- 
puted, at a period when all par- 
ties were agreed as to the alarm- 
ing state of the country, — when, 
within a month, there had been 
added to an already large stand- 
ing force, a new army, greater 
Shan had in former times been 
thought sufficient for internal de- 
fence and external operations, 
and when the tables of both 
Houses were covered with mea- 
sures for restraining the liberty 
of the subject. It was necessary 
to take a comprehensive view of 
the whole situation of the coun- 

S ,— of causes as well as events. 

e general desire of some 
change in the people, appeared 


to arise only from a feeling of un- 
easiness, proceeding from distress. 
His lordship stated, that he could 
prove to the House, that in all 
the great stations of the cotton 
manufacture, such as Manchester 
and Paisley, the rate of wages 
had fallen, on an average, one- 
half. This depression, the causes 
of which their lordships should in- 
vestigate, might be traced, through 
the last twenty years, to measures 
of political economy connected 
with the political events of the 
times. After a variety of obser- 
vations on this subject, the mar- 
quis proceeded to other branches 
of the subject, — the number and 
atrocity of the libels which minis- 
ters had suffered to pass without 
notice, — their conduct respecting 
popular meetings, and the con- 
duct of the magistrates of Man- 
chester. He ended by moving 
for a select committee to inquire 
into the state of the country, the 
distresses of the manufacturing 
districts, and the execution of 
the laws regarding seditious prac- 
tices and public meetings. The 
motion was opposed by marquis 
Wellesley and lords Grenville and 
Liverpool, and supported by lords 
Erskine, Grey, and Darnley. — 
The numbers were, 

Contents Present 35 

Proxies 12 

— 47 

Non-contents... Present 110 
Proxies 6& 

—17 8 

Majority against the motion, 181 
In the House of Commons, on 
the same day, a corresponding 
morion for inquiry into the state 
of the country was brought for* 
ward by Lord Althorp , which pro- 
duced 
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dated a long and keen debate, in if any cause should arise, an efli 
which lord Castlereagh on one cient permanent force would be 
side, and Mr. Tierney on the ready to assist in the formation 


other, were principally distin- of an armament. This was not 
guished. like an increase of the military 

Against the motion, 323 force, a measure of a temporary 

Forit.... 150 nature ; but waB intended to be a 

.Majority ——173 permanent increase, to the extent 


On December 2nd, the Chan- of 2,000 men. The hon. baronet 
ceUor tf the Exchequer moved, in then moved, “ that a force, not 
the House of Commons, that this exceeding 23,000 men, be em- 
House do go into a committee of ployed in the sea service, for IS 
supply* lunar months, from the 1st Ja- 

Mr. Brougham opposed the nuary, to the 31st December, 
motion, because it was the con-* 1820, including 8,000 royal ma- 
gtitutional mode to state grief- rines. 

anees when supply was called Mr. J. P. Grant said, if he un- 
for. He understood that the new derstood the hon. baronet cor- 
stamp duty on pamphlets would needy, the nature of his propo- 
be introduced in the course of sition was, that 2,000 men should 
the evening, and he wished to be added to the marines, which 
protest against the indecent and should have the effect of releasing 
unprecedented haste with which 2,000 of the military force of the 
ministers were hurrying through country from the duty they now 
the House measures, by which it performed in the dock-yards, 
was admitted that a great and Therefore, when an increase of 
permanent change "was to be made the military force was called for, 
in the constitution of the coun- the House ought to keep in view, 
try. that by this new measure 2,000 

The Speaker then left the men would be virtually addgd to 
chair, and the military establishment. Ho 

Sir G . Warrender proceeded could not, at that moment, make 
td address the committee. He any observation on the proposed 
said he could anticipate no oppo- increase of the army ; but when 
aition to the resolutions which he the noble lord brought forward 
bold in his hand, which merely the proposition, it would be for 
provided for the requisite num- him to demonstrate the necessity 
ber of seamen for the year. He of such a measure in time of 
ought to mention, that in one peace. 

branch of the service, he meant Sir G. Warrender said, gentle- 
the royal marines, there w&s an men were pot correct in sup- 
increase of 2,000 men; so that, poring that the dock-yard duty 
in future, the whole duty of the was entirely performed by the mi- 
dock-yards would be executed by Ktary of late years. A part of 
that corps, it would be found of that duty had always been en- 
the greatest service to increase trusted to the corps of marines, 
the royal marines to the number Mr. Croker said, it was impoa- 
of 8,000 men ; by which means, sible to deny that this arrange- 
ment 
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ment would relieve that portion 
of the army which was now em- 
ployed in the dock-yards, and 
pro tanto , would increase the dis- 
posable military force. The num- 
ber of men that would be relieved 
by this additional vote of marines, 
was about 1,200. 

The motion was then agreed 
to. 

Sir G. Warrender then moved, 
“ That a sum not exceeding 
650,325/. be granted for wages 
for 23,000 men, for 13 lunar 
months, at the rate of 2 L $$• 6d. 
per man per month. That a sum 
not exceeding 6 12,000/. be grant- 
ed for victuals for 23,000 men, 
for the same period, at 2 /. Is. per 
man per month.” 

Mr. Baring asked, what was 
the reason that the charge for 
victuals was Is. per man per 
month greater than it was in the 
vote of last session ? 

Sir G. Warrender could not 
state the exact reason ; but the 
officers who made the estimate 
found, that the addition was ne- 
cessary. 

There were then voted, a sum 
not exceeding 612,900/. for the 
wear and tear of ships ; a sum not 
exceeding 104,650/. for ordnance 
for the sea service. 

On the motion of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, the House 
resolved itself into a committee 
on the Stamp act, 55 Geo. 3rd, 
cap. 185. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that he should decline dis- 
cussing the principle on which the 
resolution which he had now to 
move was founded, as it would 
most probably come before the 
House immediately, on another 
occasion. He haa thought it his 


duty to introduce it to the House, 
because a considerable fraud had 
been committed on the revenue, 
by means of the pamphlets against 
which his measure was intended, 
and because a considerable inva- 
sion had also been made by them 
upon the property of the regular 
newspapers. His resolution was 
in substance as follows : — “ That 
all pamphlets containing an ac- 
count of any public news, intelli- 
gence, or occurrence, or remarks 
upon any public news, intelli- 
gence, or occurrence, or letters 
upon any matter of church or 
state, which shall net exceed two 
sheets, and which shall be sold 
for a less sum than 6d. exclusive 
of the duty thereupon, shall be 
deemed and taken as a news* 
paper, within the meaning of the 
acts enacted for. that purpose in 
England and Ireland respec- 
tively/* 

After a few remarks from Mr. 
Brougham , wht> said he reserved 
his comments till the exceptions 
should be made known, which 
would doubtless be allowed, the 
resolution passed without opposi- 
tion. 

House of Lordsy Dec. 2. 

Lord Sidmoutk moved the or- 
der of the day forthe second read- 
ing of the bill for prohibiting train- 
ing. Their lordships had made 
an order, that two of the bills 
which had been read a first time 
on Monday, should be read a se- 
cond time this day; he might, 
therefore, now allude to both. 
The provisions of one of the bills 
were similarto those of the tem- 
porary act which was passed some 
years ago, when th emidland dis- 
tricts were in a disturbed state ; 

and 
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•and if their lordships compared 
the present bill with the act of 
the 52nd of the king, they would 
-find that its provisions were much 
less rigorous. The papers which 
had been laid before their lord- 
ships, contained instances of train- 
ing, and of the procuring of arms, 
more than sufficient to prove the 
necessity of the measures recom- 
mended to their adoption. But 
the evidence on this subject, ir- 
resistible as it already wall, had 
been greatly strengthened since 
these papers were placed on the 
table. Within these last few 
days, information, had been re- 
ceived, that military training was 
still going on, and that the prac- 
tice of procuring arms, for pur- 
poses the illegal nature of which 
could not bo questioned, was con- 
tinued. He should at present say 
nothing more, except to move, 
that the bill which stood first 
in order, be now read a second 
time. 

After the measure had been 
opposed by Lord ErsJcine, and sup- 
ported by Lord Lilford, who said 
ne had particularly investigated 
the characters of some of the de- 
ponents relative to the making of 
arms, and found them worthy of 
belief on oath, 

The Lord Chancellor rose, and 
after a reply to some of the re- 
marks of lord Erskine, said, with 
regard to the constitutional ques- 
tion of the right of the people to 
possess arms for their own de- 
fence, which had been alluded to, 
that, in looking at the Bill of 
Rights, he found that the principle 
was not laid down in so broad a 
manner as it was frequently repre- 
sented, and that it was accompa- 
nied with the strong qualification, 

• 
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that subjects might have arms 
suitable to their conditions. There 
was, therefore, little force in the 
objection urged on this ground. 
But if their lordships had any 
doubt of the propriety of passing 
these bills, it would be removed 
on giving a fair consideration to 
the evidence contained in the pa- 
pers on the table. If the persons 
to whom that evidence referred 
were arming and training, with 
the intention attributed to them, 
then were they guilty of nothing 
less than high treason. If their 
object was, to give to meetings, 
by the collection of great num- 
bers, the quality of physical force, 
for the purpose of procuring by 
the display of that physical force 
any alteration in the government, 
in church or state — if this were 
done by any individuals, either in 
this city or any other part of the 
country, he must declare, that 
such a proceeding was an overt 
act of treason. yJTitK respect to 
the bill before the House, it ne- 
ver could be supposed that it was 
wished to render it one of unne- 
cessary rigour. It would be for 
their lordships, when it went into 
the committee, to consider all 
the details and to render it as le- 
nient as possible. 

Lord Holland said, that the 
manner in which these hills had 
been introduced, placed him un- 
der considerable embarrassment ; 
because, though there might be 
details to whiclihe should not ob- 
ject, the grounds of the whole 
measures were such as to prevent 
his giving an unqualified assent 
even to these. For instance; 
with some qualifications he per- 
haps might not object to the mea- 
sure for preventing secret train- 
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ing, or for the seizure of arms ; 
but he could not agree to the al- 
legations of the preamble, be- 
cause founded on evidence which 
did not satisfy him. Nor were 
the details of the bill free from 
objection. It appeared a great 
inconsistency, that the person 
who drilled should be subject to 
seven years transportation; and 
those he trained, to two years 
imprisonment. The purpose of 
the driller might happen to be 
more innocent than that of the 
drilled. The noble lord (Lil- 
ford) had referred to his know- 
ledge of certain informations; but 
even that noble lord w'ould allow 
that anonymous informations 
could not be expected to have 
the same weight with others who 
had not his means of information. 
He had reason to know that in 
that part of the country there 
were Orange lodges which were 
a great cause of dissention ; if the 
names of informants were given, 
it might be ascertained whether 
- they were members of such 
lodges ; he objected therefore to 
the preamble. But with the qua- 
lifications he had stated, he had 
no objection to say content to the 
principle of the bill. 

With respect to the second bill, 
his lordship said, that after the 
candid acknowledgments of the 
noble secretary on introducing 
the bill, he was surprised it should 
be affirmed that it involved no 
violation of constitutional prin- 
ciple. He also made some stric- 
tures on what had fallen from the 
noble and learned lord respecting 
the bill of rights. His lordship 
concluded by saying, that he 
must observe that he believed 
the whole policy of his majesty’s 


ministers to be founded in error. 
He would not say of them, or of 
any other set of men, that their 
intention was to subvert the con- 
stitution in order to acquire for 
themselves unlimited power ; but 
if they had such an intention, he 
knew no better method that could 
be pursued, than that of occa- 
sional remissness in checking the 
progress of sedition, in allowing 
it to grow to an alarming height, 
and throwing on parliament the 
duty of putting it down. In such 
a state of things, many honour- 
able and good men could see no 
other course left, than to adopt 
the measures of rigour which were 
recommended. But he should 
say no more on this part of the 
subject. The two bills under 
consideration were the least ob- 
jectionable of the w r hole series of 
measures. He admitted, that this 
bill, by disarming only certain 
districts, and by being limited in 
its duration to a certain time, did 
as much to render the measure 

S alatable as it was possible to do. 

lut still their lordships should 
recollect, that the necessity of 
disarming the people, if that ne- 
cessity really existed, implied a 
will and intention on the part of 
the people to oppose the govern- 
ment of the country. He be- 
lieved that the greatest power 
that could be exercised by any 
government, either despotic or 
limited, was to attempt to disarm 
the people. He stated it, there- 
fore, as one of his strongest ob- 
jections to all these laws, that if 
they did not succeed in accom- 
plishing the object for w liich they 
were framed, they must prove 
highly dangerous ; on account of 
the impressions they would make 
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6nd the wounds they would leave* 
on the minds of the people. On 
nil these considerations he could 
not say “ content” to the second 
bill* As to the first, it certainly 
was better than that passed in 
1812, and therefore it was not a 
measure on which he should ex* 
press that abhorrence and detes- 
tation with which he viewed the 
system of coercion about to be 
established. 

The Marmot of Buckingham 
should not object to this bill, be- 
cause it was not one for disarm- 
ing the people, but for prevent- 
ing them from using their arms 
against the constitution. He 
agreed with the noble lord in 
thinking that one of the great 
mischiefs that arose from iU de- 
signing persons creating alarm in 
the country, was the necessity of 
giving a great preponderance of 
power to the crown. But they 
must either make sacrifices to 
obviate this difficulty, or com- 
promise the safety of the state by 
not checking those whose object 
it was to overturn it. The noble 
marquis concluded with some 
reflections upon the advocates of 
parliamentary reform in the 
House* 

Lord Holland disclaimed hav- 
ing made anyallusion to the sub- 
ject. 

The Duke of Sussex complain- 
ed that the noble lord misrepre- 
sented that side of the House as 
friends to the radical reformers* 
He did not agree with those who 
approved of all the measures 
proposed, but he should concur 
in the bills at present under their 
lordships* consideration. . 

The Marquis of Lansdotvne 
thought it his duty to concur in 
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some of the measures before the 
House, solely on the ground of 
necessity. He however thought 
it extremely dangerous to give 
any man the power of entering 
the House of another by night, 
and that, if possible, it would be 
expedient to avoid giving it. 

The Earl of Darlington be- 
lieved that in nis official capacity 
his name had already been intro- 
duced to notes and documents 
laid on theif lordships’ table. He 
had gone so far as to say, that if 
measures of coercion were not 
resorted to, a rising would take 
place in that part of the kingdom. 
Since he had come to attend his 
duty in that House, he had re- 
ceived intelligence, which he be- 
lieved to be true, that prepara- 
tions were made for rising in 
arms, and he had no doubt that 
at that moment, while they were 
deliberating m those bills, many 
deliberatbnp^iC & treasonable na- 
ture wem^tbnrving on in the 
northern patter Durham and the 
southern paft of Northumber- 
land. Thate being the case, it 
was their lordships’ duty to en- 
deavour to find out the gersons 
who were plotting against the 
constitution; otherwise they 
would go on to mature their 
measures of danger* There were 
certainly parts of these bills 
which created great hesitation 
in his mind; nay, perhaps some 

f arts which ought to be rejected, 
le also professed himself friendly 
to inquiry; but the general tenor 
of this and the other bills re-* 
ceived his assent. • >- 

The Earl of Strathmore thought 
it his duty to mention some alarm* 
ing particulars which he had that 
morning received from the Norths 
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He said he knew there were four- 
teen or fifteen thousand men on 
the banks of the Wear and of the 
Tyne ready for rebellion ; and if 
they were not prevented from pro- 
curing arms, he had no doubt they 
would rise as soon as their plans 
were ripe for execution. He was 
glad he had not the same account 
to give of the south and south- 
west parts of Durham. There, 
on the contrary, as well as in the 
northern part of Yorkshire, the 
people had gladly come forward 
an defence of the law. 

Dec. 4*. The House of Lords 
resolved itself into a committee 
on the seizure of arms and train- 
ing bill, when, after a few re- 
marks from some noble lords, 
and the proposal of two amend- 
ments ; the first that two magis- 
trates should be required to au- 
thorise a search ; the second, that 
searches should not take place 
by night, both which were nega- 
tived, the House resumed. It 
afterwards went into a committee 
on the training bill, which was 
read clause by clause. 

Dec. 7. The report on the 
training bill was received by the 
House of Lords, after a strong 
speech against the measure by 
Earl Grey , who, though admitting 
the fact that the radical reformers 
were both numerous and active 
in the counties of Northumber- 
land and Durham, maintained 
however that the alarms which 
had prevailed were in great mea- 
sure unfounded, and that no ne- 
cessity had been shown for the 
enactment of the present bill. 
An opposite view of the subject 
was taken by the Earl of Strath- 
more. The bill finally passed 
the House of Peers, as did the 


seizure of arms bill, against which 
however the following protest was 
made 

“ Because the right of having 
arms for their defence, suitable 
to their condition and degree, is 
secured to British subjects by 
the ancient laws of these realms, 
is declared to be so by the Bill 
of Rights, and is, in the words of 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, “a public 
allowance of the natural right of 
resistance and self-preservation, 
when the sanctions of society and 
laws are found insufficient to re- 
strain the violence of oppres- 
sion.” 

“ Because no sufficient evidence 
has been laid before the House to 
prove “ that arms and weapons 
of various sorts have . in various 
parts of the kingdom been col- 
lected, and are kept for purposes 
dangerous to the public peace.’* 
We doubt the fact, and we dis- 
trust the remedy. If arms have 
really been procured for such 
illegal purposes, the persons en- 
gaged in these criminal designs 
wifi have had ample notice, be- 
fore this bill can pass, to remove 
them to places of concealment. 
Whilst this power, therefore, is 
likely to be in a great degree in- 
efficient with respect to its pro- 
fessed object, it is liable to be 
most injuriously and vexatiously 
used in cases where arms may 
have been provided and kept for 
the legitimate purposes or self- 
defence. 

“ Because, in former periods of 
much greater danger to the 
crown and constitution of these 
realms, when conspiracies by the 
adherents of the House of Stuart 
were known to be directed 
against both, when preparations 

were 
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were making for rebellion with 
the assistance of France, when 
men of the highest rank, station 
and influence in both kingdoms, 
were deeply engaged in these de- 
signs ; nay, during two formidable 
rebellions in 1715 and 1745, no 
such power was granted to the 
crown ; yet the new line of suc- 
cession was defended, and our 
free constitution -successfully 
maintained against all these dan- 
gers. The principles of the Re- 
volution had been too firmly im- 
printed in the hearts and minds 
of our ancestors to allow them, 
on the spur of any emergency, 
however alarming, to hazard the 
existence of a right which they 
had so recently asserted. 

“ Because tins law is, in its very 
nature, peculiarly liable to abuse. 
Interest, credulity, malevolence, 
revenge, party violence and in- 
discreet zeal may, euually with a 
sense of duty, contnoute to call 
it into action ; and the powers 
given for its execution, of break- 
ing either by day or night into 
any house or {dace where in- 
formation may have been received 
that arms are kept for illegal 
purposes, must unavoidably ex- 
ose the persons and property of 
is Majesty’s subjects to injury 
and violence, which cannot be 
sufficiently guarded against by 
the provisions made in the bill 
for that purpose. This is not a 
mere apprehension. Experience 


[139 

proves that such effects may be 
expected from it. In Ireland, it 
is well known, nothing more con- 
tributed to irritate tne people, 
and to provoke acts of private re- 
sentment and revenge, than the 
abuses which took place, and par- 
ticularly the insults which were 
offered to women, in the exercise 
of a similar power. 

Because we further object to 
the enactment of this law as part 
of a system which, in a season 
of unexampled distress and 
misery, rejecting every proposi- 
tion for conciliation or concession, 
rests on force alone for the sup- 
pression of the prevailing dis- 
content, and is calculated to give 
additional weight to an opinion 
already too generally entertained 
~that the parliament is more 
ready to presume against the 
people and to enact laws for 
their restraint, than to attend to 
their iust complaints and to af- 
ford them that protection which 
they have a right to claim against 
every species of injustice and op- 
pression. 

Grey. 

Thanet. 

Erskine. 

Albemarle. 

King. 

Vassal Holland. 
Wentworth Fitzwilliam. 
Yarborough. 

Augustus Frederic. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Seizure of Arms Bill in the House of Commons.— Training Bill 
passed in the Commons.— Blasphemous and Seditious Libel Bill 
tn the House of Lords— Protests. — Libel Bill in the House of 
Commons. — Seditious Meetings Bill in the House of Commons.— 
The same in the House of Lords— Protest.— Lord John RusseWs 
Motion for Reform in Parliament— House of Commons . — News - 
paper Stamp Bill in the House of Commons.— The same in the 
House of Lords. 


O U SE of Commons , Dec. 14. 
On a motion to go into a 
Committee on the Seizure of 
Arms Bill, Mr. Lambton moved, 
that the provisions of the Bill 
should not extend to the county 
of Durham, affirming that there 
was no necessity for such a mea- 
sure in that county, as all the alle- 
gations on which it was at first 
proposed to extend it there, had 
been disproved. He had been 
assured that there were no arms 
among the colliers, as had been 
said. 

After a few observations, the 
motion was negatived without a 
division. 

Mr. Birch proposed a similar 
exemption for Nottingham, where 
he said that the distress was in- 
deed great, but borne with ex- 
emplary patience. This sugges- 
tion was supported by Lord Ran - 
cliffe and Mr. Denman , but was 
also negatived. After some re- 
marks from Mr. Protheroe in fa- 
vour of the measure, and some 
strong ones from the Hon. T. W. 
Anson against it, the House went 
into a committee on the bill, which 
was read a first time*. 


Mr. H. G. Bennet then rose. 
He said that in the year 1817 a 
measure had been proposed re- 
specting the seizure of arms 
which he had opposed, on the 
principle that the distinctive dif- 
ference between a freeman and a 
slave was the right to carry arms, 
not so much to defend his person 
as his liberty. One of the provi- 
sions of this bill was, that on in- 
formation on oath, any justice 
might grant a warrant for the 
search. To this he strongly ob- 
jected, on a conviction that even 
m the best and most moderate 
times such a power would be un- 
safe and improper; and in the 
present temper of men’s minds in 
the manufacturing districts, he 
knew not but it might be highly 
dangerous. He was very certain 

sign these warrants to whom lie, 
at least, would be the furthest 
from intrusting them. Then, how 
were these warrants to be exe- 
cuted ? They were to have a 
power to enter houses by day or 
night to search for arms. As a 
free-born Englishman,— bom so 
indeed, but how long he might 
continue 

II 
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continue to he really now could 
not tell, — he had no hesitation in 
saying, that the people never 
would, submit to this enactment. 
He did not think that they were 
yet base enough to allow it to be 
carried into execution by armed 
force, violence, or the sword.— 
He thought, nothing could bfc 
more horrible, more despotic, than 
this power to enter houses in the 
dead of night. Would gentle* 
men thus subject females in the 
dead of night and in bed to ne- 
cessary insults? Necessary, be* 
cause however gently the warrant 
might be executed, the mere in- 
spection was horrible. Was there 
one circumstance at the period of 
the French revolution which ex- 
cited more disgust and horror 
than the donudEary visits ? And 
what was the difference between 
these and such as would be au* 
thorized under thisact ? After all* 
he did not believe that mams* 
trains would find any arms. He 
should move 48 an amendment, 
that “two justices*' be substituted 
to “ any justice,’’ and that the 
words u or by night" be omitted, 
and the words “ by day only," 
be substituted. 

Lord* Castlereagh in reply re* 
; marked, that thelion. gentleman 
was more disposed to look at this 
measure with the utmost alarm 
as an infringement of the rights 
0bd liberties of the people, than 
as a protection to those rights or 
security to families. That hon. 
gentle man seemed disposed never 
to regard this or any other ques- 
tion otherwise than as if he were 
invariebfy jealous of the magis- 
tracy and the laws of his country. 
An idea also prevailed that such 
measures were without a precedent 
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in the history of thoooUntry : yet 
in the year 1312 a measure of 
much more extraordinary rigour 
and harshness had been promul- 
gated, in which however he had 
the assistance of several members 
on the opposite ride of the House. 
He would state his conviction 
that if tiie power complained of 
were not given to a single magis- 
trate, it would be entirely inef* 
factual : the delay in finding an- 
other magistrate might render 
the search unsuccessful. Nothing 
either was more likely to fail than 
search by day, or to succeed, if 
information were correct, than 
search by night. The means of 
communication were so organised 
and complete among the disaf- 
fected, that the magistrates could 
not move by day without their 
knowing it ; and so, of course, the 
whole object would be lost. He 
did not mean to say that this was 
not a very strong measure ; God 
forbid he should ! He did not 
mean to say that this was not an 
enormous power. But, then it 
was a choice of evils— a question 
whether they would give a strong 
power to the legislature to pro- 
tect the peaceable people, or 
leave them a prey to another 
power, tyrannical and destruc- 
tive. The noble lord concluded 
with stating that after the years 
1715 and 1745, bills had been 
passed precisely the same hi prin- 
ciple* 

Mr. Brougham was glad at least 
that the noble lord did not pre- 
sent this bill as constitutional in 
its principle, or its spirit that 
he nad frankly avowed it was an 
infraction of the one, and a vio- 
lation of the other. He denied 
that* the precedent of 181& could 
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be binding on those who had re- 
sisted that measure to the utmost. 
The noble lord had contended 
that the measure would be crip- 
pled, if not defeated, by taking 
away the search by night, that it 
would give the disaffected warn- 
ing ; mat when they heard that 
a magistrate was coming by day 
with a troop of horse to seize 
their arms, they would imme- 
diately conceal them. But what 
would be said of this statutory 
warning, — the bill on the table, — 
it must be granted, or the whole 
foundation of the noble lord’s 
new edifice sunk under him, that 
there were numbers in the various 
districts actually in arms against 
the state, and the moment notice 
was given them by this bill that 
a magistrate might come and 
search, would they be so weak, so 
childish, as not to put their arms 
out of reach ? One argument 
against the present bill was, that 
though it gave power to a magis- 
trate to search, it was essentially 
defective, being destitute of any 
power by which he could get at 
the arms he discovered. Our 
Whig ancestors said, summon 
those who have arms to give 
them up, and if it afterwards turns 
out that they have concealed 
them, they may fairly be sub- 
jected to the severest penalties 
of the law. This, though only 
to be justified by necessity, was 
at least effectual. And why was 
it then necessary ? Was not open 
rebellion then stalking through 
the land ? Was there not a dis- 
puted succession ? Did not a fo- 
reign foe aid the efforts of the 
rebels, and threaten invasion ? 
Yet the noble lord, with the ut- 
most assurance, asserted, that the 


precedent of 1715 should now 
govern the deliberations of par- 
liament. Had we now a disputed 
succession, an open rebellion, or 
even the appearance of rebellion ? 
Where was the general rising that 
had been threatened by ministers 
and their agents from day to day ? 
That the subject had at all times 
a right to keep arms of which go- 
vernment could not, under given 
circumstances, deprive him, he 
would not maintain ; but then a 
case of necessity must be fully 
established. And in dealing with 
so sacred a matter as the people’s 
rights, any one of them must be 
suspended in the mode least 
likely to affect the rest, or abridge 
the other comforts and privileges 
to which he was entitled. He 
believed even the noble lord 
would admit that he had too nar- 
rowly stated the subjects right to 
arms. Not only was an English- 
man’s house his castle against the 
unwarranted intrusion of the po- 
lice, or against the attack of 
thieves, but it was so in another 
and a higher sense of the word, 
as giving him a prerogative to 
have arms for his defence. He 
maintained that he had a right 
to arms for his defence, not 
merely because he would preach 
it up to him that he might use 
them against the lawless measures 
of bad rulers, but to remind those 
rulers that the weapons of de- 
fence might be turned against 
them, if they broke the laws, or 
violated the constitution. If this 
were dangerous doctrine, he ad- 
dressed it not to the country, but 
to its rulers; and he begged them 
to recollect that, in broaching it, 
he was only following Judge 
Blackstone, who twice over had 

laid 
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bud it down in his book, that 

such was the use of arras, and 
the privilege of English subjects. 
[Hear !] These were not times 
for any man to assert opinions 
that might be misapprehended or 
perverted ; and he would there- 
fore follow up what he had ad- 
vanced by adding, that no act of 
the rulers of the country, in which 
they were supported by the con- 
stituted authorities, could war- 
rant any part of the community 
to talk of, nay, to dream of, re- 
sistance. If the law of the land 
were to be altered, it could only 
be altered by parliament ; and he 
would as vehemently and stead- 
fastly, to the last drop of his 
blood, resist any encroachment 
by the people upon the legisla- 
tive right, as he would oppose 
strenuously and firmly any inva- 
sion by the crown or the parlia- 
ment of the known privileges of 
the community. These were the 
doctrines of the British constitu- 
tion-doctrines as serviceable to 
good rulers as they were dan- 
gerous to evil rulers — calculated 
to promote and secure the peace 
ana good order of society, and 
intended, too, as a warning to 
those who would violate that 
liberty they ought to preserve. 

After a keen debate, in which 
Mr. Canning , Mr. Tierney , and 
several other members took part, 
the report was ordered to be re- 
ceived the next day. 

On the third reading of the 
bill, Dec. 16th, Mr. Tierney 
moved as an amendment to omit 
the words “ by night, ’* which 
was lost by 158 to 40, after which 
the bill passed. 

The Training Bill passed the 
House of Commons on Dec. 9th, 
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with the strongest expressions of 

their sense of its necessity, from 
members usually opposed to go- 
vernment. 

Dec. 6. Lord Sidmouth rose 
in the House of Lords to move 
the second reading of the bill for 
the prevention of blasphemous 
and seditious libels. After the 
explanation already given of the 
nature of the bill, he would only 
observe at present, that whatever 
measures their lordships might 
adopt in the present state of the 
country, they would all prove 
ineffectual, unless means were 
taken to check the licentiousness 
of the press. This was the great 
source of the evil with which they 
had to contend, and if after 
adopting other measures they did 
not agree to this, the remedy 
would be incomplete ; they would 
still leave in all its strength that 
destructive virus, the pernicious 
effects of which,* if allowed to 
operate, were certain and irre- 
mediable. 

Lord Erskine observed, that 
the preamble of the bill stated no 
facts to induce their lordships to 
entertain such a measure. Had 
the existing laws been shown to 
be inefficient? The bill applied 
to blasphemous and seditious 
libels, two things so different, 
that nothing was more absurd 
than to associate them together, 
or subject them to the same pu- 
nishment. With regard to blas- 
phemy against the Christian re- 
ligion, there could be in law no 
justification for it. The whole 
world* he was confident, would 
go along with him in saying that 
the law ought to be enforced 
against publications of this nature. 
But a different question presented 

itself 
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itself when new laws were balled 
for. These were unnecessary,— 
the crown-officers had ample 
means to put down blasphemy. 
Yet all that they had done Was 
to prosecute a.few parodies* and 
Pained “ Age of Reason/’ If 
they were unsuccessful, they had 
themselves to blame, for it was 
because they either departed from 
the regular course of law, or se- 
lected wrong objects for prose- 
cution. A seditious libel was no- 
thing like a blasphemous libel. 
As to the latter, all were agreed, 
and no jury could mistake it; 
but what the noble lords on the 
other side might call a seditious 
libel, might by many good and 
wise men be thought right and 
justifiable. It was proposed to 
seize the book charged as libel- 
lous upon a verdict being obtained 
against the publisher: but this 
proceeding, which might be very 
unjust in itself, would be more or 
less so under the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case. Were 
a verdict given in July, the pub- 
lication must remain long in a 
state of sequestration before the 
court could be moved for an ar- 
rest of judgment, though the 
decision of the court might be in 
favour of the plaintiff. Rut though 
injustice would be done in aome 
cases by seising, in others that 
proceeding would have no effect. 
The effect of the prosecution 
would often be to produce an 
extraordinary sale; so that after 
the verdict there would be nothing 
to seize ; the whole edition would 
be out of print. There was ano- 
ther circumstance which their 
lordships ought to take into con- 
sideration : many booksellers had 
very extensive warehouses ; it 


might happen that, after a first 
verdict, a few copies of a second 
libel might be sold, of the ver- 
dict against which the dealer 
might not be aware. Many dif- 
ficulties and cases of hardship 
must occur under such laws, ana 
it was impossible to foresee to 
what mischievous consequences 
they might lead. Their lordships 
would reflect on the consequences 
which might arise from bringing 
the conduct of the government 
and parliament before juries under 
quite new circumstances. Let 
care be taken lest encourage- 
ment be given to libel by the very 
laws framed to prevent it. The 
people were accused of cherish- 
Ians of innovation, but, in- 
of measures of severity of 
the laws, it would be better to 
look to some reforms which 
would satisfy the moderate, and 
compel those who were the par- 
tisans of Wild schemes to relin- 
quish them. To put down blas- 
phemy and sedition, all that was 
necessary was the execution of 
the existing laws. 

.Lord Han cmbu contended that 
the objections of the noble lord 
had no serious weight. He asked 
whether fine and imprisonment 
were sufficient punishments for 
libel at a time wlien such extra- 
ordinary pains were taken to cir- 
culate blasphemy and sedition 
through every comer of the coun- 
try? When the labourer could 
not drink his cup of tea or coflee 
without at die same time par- 
taking of the poison ? Was it too 
much that a different punishment 
should be inflicted when the of- 
fence was aggravated by repeti- 
tion? and mat punishment but 
transportation and banishment 
remained 
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remained to be applied ? They 
who supported these laws were 
sincere friends to the liberty of 
the press* ; it was because they 
loved it that they wished to re- 
medy the evils caused by its mis- 
direction. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne of- 
fered some considerations against 
the bill, which he regarded as 
entirely needless, and in parti- 
cular reprobated the application 
of such a punishment as transpor- 
tation to an offence which might 
be committed by men in all 
classes of society, frequently too, 
by men of the most exemplary 
and praiseworthy characters in 
other respects, and who, by their 
talents and virtues might be cap- 
able of making ample atonement 
to society for any injuries they 
might inflict through the press. 

Lord EUenborough could not 
but think that some new regula- 
tions were necessary to curb the 
licentiousness of the press, con- 
sidering the alterations in the 
state of society within the last 
twenty years. He particularly 
alluded to the progressive in- 
crease of education. He believed 
that where the power of reading 
and writing had been given with- 
out a strong foundation of mo- 
rality, it had been enlisted into 
the cause of blasphemous and 
seditious libellers, and thus be- 
come an instrument of real mis- 
chief. 

Lord Holland said, that of all 
the hideous cases which had ever 
come within his observation, he 
had never witnessed one more 
obnoxious than that under consi- 
deration. As to the grounds of 
it, all that could be collected 
from the speech of the noble 
Vol. LXI. 
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viscount and from the preamble 
of the bill w as, that it w r as expe- 
dient to provide more effectually 
for the suppression of blas- 
phemous and seditious libels ; but 
w*as that enough to justify an 
alteration in the laws ? Was there 
no other reason for at once de- 
stroying the liberty of the press ? * 

The principal ground for this ex- 
traordinary measure was the 
great increase of such libels. Of 
this he could form no direct 
judgment, but he was satisfied 
that these disgusting publications 
added nothing to the dangers of 
the country. If any danger did 
result to the religion of the peo- 
ple from such publications, it was 
wholly to be attributed to the 
conduct of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, connected with those evil 
designs towards liberty which 
had been since the meeting of 
that House so clearly developed. 

He submitted, however, that the 
people of England were a reli- 
gious people, and he would be 
party to no man, whether king, 
prince, or demagogue, who w’ould 
allege that they could be made 
proselytes to infidelity, or that 
any additional laws were neces- 
sary to the maintenance of their 
faith. Another important branch 
of the subject was, how the laws 
in existence had been inforced. 

If blasphemous publications had 
been widely and numerously cir- 
culated, where were the prose- 
cutions ? What course had been 
taken to suppress them ? It had 
been said that juries w'ould not 
do their duty in cases of blas- 
phemous publication ; it was a 
strange perversion of intellect, 
that a person, at the moment he 
was recommending additional re- 
[L] straints 
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straints upon the crime of libel, 
should himself be pronouncing 
the grossest of libels upon one 
of the most sacred institutions of 
the country. It was not less 
strange, that while it was urged 
that juries would not convict as 
the punishment at present stood, 
they would be more likely to do 
so if that punishment were in- 
creased. The bill also extended 
the punishment of transportation 
to crimes in their own nature in- 
definite, and liable to different 
construction in different courts 
of justice. There also existed in 
it an anomaly directly contrary to 
the principles of crimes and 
punishments ; that of making the 
master criminally responsible for 
the act of his servant. But then 
it was said that this punishment 
was at the discretion of the court, 
—this was indeed a monstrous 
proposition, — he would never 
consent to have the constitution 
and liberties of the country at 
the discretion of any man, how- 
ever elevated or however vir- 
tuous. The bill also increased 
the punishment of a crime which 
he had already described as in- 
definite.. This was a solecism in 
law, because, according to the 
practice of the courts there was 
no mains atiimus at all. He also 
found in this measure a new word 
in legislation,— the word “ ba- 
nished.” He did not know, nor 
had he ever heard of banishment 
as any part of the laws of this 
country, nor could imagine why 
it was now introduced. He now 
called upon the House to look at 
the practical effect of this mea- 
sure arising out of the difficulty 
of the definition of a libel. There 
was scarcely any man in the two 
t 


Houses of Parliament for the last 
150 years who might not have 
been in a situation to be tried 
under this act. In speaking of 
men who had been considered as 
men of great talent and high 
station in this country, let them 
take in my lord Somers, during 
the years from 1679 to 1683, a 
time of great oppression in the 
courts of justice, and when the 
judges were extremely subser- 
vient to the administration in 
power. During that time, what 
would have been the effect of 
such a measure as this ? Would 
not many passages of his speeches, 
dictated by integrity and sound 
worth, have been pronounced 
libels, and punished accordingly ? 
From the time of lord Somers 
down to that of Mr. Burke, taking 
the acts of their public fife, might 
not many men have written or 
spoke some opinion which would 
come within the definition of 
libel? Let them see also what 
would be the effect upon literary 
men, both with respect to sedi- 
tious and blasphemous publica- 
tions. What would have become of 
Milton? what wouldhavebecome 
of Dry den, if those against whom 
his pen had been so effectively 
wielded, had come into power? 
What too would have become of 
Pope and Addisoo, and above all, 
of sir Richard Steele, the author 
of the Christian Hero — the elo- 
quent advocate of Christianity. 
Could he find security; would 
not Christianity itself be deprived 
of its warmest friend, if he were 
sent to Botany-bay ? Look to the 
effect of this law upon men who 
had in the change of parties lost 
the protection of power. Would 
they not, amidst the animosities of 
political 
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political hostility, be exposed to 
the most dreadful consequences? 
Would not, m fact, such a mea- 
sure be made the instrument of 
vengeance, instead of power ? 
There was another class of per- 
sons equally exposed to punish- 
ment ; not merely the writer, the 
man of ability and the man of 
education, but the poor vender 
of newspapers, who aw oke them 
in the morning with the sound of 
his horn, and w as alike indifferent 
to what he sold, whether the loyal 
address of a university, or the 
contemptible discussions of a ra- 
dical meeting. Knowing nothing 
of the contents of the publication, 
and perhaps incapable of judging 
of those contents if he did know 
them, he, too, was subject to the 
consequences of this bill ; at least 
to the discretion of his majesty’s 
judges! His lordship proceeded to 
argue, that during quiet times this 
bill was not sufficient to suppress 
the crime, and that in times of deep 
animosity it was likely to furnish 
a weapon of all powerful perse- 
cution, and to turn the sword of 
justice into the dagger of the 
assassin. 

Earl Grey followed on the same 
side in an able speech ; the Earl 
of Liverpool replied. The Earls 
of Carnarvon and Blessington , 
and his royal highness the Dukeof 
Sussex declared their opposition to 
the bill ; the last taking the op- 
portunity to vindicate the Lan- 
casterian system of education 
from attack, by asserting that the 
practice of teaching under it was 
founded on the strictest prin- 
ciples of religion and morals. 
The bill was then read without a 
division. The amendments after- 
wards proposed were all nega- 
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tived, but the opponents of the 
bill recorded their sentiments in 
the following Protests: 

Protest against the Bid for pun* 
isking Libel by Transportation .• 
-^Because we believe tnat by a 
seasonable exertion of the laws, 
as they at present exist, the press 
cannot be abused to any bad 
purpose, without incurring a suit- 
able punishment. 

Because' any extension of the 
power of p^mishment now vested 
in the courts of law with respect 
to cases of libel, appears to us, 
therefore, to be unnecessary. 

Because the offence of publish- 
ing, a libel is, more than any other 
that is known to our law, un- 
defined and uncertain* Publica- 
tions which at one time may be 
considered innocent and even 
laudable, may at another, ac- 
cording to circumstances, and 
the different views of public ac- 
cusers, of judges and of juries* 
be thought deserving of punish- 
ment; and thus the author and 
ublisher of any writing dictated 
y the purest intentions* on a 
matter of public interest, without 
any example to warn, any defini- 
tion to instruct, or any authority 
to guide him, indy expose him- 
self to the penalty of being “ ba- 
nished from the united kingdom 
mid all other parts of his majes- 
ty’s dominions, for such term a* 
the court in which such convic- 
tion shall take place shall order, 
or be transported to- such place 
as shall be appointed by his ma- 
jesty for the transportation of 
offenders, for any term not ex- 
ceeding seven years.” 

Because the fear of being sub- 
jected to the punishment of a 

[l 2] commoa 
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comihon felon, thus suspended 
Over the head of any person who 
may have been once convicted 
of publishing a libel, to which 
mere inadvertence may subject 
him, and against which no degree 
of daution can afford him com- 
plete security, must necessarily 
deter him from the fearless exer- 
dse of the right, which has 
hitherto been the proud prero- 
gative of Englishmen, of freely 
discussing public measures and 
endeavouring to warn his coun- 
trymen against the dangerous 
encroachments of power. 

Because this bill, therefore, so 
inconsistent with the policy of 
our law and with the practice of 
our ancestors, appears to us to 
be a most dangerous invasion of 
the just freedom of the press, and 
to be subversive, in one of their 
tnain defences, of the rights and 
liberties which were secured 
to us by progressive struggles 
through a long succession of 
ages, and at length asserted, de- 
clared, and, as we had fondly 
hoped, firmly established for ever 
by the Revolution of 1688. 

(Signed) Grey, 

Aug. Frederick, 
Erskine, 

Thanet, 

Albemarle, 

King, 

Auckland, 
Vassall Holland, 
Jersey, 

Minto, 

Yarborough, 

Lansdowne, 

Cowper, 

Lauderdale, 

Rosslyn, 

Darnley. 


protests. 

House of Lords, Thursday , &ec. 9. 

Seditious Libel Bill . — It was 
moved to insert after the words 
“ seditious libels’* the following 
words : — u with intent to excite 
his maieity’s subjects to subvert 
by violence the government by 
law established.’’ 

It was resolved in the ne- 
gative. 

Dissentient, — 1st, Because the 
crime of publishing unlawful libels 
has, according to the practice of 
English law, embraced various 
offences, differing in their nature 
as well as in their degrees of cri- 
minality from the wilful and pre- 
determined guilt of the actual 
writer and publisher, to the neg- 
ligence, and sometimes even to 
the inevitable ignorance of the 
party who has been deemed 
guilty by construction, in respect 
of his pecuniary interest in the 
publication, or his mere civil re- 
lation to the actual publisher; 
and it therefore seems just and 
necessary, that when a discre- 
tionary punishment of increased 
severity is to be enacted, it should 
be confined to that species of 
libel which, both in >is natural 
tendency and in the motive of 
the publisher, exhibits the highest 
degree of malignity. 

2dly, Because the most effect 
tual, if not the only mode of ac- 
complishing this object is, to in- 
troduce into the statute, and con- 
sequently into the indictments or 
informations proceeding upon it, 
a precise definition of the crime 
which it is intended to prevent, 
by the extension and alteration 
of the punishment. 

By such means alone can ju- 
ries. 
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rieS, in the first instance, be ap- 
prised of the particular character 
of the offence imputed to the 
defendant, or can the judge have 
a certain rule to distinguish the 
cases in which his discretionary 
power is to be exercised. 

3dly, Because without such 
exact definition as has been re- 
jected, it is possible that judges 
as well as juries may, upon dif- 
ferent occasions, differ very wide- 
ly as to the meaning of the word 
“ seditious,*' and thereby intro- 
duce into the administration of a 
penal law an uncertainty, which 
is at all times an evil, but which 
is particularly mischievous when 
the law is very severe. 

(Signed) Vassall Holland, 
Euskine, 
Lansdowne, 

Carnarvon, 

King, 

Bedford, 

Jersey, 

Cowper, 

Rosslyn, 

Minto, 

Lauderdale, 

Auckland, 

Grosvenor, 

Thanet* 

It was afterwards moved to 
omit the word “ banishment.” It 
was Resolved in the negative. 

Dissentient,— 1st, Because the 
introduction of banishment in the 
present bill seems to us a wanton 
and dangerous experiment. That 
punishment has Been hitherto 
unknown to the law of England, 
and on the present occasion, 
there has been no proof shpwn of 
its necessity, nor due ejtamina- 
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lion had of its consequences. So 
material an innovation on a sys- 
tem of usages, statutes and 
ynaxims, established without re- 
ference to any such punishment, 
may, by analogies and inferences 
of law, affect the rights of the 
exiles and their descendants in a 
manner not foreseen by the au- 
thors of the bill, nor in the con- 
templation of the legislature that 
enacts it. 

2dly, Because banishment, from 
its very nature a punishment of 
unequal severity in different 
cases, may be rendered doubly 
so by the favour or enmity of the 
sovereigns to whose dominions the 
exiles would most naturally resort. 

We doubt the justice of sub- 
jecting an Englishman, even when 
convicted of a political offence 
against the rulers of his own 
country, to the capricious will 
or arbitrary laws of a foreign go- 
vernment; and we question the 
policy of teaching men of active 
spirits and turbulent designs tp 
look to foreign favour ior the 
mitigation of their lot, on the 
miscarriage of their enterprizes 
at home. 

Observation of what is going 
on around us, reflection on what 
has taken place in past times, 
strengthen these considerations. 

The present situation of Europe 
affords us no assurance that the 
power of one sovereign may not 
oe rendered subservient to the 
vengeance of another; and the 
history of free states, modern as 
well as ancient, admonishes us, 
that nothing has a more direct 
tendency to introduce foreign 
influence and foreign interfer- 
ence in the internal affeirs of a 
country 
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country than the banishment of 
state delinquents. 

{Signed) Vassall Holland, 
Erskine, 

King, 

Bedford, 

Jersey, 

RoSSf/YN, 

COWPER, 

Lauderdale, 

Thanet, 

<jrROSVENOR. 

House of Commons , Dec. 15. 

Mr. J. Smith said, he held in 
his hand a petition from that 
respectable body of men the 
booksellers, against a proposed 
enactment, that persons convicted 
a second time of blasphemous or 
seditious libel might be banished 
for seven years. — Many whose 
names were attached <o this pe- 
tition would, he doubted not, 
abandon their business should 
the measure be carried into 
effect. 

Lord Castlereagh wished to 
apprise the House of his inten- 
tion of proposing some altera- 
tions in the committee on the 
bill, which would perhaps meet 
the wishes of the petitioners. 
He was happy to state, that he 
did not see the necessity of press- 
ing the liability to transportation. 
It appeared to him that simple 
banishment would be an adequate 
penalty on a second conviction 
for blasphemous or seditious 
libel. It certainly had been re- 
presented to him, that the punish- 
ment of transportation had hi- 
therto been confined to felonious 
offences. He therefore proposed 
that it should be- reserved for 


cases of return from banishment, 
and it would thus be substituted 
to the punishment of -death. 

The second reading of this bill 
produced some warth remon- 
strance from -sir J. Mackintosh 
and other members, on the haste 
and inconsideration with which a 
bill enacting a new penalty for an 
undefined offence was urged upon 
the House ; and a division took 
place, which gave the following 
result.— For the immediate read- 
ing 190. Against it, 72; Ma- 
jority 118. 

In the committee on the bill 
Dec. 2$rd, Mr. Bernal said* 
that of all the restrictive measures 
which had passed, or that were 
in progress to be passed, he con- 
sidered this bill tne most obnox- 
ious and objectionable. Much 
had been said, in the course of 
debate, .on the question whether 
in this country banishment was a 
novel punishment, or was already 
known to our laws. He, however, 
was prepared to maintain that 
banishment had never been ap- 
plied by parliament as a punish- 
ment, unless by an ex post facto 
law. The first notice we had of 
banishment was in cases of ab- 
juration of the realm. In those 
days, if a felon took refuge in a 
church, he became protected 
against the law ; and if he went 
before a magistrate, he was al- 
lowed to take the oath of abjura- 
tion, and to quit the realm. The 
laws which sanctioned abjuration 
and sanctuary refuge, were first 
checked in the time of Henry 8th, 
and were at last totally repealed 
in the reign of James 1st. In the 
time of Charles 2nd, when felo- 
nious offences were unusually 
prevalent 
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prevalent in Westmorland and 
Cumberland, persons convicted 
of them were ordered to be 
transported to the colonies in 
America. The act of the 36th 
of the present King was passed 
at a time when certain offences 
of an aggravated nature were 
committed against the state. 
This act, he would beg the ho- 
nourable gentlemen opposite to 
remember, was not passed as a 
permanent measure, but was 
limited to three years. The noble 
lord should also bear in mind, 
that this banishment or transpor- 
tation was not for life, or for a 
period at the discretion of the 
judge, but was fixed by the act 
to a period of seven years, and 
was applied only to high offences 
against the state. He would beg 
the law-officers of the crown to 
reflect on 6ome of the conse- 
quences likely to result from this 
law, and to solve some difficul- 
ties to which it might give rise. 
Would they tell him, whether a 
person banished for life would 
not be ousted from his allegiance 
to the king? Would they explain 
whether the children of persons 
in such circumstances were to be 
considered as subjects of Great 
Britain ? There was another ques- 
tion: at whose expense were 
these people to be banished ? If 
they happened to be in flourish- 
ing ‘circumstances, they might 
easily transport themselves ; but, 
if poor, by whom were the means 
to be supplied ? Again, should 
this country be in a belligerent 
situation, as it had been before, 
with all the world, whither was 
the banished person to go? It 
was true, the country was not at 
present at war with any part of 
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the world ; but the case he had 
put was a possible one, and the 
crown lawyers were bound to 
solve the difficulty before the 
House passed the bill. 

Mr. Denman objected to se- 
veral other clauses of the bill, 
especially to that which autho- 
rized the search of private houses, 
for the discovery of libels which 
might be concealed there. He 
also pointed out the circumstance 
that this bill went to make liable 
to the penalties those who printed, 
published, or “ composed/’ se- 
ditious libels. So that if any one 
thought proper in his own closet, 
like Algernon Sidney, to write a 
tract upon the government which 
might be regarded as a libellous 
writing, that circumstance might 
ive the parties acting under this 
ill, a right to search over his 
private desk to ascertain whether 
any libels might be found in it. 

Sir J. Mackintosh suggested, 
as an amendment, the insertion 
of a definition of a seditious libel. 
Various other amendments were 
proposed by different members, 
all of which however were nega- 
tived, and the bill passed without 
further opposition. 

Dec. 6. Lord Castlereagh, in 
moving the recommitment of the 
bill for the prevention of sedi- 
tious meetings, particularised 
several alterations which he de- 
sired to make in that measure. 

The purport of the first of 
these was the exemption of meet- 
ings not connected with the dis- 
cussion of matters in church or 
state from the operation of the 
bill ; — such as those held by par- 
ticular trades on matters con- 
nected with tbeir interests. With 
regard to thaf clause, which ren- 
dered 
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dered it a misdemeanor in a 
stranger to be present at such 
meetings, he submitted whether 
it would not be enough to make 
it apply to those who knowingly 
and wilfully remained after pro- 
clamation to the contrary. Nei- 
ther did he object to the attend- 
ance of persons, who having pro- 
perty in a parish, yet resided out 
of it, provided their property was 
to a certain specified amount, and 
had been in their possession a 
given time. With regard to the 
suggestions of gentlemen oppo- 
site, that the bill ought to be 
local and temporary, the noble 
lord declared his decided opi- 
nion, that it was expedient to 
extend it over the whole united 
kingdoms, but he intimated, that 
though he thought that all future 
meetings ought to be deprived of 
the menacing and tumultuary 
character they had lately assumed, 
he should not object to the en- 
actment of the bill, in the first 
instance, for a term of years not 
less than five. 

After a somewhat desultory 
conversation, in which several 
members took part, Mr. Ricardo 
said, he thought that in this dis- 
cussion sufficient attention had 
not been given to the importance 
of the right to be curtailed. If 
the people s right of meeting and 
petitioning consisted only in the 
right of meeting to petition for 
the removal of grievances, it was 
not of so much importance, and 
the curtailment of it was not of 
such serious interest. But the 
right was a right of meeting in 
such numbers, and showing such 
a front to ministers, as would 
afford a hope that bad measures 
would be abandoned, and that 


public opinion would be respect- 
ed. It might be compared, in 
this view, with the right of the 
House to address the crown. If 
the right of that House con- 
sisted in passing resolutions only, 
and if they could not follow up 
their resolutions by refusing the 
supplies, and by calling up a 
spirit of resistance in the country, 
the crown would despise their 
interference. It was the same 
with the right of the people to 
petition. If they could not meet 
in such numbers as to make them 
be respected, their petitions 
would have no effect. At the 
same time, he admitted that those 
meetings w ere attended w ith very 
great inconveniences. It could 
not be denied, that circumstances 
might arise, when the govern- 
ment might be fairly adminis- 
tered, and yet distress might 
arise from causes which the go- 
vernment could not control, and 
wicked and designing men might 
produce a great degree of mis- 
chief. It did not appear to him 
that such meetings were the kind 
of check which ought to exist in 
a well-administered government ; 
but it was necessary to have some 
check, because if they left men 
to govern without any control in 
the people, the consequence 
w r oula be despotism. The check 
which he would give, was to be 
established only by a reform in 
parliament. Then, instead of 
petitioning, and from the w’orst 
part of the people perhaps, being 
the check, by reform that House 
would become the best check 
which any government could 
have, and with that check the 
people would be perfectly satis- 
fied. He had read with sur- 
prise 
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prise the abhorrence of radical 
reform expressed by several 
members of that House. He 
believed there were among the 
advocates of that measure de- 
signing and wicked men. But 
he also knew there were a great 
number of very honest men, who 
believed universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments, were the only 
means of protecting the rights of 
the people, and establishing an 
adequate check upon govern- 
ment. He had the same object 
as they professed to have in view, 
but he thought that suffrage far 
from universal would effect that 
object, and therefore that it would 
be madness to attempt a reform 
to that extent, when a much less 
extensive reform would be suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. C. Hutchinson vehemently 
opposed the extension of this 
measure to Ireland, for which he 
contended that there was no pre- 
tence, and strongly arraigned the 
general conduct of ministers, 
which, he said, had been repro- 
bated and despised by every 
foreign nation. 

Colonel Beaumont proposed, 
that the committee should be in- 
structed to limit the duration of 
the bill to the 1st of March, 1821. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
regretted that he could not con- 
cur in the motion of his hon, 
friend. The evils which they were 
called upon to remedy, had been 
growing upon us for many years. 
In 1812 they had assumed so se- 
rious a character, as to call for 
the imposition of very strong 
measures. In 1817 they had in- 
creased to such a degree, as to 
require the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus. From that time 

II 


to the present, although checked 
for a short period by the vigour 
of parliament, they had been in- 
creasing till they had attained the 
full maturity of mischief, — less 
than five or six years could hardly 
tranquillize the public mind ; and 
he should move the limitation to 
be in the words, “ five years next 
ensuing, and from thence to the 
expiration of the ensuing sessions 
of parliament/* 

Mr. Cater aft and some other 
members strongly urged the ex- 
pediency of measures of concilia- 
tion, and of inquiry into the dis- 
tresses and grievances of the 
people. 

Mr. Buxton proposed, that the 
present bill should be limited to 
a term of three years. 

Lord Milton asked, what feel- 
ings ought to actuate the House 
when they passed their judgment 
on the present ministers, who, 
after acknowledging the value of 
the right of petitioning, had come 
forward-fcnd proposed to abrogate 
it for ever ? The only right left 
by the present bill w'ould be, not 
the right to meet, but the right 
to ask an officer of the crown for 
leave to meet. 

The motion of colonel Beau- 
mont was negatived without a di- 
vision ; on Mr. Buxton’s motion 
the numbers were — For it, 153 ; 
Against it, 325 : Majority, 172. 

In a committee of the whole 
House, Dec. 7, the bill under- 
went farther discussion. 

Mr. Brougham inquired, whe- 
ther it was meant that henceforth 
there should be no meetings more 
general than those of parishes, 
except in counties and towns cor- 
porate ? 

Lord Castle reagh replied, those 
also 
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also which were called by five 
magistrates. 

Mr. Brougham then remarked, 
that by the terms of this bill, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Shef- 
field, Wolverhampton, and other 
wealthy and populous towns, not 
corporate, would be excluded 
from the advantages reserved for 
other decayed, andcomparatively 
unimportant places. 

Lord Compton proposed an 
amendment, the object of which 
was, to give the power of calling 
meetings to 20, or, if it should 
be preferred, to SO freeholders of 
100 L per annum. 

Mr. J. P. Grant proposed to 
extend a similar power in Scot- 
land to “ ten persons legally qua- 
lified to be commissioners of sup- 
ply.” Both these suggestions were 
opposed by lord Castlereagh, as 
concessions which it would be un- 
safe to make, and were finally ne- 
gatived by the committee. 

On the ensuing night the dis- 
cussion was resumed with great 
ardour, and some amendments 
were acceded to, while others 
were negatived. 

* The House, after a long de- 
bate, divided on the third read- 
ing : For it, SIS ; Against it, 95 : 
Majority, 218. The bill then 
passed. 

Dec. 18th, Viscount Sidmouth 
moved the reference of the Se- 
ditious Meeting bill to a com- 
mittee. 

The Earl of Carnarvon argued 
at some length against the princi- 
ple, and against some of the par- 
ticular clauses of the bill ; those 
especially by which a single ma- 
gistrate was authorized to com- 
mit to custody any person at a 
public meeting holding any dis- 


course, or making any proposi- 
tion tending to bring into con- 
tempt the government of the 
country,— of which his lordship 
observed, that if this law should 
pass, it would not be safe for any 
individual, however exalted in 
station, or independent in princi- 

? le, to attend a public meeting. 

f the bill went into a committee, 
he should move for restricting its 
duration to July 1st, 1822. 

Lord King objected to this bill 
as part of a system of coercion of 
the worst nature; — he should 
support the amendment of his 
noble friend. 

The Duke of Athol and the 
Earl of Morlev supported the bill, 
on the ground of the dangerous 
state of the country, and me ne- 
cessity for measures of coercion. 

The Earl of Donovghmore ob- 
jected to the measure generally, 
out principally opposed the ex- 
tension of it to Ireland. There 
were directions, he said, how it 
was to be carried into execution 
in England and in Scotland ; but 
not one for the manner in which 
it was to be executed in Ireland. 
The Irish, indeed, knew how to 
plan rebellion much better than 
the English ; the latter had large 
meetings, and paraded the streets 
with flags and music ; the former 
had private meetings, secret com- 
mittees, and associations of a na- 
ture which he should not describe, 
as the noble lord opposite knew 
them very well, it almost ap- 
peared as if it was the noble loras 
intention to teach the Radicals 
how to do this business — to show 
them that it was not by marching 
in large bodieB in military array, 
and in the lock- step ; but bv pro- 
ceeding in conclaves of fifties — 

aye, 
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•aye, or even df twenty-fives ; for 
that number, in bis country, had 
been found to do very well. 

The Earl of Harrmoby defend- 
ed, at soraefegih, the principle 
of the bill, and enlarged on the 
•necessity for it, created by meet- 
ings proaigiously more numerous 
than had been contemplated by 
the framers of the Bill of Rights, 
or known in this country till 
lately, and composed of a much 
lower class of people. He con- 
tended, that rational freedom 
could only be guarded by some 
measure of this nature ; the law, 
as it now stood, was not sufficient 
to ward off the dangers which 
threatened the country. 

Earl Grosvenor rose in reply. 
The noble earl (Harrowby) con- 
gratulated himself and those 
around him on the overwhelming 
majorities by which the measures 
of ministers' nad been supported ; 
but in the course of his own ex- 
perience, he had found, in one or 
two instances, that positions sup- 
ported by overwhelming majori- 
ties, were, in the course of six 
months, overturned. The noble 
earl had rejoiced in the efiect al- 
ready produced by these measures 
of coercion; — he thought very 
differently; in his opimon they 
were more likely to excite discon- 
tent and indignation, than to pro- 
duce good-humour and auietness. 
The noble lord spoke or an army 
at Manchester, an army at Glas- 
gow,— but if a militaryforce were 
thus employed, must not the in- 
ference be, that these meetings 
were put an end to by violence, 
not by the operation of law ? It 
was not by such measures as 
these, — by employing large ar- 
mies, that the people would be- 
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come quiet and contented ; It was 
by means of conciliation that their 
affections were to be won. Those 
who proceeded in a different 
course, would, in the end, per- 
ceive, that it led to very different 
results. Previous to the French 
Revolution, meetings of numer- 
ous bodies of the people were 
rohibited ; they were put down 
y force; and this was one of the 
causes which occasioned this 
great convulsion. The noble earl 
had said, that meetings of dis- 
affected persons had lately taken 
place, to an extent which could 
not be permitted without great 
danger. Let them look at the 
meetings in Yorkshire and other 
places; they might there see, 
that persons of large property, as 
well as those who felt the severe 
pressure of the times, assembled 
together. Did the noble earl 
really mean to say, that meetings 
of this sort were never to take 
place ? Did he mean to declare, 
that persons of this description 
were never to be heard— that they 
were never to discuss points of 
grievance, except when tne meet- 
ing consisted of certain numbers ? 
Were they surprised, could they 
be astonished, at the meetings 
that had recently been held m 
Yorkshire, and in other districts, 
when they considered the impo- 
verished state of the country? If 
the country was, as all persons 
must acknowledge, in a state of 
distress and suffering, w as it not 
likely that persons who were af- 
fected by the pressure of the 
times, would meet in large bo- 
dies, for the purpose of petition- 
ing? Were they, because those 
individuals were affected by dis- 
tress— were they, he demanded, 

to 
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to turn short on them and say, 
“ No! you shall not meet, be- 
cause you are poor! You shall 
not meet, because you are that 
portion of the people who are 
most likely to be distressed ! You 
shall suffer, but you shall not 
have the privilege of complain- 
ing?” He was opposed to the 
present bill, because it frittered 
away the rights of the people; 
and it was easy to see, that when 
it passed, no meetings would be 
called but to pass resolutions 
complimentary to ministers. The 
increase of the military establish- 
ment, his lordship regarded as 
one of the most appalling features 
of the new system ; and on this 
subject he entered into some de- 
tail. He was of opinion, that a 
revolutionary spirit did not pre- 
vail in the country. If ever there 
was a period when the minds of 
the people were more enlightened 
than ever they were before, — if 
ever there was a period when they 
were more impressed with the 
purity of the great doctrines of 
Christianity, it was now. 

After a variety of observations, 
embracing the conduct of juries 
in the late cases of libel, in which 
he maintained that they had per- 
fectly performed their duty, — 
the Manchester affair, in which 
he affirmed that the persons em- 
ployed by the police were the 
first to create tumult and alarm, 
the distresses of the poor, — the 
close alliances of this country 
with foreign despots, and the ge- 
neral course of policy pursued, 
in which he said he discovered 
more of the “ vultus instantis ty- 
ranni” than of the “ civium ardor 
prava jubentium,” — his lordship 
thus proceeded : The magistracy 


were now vested with powers, so 
increased, that he might say they 
reached to the furthest verge 
of the island; but he sincerely 
thanked God, that there still re- 
mained to Englishmen, even when 
the Crown itself had enlarged its 
prerogative, one means, and one 
only, of legally resisting, to a 
certain degree, the power of the 
Crown ; by those means, he 
meant, not adverse force ; not the 
sword ; not the dagger ; but one 
small thing (in his idea, how- 
ever, a most powerful one) — the 
influence of public opinion. It 
w T as that which, when arrested, 
compressed, and confined, would 
in its expansion carry all before 
it ; it w'ould break opposing bayo- 
nets, and bolts, and bars to atoms ; 
and still more powerful gold would 
vainly endeavour to restrain it. 
Let them heap Pelion upon Ossa, 
it would dash them in its strug- 
gles to fragments. If it held that 
national freedom was the right of 
a people, they would become ra- 
tionally free : if it deemed that 
moderate reform was necessary? 
moderate reform would prevail ; 
if it considered that abuses should 
be rectified, abuses would cease. 
All history proclaimed the triumph 
of public opinion. 

After encountering a determin- 
ed resistance in all stages of its 
progress, the bill at length passed ; 
its opponents however thought 
proper to record their objections 
as follows : 

Dissentient to the Third Rending 

of the Seditious Meeting Dill # 

1st, Because the laws of Eng- 
land, when duly enforced, have 
always been found sufficient to 

prevent 
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prevent, any confusion arising 
from popular meetings, or to pu- 
nish any disturbers of the public 
peace ; and a too ready acquies- 
cence in the suggestions or mi- 
nisters for imposing new restraints 
upon the rights and usages of the 
people (even if the provisions of 
the bill were in themselves neither 
harsh nor unreasonable), appears 
to us more calculated to add 
weight to calumny, and to exas- 
perate discontent into hostility, 
than to defeat the designs of tur- 
bulent men, or to reclaim the 
alienated affections of a mistaken 
multitude. 

2dly, Because the powers in- 
trusted by this bill to magistrates 
are liable to great abuse, and 
those who disobey them exposed 
to dreadful and disproportionate 
punishment. On the surmise that 
a stranger is present in a crowd, 
or on the application of a vague 
definition to the words of a no- 
tice, or to the language of an 
orator, a justice of the peace may 
proclaim a meeting to be unlaw- 
ful, and an Englishman may be- 
come a felon for continuing, even 
through inadvertence, half an 
hour on a spot where no breach of 
the peace has been committed. 

3rdly, Because the numerous 
assemblies, alleged in the preamble 
to be the occasion and justifica- 
tion of the bill, have been con- 
fined to particular districts, but 
the restrictions and penalties 
thereof are generally extended 
to the whole kingdom, and even 
to Ireland, where no such prac- 
tices have ever prevailed. 

4thly, Because the bill, com- 
bined with the restrictions of the 
press, which have already passed, 
or have been announced in this 


House, is obviously intended to 
fetter all free discussion, and to 
repress, if not stifle, the expres- 
sion of public opinion. 

Large meetings, in periods of 
political ferment, furnish the 
means of ascertaining the de- 
signs, and measuring the strength 
of the mal- con tents : they tend to 
disunite and discredit the rash 
and mischievous agitators of a 
mistaken multitude ; and they not 
unfrequently serve as a vent, 
comparatively innoxious, of that 
ill- humour and discontent, which, 
if suppressed, might seek refuge 
in secret cabals and conspiracies, 
dangerous to the safety of indi- 
viduals in authority, and subver- 
sive of the peace and happiness 
of society. 

(Signed) 

Vassall Holland, 
Augustus Frederick, 
Thanet, 

Donoughmore, 

Grosvenor, 

Erskine. 

House of Commons , Dec . 14. 

Lord John Russell rose to bring 
forward a motion of which he had 
given notice respecting parlia- 
mentary reform. His lordship 
began with stating the anxiety 
under which he presented a mea- 
sure for which the present period 
might appear to some peculiarly 
ill-adapted. He was not unaware 
that there were many persons in 
the House and in the country op- 
posed to all theoretical advan- 
tages to be derived from a change 
in the Constitution of parliament. 
These w'ere willing that the con- 
stitution, like the temples of the 
gods at Rome, should remain 
with all its dust and cobwebs 

about 
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about it, and thought it profane 
in any hand to remove the cor- 
ruptions by which it was defaced. 
Their opponents, on the other 
hand, the champions of radical 
reform, seemed desirous to raise 
their name by applying a fire- 
brand to a sanctuary which had 
stood for ages. But without en- 
tering on a discussion of abstract 
principles, he wished to draw the 
attention of the House to the un- 
represented towns, many of which 
had risen into places of great 
commercial wealth and import- 
ance, while others had sunk into 
decay and become unfit to enjoy 
the privilege of sending represen- 
tatives. 6n reference to the his- 
tory of parliament, it would be 
found that the principle of change 
had been often acknowledged, 
and the suffrage withdrawn and 
conferred on various occasions. 
Of this the noble lord proceeded 
to adduce several examples ; and 
after making various remarks on 
the practical evils resulting from 
the corruption of small boroughs, 
most of which were represented 
by gentlemen who sought a seat 
in the House from private and 
personal views, and who uniformly 
voted with government, he passed 
on to the evils of non-representa- 
tion to the populous towns to 
which he had alluded, and the 
benefits to be anticipated from 
extending to them this privilege; 
— a privilege which could only 
be extended to them on this prin- 
ciple of change, since neither the 
principles of the revolution nor 
the act of union would permit the 
sovereign to issue his writ for 
adding to the number of members. 
After expressing at large both 
his veneration for the constitu- 


tion, and his ideas on the reforma 
which it required and could safely 
receive, his lordship, amid the 
cheers of both sides of the House, 
proposed several resolutions, 
which went to establish the prin- 
ciple of change which he had laid 
down, and some rules respecting 
the voters of disfranchised places, 
on whom corruption should not 
have been proved. The last re- 
solution was for the disfranchise- 
ment of the borough of Gram- 
pound, the corruption of which 
had already been proved to the 
House. 

On the suggestion of Lord 
Castlereagh , who acknowledged 
the moderation with which the 
roposal of the noble lord had 
een brought forward, and mani- 
fested a desire to concur in its 
objects to a certain degree, and 
to conciliate whatever differences 
of opinion might still subsist be- 
tween himself and the noble 
mover, lord John Russell with- 
drew his present motion. A few 
days afterwards, he brought in a 
bill simply for the disfranchise- 
ment of Grampound and the 
transfer of its representation to 
some populous town ; which was 
read a first time, and the second 
reading was deferred by his lord- 
ship till after the holidays. 

House of Commons , Dec, 20. 

Lord Castlereagh moved for 
going into a committee on the 
newspaper stamp bill. 

Mr . Macdonnel said, that the 
House was now called upon to 
sanction a further and funda- 
mental alteration in the law of 
England, bv passing a measure 
which would affect the liberty of 
the country in its most tender 

part. 
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part, the public press, which de- 
served to be guarded with no less 
jealousy than the sacred right of 
meeting to petition. This demand 
was founded, like the other re- 
strictive measures, on the alleged 
incompetency of the existing 
laws, though it appeared that no 
effort had been made to carry 
those laws into execution. The 
two bills against the press, which 
he should consider in connection 
with each other, would go further, 
he was convinced, than any thing 
which had yet been attempted in 
abridging the liberty of the coun- 
try. It appeared, that at the 
close of 25 years, the people of 
this country, having, after a suc- 
cession of miscarriages and dis- 
asters which they bore with un- 
paralleled fortitude, enabled the 
duke of Wellington by their 
bravery to bring the contest to a 
glorious conclusion, — were not 
considered worthy to enjoy the 
freedom of their ancestors. After 
the “ intensity of light which had 
broken in upon them during that 
period, they were rendered inca- 
pable of bearing their liberty.” 
Good God ! where was their li- 
berty ? The people would loath 
those very victories which led to 
such a result, and all the glory 
of which could not compensate 
the loss of a single atom of their 
liberty. On the first provision of 
the bdl about to be committed, 
that which imposed a stamp duty 
he should say little, because it 
seemed to him the least efficacious 
and important part of it, and be- 
cause, though he had been a good 
deal staggered by the petitions 
read that night, he still thought 
that something of the kind might 
be necessary. The provision in 
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this bill to which he chiefly ob- 
jected, was that which prevented 
the publication of any vote under 
a certain size without security 
previously given by the printer. 
He would maintain that this pro- 
vision was a gross violation of the 
constitution ; for hitherto no se- 
curity had ever been demanded 
in this country, unless from a 
erson who, by some overt act, 
ad given reason to believe either 
that he had transgressed, or that 
he was about to transgress, the 
law. But to exact security from 
a man who had neither violated 
the law, nor given any reason to 
believe that he ever would violate 
it, was to pronounce him a priori 
unworthy of exercising his rights ; 
it was an anomaly in the adminis- 
tration of justice. He held it to 
be a primary principle of the Eng- 
lish constitution, that an English- 
man might publish whatever he 
pleased on his own responsibility ; 
but now’, for the first time, it was 
required of him to find others to 
share in this responsibility. While 
one spark of the spirit of liberty 
remained in the country, such a 
measure could not be tolerated. 
Should this measure be carried 
into effect, he would ask any gen- 
tleman in that House, if he w ould 
be willing to become security for 
his nearest and dearest friend, 
when the consequence might per- 
haps be his irretrievable ruin? 
Great as might be the inconveni- 
ence and evil of this provision to 
printers and publishers, the great- 
est hardship w r ould fall on authors ; 
and among those who w ould be 
affected by it, he would take leave 
to say, were some of the most 
eminent writers of the age — men 
who, by their labours, had ren- 
dered 
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dered important services to the 
constitution and the country. 
But, independently of the hard- 
ship to individuals, the measure 
would be attended with important 
consequences to the community ; 
for it was not to be supposed that 
any man would, after this, record 
the transactions of the day, un- 
less he could afford to lock up 
1,200/.; — 600/. for his printer, and 
600/. for his publisher. 

After a number of remarks 
more peculiarly applicable to the 
blasphemous and seditious libel 
bill than to the one immediately 
under consideration, the hon. 
gentleman concluded by calling 
on the House to cling with grati- 
tude to the respectable part of 
the press, and to cherish it with a 
scrupulous and religious care. 

Mr . Sergeant Onsloxv thought 
that the hon. member had taken 
a most erroneous view both of the 
principle and object of the bill. 
He denied that authors would be 
in any degree affected by it ; it 
applied to printers and publishers 
alone, and of these, principally 
to obscure publishers ; — to per- 
sons who urged on by the desire 
of gain had no fear of imprison- 
ment, and w'ould publish any libel, 
however infamous. He was as 
warm a friend to the liberty of 
the press as any person, but he 
confessed he did not think these 
bills went in the slightest degree 
to infringe those liberties. These 
bills had been compared to a cen- 
sorship ; but he thought there 
was a wide difference between 
them and the measures described 
tyy Locke, and by Algernon Syd- 
ney. There was a wide differ- 
ence between an imprimatur 
which went to prevent publica- 


tion, and a decent check upon 
those which might be published. 
His firm opinion w'as, that the 
evils which existed were attribu- 
table to the circulation of the 
most flagitious libels during the 
last 26 or 27 years, by which he 
w ould not say that the great ma- 
jority of the people had been in- 
fected [hear !] but by which an 
almost incalculable mischief had 
been accomplished. He would 
say, that the great majority of 
the people were still sound ; but 
at the same time, if effectual 
means were not taken to check 
the continuation of those abuses* 
it was impossible to anticipate the 
ill consequences which might re- 
sult from them. 

After Mr. R. S. Graham and 
Mr. Marryat had expressed 
themselves in strong terms against 
the measure, 

Mr. Denman said, he could not 
suffer this bill, which formed a 
branch of that system of coercion 
which had been adopted by his 
majesty’s ministers, to pass, with- 
out calling upon those who, hav- 
ing done something towards the 
romotion of the system to wdiich 
e alluded, he hoped they would 
not now do that which would 
have a tendency to change the 
whole system of the law of the 
press of England. If any thing 
could induce those gentlemen 
who held the balance, as it were, 
between the two sides of the 
House, to pause before they ac- 
ceded to any further restrictions 
upon the rights of the people, it 
w r ould be the obdurate perse- 
verance with w'hich it was at- 
tempted to place the whole laws 
of the country at the mercy of 
the ministers of the crown. If 

they 
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they compared the doctrines of proscribed by that act. They all 
these gentlemen with all their other knew that the duties of a justice 
modes of proceeding, they would of peace were already sufficiently 
see that the confidence of the arduous and difficult ; but if, in 
public had been lost ; and that addition to these, they were called 
while they were talking of the upon to search for arms by night, 
shadow, they had suffered the upon informations which might 
substance to be destroyed by a be laid before them, to attend 
body calling itself the House of public meetings with an armed 
Commons, without possessing levy by day, and not alone to im- 
any one principle in common pose fines which might be incur- 
with the great mass of the people • red under the Stamp act, but also 
of this country. It appeared to to search for and secure copies 
him, that the two bills before the of those works which might be 
House, although different in their characterized as libels, he w ould 
object, were yet the same in only ask, whether, for the per- 
spirit. The present subject for formance of these multifarious 
their consideration was, the stamp duties, they would not require a 
duty bill. The principle of this salary ? What would then be- 
bill, he contended, was altoge- come of the panegyrics upon un- 
ther new, and had the direct ten- paid magistrates ? Was there 
dency of an imprimatur . He en- any man, or order of men, w ho 
treated gentlemen not to allow would give up their time and sub- 
themselves to be persuaded that mit to the shackles which these 
this enactment would do but little, duties would impose? It was 
He saw, throughout the whole true that they might receive addi- 
course of the measure, while it tional power; but would this 
would be ineffectual in its opera- compensate for the odium which 
tion, it would be mischievous and they would incur in carrying these 
oppressive to individuals. He acts into effect? But if it were 
alluded particularly to those alone because these bills extend- 
shackles which it would impose ed the power of magistrates, he 
upon respectable booksellers, by thought they ought not to pass, 
calling upon them to enter into In fact, by these bills such per- 
recognizances of 300/. in London, sons would have a power of sup- 
and 200/. in the country, before pressing public liberty, almost 
they could commence business, amounting to the destruction of the 
This principle, if once recognized right of petition, in 17 counties in 
by parliament, would only be the this kingdom.— Upon the clause 
prelude to harsher and more se- which required securities, his hon. 
vere measures. Another clause, friend had referred to the times 
to which he thought there was of Charles 2nd, and of the Star- 
also infinite objection, and from Chamber, as a period when such 
which there w'as every reason to securities had been taken ; but he 
apprehend danger from its abuse, knew very w’ell, that in the 5th 
was that which gave to a single of William 3rd that practice had 
justice of the peace the power of fallen to rise no more ; and at no 
determining onences which were period since the Revolution had 
Vol. LX I. [M] it 
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it been adopted. He repeated 
that the powers granted by this 
Stamp act was a perfect anomaly 
in the history oi England, and 
amounted to nothing less than an 
imprimatur . His learned friend 
was perfectly right to refer to the 
period of Charles 2nd ; for he be- 
lieved the object and aim of his 
majesty *s government was, if pos- 
sible, to suppress those liberties 
which the people had since ob- * 
tained. That they would suc- 
ceed, he believed was impossi- 
ble ; but even in the attempt they 
would alienate the people, and 
thereby produce those conse- 
quences which were the natu- 
ral result of their wild and absurd 
dabbling in legislation. 

Mr. Bankes considered the pre- 
sent measures of restriction as the 
salvation of the state, and main- 
tained, that now, if ever, the 
press was to be restrained, when 
it had grown up to so monstrous 
and dangerous a degree of abuse. 
Those gentlemen who talked of 
a free constitution, and quoted 
Blackstone and other elementary 
and accredited writers who had 
affirmed the necessity of uphold- 
ing it in its present state, forgot 
that there was no sort of con- 
formity between their times and 
the present. Blackstone could 
never have contemplated the in- 
crease of that class of publica- 
tions they were now called upon to 
consider. But he totally denied 
that the press of this country had 
ever been free and unshackled. 
Here the hon. gentleman went 
into an historical detail of all the 
measures by which, at different 
times, the press had been placed 
under still more arbitrary regu- 
lations than those now contem- 


plated. He severely reprobated 
the cheap tracts which sowed 
discontent and sedition among 
the vulgar, and reminded the 
House that it behoved them 
narrowly to watch an evil which 
threatened the destruction of pro- 
perty, the demoralisation of every 
class, and consequences altoge- 
ther dreadful. There was one 
other evil which he thoughtmjght 
have occurred to some hon. gen- 
tlemen, as connected with the 
evil they were Considering'. For 
his part, he could not help doubt- 
ing the prudence of carrying the 
education of the lower classes to 
the extent which had been pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Abercromby argued against 
the precedents adduced by Mr . 
Bankes , and felt himself con- 
strained to give' his decided op- 
position to the bill. 

Mr. H. G . Bennet said, the bill 
itself, though objectionable in 
every point of view, did not ap- 
pear to him so alarming as the 
speech of the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Bankes). There never, he 
believed, had been so unconsti- 
tutional a speech delivered within 
the walls ot that House sihee the 
enactment of the arbitrary sta- 
tutes it described. Those severe 
and arbitrary acts, which he had 
collected as precedents for simi- 
lar measures now, if good for any 
thing, would prove too much. 
Adverting to the regret expressed 
by Mr. Bankes at the progress of 
education, he said that the hon. 
gentleman must also regret the 
progress of religion and morals ; 
for, without education, the bless- 
ings of religion could not be un- 
derstood or appreciated, nor the 
duties of morality taught and 
practised. 
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practised. After a few other re- 
marks- on this subject, he pro- 
ceeded to the bill before the 
House, which he opposed, as the 
duty would raise the price of 
knowledge to the poor, whose 
improvement was principally de- 
rived from small tracts. With 
regard to the clause inflicting pe- 
nalties before publication, by de- 
manding securities which must be 
considered as equivalent to » 
bond of 600 1 . he thought it would 
ruin entirely that useftil body of 
men who supplied cheap publica- 
tions to the poor. It threw the 
whole trade into the hands of the 
rich, and affected a privilege 
higher than that of trade— the 
privilege of every Englishman to 
publish what he pleases, subject 
only to a punishment for the abuse 
6f the privilege to the injury of 
others. All the members on the 
other side who supported this 
and the other restrictive measures, 
professed to do so from a desire 
to preserve the constitution. But 
what was the constitution? It 
was not the forms of the consti- 
tution that composed the consti- 
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tutioh, but the blessings which 
those forms protected ; in the 
same manner as the forms of law 
were not the law, or the forms of 
a court of justice were not admi- 
nistration of justice. The con- 
stitution was only the body of 
rights and privileges which we 
enjoyed under our political esta- 
blishments ; and among these was 
pre-eminent the freedom of speech 
and writing. Gentlemen who pro- 
fessed to support the constitu- 
tion, while they allowed the de- 
struction of its most essential ad- 
vantages, might live to repent 
the day when they drew such a 
distinction, and forgetting the 
substance, adhered only to the 
form. The bill was the greatest 
invasion of the constitution, as it 
made it to depend upon a man’s 
fortune whether he should have 
the right of publishing his thoughts 
to his countrymen. 

The bill underwent farther dis- 
cussion and considerable opposi- 
tioh in the after stages of its pro- 
ess ; but it Anally passed both 
ouses, and received the royal 
assent on Dec. 80th. 


m 2 CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER X. 


FRANCE. 

Proposal for changing the Election Law carried in the Chamber of 
Peers . — Fifty four new Peers created in consequence . — Election Law 
in the Chamber of Deputies,— Report of Commissioners on it, — State- 
ment in the Chamber of Deputies respecting the Persecution of Pro- 
testants in the South , — Threatened Renewal of Disturbances at 
Nismes. — Protestant Petition, — The Budget, — Law on the Liberty 
of the Press,— Society of Friends of the Liberty of the Press*— Debate 
on the Return of Exiles*— State of the French Church. — Letter of the 
Clergy to the Pope.— Reception of the Missionaries at Brest. — Or- 
dinance for the Building of Churches • — Report on the State qf the 
Establishment. — Kings Speech on re-opening the Chambers. 


TThE two chambers of the 
French legislature were sitting at 
the commencement of the year 
1819, and in the month of Fe- 
bruary a motion was brought for- 
ward in that of peers which led 
to an important political result. 
Count Barthelemy, once a mem- 
ber of the noted Directory, who 
seems in this instance to have 
lent himself unconsciously to the 
designs of others, proposed, that 
the chamber should take it inr 
to consideration whether some 
change might not advantageously 
be made in the law of elections. 
The administration instantly ar- 
ranged themselves in opposition 
to this measure ; count de Cazes 
did not hesitate to declare that a 
more fatal proposal could not 
have issued from the chamber 
than that of overturning a law so 
dear to an immense majority of 
the nation ; and in this sentiment 
he was joined by the principal 
members of the liberal or consti- 


tutional party. A violent debate 
ensued, in which personal re- 
flexions were not spared : M. Bar- 
thelemy himself, suddenly en- 
lightened as to the tendencies of 
the measure, deserted his own 
proposal and declared that he 
should vote against it. Such, 
however, was the strength of the 
ultra-royalist party among the 
peers, by whom the motion was 
supported, that the previous 
question, as it may be termed, 
was carried by a majority of 89 
to 4-9. 

This was a serious blow to the 
ministry ; and after the personal 
influence of the monarch had 
been vainly exerted with the 
chiefs of the ultra* individually, 
they judged it necessary to reco- 
ver a majority in the chamber by 
an extraordinary exertion of the 
prerogative. It was deterqiined 
m the royal cabinet, that 54 new 
peers should be created, which, 
with the recall of 22 more, who 

had 
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bad been struck off the list by 
the ordinance of July 24th, 1815, 
would secure a preponderance to 
the measures of administration. 

Meantime a general alarm had 
been sounded through the coun- 
try; petitions against the medi- 
tated attack on mis important ar- 
ticle of the charter poured in 
from all quarters : and a member 
of the chamber of deputies 
moved, that for the sake of quiet- 
ing the public mind, the law 
which required an interval of ten 
days before any measure carried 
in the upper chamber could be 
submitted to the lower one, 
should on this occasion be dis- 
pensed with. This unconstitu- 
tional proposition was negatived ; 
but a firm resolution was evinced 
on the part of a great majority of 
the deputies, to support the elec- 
tion law without alteration, as 
soon as the question should be 
regularly submitted to their de- 
cision. On the other hand, the 
triumphant majority of the house 
of peers defeated a measure of 
the ministers respecting a change 
in the period at which the finan- 
cial year should hereafter com- 
mence; and the discord of the 
two chambers was only termi- 
nated by the notification of the 
new creations, which took place 
in the beginning of March. On 
the 18th of the same month the 
chamber of deputies resolved it- 
self into a secret committee, to 
receive the report of a commis- 
sion appointed to take into con- 
sideration count Barthelemy’s 
motion : it was as follows : — 

“ You referred to a commis- 
sion the examination of a resolu- 
tion of the chamber of peers of 
the following tenor 
“ That the long be prayed to 


propose a law, tending to give 
to tne organization of ue electo- 
ral colleges the modifications 
the necessity of which may ap- 
pear indispensable. 

“ Your commission . recom- 
mends the rejection of this pro- 
position, and they have charged 
me to develop to you the motives 
of its decision. 

“ The law of elections has 
scarcely existed two years. It 
was not ranked amongst our in- 
stitutions until it had undergone 
in both chambers a deep and so- 
lemn discussion. 

“ If the proposition be taken 
literally, it must be allowed that 
it is reduced to a very simple 
question. 

“ It does not say, in effect, 
that the modifications of the law 
of elections are indispensable ; it 
does not even say that modifica- 
tions appear indispensable ; it 
only anticipates an event when 
modifications may appear indis- 
pensable, and for this latter case 
it requires a law. 

“ But to whom can these mo- 
difications appear indispensable ? 
To the king doubtless, to whom 
the proposition is addressed. But 
the king, invested with the ini- 
tiative, does not require to be 
warned to make use of it when 
the necessity of so doing may ap- 
pear to him indispensable. Is it 
m his duty that tnev would pre- 
tend to instruct him r The mode 
of doing it would be little re- 
spectful* Is it general advice 
that they would give him ? But 
what guarantee is there that he 
will hear it at the pleasure of 
those who offer it ? Is it, finally, . 
on a determined subject that 
they pretend to invoke the ini- 
tiative ? In this case it should be 
distinctly 
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distinctly indicated ; for it ought 
not to be prejudged what wisdom 
the king would display in a pro- 
position for doing that which to 
him might appear indispensable. 

“ During the two years that 
the law of elections has been exe- 
cuted, has the convocation of the 
colleges at the chief town of the 
department been attended with 
inconveniences which demand 
prompt remedies ? No ; every 
thing was conducted with faci- 
lity, calmness and decorum. It 
appears even, that in this point of 
view, as in many others, it may 
be said, in reference to France 
and England — -Littora littoribus 
contraria . At the same moment 
that elections at the other side of 
the Channel displayed scandalous 
and violent scenes, our's seemed to 
have opened a new career to French 
urbanity, and to benevolence far- 
ther resources for its exercise. 

“ Nevertheless, as one incon- 
venience of the assembling of the 
electors at the chief town of the 
department, it is represented 
that a third of the electors had 
no share in the last elections. 

u Your committee looked in 
wain for proofs of this statement. 
Since there have been elections 
in France, the number of voters 
has never been so considerable, 
in proportion to the number of 
Electors, as at the last elections. 

“ But during two years, has 
not some contingency interfered 
to interrupt the harmony of 
the law ? Not one has been re- 
presented. The only complaint 
is, that the extension, already so 
liberal, of admitting to the rights 
of elective franchise every citizen 
who pays for a patent 800 francs, 
is become the source of the most 
chocking abuses by the mode of 


collecting this tax. As it is paid 
by tweliths, and that a deter- 
mined time is not required to ac- 
quire by this channel political 
rights, it follows, say they, that 
an individual may, by once pay- 
ing 25 francs, vote in an electoral 
assembly. 

“ Your commission demand 
where, and in what electoral col- 
lege, individuals have been re- 
ceived who have only been re- 
cently subject to the tax on pa- 
tents, and have only acquitted 
the twelfth. Nothing of this na- 
ture, for instance, took place in 
Paris, where four patents only 
were delivered in the interval be- 
tween the convocation and disso- 
lution of the electoral college. 
And nevertheless it is from Paris, 
and on the occasion of the elec- 
tions of Paris, that the first cries 
emanated against the abuses of 
patents.*’ 

After (felling upon the defi- 
ciency of all proof of the mis- 
chiefs attributed to the present 
law of elections, the report states, 
that the commission had anxious- 
ly investigated the details which 
had been adduced in support of 
its modification, and concludes 
by regretting that men should 
have excited general alarin by 
entertaining notions of exagger- 
ated and unfounded evils, and 
earnestly recommend the cham- 
ber to listen to the public voice 
which had been so stforigly and 
energetically re-echOed from all 
qOartefs of the kingdom. 

Finally, the motion was reject- 
ed by a majority of 56 votes, out 
of a total of 244. 

In the course of the debate, 
M. de Villele, a leader of the 
ultras, observed, that in One de- 
partment 600 more electors had 

voted 
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voted in 1818 than in 1815; and 
that such a difference could only 
be explained by some vice in the 
law ; — a remark which led to dis- 
closures little anticipated by the 
speaker. M. de St. Aulaire, 
member of the department of the 
Gard, instantly rose, and said 
that it was his department which 
was meant, and that he would 
explain the cause of the occur- 
rence. All France, he added, 
knew that there were more elec- 
tors in 1818 than in 1815; bat 
all France did not perhaps know, 
that in the former year 17 Pro- 
testant electors were murdered 
in their way to the electoral col- 
lege. 

M. de Serres, the keeper of the 
seals, confirmed this statement, 
which had been listened to with 
strong marks of emotion, and he 
proceeded to unfold, in all their 
tuortuitv, the crimes proceeding 
from political fury of which this 
department had been the theatre, 
and the Protestants the victims, 
in the years 1815and 1816. u All 
possible efforts,” 6aid he, “ were 
made by the government of the 
king to bring to justice the assas- 
sins of general Lagarde, who was 
attacked at the moment when, in 
the name of the king, he came as 
a minister of peace. The author 
of that crime was arrested, deli- 
vered over to the tribunals and 
convicted of having fired upon 
general Lagarde, while, with his 
sword in his hand, that officer 
was endeavouring to appease the 
multitude. The jury declared, 
that the homicide was rendered 
necessary by the want of legiti- 
mate defence” — [a movement of 
horror in the assembly] The 
law directed the president of the 
court of Assizes to set the ac- 


cused at liberty. General Kamel 
was wounded in the tumult of 
Toulouse. Carried to his. apart- 
ments, he was assailed on his 
death-bed by furious wretches, 
who tore his body. These ruffians, 
being brought before a court of 
justice, were acquitted by the 
jury, on the ground * that the 
‘ blows which were inflicted on 
‘ the general when in bed, had 
1 not determined his death, be- 

* cause the wounds which he had 
‘ previously received were mor- 

* tal! ,M — After some moments of 
interruption, the minister conti- 
nued:—" Shall 1 speak, gentle- 
men, of a man whose name 1 feel 
a horror in pronouncing ? Tres- 
Tallion, accused of frightful 
crimes, became the object of 
prosecution, at the instance of 
the king v s law-officers. The ju- 
dicial authority objected to his 
being tried in the same city 
where his crimes were commit- 
ted, because they entertained a 
fear for the freedom of the court, 
from the consternation of the citi- 
zens and the terror which the 
criminal inspired. He was ac- 
cordingly transferred for trial to 
Kiom. Would you believe the 
result ? A single witness could 
not be found to depose against 
Tres-Tailion, and a hundred pre- 
sented themselves to vouch for 
his innocence. The terror these 
assassins inspired was so great, 
that justice could not find wit- 
nesses who durst give evidence 
for the prosecution, nor a jury 
who would have dared to find 
them guilty. Finally, the assas- 
sination of M. Fualdes was a 
party crime, and the government 
was obliged to exert all its force 
to protect the action of justice, 
ana to repress those efforts which 

the 
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the partisans of the criminals 
made to rescue them from exe- 
cution/* 

This striking disclosure was 
rendered still more interesting 
and important by the tidings of a 
threatened renewal of similar hor- 
rors in the city of Nismes, which 
hadjust reached Paris. 

The news of the triumph of 
M. Barthelemy’s proposition in 
the chamber of peers had elevated 
the hopes of the ultras in this 
city to such a height, that they 
believed it was once more in their 
power to insult and attack their 
Protestant fellow-citizens with 
impunity; and they were well 
disposed to exert die privilege. 
The first symptoms of disturbance 
were manifested at the theatre, 
which was unusually crowded 
on account of the appearance of 
an actor who was particularly pa- 
tronized by the royalists. A 
large garland of lilies was thrown 
upon the stage; clamours and 
menaces against the Protestants 
repeatedly interrupted the per- 
formance ; and these devoted sec- 
taries were attacked on their re- 
turn to their houses by men 
armed with pikes, and fed on, 
amongst others, by the infamous 
Tres-Tallion. 

The prefect of Nismes was at 
this juncture in Paris ; the mayor 
was deficient in energy ; few 
troops were left in the town, and 
the Protestants perceived that 
they had only themselves to rely 
upon. Resolved not again to 
submit tamely, as in the year 
1815, to persecution and mas- 
sacre, they now stood on their 
defence; for several successive 
evenings the boulevard of the 
city was occupied with the two 
adverse parties, who drew toge- 


ther to the number of several 
thousands, and remained observ- 
ing each other's motions. Mean- 
time the Protestants had con- 
veyed intelligence of the state of 
affairs to their brethren of the 
villages of the Cevennes, — that 
brave and religious peasantry, 
who still glory in the successful 
resistance of their ancestors to the 
tyrannical bigotry of Louis 14th. 
These mountaineers immediately 
6ent deputies to Nismes, who 
found the two parties in the state 
of mutual observation which has 
been described. One of them 
immediately walked up to that 
part of the boulevard where Tres- 
Tallion and his followers were 
posted, and undismayed by their 
menaces, told them, that this 
time, if the laws did not defend 
the Protestants, they would find 
other defenders; if one drop of 
Protestant blood were spilt, woe 
to the Catholics of Nismes ; — the 
mountains xvould descend ; and he 
warned them to beware of that 
moment. This spirited intimation 
had probably its effect. Mean- 
time troops arrived from Mont- 
pellier ; the prefect returned ; 
the ultras were overpowered at 
Paris, and tranquillity was re- 
stored to the Protestants of the 
south. 

Respecting this sect, which ap- 
pears to flourish in augmented 
zeal and increasing numbers, it 
may be worth while to mention 

the* following circumstance : — 
That on February 15th, the re- 
porter of the committee of peti- 
tions detailed to the chamber of 
deputies the complaints of a large 
number of Protestants, respect- 
ing the mode in which the col- 
leges of education were consti- 
tuted and administered through- 
out 
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out the south of France, by which all the great towns, particularly 
Protestant children were debarred in Bourdeaux. 
from the enjoyment of the reli- Two deputies strenuously sup- 
gious liberty secured by the char- ported the petition, and it was 
ter to all French citizens. The referred to the minister of the in- 
petitioners stated, that the in- terior. 

struction of their offspring was On March 15th, the minister 
chiefly directed by Catholic of the finances unexpectedly 
priests, whose influence inspired came forward in the chamber of 
them with just alarm ; that the deputies with his estimates for 
parents had no opportunity of the expenditure of the year 
counteracting that influence by 1819. 

daily exhortations to their chil- The first item of charge was 
dren ; and that from the existing for the interest of the consoli- 
constitution of the colleges, they dated and funded debt ; the sum 
could not provide a substitute for granted for which last year was, 
parental instruction by appointing 180,000,000 francs, or about 
ministers of their own commu- 7,500,000/.; whereas, for this 
nion to superintend the Protestant year there would be necessary a 
youth. They therefore prayed, provision of 232,000,000 francs, 
that colleges specially for the or above 9,500,000/. sterling, 
instruction of Calvinists and Lu- The civil list was to be, as usual, 
therans might be established in 34,000,000 francs. 

\ 

Expenses of the Ministry 


Francs. £. 

Foreign affairs 8,000,000 about 330,000 

Justice 17,400,000 725,000 

Interior 102,700,000 4,270,000 

War 192,750,000 8,800,000 

Marine 45,200,000 1,875,000 

Finance 257,000,000 10,708,000 


In round numbers 623,000,000 .£.26,208,000 

^ Including the interest on the from the enforcement of the mea- 
sinking fund, and the civil list, sure which had been decided up- 
the whole supply would be on, of applying the funds arising 
889,2 1 0,000 francs, or 37,050,000/. from the sale of forests for the 
presenting an augmentation of benefit of the sinking fund. The 
expense, as compared with the hopes entertained from this re- 
former year, of near four mil- source, he observed, had not been 
lions sterling. This augmentation, deceived. The sales only com- 
though principally arising from menced in the month of June last, 
the stipulated payments to fo- and offers of purchase had ar- 
reign powers, , occasioned some rived from all quarters of the 
murmurs. A few days after, M. kingdom. Up to the end of 
Roi detailed to the chamber the 1818 the sales had been ef- 
results which had been derived fected at an advantage of .more 

than 
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than one-sixth above the esti- 
mated value. He concluded by 
congratulating the chamber upon 
the future appropriation of the 
revenue, which would be exclu- 
sively destined to consolidate 
the national institutions and pro- 
mote the public welfare. 

The minister of finance after- 
wards ascended the tribune : be 
observed, that the chamber had 
been informed, that the exigen- 
cies of the state for 1819 required 
a sum of 889, 210, 000 francs; and 
that it had been demonstrated to 
them, that the country had re- 
sources to meet them without 
adding to the existing taxes. A 
country whose resources were ar- 
tificial could not have surmounted 
the crisis which France had en- 
dured; but their territory was 
rich in its soil, its trade, its cre- 
dit, and above all, in an indus- 
trious population. The prompt- 
ness and exactness with which the 
taxes were collected, proved in- 
contestably the power of the con- 
tributors. The minister proceed- 
ed to review the various branches 
of the public revenue : the land- 
tax, he observed, was estimated 
at the sum of 368,553,000 francs 
for 1819. This tax was partially 
grievous, on account of its un- 
equal assessment; but ministers, 
though they had its defects in 
view, judged it infinitely prefera- 
ble to wait a less hazardous and 
less necessitous period for re- 
trenching their resources by re* 
during it, A long peace would 
admit of great alleviation ; and he 
entertained the hope, that next 
year some measure might be 
adopted favourable to landed pro- 
prietors. 

After passing some compli- 
ments on the firmness and loyalty 


of the people of France, whose 
resources were unshaken, he pro- 
ceeded to enumerate the produce 
of the several taxes, &c. 

Francs. 


The direct contribu- 
tions he expected 
would produce 363,558,000 
The administration 
of the domains, 
the registry, and 

stamp duties 163,566,000 

The Forests 17,600,000 

The Customs 113,013,000 

The indirect contri- 
butions, including 
the produce from 
the sale of To- 
bacco. 174,834,000 

The Post duties 22,460,000 

The Lottery (more 
necessary for its 
produce than de- 
sirable in its na- 
ture) 12,500,000 

Salt 5,298,500 


Remaining in the 

Treasury 5,180,000 

Reductionfrom Pen- 
sions and Salaries 11,200,000 


889,210,000 

About the same time an act 
was passed for the abolition of 
that Opprobrium of French legis- 
lation in the eyes of its neigh- 
bours, the droits d'aubaine. 

The important subject of the 
liberty of the press,— or rather 
of the laws by which it was expe- 
dient that this liberty should be re- 
strained,— was the next which en- 
gaged the attention of the cham- 
ber of deputies. The discussion 
was prolonged through several 
sittings ; a petition was received 
from the Paris journalists, in a 
body; for the modification of 

some 
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tome of the severer provisions of 
the law, bearing on the editors of 
newspapers ; — and several amend- 
ments on other points were pro- 
posed by different members. 
The most remarkable of these re- 
lated to attacks on religion ; — or 
what in this country would be 
called blasphemous libels. It 
was proposed, that to the article 
enacting penalties for outrages 

S ainst public morals, should be 
ded tne words, “ against the 
religion of the state, or any other.” 
A spirited conversation imme- 
diately ensued, in which one 
member proposed to substitute 
the word “ religion” generally; 
another suggested the omission 
of the terms “ public morals/’ 
and the keeper df the seals op- 
posed all the amendments, and 
particularly deprecated the intro- 
duction of any mention of reli- 
gion, as interfering with the ho- 
nest spirit of controversy, which 
would only become more violent 
if persecuted or repressed. The 
debate was adjourned ; and on its 
resumption an amendment pro- 
hibiting outrages “ against public 
and religious morals,” was at 
length carried. The provisions 
of this law against literary of- 
fences, were certainly less perni- 
cious than the censorship which 
previously existed, to the in- 
terests or free inquiry ; but they 
were regarded by a considerable 
party among the French as far 
too rigid. By this party, a kind 
of secret society had oeen formed, 
—about a twelvemonth before 
the establishment of the existing 
ministry,— which now began to 
be denounced as an object of jea- 
lousy by the ultra-royalists. It 
was called, u The Society of 
Friends of the Liberty of the 
1 


Press,” and numbered from 225 
to 250 members, amongst whom 
were included many authors, many 
military officers, several members 
of the chamber of deputies dis- 
tinguished in what is termed the 
liberal party, and a few peers. Its 
meetings took place alternately, 
and as if casually, at the houses 
of the more considerable mem- 
bers ; by this contrivance an ar- 
ticle of the penal code was evaded, 
which subjects to the absolute 
control of government all socie- 
ties, consisting of more than 20 
members, which shall meet at a 
stated time and place to discuss 
religious, political, literary, or 
other subjects. It was under- 
stood that the society, in fur- 
therance of its objects, had ex- 
torted great activity in the elec- 
tions for deputies; and that it 
had zealously promoted the sig- 
nature of petitions for the recall 
of certain classes of exiles. A 
committee of nine members, ap- 
pointed to collect information re- 
specting candidates for the repre- 
sentation, had been carrying on 
an active correspondence through 
the departments ; and it was in- 
sinuated in the chamber of depu- 
ties, that the government had 
thought proper to resort to the 
expedient o t causing their letters 
to be opened at the post-office* 
No other step however could be 
taken against a body which se- 
dulously restrained its proceed- 
ings within the letter of the law : 
the society still efcists and flou- 
rishes, and may perhaps be re- 
garded as a useful counterpoise 
to the ultra-royalist associations 
which are known to subsist and 
to carry on intrigues in various 
quarters of the kingdom* 

Certain petitions to the cham- 
ber 
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ber of deputies, that the chamber 
would propose to the Line to au- 
thorize the return of all exiles, 
without distinction of classes, 
gave occasion, in the month of 
May, to a brief but animated dis- 
cussion . The commission ap- 
pointed to report on the subject 
had voted, by a majority of 5 to 
4, for passing to the order of the 
day. M. Caumartin, one of the 
minority, then delivered a speech 
in favor of referring the petitions 
to the president of the council of 
ministers. In answer to this, the 
keeper of the seals declared, that 
with respect to such of the exiles 
as had only been sent out of 
France for such a period as the 
public safety might require their 
absence, their treatment might 
safely be entrusted to the royal 
clemency. “ But for the regi- 
cides, added he, " never shall 
they return; except in such cases 
of age or weakness as the king 
may be pleased to consider wor- 
thy of indulgence on grounds of 
common humanity.— I demand 
the order of the day.” The tone 
of decision thus assumed by the 
minister was successful : the 
chamber refused to hear such 
members of the liberal party as 
attempted to reply ; and the order 
of the day was carried by a great 
majority. Soon after, the king 
was pleased to authorize the re- 
turn of five out of the S8 political 
offenders banished by the ordi- 
nance of July 24th 1815. Mar- 
shal Soult was one of the persons 
thus restored to his country. 
Several of the number had been 
previously recalled, and it was un- 
derstood that the same favor 
would gradually be extended to 
all, ^except those who had given 


their votes for the death of the 
late king. 

Some documents of conside- 
rable interest respecting the state 
of the Catholic church and reli- 
gion in France, have been made 
public in the course of the year. 
The first of these was a letter ad- 
dressed to the pope, by the car- 
dinals, archbishops and bishops 
of France, which was published 
at Rome in French and Latin. It 
is filled with complaints of the 
unhappy condition to which the 
French church has been reduced, 
emphatically described in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“Indeed, most Holy Father, 
and we cannot make the state- 
ment without the most profound 
sorrow, since the moment when 
brighter days seemed to have suc- 
ceeded to the storms by which 
we were for many years assailed, 
the state of the church, far from 
being ameliorated in France, is 
become, and daily becomes, more 
deplorable. Not only we have 
not felt the weight of our sorrows 
alleviated, but it still bears heavy 
on us ; and the time, perhaps, is 
not far distant when it will seem 
impossible to raise up our ruins* 
The ecclesiastical discipline is re- 
laxed, a great number of dioceses 
are not sufficiently governed, the 
faithful wander like .“sheep with- 
out shepherds,” the ecclesiastical 
establishments languish, the body 
of the clergy is weakened by 
losses which the small number of 
pupils of the sanctuary, often 
shackled in their vocation, dis- 
quieted in their instruction, or dis- 
couraged by the aspect of misery 
and the disgusts which await 
them in the exercise of the sacred 
ministry, never can repair. Re- 
ligion 
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ligion is attacked on all sides. 
Her enemies seem to unite all 
their force against her, and pro- 
pose to themselves nothing less 
than her annihilation in this king- 
dom, formerly so Christian and 
bo faithful. Impious books fly 
and circulate about, and perni- 
cious doctrines spread like a gan- 
grene. Derision, satire and ca- 
lumny, are weapons eagerly em- 
ployed against the apostolic pas- 
tors and the missionaries, who, 
full of zeal, consume themselves 
in preaching, with a marked suc- 
cess, the return to the faith, 
and consequently to peace and 
happiness. To complete our af- 
fliction, we have seen the very 
name of religion publicly banished 
from the repressive laws, and thus 
is rejected the corner-stone, with- 
out which no social edifice can 
exist. The bishops who govern 
the dioceses, those who are des- 
tined to the sees actually vacant, 
cannot act in concert, being sub- 
jugated and oppressed under the 
very regulations which were im- 
posed by a foreign tyrannical do- 
mination ; reduced to combat 
singly, they must infallibly be 
overcome, and in a given time, — 
shorter, perhaps, than that which 
marked the usurpation, — the 
church of France will fall never 
to rise again.’’ 

The missionaries here referred 
XOy were a body of zealous eccle- 
siastics, not ostensibly, at least, 
employed by the court, who per- 
ambulated the towns and villages 
of France exerting their utmost 
efforts to rouze the religious af- 
fections of the people in Dehalf of 
the ancient faith. It is said, that 
in the market places of all the 
towns which they visited, they 


erected large iron crosses, on 
which figures of hearts were 
engraven, each of them inscribed 
with the name of one of the faith- 
ful. In the town of Brest, a 
strong disposition was manifested 
to prepare a rude reception for 
these emissaries of a faith which 
had lost the respect of the multi- 
tude. The authorities did not at 
first interfere with energy; but 
the prefect afterwards made an 
offer to the bishop to place the 
public force at his disposal; to 
which the prelate cautiously re- 
plied as follows : 

“ Sir, — I may be permitted to 
express some surprise, that under 
the government of the king, who 
has given a charter that assured 
liberty of worship, and who has 
proclaimed the Catholic religion 
the religion of the state, this reli- 
gion cannot enjoy this liberty at 
Brest. I require only the protec- 
tion of the law, not its severity. 
It is not for me to dictate to the 
authorities the manner of causing 
it to be respected.” 

The same prelate also ad- 
dressed a letter to the mayor of 
Brest, in which he thus expressed 
himself 2 

“ Having received an assurance 
from you, and all the members of 
the Council of the Commune, 
that it would be impossible to 
maintain the public tranquillity if 
the missionaries were permitted 
to fulfil their function, and in ac- 
cordance with the wishes ex- 
pressed by a certaig number of 
fathers of families and of respect- 
able citizens of Brest, assembled 
at the mayor’s house, who shared 
the same feelings of apprehen- 
sion, I have thought proper to 
order the suspension or the mis- 
sion* 
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sion. I must, however, deplore 
being obliged to adopt such a de- 
termination, and to see the reli- 
gion of the 6tate prevented from 
enjoying at Brest the liberty 
which die charter guarantees to 
every worship, and this city, al- 
ways the object of our tender so- 
licitude, deprived of so great a 
means of salvation. I conceive 1 
proved to you, and also to the 
council general of the commune, 
that no personal fear could have 
extorted such a determination 
from me ; but when the magis- 
trates of a town assure me, that 
they cannot answer for the public 
tranquillity, I must with sorrow 
yield to the imperious neces- 

A telegraphic dispatch arrived 
on the same day. It contained 
these words — “ Punish the guilty.” 
But the magistrates had already 
come to their determination, and 
the mission was dismissed. 

In the month of ' September a 
royal ordinance was published, 
directing the erection of five 
hundred benefices and chapels of 
ease in dioceses where the places 
of worship are found insufficient, 
and containing various other re- 
gulations respecting ecclesiastical 
affairs. It was preceded by a re- 
port from M. de Cazes, in which 
the minister thus pleads the cause 
of a suffering and humiliated es- 
tablishment. 

“ Your majesty has ordered 
me to propose the employment 
of the million of reserve included 
in the budget for my department, 
under the head of ecclesiastical 
expenses. Your majesty’s inten- 
tion has always been, that that 
sum, as well as the funds, result- 
ing from former reserves which 


remain unappropriated, should 
be distributed this year, in ex- 
traordinary succours or in per- 
manent ameliorations, in all the 
essential branches of the services 
of religion.’’ The report then 
states what has already been done 
for the restoration of religion. It 
is remarked, that the wounds of 
the French church have been so 
deep, that they can only be comr 
pletely healed along with those of 
the state ; but the time is not far 
distant when, both will disappear 
under the influence of a paternal 
and repairing government.” 

“ Religion confined to its duties, 
which are so many benefits to so- 
ciety, is the support of states, be- 
cause it is the safeguard of moral? 
and the supplement of laws. Fo- 
reign to the exercise of the civil 
power, it is only connected with 
it by the assistance which if gives 
to or receives from it, and which 
is employed for the advantage of 
the people alone. Justice and 
policy require that every thing 
which- is necessary should be 
granted to it, in order to enable 
it to fulfil this important and sa- 
lutary vocation. In a state in 
which the political powers and 
the rights or the citizens are re- 
gulated by a constitutional 
charter, to support religion is to 
support the unfortunate whom it 
consoles, morality which it ele- 
vates, and virtue which it creates 
and maintains : this is not indis- 
creetly augmenting temporal au- 
thority, which the enlightened 
wish of the church does not re- 
quire; it is merely procuring to 
that influence, entirely moral and 
spiritual, which religion employs 
in the interest of governments, 
and of which they would vainly 
desire 
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desire to deprive it, the means of 
exhibiting itself, and acting with- 
out being discredited by the want 
of power to do good, and to as- 
sist those whom it ought to com- 
fort. 

" Honoured in its misfortunes 
by the virtues which it has dis- 
played in the midst of persecu- 
tion, the Church of France needs 
not great riches in order to be 
useful and respected ; but she 
has long been oppressed by po- 
verty, contrary even to the in- 
terests of the state, which requires 
that all the parts of which it i6 
composed should enjoy advan- 
tages that belong to them, in 
order that they may be united, 
and concur equally in the public 
welfare.*’ 

After a detailed statement of 
the grounds of the royal ordi- 
nance, the report concludes as 
follows 

“ Thus, without any new ex- 
pense, your majesty, by a con- 
stant progression, ameliorates the 
present and fixes the future state 
of the clergy. Trifling sacrifices 
for the treasury become great 
benefits for the church, by strik- 
ingly manifesting what public 
order expects from morality and 
religion, and what the sovereign 
wishes to be done, in order to 
support the clergy honourably in 
the pious modesty of their wants 
and wishes. It is in the lower 
degrees of the clergy, if the sub- 
limity of a vocation every way 
equally sacred will permit this 
language to be used,— it is among 
the ecclesiastics placed nearest to 
the poor, by their situation and 
their duties, that your majesty 
causes to be distributed benefits, 
which, far from detracting from 


the dignity of the episcopacy, 
will furnish the bishops with new 
means of extending to all the 
points of their dioceses, that sa- 
lutary influence by which they 
participate in the duties of 
watching over the maintenance 
of respect for public peace, and 
the laws of the state. 11 

The concordat still remains in 
a state of abeyance. 

After the summer recess, the 
chambers were re-opened on No- 
vember 15th, when the king pro- 
nounced the fallowing speech : 

Gentlemen, — The first wish of 
my heart, in appearing again 
amongst you, is to acknowledge 
the blessings which Providence 
has been pleased to bestow upon 
us, and those which it permits us 
to expect in future. 

My family is increased ; and I 
may hope that my remaining 
wishes may be accomplished. 
Fresh supports of my house will 
form new ties between it and my 
people. 

Our friendly relations with the 
different states of the two worlds, 
founded on the intimate union of 
the sovereigns, and on the prin- 
ciple of a mutual independence, 
continue to form the pledge of a 
long peace. 

By the happy result of my ne- 
gotiations with the Holy See, our 
principal churches are no longer 
deprived of ministers. The pre- 
sence of the bishops in their dio- 
ceses will establish order in all 
parts of the ecclesiastical admi- 
nistration; they will there pro- 
pagate the respect due to our 
noly religion, and to the laws of 
the state. We shall preserve 
untouched the liberties of our 
church. I shall hear the prayers 

of 
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of the faithful ; I shall consult 
their wants and their resources, 
before I propose to you the mea- 
sures which the restoration of the 
worship of our ancestors may 
still require. 

Two years of abundance have 
repaired, in part, the evils of scar- 
city. Agriculture has made a 
sensible progress ; all branches of 
industry nave taken a new spring ; 
the fine arts continue to adorn 
and illustrate France. I have 
collected round me their numer- 
ous productions > the same ad- 
vantage has been given to the 
Useful arts. Public admiration 
has equally encouraged them. 

The liberation of our soil, and 
more favourable times, have per- 
mitted us to employ ourselves in 
the amelioration of our finances. 
I have ordered that there shall be 
laid before you the state of the 
public charges, as well as that of 
the means of meeting them ; and 
I have the satisfaction to announce 
to you, that the foresight of the 
legislature has not been deceived 
by pressing and accidental wants. 
No new debt will be created for 
the next year. Already, consi- 
derable relief has been afforded 
to those who contribute to the 
public burthens. The reduction 
of the most heavy taxes will not 
be retarded longer than the dis- 
charge of the extraordinary debts 
contracted by the state may re- 
quire. The laws have been every 
where executed with facility, and 
in no part haq the public tranquil- 
lity been materially disturbed. 
Under these circumstances, and 
with a view to remove more effec- 
tually the recollection of past 
evils, 1 have thought that I might 
multiply the acts of clemency 


and reconciliation. I have placed 
no other barriers against them 
than those which are interposed 
by. the national feeling and the 
dignity of the crown. 

Still, in the midst of these ele- 
ments of public prosperity, I 
must not conceal from you, that 
just causes of alarm mingle with 
our hopes, and demand at this 
time our most serious attention. 

A restlessness, vague, but real, 
possesses all minds: every one 
now demands pledges of a per- 
manent state or things. The na- 
tion has but an imperfect taste of 
the first fruits of legal rule and of 
peace ; it fears to see them snatched 
From it by the violence of fac- 
tions : it is alarmed at their ar- 
dour for domination : it is terri- 
fied at the open expression of 
their designs. The fears of «a, 
the wishes of all, point out the 
necessity of some new guarantee 
of tranquillity and stability. Pub- 
lic credit waits for it as the siff ' 1 


to rise ; commerce, to extend itf 
speculations. In short, France, 
in order to be sure of herself, in 
order to resume among nations 
the rank which she ought to oc- 
cupy for her own and their advan- 
tage, has need of having her con- 
stitution placed out of the reach 
of those shocks which are the 
more dangerous the oftener they 
are repeated. 

Under this conviction, I have 
again turned my attention to 
those ideas which already 1 had 
wished to realize; but which 
ought to be matured by expe- 
rience, and to be called for by 
necessity. The founder of the 
charter, with which are inse- 
parably connected the destinies 
of my people and of my family, I 

felt 
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felt that if there were any im- 
provement which was required by 
these great interests, as well as 
for the maintenance of our liber- 
ties, and which would merely mo- 
dify some of the regulating forms 
of the charter, in order the better 
to ensure its power and its opera- 
tion, it belonged to me to pro- 
pose such improvement. 

The moment is come for 
strengthening the chamber of de- 
puties, and for withdrawing from 
it tlje annual action of parties, by 
ensuring to it a duration more 
conformable to the interests of 
public order and to the external 
dignity of die state: this will 
be the completion of my work. 
More fortunate than other states, 
it is not from provisional mea- 
sures, but from the natural deve- 
lopment of our institutions that 
we shall derive our strength. 

It is from the devoted zeal, — it 
is from the energy of the two 
chambers, — it is from their dose 
union with my government, that 
I would ask die means of saving 
the public liberty from licentious- 
ness, of establishing the monar- 
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chy, and of giving to all the in- 
terests guaranteed by the charter 
that profound security which we 
owe them. 

We shall at the same time un- 
dertake the task of making all our 
laws harmonize with the consti- 
tutional monarchy. You have 
already adopted several which 
have this tendency ; and 1 have 
given directions for the prepara- 
tion of others which will ensure 
individual liberty, impartiality of 
trials, and a regular and faithful 
administration throughout all de- 
partments and districts. 

Providence has imposed on me 
the duty of dosing the abyss of 
revolutions; of bequeathing to 
my successors, to my country, in- 
stitutions that are liberal, firmly 
established, and durable. You 
are assembled for this sacred pur- 
pose. In order to accomplish it, 
rely, gentlemen, cm my unalter- 
able firmness, as I rely on the co- 
operation of my faithful and loyal 
peers of France,— of my faithful 
and loyal deputies of the depart- 
ments. 


/ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


SPAIN, 

Death of the deposed King of Spain . — Design baffled by this Event— 
Spread of Disaffection in Spain . — Organised Bands of Robbers.— Con- 
spiracy in Valencia.— Severe Measures and Proclamation of General 
Elio.— Fresh Change of Administration. — Cadiz Expedition . — 
Causes of its long Delay.— Mutiny among the Troops of the Expe- 
dition . — How quelled by Count Abisbal. — Ruin of. the Expedition- 
Disgrace of Abisbal.— Further Proceedings of General Elio.— Re- 
sistance of the Magistrates.— Authority assumed by the Inquisition*— 
Ravages of the Yellow Fever . — Decree of the King respecting his 
Re-marriage.— Reception of the new Queen in Spain. 


On the 20th of January 1819, 
Charles IV, the abdicated king 
of Spain, ended his days at Rome 
in the 71st year of his age, having 
survived his consort only a fort- 
night. This circumstance, in it- 
self of small importance, was at 
the time regarded as a favorable 
event for king Ferdinand, whose 
justly discontented subjects it 
deprived of a rallying point. 
Charles IV himself had been 
much less the object of unpopu- 
larity than his queen and her fa- 
vorite the prince of Peace ; and 
his restoration appears to have 
been for a moment contemplated 
by the liberates of Spain. 

In the meantime, • the spirit of 
disaffection was daily extending 
itself amongst the higher classes 
of society, and especially amongst 
the military ; whilst the lower, in 
several provinces, — in Andalusia, 
Estramadura, New Castile, and 
particularly in the district of La 


Mancha, — indulged themselves 
in all the excesses which a feeble 
and ill-conducted government is 
unable to restrain. The high 
roads were infested with nu- 
merous bands of robbers, evi- 
dently acting under a regularly 
organized system, who manifested 
somewhat of a political object in 
their depredations, by attacking 
with much greater eagerness all 
persons charged with the receipt 
of money for government, than 
individuals travelling on their 
private affairs. One of these 
troops is stated to have amounted 
to 300 men. A conspiracy against 
the government said to have been 
formed in the city of Valencia, 
but of which the proofs are re- 
ported not to have been very co- 
gent, gave occasion to numerous 
arrests and to the infliction of se- 
vere punishments. Several per- 
sons were condemned to the gal- 
lies of Ceuta ; colonel Vidal the 
leader 
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leader of the enterprise was 
hanged, and twelve others Were 
shot. General Elio, the military 
governor of the province, issued 
on the occasion a truly ferocious 
proclamation, in which he warned 
the inhabitants to feel no pity for 
the “ monsters” whose fate they 
had witnessed. 

In the month of May, a fresh 
revolution took place in the ad- 
ministration, which within the 
last five years had changed as 
many times.. One of the minis- 
ters was ordered to quit Madrid 
in an hour, and another was rr- 
commended to repair to some town 
in the kingdom of Grenada until 
he should receive an appointment 
in that quarter. Financial diffi- 
culties, which each set of coun- 
cillors in its turn tried to over- 
come and found insuperable, 
were believed to be the true cause 
of these endless vicissitudes in 
the cabinet of Ferdinand VII. 

The sailing of the long in- 
tended expedition from Cadiz for 
the recovery of the revolted pro- 
vinces of South America, con- 
tinued to be postponed from time 
to time, for the equipment of a 
Single squadron was now an effort 
which exhausted all the resources 
of this great kingdom, — once by 
its power and riches the tyrant or 
the terror of Europe. The Spa- 
nish marine, Since the fatal al- 
liance formed with France in the 
year 1796 and the long series of 
national misfortunes which had 
resnlted fVom this step, had sunk 
into the lasts# tage of decay. The 
navy had' been annihilated, the 
arsenals emptied, and the forests 
of the kingdom destroyed. ( Id 
the present emergency, therefore 
the government had found it ne* 


cessary to make application to 
Russia to furnish vessels for the 
South American expedition, and 
a considerable number had arriYed 
at Cadiz. But these ships, which 
Were built only of pine, and had 
already seen much service, were 
soon discovered to be in so bad a 
state that very considerable re- 
pairs were requisite to fit them for 
the voyage. During the delay 
Occasioned by this circumstance, 
a spirit of mutiny gained upon 
the soldiers destined for the ser- 
vice, which broke out just as other 
difficulties had at length been 
Surmounted and the preparations 
appeared on the point of being 
completed. Very decided Symp- 
toms now made it manifest, that 
-the troops would not allow them- 
selves to be embarked on board 
bad ships, badly fitted out, and 
above all, badly commanded, 
in order to restore the colonies 
tb the domination of a prince 
Whose arbitrary system of govern- 
ment had already disgusted 
themselves. In the night of the 
7th of June, count Abisbal 
(O’Donnel) the commander in 
Chief, became apprised of the ex- 
istence of a conspiracy in the 
first division of the army, which 
he felt the necessity of strangling 
in its birth. He quitted Cadiz 
with dispatch and secresy, and 
collected the troops in garrison 
at the Isle dtf Leon and Puerto. 
Real, to the bomber of 4,000. 
With this force having surrounded 
the mutinous camp, 7,000 strong, 
he caused the soldiers to ky 
db#n their arms, pronounced the 
dismissal of the officers, above 120 
of whom he took into custody, 
arid dispersed the regiments 
among tne tdwns of Ahoriasi& 
[N2] The 
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The whole was performed with- 
out resistance and without blood- 
shed* by means of the great as- 
cendancy of the commander over 
the minds of his troops* but the 
expedition was totally discon- 
certed; the mutinous troops could 
not be trusted, and the regiments 
by whom they had been disarmed 
had only been bribed to render 
this piece of service by the pro- 
mise of count Abisbaf that they 
should not be embarked for South 
America: the conduct of this 
general himself incurred suspi- 
cion, and he was dismissed from 
his command. General Elio con- 
tinued to pursue his measures lor 
the suppression of conspiracy in 
the kingdom of Valencia with a 
keenness which produced not dis- 
content alone among the inhabi- 
tants, but resistance on the part 
of the local magistrates ; several 
of whom were thrown into prison 
on their refusal to execute the 
commands of the military gover- 
nor. The dungeons of the city 
became so crowded with political 
delinquents, that it was found ne- 
cessary to transfer some of the 
number to Murviedro. Torture 
is said to have been applied to 
one of the prisoners on his refu- 
sal to acknowledge the words 
which he was accused of having 
uttered by one of the secret 
agents of the police, who had 
treacherously drawn him into dis- 
course on public affairs. The 
Inquisition, which had lent itself 
without scruple to the political 
enterprises of the government, 
was invested with the superin- 
tendence and control of ail the 
other magistracies. 

The scourge of pestilence was 
soon after added to all the Qthei 


evils of this distracted country# 
The yellow fever declared itself 
at Cadiz in the month of August, 
and spreading to Seville and other 
towns in the south, committed 
horrible ravages, some particu- 
lars of which will be found in our 
Chronicle articles. 

The king, who had become a 
widower at the close of the pre- 
ceding year, issued bn August 
12th the following decree, ren- 
dered worthy of preservation by 
the extraordinary style in whicn 
it is expressed. 

“ The supreme tribunals of the 
capital, the deputies of my king- 
dom, the different municipalities* 
several religious communities and 
many other corporate bodies, have 
represented to me how advanta- 
geous and necessary it would be 
to the well-being of the nation in 
general, and to all Christendom, 
to preserve by means of a new 
nuptial union the legitimate suc- 
cession of the throne upon which 
Divine Providence has placed me. 
I have listened with favour to the 
just desires with which all these 
bodies are animated, and have 
yielded to their ardent wishes; 
and considering the high nobility 
of the Saxon blood, and of the 
most serene princes who compose 
that august family, the alliances, 
ancient as well as recent, that 
adorn it, the particular attach- 
ment that his majesty king* Fre- 
derick Augustus has always en- 
tertained for the crown of Spain, 
and above all the rare and sub- 
lime qualities which heaven has 
granted to the most serene prin- 
cess Maria Josephine Amelia, his 
niece, daughter of the most high 
and most puissant prince Maxi- 
milian, ana of the most serene 
princess 
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prinoe88 Caroline Maria Theresa, 
of glorious memory ; I have 
chosen Don Ferdinand de Aguilar 
y Contreras, marquis of Cerralbo, 
that he should go and propose to 
that monarch my hand and my 
throne for the said princess. 
Having then imparted to his ma- 
jesty and her highness my sove- 
reign intentions, they have testi- 
fied with profound veneration how 
agreeable such an union would be 
to them, as also to all Saxony. 
I now inform the council thereof, 
that it may be apprised of it, and 
share the satisfaction which this 
new union creates in me, from 
which I trust will ensue conse- 


quences the most favourable to 
tne Catholic religion and my sub- 
jects.” 

The new queen arrived safely 
in Spain in the following month. 
It was hoped that on this joyful 
occasion an act of grace would 
have sanctioned the return of a 
portion at least of the exiled pa- 
triots ; but conciliation formed at 
this period no part of the policy 
of Ferdinand VII ; and in answer 
to certain solicitations on this 
subject, a confidential minister of 
his majesty drily answered : 
“ This affair must be left to 
time.” 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XII. 
GERMANY. 


Political State qf Germany in generator Hanover. — Meeting qf the 
Diet • — Important Reform carried. -r-.New Constitution formed for 
the Diet. — Wirtemberg.— Popular Principles of the King.—Asscvibly 
of the States.— Formation of a new Constitution. — Triumphal Recep- 
tion qf the King by his Subjects.-* Bavaria. — First Meeting of the 
Stages General. — Gracious Speech qf the King. — Reduction of his 
Army. — Prussia. — Delay in the formation qf a new Constitution . — 
Free spirit qf the German Universities.— -Kotzebue appointed literary 
and political Agent qf the Emperor qf Russia . — His Assassination . 
—General Alarm. — Proceedings qf the Diet at Frankfort respecting 
the Universities. — Declaration of the Saxon Princes. — Foreign 
Students quit Jena. — Attempt against M. Ibel. — Arrests and Exami - 
nations. — Secret Societies suspected.— Protestations against the 
Measures of the Prussian Police. — No Plot detected in Prussia.— 
Coercive Measures qf the Diet. — Central Commission at Mentz.— 
Severities against popular Writers in Prussia. — Sandt transferred to 
Mentz.— Persecutions of the Jews in many parts of Germany.— 
Strong Measures of the Conference of Carlsbad in their favour. 


T HE intimate union of the 
more important powers of 
Germany, originally formed by 
the necessity of combination 
against the ruler of France, and 
strengthened since by farther 
views of common interest and 
security, has once more converted 
this vast assemblage of states into 
a body politic ; and enables us, 
under many relations, to treat of 
the country as a whole. 

Over Germany, as over the 
rest of Europe, peace continues 
to reign; but a new impulse 
given to the minds of men by the 
circumstances attendant upon 
“ the war of liberation,’’ as it is 
termed, has effectually opposed 


the return of political tranquillity. 
It will be recollected, that this 
arduous liberation was achieved, 
not so much by the councils of 
princes, or by the disciplined 
valour of regular armies, as by 
the generous disdain of a foreign 
yoke which pervaded the whole 
population, and precipitated it in 
a mass upon its oppressor. In 
the enthusiasm of their joy and 
gratitude, most of the German 
sovereigns pledged themselves to 
recompense the exertions and 
the sacrifices of their people 
with the only gift worthy at once 
of the occasion and of the re- 
ceivers,— that of oolitical free- 
dom : — In other words, they 
promised 
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promised to their subjects con- 
stitutions and a representative 
system. The boon was eagerly 
claimed ; and in all those coun- 
tries where national councils 
were actually convoked, their 
proceedings exhibited a frank 
and bold spirit which recalls the 
ancient times of German liberty. 
In other states, where the for- 
mation of a constitution was 
delayed from time to time, and 
no summonses were issued, ac- 
cording to general expectation, 
for the meeting of national as- 
semblies, the people, or at least 
the educated of the middling 
class, grew jealous, gloomy and 
perturbed; a fanaticism of hatred 
and revenge against the instru- 
ments of despotism took posses- 
sion of many young and ardent 
minds, and in two instances broke 
out in deeds of blood. The 
German potentates became at 
once exasperated and alarmed; 
and the measures of chastisement 
and repression by which they 
have judged it necessary to en- 
counter the revolutionary princi- 
le, form the chief theme of 
istorical narrative for the period 
here treated, which we now pro- 
ceed to survey more in detail. 

Hanover. — The states of the 
kingdom of Hanover were as- 
sembled in the month of January, 
and immediately proceeded to 
recommend some very important 
reforms. Torture was abolished 
on their suggestion, and the 
regency consented to take into 
consideration their proposal for 
doing away the use «ii expurga- 
tory oaths in criminal cases . 
They presented a remonstrance 
against a decree forbidding ac- 
tions to be instituted for the 
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payment of the arrears of interest 
of the royal chamber, declaring 
themselves ready to pay such 
arrears; a step which had the 
immediate effect of raising the 
value of the paper currency ; all 
confidence in which had pre- 
viously been lost in consequence 
of the above decree. The states 
also petitioned, that the army 
fnight he reduced from 30,000 to 
17,000 men ; and this suggestion, 
notwithstanding an unequivocal 
wish expressed from England to 
the contrary, was so far complied 
with, that the standing force was 
finally fixed at 20,000. The next 
great question debated was : — 
whether the nobles should share 
in the liability of the third estate 
to Contribute to the public bur- 
thens ? The deputies of the 
nobility, apprehensive on this oc- 
casion of being outvoted, sought 
to evade a decision by quitting 
the chamber ; the deputies of the 
third estate alone not amounting 
to 52, the number legally neces- 
sary for dispatch of business: 
but' this stratagem was defeated 
by one of the deputies of the 
third estate, who, placing his 
back against the door, detained 
the 52nd member till the propo- 
sition was carried in the affirma- 
tive. The prince regent (his 
royal highness the duke of 
Cambridge), obtained the thanks 
of the chamber by declaring 
that all the estates under the ad- 
ministration of the chamber of 
convents, should in* future be 
separated from the civil list, and 
applied exclusively to the sup- 
port of schools and churches. 
The chamber, however, expressed 
a wish that these estates should 
be placed under its superinten- 
dence, 
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dence, and that accounts of the 
employment of their revenue 
should be annually presented to 
it. Near the close of the session, 
in April, a message was read from 
the regent stating, “ That it is 
not the plan to make great 
changes in the constitution, ac- 
cording to which the states have 
the right to grant taxes, and to 
share in the legislation; partly 
because experience has shown 
the utility of this ancient consti- 
tution of the country, and partly 
because constitutions introduced 
upon merely theoretical prin- 
ciples will never be so advanta- 
geous as those which have been 
gradually formed according to 
the wants of the stale.” 

The following sketch has been 
given of the most important rules 
according to which the represen- 
tative assemblies of Hanover will 
in future be constituted. 

In the second chamber will be 
the members of the board of 
taxes who are not noble; 3 
deputies from the administration 
of ecclesiastical property; the 
deputies of the smaller abbeys ; 
one deputy from the university of 
Gottingen ; 29 from the cities ; 
and 22 from the possessors of 
free estates who do not belong 
to the equestrian order. The 
hereditary land-marshal (and in 
his absence the president of the 
chief board of taxes), presides 
over the united chambers. Each 
chamber proposes three of its 
members, from whom the sove- 
reign selects one to be its presi- 
dent. The diet meets every 
year; the members are elected for 
6 years, but may be re-elected : 
no persons will ever be admitted 
to hear the debates. 
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The propositions from tW 
sovereign are to be addressed to 
both chambers : if their decisions 
do not agree, an union is to be 
attempted ^by a commission 
chosen by both, to which com- 
missioners from the sovereign 
may be added, to promote an 
agreement. It is necessary in 
ropositions from the state that 
oth chambers should agree. 

In November, the provincial 
assemblies met to elect deputies 
to the general diet of the king- 
dom ; which sat on Dec. 28th tor 
the first time in its new form as 
two chambers. 

Wirtemberg . — The sovereign 
of this kingdom leans to popular 
principles, and in the struggle 
between the privileged orders 
and the citizens at large of which 
his country has been the scene, 
has evidently taken part with the 
latter. The states-general as- 
sembled at Stutgard m January ; 
and prince Paul, the king's bro- 
ther, whose property had long 
been sequestered, whilst he him- 
self livea in a kind of banishment 
at Paris, received a notification 
that his revenues would be re- 
stored, and that he was expected 
to appear at the opening of the 
diet m quality of neir apparent. 
It seems that the pretensions of 
the mediatised princes and nobi- 
lity, who lately held directly of 
the empire, opposed some ob- 
stacles to the reconvocation of 
the states; and the king appointed 
a commission to treat with them 
respecting their claims. They 
did not at first evince a, very 
tractable spirit; but the per- 
severance of the king surmounted 
all difficulties ; and in September, 
the plan of a constitution was ac* 
cepted 
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cepted by the representative as- and union which pervaded his 
sembly with few or no modifica- country. This union was, at a 
tions. The king soon after re- later period of the session, some- 
paired to Warsaw, to meet the wbat disturbed by a difference 
emperor of Russia, and was sue- between the king and the states 
cessful in obtaining his powerful respecting army-estimates. It 
guarantee for the new constitu- ended in the rejection by a great 
tion ; which was now understood majority of the deputies of a 
to be secured from the idler- proposed augmentation of taxes 
ference of the greater powers of for the support of the troops ; 
Germany. A well earned triumph and the king has probably been 
awaited his return to Stutgard. compelled, in consequence, to 
Two obelisks were erected by the reduce his military establishment, 
magistrates, inscribed, “ To the Such was the situation of the 
defender of the country.” “ To principal among the secondary 
the father ef his people." The powers of Germany in the early 
citizens drew his carriage into part of the year : In the mean- 
the city with shouts of “ Long time, little progress appeared to 
live the king !" and an altar was be made in the formation of a 
erected before the palace with constitution for Prussia; no re- 
suitable inscriptions. Thie king presentative body was there sum- 
received these testimonies of moned to deliberate on the state 
attachment with the most frank of the nation ; and circumstances 
and cordial expressions of cor- soon occurred in another quarter 
responding sentiments; and shak- which, by casting an odium on 
ing hands with the first burgo- the supporters of democratical 
master, bade him tell all faithful principles, appeared likely to op- 
citizens that he would gladly do pose a formidable and permanent 
the same to each of them. barrier to the further extension 

The king of Bavaria had of popular privileges. ^ 

granted a constitutional charter The ardkmt spirit of liberty \ 
to his subjects in May, 1818 ; which, since the late war, inr 1 
but the states-general were not whicb-theyhad taken an active 
convoked for the first time till past , had prevailed among the 
February in this year. The king, professors and students of the 
in his speech from the throne, German universities, had for 
warmly expressed his satisfaction some time attracted the jealous 
in having at length attained the notice of more than one of the 
object of his constant wishes great continental potentates. It 
during a reign of 20 years ; the became an object of importance 
establishment of a constitution in the opinion of the emperor of 
calculated to promote the happi- Russia, to receive frequent intel- 
ness of his people. He declared, ligence of their motions, and 
that in suen an assembly as that generally, of the state of public 
before him, he beheld a support opinion, of morals, and of litera- 
to his throne and a blessing to his ture in Germany. For this pur- 
people ; and ended by drawing a pose, he engaged the -noted 
liveiy picture of the tranquillity dramatic writer Kotzebue, long 

attached 
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, attached to the Russian service, sitting at Frankfbrt held, it is 
/ but now returned to his native said, several secret deliberations 
country, to become his official on the means of restricting the 
correspondent and to transmit to universities to their true objects, 
him full and frequent reports of on which subject M. Von Hen- 
all that was passing. In the rich, minister of the ducal and 
performance of this office, M. grand ducal houses of Saxony, 
kotzebue had provoked the was instructed to make the follow- 
vehement resentment of the ing declaration to the diet : — 
students, who accused him of “ The erroneous opinions on the 
calumniating the principles and present state of the German uni- 
designs of his countrymen to a versities which have been recent- 
foreign potentate, whose inter- ly expressed in writings, in some 
ference they naturally regarded sense official ; the attacks made 
with as , much indignation as against the institutions existing in 
alarra.-i^A pprised of their hostility these bodies, particularly at Jena ; 
and dreading its effects, M. and the importance of deliberating 
Kotzebue was preparing, it is on the changes useful to be in- 
said, to quit Manheim and re- troduced into establishments of 
turn to Russia, when a young learning destined to form the 
fanatic named Sandt, a theologi- youtlrof Germany, have deter- 
cal student of Jena, obtained mined his royal highness the 
admission to him on pretence of grand duke of Saxe-Weimar- 
delivering letters, and stabbed Eisenach, and his highness the 
him to the heart. Having thus duke of Saxe-Gotha and Alten- 
completed his purpose, the burg, to bring the subject before 
assassin walked calmly into the the diet, and to order the follow- 
street, and falling on his knees, ing declaration, which contains 
with his hands raised to heaven, their opinion on this subject, to 
exclaimed ; ** Yivat Teutonia !** be inserted in the protocol : — 
and plunged a dagger in his “ 1. The state of the German 
bosom. He was instantly seized, universities is an object of 
and the wound not proving general interest to all the govem- 
v mortal, was conveyed to prison ments of Germany, and on this 
V and strictly guarded. This cat as- account ought to be submitted to 
irophe inspired general conster- the deliberation of the diet, 
nation in the German courts; it * 8 2. Their royal and serene high- 
was regarded as the work not of nesses will cheerfully lend their 
a solitary enthusiast but of a aid to bring about a general 
body, a tremendous association, agreement on certain principles 
bound together by secret ties of academical discipline, and will 
.and sworn to pursue the accom- support all measures useful and 
plishraent of its political objects practicable for facilitating the 
through all crimes and all dangers, direction of the interior govem- 
Diligent investigations were every ment of the universities. Thus 
where set on foot, in which the impressed, they have seen with 
Prussian government took the pleasure that the university of 
lead. The general diet, then Jena considers itself as forming a 

member 
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member of a subsisting associa- 
tion Qf universities, and that in 
consequence of, a decree of its 
senate, it refused matriculation, 
after the disturbances at Gottin- 
gen, to all students from that 
place who were not provided 
with a certificate of their conduct 
while there- 

« 3. Butin changes which their 
royal and serene highnesses will 
admit, they will not consent to 
any dispositions which yould in- 
vade the interior constitution of 
the universities, and destroy 
their academical liberties by con- 
verfiny them into gymnasia, &c. 

. « 4. The universities must pre- 
serve their freedom of opinion and 
instruction.’* 

The grand duke of Saxe 
Weimar subsequently declared 
his resolution to permit no 
foreigners to study at Jena, with- 
out a recommendation from their 
own government; in consequence, 
the Prussian students were im- 
mediately recalled from this uni- 
versity, as were the Russian ones 
from all those of Germany. 

An attempt made by a young 
medical student on the life of M. 
Ibel, president of the regency of 
Nassau, augmented the general 
panic ; numerous arrests took 
place in several parts of Ger- 
many, bi\t especially in the Prus- 
sian dominions ; papers were 
seised ; professors of known 
popular principles were subjected 
to severe examinations; suspi- 
cion waa particularly directed 
against the founders c»l a patriotic 
association called the Tugen- 
hund, instituted in 1813* and the 
members of the more recent 
bursenscbaft, or student's club. 
It waa affirmed, that information 
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had been obtained of the existence 
of secret democratic societies, 
extending widely over the coun- 
try, in which the plan of convert- 
ing Germany into a republic, 
one and indivisible, had been 
decided upon. Revolutionary 
poems and daggers were reported 
to be found among the effects of 
the persons arrested, and the 
public were led to believe that an / 
atrocious, plot would in time be' 
revealed, though for the present 
it was judged prudent to refrain 
from the disclosure of particulars. 

In the meantime the security and 
happiness of private life was in- 
vaded ; no one knew what to fear 
or whom to trust; secret dila- 
tions were listened to, persons 
were torn from the bosoms of 
their families without knowing 
their offence, and in some in- 
stances contrary to the laws, and 
it was remarked with sorrow, 
that the individuals arrested and 
accused, particularly in Prussia, 
were the same who had displayed 
most zeal in the general rising 
against the French tyranny, and 
who had earned for themselves 
the proud title of deliverers of 
their country. The senate of 
the new university of Bonn, 
made a public protest against 
the illegal seizure of the papers 
of three of its professors by civil 
functionaries, supported by a 
military force, sent from Berlin ; 
and the chamher of justice at 
Berlin addressed three successive 
remonstrances to the minister of 
ice on the illegal violence of 
proceedings. The police, 
finding at last no proofs of the 
existence of a plot, offered their 
liberty to several of the person* 
arrested ; but on tevms> it is said, 
which 
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which one individual alone thought its own hands. No sooner wax 
fit to accept. Finally, a commis- the decision of the diet in favor 
sion appointed by the Prussian of the erection of this new and 
minister, prince Hardenberg, to formidable tribunal known at Ber- 
examine all the documents and lin, than the members of the dif- 
the papers seized delivered to ferent supreme courts of justice 
him their report, stating in the met to protest solemnly against a 
most unequivocal manner, that measure which would so essen- 
no man of any influence was con- tially infringe upon their jurisdic- 
cemed in the secret associations ; tion. In a body they desired an 
and also that these associations audience of prince Hardenberg, 
had not for their object the revo- and laid through him their com- 
lutionizing of Germany. They plaints before the king. They re- 
added, that though presumptions, presented, that by recognizing 
of different degrees of force the late decisions of the diet, and 
existed against several of the per- conforming to them, his majesty 
sons in custody, not one of them would renounce the most sacred 
could legally be put in a state of rights of a sovereign, not except- 
accusation. ing that of granting pardons ; and 

Thus then ended the cause of that the establishment of a tribu- 
this alarm ; but not its conse- nal at Mentz invested with the 
4juences* These will best be power of trying Prussian citizens, 
traced from the 44 Propositions of was incompatible with the dignity 
the minister of his royal and apos- of an independent state and in 
tolic majesty*’ to the diet at direct opposition to the laws of 
Frankfort ; the 44 Circular of the Prussia. A memorial nearly to 
cabinet of Berlin,” the “ Edict the same effect was presented to 
of censorship for the kingdom of the king by his minister of 6tate 
Hanover ; and that for the king- baron Humboldt, which was gra- 
dom of Prussia.*’ (See State ciously received and transmitted 
Papere.1 Of all the severe mea- to the court of Austria. Several 
sures or coercion indicated in the of the secondary powers, and the 
A us trian Proposition, that which grand duke of Baden in the num- 
gave most offence to the German ber, testified their dissatisfaction, 
people, and which was even a The king of Bavaria published the 
source of discontent to several of decisions of the diet commanding 
the smaller princes, was the pro- all persons in authority, and his 
posed establishment of a general subjects generally, to conform 
central commission at Mentz, au- themselves to them ; — adding 
thorized to prosecute inquiries in however the following remarkable 
all parts of Germany concerning salvo : — 44 having regard to the so- 
the 44 demagogical intrigues, vereignty which is guaranteed to 
supposed to be in action to us by existing compacts and the 
examine any persons whatever as act of the confederation, accord- 
witnesses on these subjects,— to ing to the constitution given by 
cause the arrest of suspected us to our faithful people, and ac- 
persons, and to take the punish- cording to the laws of our king- 
mtnt of political offenders into dom.’’ Notwithstanding all op- 
position, 
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position, the central commission, 
with the full powers originally 
projected, met for the first time 
on October 15. It was composed 
of seven members, delegated by 
the sovereigns of the following 
states. — Austria, -Prussia, Bava- 
ria, Hanover, Baden, Hesse and 
Nassau. 

The king of Prussia evinced 
peculiar zeal in carrying into 
effect the system thus founded in 
Germany. Several professors of 
Prussian universities were dis- 
missed from their posts; the 
papers of M. Goerres, author of 
a work intituled “ Germany and 
the Revolution,” were sealed up, 
and the city of Frankfort was 
somewhat imperiously required to 
seize all copies of the work and 
to give up tne author. With the 
former part of this mandate the 
senate of Frankfort complied, nor 
did it apparently demur to the 
latter ; — M. Goerres however was 
enabled to escape into France. 
A commission was appointed at 
Berlin to examine into charges of 
high treason and where it would 
appear necessary to transmit the 
jjnsoners to Mentz.~Tt should 
seem however that the integrity 
or the patriotism of the commis- 
sioners prompted them to liberate 
most of the persons brought be- 
fore them, some of whom were 
also to receive a public repara- 
tion of character. Meantime, the 
new constitution for Prussia was 
affirmed to be in a state of dili- 
gent preparation, but no public 
measures have yet been taken to 
bring it into action. 

— The assassin Sandt was trans- 
ferred to Mentz in safe custody, 
but his trial lysJbean postponed 

/ 

i 
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from time to time, probably in 
the hope, which has not, itshould 
seeq^ beenjrealised, of extracting 
from him some confessions tend- 
ing to implicate others in a crime 
which he has repeatedly affirmed 
to be exclusively his own. 

A circumstance equally extra- 
ordinary and disgraceful in the 
annals of modem Germany, was 
the persecution of which the Jews 
were the victims during the year 
1819. The motive of the inju- 
ries and insults inflicted on this 
unfortunate people is somewhat 
obscure ; but it seems to have 
been some sentiment more a kin 
to political or commercial jea- 
lousy than to the ancient reli- 
gious antipathy. 

The condition of the Jews in 
Germany had received the most 
important amelioration within the 
last twenty years. Buonapartfi, 
on entering Germany, had effaced 
the ancient stigma impressed 
upon the race by declaring them 
“ citizens and members of so- 
ciety Yet, during the late war, 
hopmg to obtain from the legiti- 
mate sovereigns of Germany a 
confirmation of the privileges thus 
granted them, the Jews had freely 
offered their property, and even 
their lives for the defence of the 
country ; and in return, had ob- 
tained strong testimonies of ap- 
probation from several of the al- 
lied princes ; and from the king 
of Prussia, the rights of citizens, 
with eligibility to all offices. 
These acquisitions of civil privi- 
leges when combined with their 
extensive command of capital, 
enabled the Jews in some com- 
mercial towns to assume a port 
which their Christian neighbours 
regarded 
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regarded as presumptuous and 
offensive ; — a cry was raised 
against them, and but for the 
powerful and prompt protection 
extended by the German sove- 
reigns, the fury of the people 
would apparently have quenched 
itself in their blood. The senate 
of the free town of Lubeck had 
been the first to mark its animo- 
sity against this people by rein- 
forcing an edict of 1788, forbid- 
ding all strangers to carry on com- 
merce of any kind within Lubec ; 
(see State Papers). A prohibi- 
tion which is stated to have been 
followed up, with regard to the 
Jews, by measures of great harsh- 
ness and insult. The police offi- 
cers were ordered to search all 
Jews openly in the streets, and to 
burst open their houses and take 
possession of all their property, 
sealing up even the common ne- 
cessaries of life. The senate fur- 
ther decreed, that any person 
acting for, or in any shape trans- 
acting business with a Jew, should 
for the first offence be fined ; and 
for the second, should be further 
visited with imprisonment and 
loss of citizenship ; and that any 
clerk* porter or menial servant 
living with a Jew, should be im- 
prisoned and expelled the town. 
The next expulsion of this un* 
happy race was from the town of 
Memihgen. This plaee, it seems, 
had long enjoyed the privilege of 
admitting no Jews within its 
walls ; nevertheless a considerable 
number had established them- 
selves there on sufferance ; a 
sudden resolution of the magis- 
trates to inforce again the old re- 

G stations, had compelled the 
wer order ot these to quit the 


town 5 but a few wealthy families 
still lingered, and the magistrates 
were asked whether it was in- 
tended that their longer abode 
would be tolerated. These au- 
thorities referred the question to 
an assembly of the people ; but 
scarcely had the debate com- 
menced, when some of the citi- 
zens collected together the empty 
waggons standing in the market, 
and ended the doubt by compel- 
ling the remaining Jews to pack 
themselves and their goods into 
them and causing them to be 
transported over the frontiers. 

At Hamburgh, Frankfort, 
Wurtzburgh and other free towns 
in Germany, popular tumults oc- 
curred in which the Jews were in- 
sulted, plundered and menaced. 
At length these outrages at- 
tracted the attention of the higher 
powers ; and a notification, signed 
by all the envoys assembled at 
the conference of Carlsbad, was 
forwarded to the resident minis- 
ters at the towns where these 
scenes had been acted. They 
were hereby directed to remon- 
strate with the local authorities ; 
and to claim for the Jews that 
equal protection which every go- 
vernment is bound to afford to 
all its subjects without distinc- 
tion ; they were further to state, 
that a repetition of the offence 
would subject these authorities 
themselves to the punishment due 
to accessories,— deprivation of 
rank and office : nor would the 
chastisement stop here ; the place 
itself would be subjected to mili- 
tary occupation, either by Austria 
or Prussia, and perhaps, eventu- 
ally, to accession to some neigh- 
bouring state. The king Of Ba- 
* varim 
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varia and the grand duke of Ba- 
den respectively, issued strong 
edicts for the protection of the 
Jews in their dominions, declaring 
the districts responsible for all the 
damage done to their property : 
the students of Heidelberg gal- 
lently sallied forth armedfor their 
protection in a violent tumult 
which the magistrates had taken 
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no means to repress. It was ob- 
served in some places, that the 
interposition of troops of the line 
on these occasions, rather inflamed 
than appeased the fury of. the 
people; but the landwehr were 
more successful in restoring or- 
der. Before the end of the year 
the ferment appears every where, 
to have subsided. 


Vot. tXL [0] CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Netherlands. — Law respecting trade with Sweden . — Speech qf the 
Minister to the States Generation closing the Session at Brussels.— 
Royal Speech on opening the Session at the Hague. Sweden.— 
Negotiations respecting ike Payments due to Denmark.— Final ar- 
rangement of this Affair.— Parga and the Ionian Isles.— Cession qf 
Parga to Alt Pasha by the British.— Tax opposed by the Legislative 
Assembly of the Seven Islands . — Insurrection in Santa Maura . 


T HE kingdom of the Nether- 
lands furnishes few subjects 
of historical notice, on account 
of the state of tranquil happiness 
which it appears to enjoy. Early 
in the month of March, the pro- 
ject of a law relative to the com- 
mercial relations of the country 
with Sweden, and the reciprocity 
to be exercised towards that 
power, occupied the attention of 
the States-general assembled at 
Brussels. 

All the sections agreeing in 
the principles which dictated this 
law, declared that the discussion 
was open. Count Hogendorp, in 
an excellent speech, supported 
the project. He quoted the opi- 
nion of the celebrated Chaptal, 
formerly minister of the interior 
in France, who rejects every 
system of prohibition as injuri- 
ous to nations; he would have 
an unlimited freedom of com* 
xnerce, which, said he, cannot 
but be to our advantage. 

No other member desiring to 
speak, M. Fulck, minister of co- 
lonies and trade, explained the 
grounds of the project, which, 


being put to the vote, was passed 
unanimously. 

On May 22nd the session was 
closed by the minister of the in- 
terior with the following speech, 
which he delivered in botn lan- 
guages. 

“ High and Mighty Lords, — 
The King, in ordering me to 
close in his name the session of 
the States-general, has at the 
same time commissioned me to 
testify his satisfaction at the con- 
stant and assiduous care which 
you have shown in the thorough 
investigation of the various pro- 
jects of laws which have been 
laid before you, and of which 
several were of high importance. 
1 shall not enumerate them ; but 
it is agreeable to the king to be 
able to inform you, even before 
your session is closed, that a very 
interesting law, that on the na- 
tional militia, has been put into 
full execution, and that the re- 
sult answers the hopes which his 
majesty entertained. 

“ His majesty thinks that 
equally satisfactory information 
may soon be given you respect- 
ing 
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ing the other laws which you 
have since had before you. He 
will rejoice at it, because his am- 
bition is the prosperity of the 
state, and in his heart, the pros- 
perity of the nation is inseparable 
from his own happiness.” 

His excellency concluded by 
recommending to the members 
worthily to employ the interval 
till the next session in maintain- 
ing that spirit of concord which is 
the basis of the general welfare 
and happiness. 

The next session of the states 
was held, according to the ap- 
pointed rotation at the Hague, 
when an opening speech was 
read in the name of tne king, of 
which this was the substance. 

“ This sitting will be of the 
highest importance, as the States- 
general will have to discuss mea- 
sures which will complete the 
edifice of the constitution. His 
majesty has the satisfaction to 
announce, that the most cordial 
friendship continues to exist with 
all foreign powers, and that all of 
them are animated with the most 
ardent desire of peace; so that 
there is every reason to presume, 
that all the nations of Europe 
.will continue to enjoy entire tran- 
quillity. In this sitting the pro- 
ject of the codes for the Netner- 
jands will belaid before the States. 
According to the fundamental law, 
this great work will be laid before 
the Assembly in distinct parts. 
Every free and independentnation 
requires a national legislation. The 
moment will be most important 
when the whole can be proclaimed 
as the law of the State. 

“ His majesty then proceeds to 
the finances, in which he says, 
the Assembly will be convinced, 


that economy has been studied 
as much as possible. He laments, 
however, that the army is so ex- 
pensive, and wishes that this 
branch could be diminished, but 
the position and relations of the 
kingdom make it necessary to 
follow the example of other 
powers. The state of the sink- 
ing fund will be laid before the 
Assembly : though but a few 
years have elapsed since it was 
established, its good effects have 
been already telt. Some mea- 
sures will be proposed to remove 
the few differences which still 
exist in the duties and privileges 
of the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands in all parts of the kingdom, 
including tne Grand Ducny of 
Luxemburg. The harvest has 
been, in general, uncommonly 
abundant. Important manufac- 
tories show an increasing acti- 
vity, and though industry and 
trade in general still suffer from 
the unnatural excitement pre- 
viously given them, and the sur- 
prising revolutions in political 
circumstances, those who com- 
pare our situation with that of 
other countries find no reason to 
envy them or to lament our own. 
The good effects of the new ad- 
ministration of our colonies gra- 
dually develope themselves. The 
intercourse with them becomes 
daily more extensive. 

“ Deeply penetrated with the 
sense of my obligation in all the 
acts of my government, always 
to have in view the interests of 
the Netherlands in general, and 
never to prefer that of a part to 
that of the whole, I shall con- 
tinue with calmness and firmness 
to pursue the path which I have 
proposed to myself, Convinced 
o2 that 
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that it will lead to the real happi- 
ness of our beloved country, and 
and the co-operation of your 
high mightinesses. 1 hope I shall 
always continue to find the proof 
that you do justice to my senti- 
ments and intentions. 

Sweden . — The completion of 
the stipulated payments from the 
king of Sweden to the king of 
Denmark, as a compensation for 
the possession of Norway, was 
a source of some embarrassment 
to the former country. The king 
of Denmark, early in the year, 
complained to the sovereigns of 
Russia and Prussia, then met at 
Aix la Chapelle, of the delay 
which had occurred in the liqui- 
dation of this debt, and repre- 
sentations were in consequence 
addressed by these potentates to 
the king of Sweden. Very acri- 
monious discussions between the 
respective courts are said to have 
ensued, and at one period formi- 
dable difficulties were opposed to 
the amicable adjustment of the 
business. Subsequently, the me- 
diation of Great Britain was 
called in, and lord Strangford, the 
British minister at Stockholm, 
carried on negotiations there for 
some time in the names of his 
own sovereign and of the king of 
Denmark : these were at length 
successful, and an arrangement 
was acceded to, satisfactory alike 
to the contracting and to the 
mediating powers, by which Den- 
mark was to receive a smaller 
sum than had at first been stipu- 
lated, but by instalments at 
shorter intervals and securely 
guaranteed. [See Public papers.] 
immediately after the termina- 
tion of this affair, the king set 
out for Scimia. 


Parga and the Ionian Isles . 

The cession of a small Chris- 
tian republic on the western coast 
of Greece, by his Britannic ma- 
jesty to Ali Pasha the Musulman 
despot of Albania, a transaction 
much canvassed in the English 
parliament, appears not unworthy 
of mention in the general his- 
tory of this year. The circum- 
stances which led to this transac- 
tion were the following : Parga, 
the sole relic of the Venetian 
dominions on the continent of 
Greece which was able to baffle 
down to the year 1800 the con- 
quering arms of Ali, gave admit- 
tance some time afterwards to a 
French garrison, the French hav- 
ing at this time succeeded in es- 
tablishing themselves as succes- 
sors to all the possessions of the 
republic of Venice. In the year 
1814, being again attacked by 
their implacable enemy Ali, and 
finding this garrison an insufficient 
defence, the Pargiotes, after re- 
pelling the assault by their own 
valour, found it expedient to 
seek the protection of Great 
Britain. This was accorded them 
by general Campbell the com- 
manding officer on that station ; 
and a body of English troops 
were received into the town, on 
the express condition that it 
should share the fate of the Seven 
Islands. Some time after, this 
treaty received the approbation 
of the Prince Regent. 

In the congress of 1815; in 
utter oblivion as it should appear, 
of the engagement entered into 
with this devoted republic, it was 
stipulated on the part of Great 
Britain that the whole continent 

oF 
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of Greece should be ceded to 
the Porte, in other words to Ali 
Pasha. When it was first ru- 
moured at Parga that the town 
was to be delivered up to their 
ancient enemy, the most dreadful 
apprehensions were entertained 
by the inhabitants, and an earnest 
supplication on the subject was 
addressed to the British officer 
commanding the garrison ; who 
answered in March 1817, bv or- 
ders of sir Thomas Maitland, 
lord-commissioner for the Ionian 
islands, that as he had not yet re- 
ceived the regular instructions of 
his government, he could give 
them no definitive answer; but 
that they might depend on his 
doing all in his power for their 
advantage, provided they did not 
forfeit their claim to his protec- 
tion by any acts of violence or 
bloodshed. From this reply, the 
substance of the arrangement 
thus became apparent, and as no 
one could doubt the cruelty with 
which Ali w r as disposed to treat 
the place on its coming into his 
power, sir Thomas Maitland au- 
thorised the British commander 
to exhibit a letter in which he 
“ pledged himself that the place 
should not be yielded up till the 
property of those who might 
choose to emigrate should be 
paid for, and they themselves be 
transported to the Ionian islands.” 

An estimate of the whole pro- 
perty of the people was then 
made by the commander, who 
calculated that it would amount 
to between 400,000/. and 500,000/. 
A more particular valuation 
raised the sum total considerably 
higher, yet by some chicane, less 
than a third part was finally 
awarded. After a variety of pro- 
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ceedings, tending to show the fe- 
rocious and faithless character of 
Ali, who continually threatened 
to enter the town by force, with- 
out paying a single farthing, two 
commissioners were at length 
named, one by this barbarian and 
one by the British, before whom 
every individual citizen of Parga 
was brought up for the purpose 
of declaring whether he preferred 
to remain in his native town, or 
to emigrate. They unanimously 
answered, that “ they were re- 
solved to abandon their country 
rather than stay in it with disho- 
nour ; and that they should disinter 
and carry along with them the 
bones of their forefathers.” 

The commissioners soon disa- 
greed, as might be expected, in 
their valuations ; both were su- 
perseded and all proceedings 
were suspended till May 1818, 
when new commissioners were 
named, before whom the Par- 
giotes repeated their former re- 
solution, and betwxen whom the 
former differences arose. The 
Pargiotes, reduced to the utmost 
distress, sent a statement of their 
case with proper documents to 
be laid before the British parlia- 
ment ; but unfortunately the fo- 
reigner whom they employed did 
not hold himself entitled to make 
any formal application. The cause 
was indeed taken up by some vo- 
luntary advocates in both houses 
of parliament, but their generous 
efforts came too late; and the 
sacrifice was consummated be- 
fore any specific proposal for 
their relief could be submitted to 
the legislature. 

“ In June 1819, general Mait- 
land, in consequence of the de- 
preciation of property by the 
neglect 
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neglect and despair of its owners, 
finally declared the compensation 
to be paid by Ali for the Turkish 
government to be 14-2, 4 - 25 /. sterl- 
ing ; and, shortly after, intimated 
to the citizens, that he was ready 
to provide for their transporta- 
tion to the islands. 

u As soon as this notice was 
given, every family marched so- 
lemnly out of its dwelling, with- 
out tears or lamentation ; and the 
men, preceded by their priests 
and followed by their sons, pro- 
ceeded to the sepulchres of their 
fathers, and silently unearthed and 
collected their remains, — which 
they placed upon a huge pile of 
wood which they had previously 
erected before one of their 
churches. They then took their 
arms in their hands, and setting 
fire to the pile, stood motionless 
and silent around it, till the 
whole was consumed. During 
this melancholy ceremony, some 
of Ali’s troops, impatient for pos- 
session, approached the gates of 
the town ; upon which a deputa- 
tion of the citizens was sent to 
inform our governor, that if a 
single infidel was admitted before 
the remains of their ancestors 
were secured from profanation, 
and they themselves, with their 
families, fairly embarked, they 
would all instantly put to death 
their wives and children, and die 
with arms in their hands, — and 
not without a bloody revenge on 
those who had bought ana sold 
their country. Such a remon- 
strance, at such a moment, was 
felt and respected as it ought by 
those to whom it was addressee!. 
General Adam succeeded in 
stopping the march of the Musul- 
mans. The pile burnt out,— and 


the people embarked in silence ; 
and free and Christian Parga is 
now a strong hold of ruffians, re- 
negadoes and slaves.”* 

The consummation of this de- 
plorable sacrifice took place early 
in the month of June; and im- 
mediately afterwards sir Thomas 
Maitlanxl set sail for Ancona, 
whence he was to proceed to 
Rome, for the purpose of nego- 
tiating with the pope a kind of 
concordat for the Catholic clergy 
of the Ionian isles. The close 
of the session of the Ionian par- 
liament, prorogued by the lord- 
commissioner immediately pre- 
vious to his departure, had been 
marked by the hitherto unprece- 
dented circumstance of an oppo- 
sition, and that too a successful 
one, on the part of the represen- 
tatives, to a measure of the go- 
vernment. An additional duty 
of 5 per cent on the export of 
currants, which had been unani- 
mously voted by the senate, com- 
posed of six members, was re- 
jected in the legislative assembly 
by a great majority ; as a mea- 
sure manifestly ruinous to that 
important branch of the produce 
of the islands, which, so bur- 
dened, could not sustain a com- 
petition with the currants of Pa- 
trass, permitted by the Porte to 
be exported under a very trifling 
impost. Before the stand thus 
made by the representative bodyr 
in behalf of the purses of their 
constituents, it appears that se- 
veral new taxes had received the 
sanction of the legislature, some 
of which being regarded by the 
peasantry as an intolerable op- 
pression, 

• Edinburgh Review, No. lxiv. 
Article I. 
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fmmm, fad to fatal and laments 
able results. k formidable in- 
surrection broke out in the island, 
of $pnta Maura, and on Oc- 
tober 6th it w«$ found necessary 
tp mm foa following proclama- 
tion at Corfu, foe seat of go- 
y^roraent. 

The following proclamation 
ha* been pobbfoed here 

\\ Hie excellency, who 611s pro 
tcmgort the functions of foe Lord 
Gpmmssfoaer, makes known with 
h^tdisidteieiire, that in the coun- 
try dfetricte of Santa Maura 
there has appeared lately a spirit 
of ip^ulMnation, and that the 
inhabitant* of the Village Sfachi- 
otes were the first to oppose foe 
naAnieipal officers in the exercise 
of their functions under foe or- 
ders of government. 

“ This spirit of insubordination 
reigned for six successive days, 
during which a considerable 
number of armed peasants ap- 
proached the city, and presented 
to the resident of his excellency 
a petition in which the peasants 
laid open their grievances; and 
"whilst on one hand they manifest 
their attachment to the general 
government, they show, on the 
other, hostile sentiments towards 
several functionaries of the local 
government, and towards some of 
the principtd inhabitants of the 
city, to whom they give the name 
of oppressors, and against whom 
they appear animated by a spirit 
of vengeance. The resident re- 
ceived the petition, assuring the 
petitioners that he would trans- 
mit it to the government; and 
that, if they retired peaceably, 
instead of continuing to render 
themselves guilty of a breach of 
the lpws, he flattered himself that 
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the government would receive it 
with indulgence, and take it into 
consideration. Then a part of 
these misguided men retired; 
but a great number remained in 
arms, without, however, com- 
mitting any act of violence. As 
soon as his excellency had been 
informed of these details, he or- 
dered the Resident to issue in his 
name a proclamation, to assure 
these misguided men that if they 
returned to their obedience and 
duty, their grievances would be 
taken into consideration by the 
government, that they would be 
relieved from the want of which 
they complained, as soon as it 
should be proved ; but to apprise 
them, at the same time, that if 
they did not merit the indulgence 
of government, by retiring peace- 
ably to their homes, ana sub- 
mitting to the laws, no attention 
could be paid to their petition. 

“ His excellency, considering 
that the ill-intentioned, who had 
incited the inhabitants of the 
country to take arms, might lead 
them to other acts of violence, 
thought it prudent to dispatch a 
great body of troops to provide 
amply for the safety of that island. 
On the night of the 8d, before 
the arrival of the orders relative 
to the proclamation of his excel- 
lency, and before the landing of 
the troops, a body of peasants, 
in a state of intoxication, de- 
scended from the neighbouring 
hills, and endeavoured to throw 
themselves into the city, but they 
were repulsed by a small detach- 
ment, which was at the entrance. 
Some of them, after having re- 
tired, made a circuit, enclosed the 
city, and set fire to the house of 
an inhabitant. They were like- 
wise 
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wise repulsed, and tranquillity 
was restored. 

“ On the following day these 
misguided men persisted in their 
mutiny. The resident, wishing 
to avoid as much as possible the 
effusion of blood, endeavoured by 
all means to induce them to re- 
tire to their homes ; but all his 
efforts were useless : constrained 
to employ force he attacked and 
dispersed them, taking possession 
of the village of Sfacmotes, the 
seat and centre of the sedition. 
Martial law has been proclaimed 
in the island of Santa Maura, and 
the public tranquillity will soon 
be restored, without its being ne- 
cessary to have recourse to mea- 
sures of general rigour. The arm 
of justice will reach and over- 
power those who, by their m*- 


chinations and example, had led 
the misguided peasant to his 
ruin.” 

The strong measures here in- 
dicated, are stated not to have 
been immediately effectual in sup- 
pressing this ebullition of popular 
fury. On the contrary it is said, 
that the spirit of insurrection 
spread throughout the island, and 
that some lives were lost on both 
sides in actions between the pea- 
santry and the British troops. 
Directions subsequently arrived 
from sir T. Maitland to the local 
authorities to adopt conciliatory 
methods, and it should appear 
that the sacrifice of an unpopular 
tax was finally determined upon 
as the only means of conciliating 
die minds of men. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ASIA. 

Hihdostau.— Return of the Governor-General to Calcutta.— His An~ 
stoer to an Address from the Inhabitants. — Appa Sahib. — Deposition 
of the Peiskwa. — Settlement of the Pindarnes.— Military Transact 
tions. — General Results of the War . — Ceylon. — Suppression of the 
Insurrection.— Punishment of the Leaders. — Protest of Sir S. Raffles 
1 against the Proceedings of tne Dutch in the Malayan Archipelago +— 
Treaties formed with the Princes of Sumatra. 


Marquis Hastings, on 

ills return to the seat of govern- 
ment from the brilliant campaign 
of 1818, received, on August 4tn, 
(a respectful and affectionate ad- 
dress of congratulation from the 
inhabitants of Calcutta. The go- 
vernor-general was pleased to 
return them an answer, which 
forms a highly-interesting and im- 
portant public document, whether 
it be regarded as a summary of 
•the events of the war, or as an 
exposition of its causes, and a 
defence of the system of policy 
adopted by the marquis with re- 
spect to the native powers. We 
here present it entire to our 
readers : — 

• Gentlemen ; — The compliment 
with which you honour me is 
truly gratifying.* Were I to con- 
“®ider you merely as men of worth 
and talent, desirous of marking 
your friendship towards me by a 
flattering civility, the distinction 
conferred upon me by the favour 
'from persons of such stamp would 


demand the warmest return from 
my . heart. I entreat you to be- 
lieve that you do meet that re- 
turn ; but with much, very much, 
superadded to it. In the satis- 
faction I am enjoying, there is 
something far beyond individual 
vanity. The sentiments which 
you nave been pleased this day 
to express, are not uttered to m^ 
alone; they are vouchers ten- 
dered to our countrymen at home. 
I am not alluding to the pride I 
must naturally feel, in having 
such a testimony borne respect- 
ing me to out* native land; the 
sensation which you have awaken- 
ed in me is of a higher auality. 
A wider scope is inseparable from 
your treatment of the subject 
than what applies to me personal- 
ly. You are pronouncing whe- 
ther they who may be said to have 
represented the British character 
on the occasion, did faithfully and 
becomingly fulfil that exalted 
trust ; and your proximity, your 
stations, your excited vigilance, 
eminently 
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eminently qualify you for return- 
ing a verdict, while your man- 
hood would make you spurn at 
giving through courtesy an opi- 
nion which your judgment belied. 
Many of you have had to contem- 
plate your most important private 
interests as staked in the transac- 
tion to which you refer ; but all 
of you have felt that the national 
honour, in which you were seve- 
rally sharers, was involved in the 
purpose and tenour of the mea- 
sures I had the lot to guide. Un- 
der such an impression, you have 
stood forward to attest the dig- 
nity of British justice has not 
been sullied. It is a declaration 
superiorly grateful ; for my por- 
tion in the aggregate of British 
fame is more touching to me than 
a separate and selfish reputation. 
Your generous partiality towards 
me has not betrayed you into an 
indiscreet averment on that point. 
When we went forth to punish 
wrong, we were aware how much 
it behoved us to watch over our- 
selves, that strength and success 
might not seduce us into any act 
of oppression. I venture to be- 
lieve, that violence or wanton 
exaction cannot, with the faintest 
colour of truth, be imputed to 
our procedures. This, however, 
shall not rest on general asser- 
tion. You shall be minutely sa- 
tisfied. Though from the distinct 
feature of occurrences, you have 
with a gallant confidence main- 
tained our equity, it will be pleas- 
ing to each of you to learn details 
which will enable you respectively 
to say, “ I was not carried away 
by the kind warmth of my feel- 
ings ; here are circumstances 
which, to my deliberate re- 
flection, irrefragably confirm the 


conclusions I drew from a less 
particular statement of the case.’' 
The field of our operations was so 
vast, that you often did not in 
Calcutta learn events which took 
place in remoter parts, till after 
you had been apprised of others 
considerably posterior which oc- 
curred in nearer quarters ; so that 
you did not see how one transac- 
tion rose out of another. You 
will understand them better when 
they are presented to you in a 
regular chain. In laying them 
before you, I cannot make any 
inconsiderate disclosure. I am 
acting in the spirit of our hon. 
employers, who would challenge 
investigation and encourage ex- 
position. Either for them or 
for us there is not a passage to 
be slurred over or glossed. 

In our original plan, there was 
not the expectation or the wish 
of adding a rood to the domi- 
nions of the honourable company. 
Our knowledge of the decided re- 
pugnance, with which any no- 
tions of extending our territorial 
ossessions is always viewed at 
ome, would have forbidden such 
a project. Territory, indeed, was 
to be wrested from none but the 
Pindarries ; and you will readily 
comprehend the policy which dic- 
tated, that such conquests should 
be divided between the nabob of 
Bopul, Scindia, and Holkar. It 
was useful to strengthen the for- 
mer, who had attached himself 
to us devotedly ; and it was de- 
sirable that the two Mahratta so- 
vereigns should perceive a degree 
of advantage for themselves, to 
compensate for the unavoidable 
dissatisfaction they w r ere to suffer 
from the completion of our enter- 
prise. The suppression of the 
Pindarries 
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Pindarries was our single object* 
You have unequivocally pro- 
claimed the absolute necessity of 
that object; and I cannot ima- 
gine that the man exists, who 
would represent it as one of spe- 
culative expediency. Even in 
that light, the extirpation of the 
Pindarries would have been a jus- 
tifiable and a wise undertaking. 
An association, whose undisguised 
principle is, to subsist by plun- 
dering all around it, is a body 
placed by its own act in a state 
of war \nth every regular govern- 
ment. To crush such a confe- 
deracy before it should farther 
increase that strength which every 
year obviously augmented, would 
have been a legitimate and pru- 
dent cause of exertion. But such 
considerations were long gone by. 
We were called upon by the most 
imperious duty attaching upon a 
government, that of protecting 
its subjects from desolation, to 
prevent the repetition {confessed- 
ly preparing) of invasions, which 
had for two years consecutively 
ravaged the Madras dependencies 
with circumstances of unexam- 
pled horror ; on that principle we 
resolved to take the field. To 
have limited our purpose to the 
expulsion of the Pindarries from 
the districts which they had hi- 
therto occupied, would have been 
worse than childishness. Too 
numerous and powerful to be re- 
sisted by any of the smaller states, 
they would, in receding from us, 
only forcibly occupy some other 
territory equally convenient for 
annoying us, whence their expe- 
ditions would have issued with 
the improved intelligence ac- 
quired by their having learned to 
measure our movements. It was 


indispensable to extinguish them 
wholly. We were not blind to 
the difficulties of the task. The 
interception and dispersion of be- 
tween five and twenty and thirty 
thousand horsemen, lightly equip- 
ped and singularly inured to fa- 
tigue, on the immense field over 
which they had the power of mov- 
ing in any direction, was an oper- 
ation that required no ordinary 
effort. Much more, however, 
was to be taken into calculation 
than the agility of our enemies. 
It was certain that their peril 
would be regarded with the great- 
est anxiety by Scindia and by 
Ameer Khan. I leave Holkar 
out of the question, though he 
was interested in the result, for a 
reason which I will hereafter ex- 
plain. The Pindarries were an 
integral, though an unavowed, 
and sometimes hardly manageable 
part of the army of Scindia. 
They were always the ready auxi- 
liaries of Ameer Khan, with whom 
community of object, rapine, gave 
them community of feeling. It 
was therefore sure that those two 
chiefs would be strenuous in coun- 
teracting our attempts to destroy 
the Pindarries ; underhand, as 
long as their practice could be 
concealed ; in arms, when dis- 
guise would no longer avail. We 
had consequently to aim at inca- 
pacitating Scindia and Ameer 
Khan from taking the part they 
meditated. Enough was gained 
from Scindia, could we place him 
under an inability of moving ; but 
much more was requisite in re- 
spect to Ameer Khan. Though 
bis large army was better fashion- 
ed and more systematically or- 
ganized than the Pindarry force, 
still he was essentially nothing 
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but a leader of freebooters. It 
was of fundamental urgency that 
his army should be disbanded. 
Though it consisted of fifty-two 
battalions, with above one hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of cannon, 
and a powerful cavalry, it was 
luckily dispersed in small corps, 
either for the occupation of the 
widely-separated patches of ter- 
ritory which he had won from 
different chiefs, or for the extor- 
tion of means of subsistence from 
weaker states. My hope of ren- 
dering Scindia and Ameer Khan 
unable to struggle, rested on this ; 
that I should assemble my force 
before they suspected ray inten- 
tion, and push it forward with a 
rapidity which should make any 
concentration of their troops im- 
practicable. The mere immova- 
bility of Scindia would not have 
answered my purpose. The Pin- 
darries, if pressed by me, would 
have traversed his dominions and 
gained the western states, whither 
I should be precluded from fol- 
lowing by a bar insuperable as 
long as it existed. We were 
bound by treaty with Scindia to 
have no communication whatever 
with those states, so that the Pin- 
darries would, in the disunited 
Rajpoot territories, have found 
not only shelter, but the facility 
of combining their force with that 
of Ameer Khan. I am showing 
to you that even here the bonds 
of public faith were, in my con- 
templation, less surmountable than 
physical obstacles. Do you think 
that I solved this embarrassment 
by an illicit use of the advantage 
which I succeeded in gaining 
over Scindia, by planting myself 
in the middle of his divisions, 
and prohibiting any attempt at 


their junction? You do not be- 
lieve it ; yet you will like to hear 
explained on what title I required 
from him the abrogation of that 
interdict w r hich forbad our inter- 
course with the western states. 
No treaty, in truth, was existing 
between us and 6cindia. He had 
dissolved it, first by exciting the 
Pindarries to invade our territo- 
ries, that he might see how a de- 
sultory mode of war might affect 
our power ; secondly, by lending 
himself the year before to the 
profligate intrigues of the peish- 
w r a, for the subversion of British 
preponderancy ; thirdly, by spe- 
cific promises given to the Pin- 
darries of making common cause 
with them, should they be driven 
to exigency. Will it be said that 
this was possibly the construction 
wliich we put on doubtful in- 
formation? Though the Pindarry 
chiefs now prisoners with me have 
since borne ev idence to the truth 
of all these facts, my vindication 
shall not repose itself there. Just 
as I was taking the field, I caused 
to be delivered to Scindia, in open 
durbar, his own letters, signed 
with his own hand, and sealed 
with his own private seal, ad- 
dressed to a foreign government, 
and evincing the most hostile ma- 
chinations already matured against 
us. Nothing w as said to him on 
the delivery of those letters other 
than that the governor- general had 
not wished to peruse them, and 
that his highness would perceive 
the seals were unbroken. I had 
no need to peruse them, because 
their contents were displayed by 
the letters of inferior agents, re- 
ferring to and illustrating the ex- 
pressions of the Malta- raja. These 
particulars are communicated to 

you 
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you, that you may see how stea- 
dily, notwithstanding the laxity 
of the other party, our plan of 
upholding the existing native go- 
vernments of India was main- 
tained. Did Scindia dispute the 
verity of the proofs brought 
against him ? No such thing. He 
sunk under the confusion of the 
unexpected detection. There 
was no denial, no attempt at ex- 
planation, no endeavour to exte- 
nuate the quality of the secret 
correspondence. On our part, 
the sole advantage drawn from 
the circumstance was additional 
security for the accomplishment 
of our measures against the Pin- 
darries. The Maha-rajah was told, 
in mild and conciliatory terms, 
that the British government 
would give way to no vindictive 
impulse on account of what had 
passed, but would regard his 
Highness’s aberrations, as an in- 
discretion arising from his not 
having sufficiently considered the 
ties of amity subsisting between 
us ; but it was added, that as 
those ties had not appeared firm 
enough to secure our just inter- 
ests, a new treaty should be pro- 
posed, which, while it preserved 
to the Maha-raiah all the solid 
benefits enjoyed by him under 
the former one, would give us the 
certainty of annihilating the Pin- 
darries. Scindia gladly agreed 
to the terms, which pledged him 
to active co-operation against the 
freebooters, and set us at liberty 
to make those engagements with 
the Rajpoot states, which alone 
could induce them to combine 
and oppose any attempt of the 
Pindarries to find refuge in the 
western country. A provisional 
agreement was settled with those 


states instantly on our obtaining 
the right to take them under our 
protection. 

A more decisive conduct was 
requisite towards Ameer Khan. 
As his hand was professedly 
against every man who had any 
thing to lose, the hand of every 
man might justly be raised against 
him. There were no engage- 
ments, express or implied, be- 
tween him and us. He was, there- 
fore, distinctly told of our reso- 
lution not to suffer the continu- 
ance of a predatory system in 
central India. An option on this 
principle was offered, that he 
should subscribe to the disband- 
ing of his army, or witness the 
attack of it in its separated con- 
dition. Should he choose the 
former course, he would be gua- 
ranteed in the possession of the 
territories he had won from states 
whose injuries we had no obliga- 
tion to redress ; should he risk 
the latter, he would be followed 
up as a free-booter with the 
keenest pursuit that could be in- 
stituted against a criminal dis- 
turber of the public peace. He 
had sagacity enough to compre- 
hend that any procedure but sub- 
mission was hopeless. The posi- 
tions gained by us through cele- 
rity at the outset, rendered the si- 
tuation of those with whom he had 
to deal defenceless. Scindia was 
closely penned between the cen- 
tre division on the banks of the 
Sinde, and major-general Don- 
kin’s division on the banks of the 
Chumbul. The latter corps me- 
naced Ameer Khan on the one 
side, while Sir D. Ochterlony’s 
overhung that chief on the other, 
and the division under Sir Wm. 
Kier prevented his escaping 
southward. 
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southward. In this extremity, 
Ameer Khan took the wise step 
of throwing himself on our libe- 
ral justice. His artillery was sur- 
rendered to us; his army was 
disbanded; and the British go- 
vernment stood free from embar- 
rassment in that quarter. At that 
period, which was early in No- 
vember, I had to consider the 
objects of the campaign as com- 
pletely gained; for the Pindar- 
ries, sensible of the impractica- 
bility of maintaining themselves 
in their own territories, had be- 
gun their march to fall back, on 
supports of which they did not 
then know I had deprived them, 
and were surrounded by our 
divisions which were then closing 
in upon them from every side. 
An apparently well-grounded 
hope was thence entertained that 
the extensive revolution which 
importantly changed the fortunes 
of so many states, would be per- 
fected without the effusion of 
other blood than what might be 
shed in the dispersion of the 
Pindarries. 

That expectation was not re- 
alized ; but its failure arose from 
causes altogether unconnected 
with the plan of our undertaking, 
or with any steps used by us in 
the prosecution of it. I men- 
tioned to you that I reserved an 
explanation respecting Holkar. 
Though some of the chiefs of 
the Pindarries held large Jag- 
heers from Holkar’s government, 
tliey<had acted so independently 
of it, that they were considered 
as having divorced themselves 
entirely from it; and that go- 
vernment, on my notifying to 
them the determination to sup- 
press the Pindarries, reprobated 


the lawless ferocity of the free- 
booters, applauded the justice of 
my purpose to chastise them, and 
closed the letter with expres- 
sions of every wish for my suc- 
cess. The sincerity of those 
wishes might have been ques- 
tionable, though no apprehension 
of obstruction to our policy 
would have attended the doubt, 
had not other and more particu- 
lar correspondence been at that 
time in process between Holkar’s 
government and our’s. Toolsie 
Bhye, the widow of the late Ma- 
harajah, was, as you know’, re- 
gent of the state, during the mi- 
nority of young Holkar. Finding 
herself unable to control the 
insolence of the sirdars, and to 
preserve the interests of the 
family, she had sent a vakeel to 
solicit privately, that Holkar and 
the state might be taken under 
the British government. The 
overture was met w ith the kindest 
encouragement. No burdensome 
condition w’as indicated, no sub- 
sidy required, no stationing of a 
British force in Holkar’s territo- 
ries proposed ; the only outline 
of terms was reciprocal support, 
in case either state were attacked, 
and the zealous co-operation of 
Holkar’s government in prevent- 
ing the assemblage of predatory 
associations. While such frank 
cordiality reigned between the 
parties, nothing could seem more 
out of the chances than a rup- 
ture ; yet upon a sudden the 
vakeel was recalled, the different 
sirdars with their respective 
troops were summoned to repair 
with the utmost speed to the 
sovereign’s person, and the deter- 
mination of marching to aid the 
Pcishwa was proclaimed by the 
regent. 
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regent. What ensued is fresh in 
your recollection. The Mahratta 
army found itself surrounded. 
Earnest representations of the 
inevitable ruin which they were 
entailing on themselves, were 
made on our part to the govern- 
ment, and many times repeated. 
The sirdars could not imagine 
such a feeling as the moderation 
whence these friendly expostula- 
tions flowed. Our assurances 
that their ebullition should be 
forgotten, and that we would 
remain on the same amicable 
footing as before, if they aban- 
doned their extravagant purpose, 
were supposed to arise from our 
consciousness of incompetency to 
coerce them, and that persuasion 
increased their temerity to the 
extent of actual attacks on our 
out-posts. 

Tne regent alone perceived the 
precipice ; wished to withdraw 
from it ; and was publicly put to 
death by the sirdars for doubting 
the certainty of victory the even- 
ihg before the battle which re- 
duced Holkar to a destitute 
fugitive. 

A similarly unprovoked defec- 
tion was exhibited by the Rajah 
of Nagpore. If his inimical dis- 
position was not marked with the 
same insolent vaunt, it was only 
because he thought the basest 
insidiousness would give him an 
advantage in the attempt which 
he meditated against the life of 
our accredited minister, residing 
under the public faith of a treaty 
at his highness's court. He kept 
up his solemn protestation of 
devoted friendship till the vefy 
hour of the attack on the resi- 
dency. His villainous efforts 
failed, Iris courage deserted him, 
he threw himself on our mercy ; 


h te wta continued on the inusaud, 
arid every reverence wss paid to 
him, till we detected him in a 
new conspiracy. Then the sii&- 
pleat principles of self-preserva- 
tion demanded his removal from 
the throne. 

I have stated these two cases 
before 1 touched upon that of 
the Pefehwa, beckuse they will 
strongly elucidate the necessity 
of tiie Conduct held towards that 


prince, if prinCe be not a title 
unfitly applied to ah individual *o 
filthily stained with perfidy. Our 
enddavour to screen his reputa- 
tion, by throwing the Whole guilt 
of the 6^ckwarurii»ster^i iaur* 
der on Trirabuokjee Datngfia* 
when the Peishwa himself was 
notTess actively impKeated in it, 
Was -so perversely met by him, 
that throughout the year 1815 
we discovered the intrigue* df 
iris - highness at ahaost* every court 
in India, to utimniate combina- 
tions ogainti as, in revenge for ' 
our austerity towards his despi- 
cable minioo. Theywere thought 
to be toe effects of an acrimony 
which wcfekl soon subside, ana 
'much importance was not at- 
tached to them. On finding, 
howdver, that they Wete conti- 
nued, I tudjged'it nghtto apprise 
thePtfohwatodtT wadaohtHuntod 
with the tradsaotions. 'Tbis»w*i 


-ddne mtoougentibatrnMknnerjitaad 
therinthaatton wanoeapledwtlbVi 
-profession that I* ascribed thOoe 
practices* tothe indhlgfenoeof an 
inconsiderate -spleen, which he 
would dud ten m hintself 'tile 
' xfromeat he reflected on fits roil 
-ndtuvs* 1 It wes added, that in 
the'oodiidenceof fa»<beiog<Boli- 
citovti to re*woe‘hie#tef»,Iw»a 
Matiy^on the prbfl h* ri on>of such 
adiiposifcidn on* his part, to obh- 
§ terate 
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terate the remembrance of all amount should be put into our 
that had passed, and to invite his hands for the levy and mainte- 
fullest reliance on my personal nance of the cavalry in question, 
efforts to maintain his welfare and according to the usual custom in 
dignity. His answer was a pro- the Mahratta states, of assigning 
testation of never ending grati- lands to sirdars for the subsistence 
tude, for the gentle tone in which of a specified number of troops. 
I had roused him to a sense of This force, though it would be 
the track into which he had un- the Peishwa’s for every purpose 
intentionally slidden, and which of service while friendship ex- 
could have led only to his ruin, isted between us, would go into 
He charged his agents with our scale (since we were the 
having exceeded his instructions, paymasters) should his serene 
which, nevertheless, he admitted highness venture to break writh 
to have been indefensible, but us. He did, you are aware, ven- 
which he would expiate by a ture to break with us, but you 
strict fidelity to the engagements possibly may not have suspected 
existing between us, now con- now beneficial that precipitated 
firmed anew by his most solemn step was for us. Had he not 
asseverations. Very shortly after done so, the conspiracy to w'hich. 
we detected him in the endeavour he had given a substance and 
to collect an army, under the shape much beyond what he had 
pretence of quelling a rebellion, conceived, might have burst forth 
headed by Trimbuckjee, to whom upon us at an unprovided mo- 
a constant remittance of treasure ment, with mischievous concur- 
was made from the Peishwa’s rence of exertion. The Peishw^a 
coffers, as we knew by the most trusted to wide co-operation, 
accurate information of every The sanguinary desire of massa- 
issue. We were then constrained creing Mr. Elphinstone made 
to anticipate this incorrigible him over hasty in breaking forth, 
plotter. We surrounded him in though he had no doubt but that 
his capital, and obliged him to Scindia and Ameer Khan were 
submit to terms which preserved already in the field against us. 
the ancient appearances of con- The pledges of reciprocal sup- 
nexion, but deprived him of much port, settled in 1815 , are what I 
strength, should he hazard future have stated against Scindia in 
machinations. At the same time, the earlier part of the recapitu- 
w hat we imposed was only a ful- lation. The Peishwa when he 
filment of an article in the treaty resorted to arms, w*as not in- 
of Bassein, by which he w’as formed that Scindia and Ameer 
obliged to keep up for us an Khan had already been re- 
auxiliary force of five thousand duced to nullity. They had 
horse. Not one of them had ever been put out of the question, 
been retained for us ; and the But Holkar and the Rajah of 
money which should have fur- Nagpore had yet the power of 
nished them went into his high- moving. When after their defeat 
ness s private treasury. But we they w'ere asked w r hat could lead 
now required that districts yield- them to the extravagant act of 
ing revenue to the requisite attacking us, with whom they 

* were 
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were in bonds of plighted amity, 
each pleaded the order of the 
Feishwa as not to be contested. 
Golkar's ministers acknowledged 
their spontaneous petition to be 
taken under the wmg of the Bri- 
tish government ; but urged, 
“ the Feishwa is our master, and 
what he commands we must obey.” 
The Rajah of Nagpore, being 
after his last seizure charged to 
his face bj one of his former mi- 
nisters with ingratitude, in making 
those attempts against which he 
(the minister) had used absolute 
supplications, answered, that the 
conduct of the British govern- 
ment towards him had been an 
unvaried stream of benefits con- 
ferred, that there never had been 
a transient dissatisfaction, but 
that it was his duty to fulfil every 
direction from his superior the 
Peishwa* After declarations like 
these, after such proof that not 
only the stipulations of the treaty 
of Bassein, which annulled the 
authority of the Peishwa, but 
that the most pointed oaths and 
the strongest obligations for be- 
nefits received, cOuld not coun- 
terbalance the influence inherent 
in the name of Peishwa, you will 
not be surprised at our feeling it 
irrational to think of re-establishr 
ing that title. When the Peishwa, 
seduced by the invitation of the 
Rajah of Nhgpore, then at li- 
berty and filling the muftnud, 
advanced with his army to the 
Warda ; but on his arrival there, 
instead of finding the Nagpore 
army ready to join him, learned 
that theplot had been discovered, 
and that Appa Saheb was a pri- 
soner, the impossibility of getting 
back to his own dominions was 
apparent. . The disposal of them 
Vol.LXI. 
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was then to be considered* I 
have shown that there could not 
be a Feishwa admitted. To raise 
any of Bajee Row’s family to the 
throne with another appellation 
would have been a delusion. The 
indefeasible character of Peishwa 
and chief of the Mahratta armies 
would have been ascribed to the 
individual* in despite of any bar** 
riers of form which we could es- 
tablish. On that principle we 
could assign to the Rriah of $*£• 
tarsh only a limited territory, 
and by no means invest him with 
the sovereignty of the Poonah 
dominions. On the other hand, 
should we set up any one of the 
family without pretension, whe- 
ther Hindoo or Mussulman, we 
bound ourselves to upholdagainst 
all the distaste and prejudices of 
the inhabitants of the idol which 
.we had elevated. What was 
worse, we should have to support 
against the just indignation of 
the country that misrule, per- 
haps that brutal tyranny, which 
we must expect would take place 
under any native so called to the 
throne. It was thence matter of 
positive moral necessity that we 
should (for the present at least) 
keep the territories of Bajee Row, 
the late Peishwa* in our own 
hands. A corresponding embar- 
rassment hangs upon us with re- 
gard to Holkar, and the 6tate of 
Nagpore. The exertions made by 
Holkar. showed to us the dan- 
gerous impolicy of leaving that 
state in a condition to be over 
again troublesome: it has on 
that account been dismembered 
of two-thhdi of its territory. 
The greater proportion of those 
lands have been transferred to 
the Rajahs of Kotah, Boondee, 
[P] and 
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and other Rajpoot chiefs whom 
we wished to strengthen. Part 
has been kept in our hands to pay 
the expense of the troops which 
the unFofbseen change of circum- 
stances requires our keeping ad- 
vanced in that quarter. With 
respect to Nagpore, we have 
taken territory instead of the 
ubbsidy payable in money by the 
original treaty. There are two 
motives for this: one, that we 
•thereby narrow the power of the 
state; the other, that the tract 
connects itself with other pos- 
sessions of ours, and completes 
the frontier. You are artare that 
Saugor, which is the possession 
alluded to by me, is not an ac- 
quisition from the late campaign ; 
it was ceded to us by the Peishwa, 
by the treaty of Poonah. The 
manager of it having given shelter 
to the Findarries, and having suf- 
' ftred levies to be made openly 
m this town for the Rajah of 
Nagpore, when that prince was 
in arms against us, has been re- 
moved from his superintendence. 
By taking it into our hands, we 
not only consult our own security, 
but we are enabled to pay from 
it to the Jageerdar (Nanna Go- 
vind Row, who resides at Jaoun) 
three times the amount of the 
sum ever before received by him 
from the rents. If I talk of nar- 
rowing the means of Holkar and 
of the Nagpore Rajah, I do so 
on the clear principle of right 
to dispose of territory won in 
. war. Each of these princes had 
lost all. : Whatsoever they now 
possess is restored to them by us 
as a gratuitous boon; and the 
fact will serve to evince the lead- 
ing inclination with which we set 
•ut, of preserving the then ex- 


isting governments of Indio* 
Though this has not been di- 
gression, the explanation of the 
unexpected manner in which we 
find our territories increased* 
has put out of sight for the mo- 
ment the direct object of our ap- 
pearance in the field. The dread- 
ful pestilence which made such 
havoc in the division under my 
immediate command* forced me 
to quit the banks of the* Sinde, 
and to seek a more favourable 
country for the recovery of my 
numerous sick. .1 did not Ibid 
this until I was fifty miles from 
the river which I quitted. * For- 
tunately the change of air was 
rapidly beneficial; for a very 
short time had passed when I re- 
ceived intelligence of an invi- 
tation said to nave been given by 
Scindia to the Pindarnes. ne 
was reported to have promised 
them, that if they would come so 
near to Gwalior as to make his 
ettine to them easy, he would 
reak his treaty, and join- them 
with the force which he had at 
his capital. The Pin dairies were 
in full march for Gwalior, with- 
out meeting even a show of im- 
pediment from the troops of 
Scindia stationed in their route, 
though the co-operation of his 
army for the extinction of the 
Pindarries was an article of the 
treaty. We hurried back to the 
Sinde ; but this time we chose a 
position nearer to Gwalior than 
what we had before occupied. 
We were within thirty miles of 
the city, and our advanced guard 
was sent to occupy the passes 
through the hills which ran at 
some distance south of Gwalior, 
from the Sinde to the Chumbul. 
Those passes were the only route 
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toy which cdvtmiunk*tion could 
take place between the Pifldar- 
ries and Scindm; and I was 
nearer to support my advanced 
guard than theMaha-rajah was to 
attack it, could he bring his mind 
to so desperate a stake. With 
all the suspicious circumstances 
attending the state of things, our 
forbearance was not wearied. No 
unpleasant hints were thrown out. 
Scindia was told that, as I had 
learned the approach of the Pin- 
darries, 1 had thought it an at- 
tention due to my ally to place 
myself between him and a set of 
lawless plunderers, who would 
put him into great embarrass- 
ment, could they get into his 
presence and throw themselves 
on his protection. Civility was 
answered by civility. The Pin- 
darries finding their hopes baffled 
and the passage stopped, at- 
tempted to retire ; but they had 
been followed close by our divi- 
sions, were surprised, dispersed, 
and slaughtered in a ntimber of 
small actions. * In short they dis- 
appeared. And thus our objects 
were completed. 

It remains how to be seen, 
what is the change effected in 
our situation. 

In England, there are conti- 
nual declamations against the 
propensity of the honourable 
Company's government here to 
add to territorial possessions 
already too lafge. It is forgotten 
that a tendency to expansion, 
amounting almost to direct ne- 
cessity, is the inherent and inse- 
parable drawback on the advan- 
tages of a power established So 
anomalously as that of the British 
in India. It would be a visionary 
confidence, to suppose, that your 
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strength woufld net excite jea- 
lousy, that your riches would not 
stimulate cupidity, and that your 
humiliation of those native fami- 
lies which held sovereignty when 
you firet got footing in the coun- 
try, would not be brooded over 
With a deep spirit of revenge. 
Yet a belief in tne non-existence 
of those impulses, is the ground 
on which they must stand »who 
insist on the progressive increase 
of Our sway as a proof of con* 
slant ambition in tne honourable 
Company’s local representatives. 
There may have been cases, 
though I might find it difficult to 
indicate them, where prospects 
of gaining political ascendency, 
or too hasty apprehensions of 
meditated attack, have misled us 
into hostilities otherwise capable 
of being avoided : but the gene- 
ral history of our Indian empire 
is, that we have been wantonly 
assailed, that we have conquered 
the unprovoked enemy, and that 
we have retained tbe possessions 
wrested from him, not simply as 
a legitimate compensation for the 
peril and expense forced upon 
ns, but on considerations of self- 
defence, brought home to our 
Conviction by the nature of tbe 
violence just offered to us. What 
recently befel myself, as I have 
explained it to yoo, must be die 
strongest illustration of this even* 
tu*l exigency. “ Recover your 
strength and try contest with us 
again,'’ would be deemed a rather 

* absurd address to a treacherous 

• foe whom you had vanquished ; 
but you would as effectively pat 
it on that footing by the restora- 
tion of aH his means, as" if you 
had given him the advice in terms. 
Still it may be said, though the 

[p 2] augmentation 
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augmentation of territory may 
not involve any thing reprehen- 
sible, it is not the less to be la- 
mented; since the extension of 
frontier brings you in contact 
with new enemies, reduces your 
strength by widening the circle 
on the circumference of which it 
is to act, leaves advanced sta- 
tions dangerously unsupported, 
and above all a wider occupation 
of territory exacts a formidable 
addition to your military charges. 

The argument would be good 
were the assumptions admitted. 
Examine whether they ought. 
Undoubtedly, your sway has been 
prodigiously extended by the 
fate operations. The Indus is 
now in effect your frontier ; and, 
on the conditions of the arrange- 
ment, I thank heaven that it is so. 
What is there between Calcutta 
and that boundary ; nothing but 
states bound by the sense of 
common interest with you, or a 
comparatively small proportion 
of ill-disposed population, ren- 
dered incapable of rearing a 
standard against you. The Mah- 
ratta power is wholly and irre- 
trievably broken. Scindia, by 
having been kept in port while 
the barks of his neighbours pro- 
voked the tempest and perished 
in it, presents no exhibition of a 
shattered fortune, but he stands 
insulated and precluded from any 
extraneous assistance. I am sa- 
tisfied of his conviction that his 
existence depends on his being 
in amity with the British govern- 
ment, and of his consequent re- 
solution to cultivate our good 
will. That inclination in him 
has been, and will continue to be 
unfeignedly encouraged by us. 
Were his disposition different, it 


would be matter of no concern 
to us. He is now girded round 
by states which we have raised 
to the power of resisting him, 
even without our aid, by our hav- 
ing allotted to them most of the 
territory taken from Holkar ; and 
their political views never can 
coalesce. You will not forget 
the direct and heavy defalcation 
from Scindia’s strength in the 
extinction of the Pindarries. 
Where is that host, the half of 
which was to wear us out in fruit- 
less pursuit, while the other half 
was to get behind us and lay 
waste our provinces ? Gone, 
vanished ; multitudes of them 
slain in a number of desultory 
actions, still more of them mas- 
sacred by the peasantry, as (after 
abandoning their horses and arms 
to escape from us through the 
jungles) they endeavoured to 
make their way through the 
country in small parties as tra- 
vellers. There then remain only 
states which have spontaneously 
and earnestly prayed to be re- 
ceived as feudatories under the 
British banner. It is not con- 
quest that has extended our rule, 
we have beaten down nothing 
but the lawless violence which 
had for so many years made those 
regions a scene of unparalleled 
wretchedness. It is not the awe 
of our power which has made all 
the Rajpoot states solicit to be 
united with us. A distinct per- 
ception, that the misery which 
they had so long suffered could 
not be prevented but by their 
identifying themselves with us, 
was the sole motive for the anx- 
iety with which they sought the 
connexion. In the terms of it 
there is nothing to affect pride or 
wound 
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wound convenience, so that the 
confederation carries within it 
ho natural seeds of dissolution. 
With their internal government 
we profess to have no right of in- 
terference. Mutual support in 
the field is of course plighted ; 
but the price of our superior 
contribution to that contingency 
is an engagement that the feu- 
dal states shall not disturb the 
general tranquillity by attacking 
each other. Their differences or 
claims are to be submitted to the 
arbitration of the British govern- 
ment, and this provision, which 
extinguishes the necessity for 
their resorting to the sword on 
petty points of honour, hereto- 
fore enforced by the prejudices 
of the country, is hailed by them 
with a just conception of its 
utility. Thus your enlarged sway 
is nothing but the influence aris- 
ing from the reliance of the se- 
veral states on your moderation, 
your good faith, and your honest 
desire to promote their welfare. 
Should it be said, that to coun- 
terbalance this obvious political 
gain, we must take into account 
the disadvantages of extended 
positions, and the charges atten- 
dant on increased establishments; 
I answer, that when the multipli- 
cation of points of defence is 
urged, the diminished means of 
annoying us are also to be con- 
templated. I have shown to you 
that scarcely any continue to 
exist. Our new situation has not 
brought us into contact with any 
thing that can have the wish, or 
had it the wish could have the 
power of giving us trouble. All 
within the Indus is attaojied to 
you. The Indus would be a bar- 
rier against contact, were there 
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any state on the other side of it 
adverse to you in its interests. 
Should any such hereafter appear, 
it is not your influencing the go- 
vernments in the vicinity of the 
Indus that would be the cause of 
quarrel; and I cannot conceive 
any stronger dissuasive to enters 
prises against us from beyond 
the river, than the knowledge 
that all within it are linked with 
us in the bonds of cordial union. 
In this view, I deceive myself; 
egregiously if any augmented 
military charges will not be light 
indeed, in comparison with the 
large additional resources secured 
to meet such eventual demands. 
This is our benefit in the arrange* 
ment: what is that of the Rajpoor* 
states ? Deliverance from an op- 
pression, more systematic, more 
unremitting, more brutal, than 
perhaps ever before trampled on 
humanity. Security and comfort 
established, where nothing * but 
terror and misery before existed ;• 
nor is this within a narrow sphere. 
It is a proud phrase to use, but 
it is a true one, that we have be- 
stowed blessings upon millions. 
Nothing can be more delightful, 
than the reports I receive of the 
keen sensibility manifested by the 
inhabitants to this change in their 
circumstances. The smallest de- 
tachment of our troops cannot 
pass through that country with- 
out meeting every where eager 
and exulting gratulations, the 
tone of which proves them to r 
come from glowing hearts. Mul- 
titudes of people have, even in> 
this short interval, come from 
the hills and fastnesses, in which 
they had sought refuge for years, 
and have re-occupied, their an^ 
cient deserted villages. The 
* ploughshare 
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ploughshare is again in every 
quarter turning up a soil which 
had for very many seasons never 
been 6tirred, except by the hoofs 
of predatory cavalry* 

Here, then, is a display of ge- 
neral advantage, and an exhib- 
iting promise of public quiet. 
Every one of the facts on which 
1 have founded the representa- 
tion, is capable of being dis- 
proved by each of you with little 
trouble of inquiry, if I have adr 
yanced them incorrectly. I have 
strangely hazarded my character 
if they are liable to refutation. 
If they are not, what we have 
done is befitting the policy, the 
equity, the benignity of our 
country. 

You justly appreciate the ad- 
mirable energy of the officers 
commanding the diyisions to 
which the more active part of 
the service fell ; and the zeal of 
the whole of the troops, with 
the splendid gallantry of those 
who were on any occasion en- 
gaged, merits all the praise which 
you have offered.. 

I concur ardently with you in 
the sentiment you express, of our 
obligation to aim at rendering 
what we have done still more be- 
neficial to the inhabitants of 
India. The main obstacles to 
our infusing improvement are re- 
moved; and we may certainly 
disseminate useful instruction, 
without in the slightest degree 
risking dissatisfaction, by med- 
ling with the religious opinions 
of the natives* Informations on 
practical points is what is want- 
ing to the people: for, from the 
long course of anarchy in those 
parts, all .relations of the com-., 
rnunity are confused. This go- 


vernment will not lose sight of 
the object. We may surely suo 
ceed in inculcating principles of 
mild and equitable rule, aistinct 
notions of social observances, 
and a just sense of moral duties, 
leading, perhaps, in God’s good 
time, to a purer conception of 
the more sublime claim on the 
human mind. At least let us do 
what is in our power. Let us 
put the seed into the ground, and 
Providence will determine on its 
growth. Should it he the will 
of the Almighty that the tree 
should rise and nourish, and that 
the inhabitants of those exten- 
sive regions should enjoy secu- 
rity and comfort under its shade, 
we shall have done much for 
many of our fellow creatures; 
but we shall have done well also 
for that in which our liveliest in- 
terest is fixed. The cherished 
memory of our forecasting bene- 
ficence will remain to future 
times in India the noblest monu- 
ment* of the British name. 

The subsequent events, of 
which intelligence has reached 
England, may be comprised in a 
brief summary. Appa Sahib, the 
captiye rajah of Nagpore, had 
found means to make his escape 
from a British force under capt. 
C. Brown, which was escorting 
him to a place of safety, and fly- 
ing to the Maha Deo hills, found 
harbour with a barbarous and 
independent tribe called the 
Goands. From the wrecks of 
his own force, and that of the 
peishwa, he was speedily enabled 
to collect around him a body of 
3,000 Arab mercenaries, and 
being jpined from time to time 
by troops of the vagrant Pindar- 
ries was enabled to recommence 
a predatory 
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a predatory and irregular war- the Pindarries. The remains of 
fare. Captain Sparkes, with a this people, after its complete 
gallant little band of 100 men, destruction as a hostile force^ 
was cut off after a desperate re- were collected together, and 
sistance by this sanguinary chief, formed, under the protection and 
who would listen to no terms of at the expense of the company, 
surrender : several neighbouring into two colonies, one of which 
forts were captured by him, and was planted at Goruekpour in 
the adjacent villages mercilessly the Bengal provinces, the other, 
plundered. His troops were re- and more considerable, in Bho- 
gyJarly, defeated by the British pal, a small state to the north of 
whenever they could be brought the Nerbudda. Thirty large vil- 
to action, and his quarters so lages were here constructed and 
straightened as frequently to re- occupied by the “ reformed Pin- 
duce him to great extremities ; dairies,” who are described as a 
but the difficmt nature of the simple, inoffensive tribe, perfectly 
country has proved his security, willing to lay aside the habits of 
and no accounts have yet been vagrancy and rapacity forced 
received of his death or captivity, upon them by necessity,* and to 
The deposed peishwa, whom it occupy themselves with peaceful 
was judged necessary to separate industry, in fertilising the terri- 
by a vast space of country from torv they formerly devastated, 
the spene or his former greatness Dispatches from major-gen. sir 
and the kind of superstitious re- W. Grant, published at Bombay 
verence surrounding the chief in Feb. 1819, gave an account of 
of the Mabratta nation, was an- the capture of the strong fort of 
nounced to have reached Mutra Rainea, belonging to the state of 
in the month of November on his Sawunt Wanre in the Walwan 
way to Bataur, near Cawnpore, district, in consequence of which 
his appointed place of exile, this territory returned to the re*- 
Above three months had been lations of peace and amity with 
occupied in his journey ; a delay the British, which it had lately 
arising partly, it is said, from the violated. The important fortress 
severity of the rains, by which of Asseerghur, between the Ner-* 
two rivers were rendered for a budda ana the Tapty, which had 
time impassable, and partly from been held out by one of Scin- 
British humanity, which dictated diah*s refractory chiefs, was 
the delicate attention of permit- stormed in the month of March 
ting the vanquished prince to re- by major-general Doveton ; the 
pose on the numerous days of ill- chief and his principal officers, 
omen according to his calendar, reduced to an unconditional smv 
and of Mahratta festival, which render, were to be given up to 
occurred at this period of the Scindiah, and the garrison sent to 
year. their respective countries ; a 

A still more gratifying instance measure which would effectually 
of the benign and enlightened pacify that district. A strong 
policy of the governor-general nold in Berar, garrisoned by 600 
was exhibited in the treatment of predatory Nauicks, was likewise 

reduced 
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reduced by major Pitman, com- 
mander of the Nizam’s regular 
forces in Berar. 

In the district of Patna, Achel 
Sing, a rebel chief who had se- 
duced the inhabitants from their 
allegiance to their own rajah and 
their friendship with the com- 
pany, found occupation for ano- 
ther British corps. Mai or -gen. 
Keir, immediately after his suc- 
cesses in Sawunt Warree, was 
dispatched to reduce to order the 
province of Cutch, where the 
rajah had treacherously murdered 
his brother, an act which it was 
resolved to resist as a contempt of 
British authority. This prince 
who had vainly imagined his for- 
tress of Booj an impregnable 
asylum, saw it taken by escalade 
in a few hours, and himself a pri- 
soner to general Keir. Several 
other affairs of detachments took 
place in various quarters, all 
tending to enhance the credit of 
British valour and discipline, and 
to impress upon the native powers 
a strong sense of the vigilance of 
the governor-general and of the 
hopelessness of all attempts to 
disturb the general tranquillity of 
the country. It is needless to 
dwell on the particulars of these 
actions, small for the most part 
m themselves, but great and 
splendid in their combined result, 
which has been thus comprehen- 
sively stated. From the mouths 
of the Indus north-east to the 
Sutledge, from the Sutledge 
south-east to Chittagong/from 
thence to Cape Comorin and 
Ceylon, an area containing thou- 
sands of miles, and embracing 
25 degrees of latitude and 22 
degrees of longitude,— all is now 
at peace— we have no public 


enemy to oppose. It is littla 
more than twelve months since 
we were threatened by a confe- 
deracy of the native powers, 
which had for its aim the renewal 
of every sort of plunder and de- 
vastation, and the reduction of 
the British authority where it had 
long been paramount. The 
whole is now dissolved. The 
turbulent spirits which broke 
forth, boasting of their strength 
and power, have shrunk into no- 
thing. The hosts that assembled 
tumultuously to support their 
pretensions, are overthrown and 
dispersed. 

“ Our attitude during the war 
was imposing and grand, and the 
accomplishment of the legitimate 
objects of the contest has now 
placed us in a situation to dif- 
fuse, with a liberal hand, the 
comforts and blessings of a wise 
and enlightened government. 
The happy effects of an impartial 
administration of just laws are 
now beginning to be felt over all 
the states recently overrun by 
robbers, and plundered by the 
rapacious chiefs to whom they in 
vain looked up for protection.” 

Ceylon . — The insurrection of 
the Candian provinces in favour 
of a pretender to royalty, set up 
by certain rebellious chiefs, which 
had occasioned so much embar- 
rassment and danger to the Bri- 
tish authorities in that island, 
has been brought to a fortunate 
termination. By the following 
general order, dated head quar- 
ters, 31st October, 1818, intelli- 
gence was communicated of the 
capture of the most important 
among the insurgent leaders. 

“ The commander of the forces 
congratulates his majesty’s and 

the 
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Che hronf. company’s troops under 
his command, on the important 
and decisive event of the capture 
of the two principal rebel leaders, 
Keppetapole and Peleme Telawe, 
whicn may be considered as the 
death-blow to that rebellion theif 
efforts have successfully been 
pointed at to subdue. This im- 
portant capture was effected in 
consequence of the unceasing 
and unremitted pursuit and exer- 
tions of the detachment under 
the command of capt. Fraser, 
aid-de-Ctttnp to the lieut.-gen., 
during the most inclement wea- 
ther, and with many privations, 
and which were rewarded by a 
division of that detachment, 
under the immediate command of 
lieutenant Wm. O’Neill, 83rd reg. 
Coming unexpectedly and by sur- 
prise on the residence of these 
and the third noted rebel Madu- 
galle, and other inferior leaders, 
near to Parawahaganime, on the 
borders of the Seven KorleS and 
Nieuvre Kalaweye, on the 28th 
in the afternoon, after a fatiguing 
march of sixteen miles, when 
the party succeeded in making 
prisoners the two primary objects 
of their search; and the others, 
wllb have fled, may be expected 
either to surrender or be quickly 
made prisoners.” 

Madugalle and another chief 
named Ihagamtna, afterwards 
fell into the hands of the Bri- 
tish. All the four were then 
tried as rebels and received sen- 
tence of death ; and the Ceylon 
Gazette thus relates the charac- 
teristic circumstances which at- 
tended the execution of Keppe- 
tapole and Madugalle. 

The two prisoners were car- 
ried in the morning, according 


to their own request, to the chief 
temple in Kandy, called the 
Dalada Malagawe, or temple of 
the sacred relic, where they went 
through their devotions, attended 
by the priest, in a small room 
adjoining to that in which the 
relic is deposited. Keppetapole 
then came out into the anti- 
room, where he entered with 
much composure into conver- 
sation with Mr. Sawers, observ- 
ing that no person could alter 
the destiny that was allotted to 
him, and quoting in support of 
this vain theory of preaestina- 
tion an apposite passage from 
the books of Boodlia. While he 
was speaking a noise was heard 
within the temple, and it ap- 
peared that Madugalle had run 
into the inner apartment, and 
claimed sanctuary under the pro- 
tection of the relic ; he was soon 
removed, and both the prisoners 
were then marched under a strong 
guard to the place appointed on 
the bank of the Bogumbera tank, 
near the spot where Ellapola had 
suffered. When they arrived on 
the ground both the prisoners 
requested some water, which was 
immediately brought, and they 
washed their faces and hands; 
Keppetapole then tied his hair up 
in a knot behind, and sat down 
upon the ground near a small 
shrub, which he grasped with his 
toes, apparently to keep himself 
firm in nis position. For a few 
minutes he recited some verses 
out of a small Pali book, which 
he requested might be delivered 
to the care of Mr. Sawers for his 
younger brother. When the 
book was taken away, he con- 
tinued to repeat Pali verses until 
the executioner at two blows 
severed 
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severed his head from his body. 
His whole behaviour was manly 
and collected, and he met hjs 
death with a firmness of resolu- 
tion worthy of a better cause.— 
The conduct of Madugalle was 
just the reverse; he was too 
much agitated either to tie up 
his hair or to bend down his head 
himself: he was able only to 
make a faint cry of Arrahhaug, 
one of the names of Boodha, 
when his head was struck off also 
at two blows.— A very great con- 
course of Kandyans, among whom 
were many chiefs, assembled to 
witness this execution. 

Pelime Talawe and Ihagamma, 
whose sentence of death has been 
remitted to that of banishment, 
set out on the day of the execu-* 
tion, with two other prisoners, 
under a strong escort, for Co- 
lombo. 

A general surrender of arms 
through every province of the 
interior speedily followed these 
and some other acts of vigor, 
and all appearance of resistance 
being thus ended, the governor 
was enabled to quit Candy for 
the seat of government. All was 
loyalty ana submission among 
the natives as he passed, and ad- 
dresses of congratulation from 
the inhabitants of Colombo hailed 
his second victorious return from 
the Candian provinces. 

In the Malayan archipelago, 
some subjects of discussions of a 
rather unpleasant nature appear 
to have arisen between the Bri- 
tish and the officers acting under 
the authority of the king of the 
Netherlands; and the following 
official documents on the subject 
appear worthy of being laid 
entire before our readers : 


Protest of Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, lieutenant-governor of 
Fort Marlborough, against the 
aggressions of the Dutch in the 
Malayan Archipelago. 

Protest . — The honour and in- 
terests of the British government 
rendering it indispensable that a 
public and formal protest should 
be made against the proceedings 
of the Dutch authorities in the 
Malayan Archipelago ; I do 
hereby, as the nearest British 
authority, solemnly and publicly 
protest against the following pro- 
ceedings of the representatives 
of the Netherlands government. 
— When the agents of the Bri- 
tish government transferred the 
government of Java to their ex- 
cellencies the commissioners of 
his Netherlands majesty, they 
called upon the commissioners- 
general to fulfil the engagements 
which the British government 
had contracted with the native 
princes during its administration 
of Java. The British authorities 
considered themselves bound and 
entitled to insist on their doing 
so, that having accepted the 
benefit of those acts which were 
favourable to them, they could 
not reject the burden of those 
which they deemed otherwise. 
No provision was made in the 
engagements with the native 
princes, for the contingency of 
the colony returning to Holland. 
Holland, indeed, did not then 
exist as a nation, and the autho- 
rities who administered Java 
would have been fully warranted 
in resigning the whole country to 
the native princes. The language 
which was in consequence held 
out to the natives, was that of a 
government competent to make 
agreements 
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agreements in perpetuity;— With- 
out such a language, the British 
could never have done what was 
done for the eastern islands. 
Those leading measures, of which 
the Netherlands government are 
bow deriving all the benefit, could 
never have been effected, had not 
the natives relied on the British 
government being able to secure 
them in a perpetuity of those 
rights which they had recognised. 
— The commissioners-general of 
his Netherlands majesty, how- 
ever, refused to guarantee those 
treaties, and the consequence was 
a formal protest on the part of 
the British authorities, who, on 
account of this and other mea- 
sures of the Netherlands go* 
vemment, were compelled to 
leave Batavia, under a declaration, 
that there was an evident disincli- 
nation to concede any thing to 
the name and character of the 
British nation in the Eastern Seas; 
and that, judging by the general 
policy evinced, there seemed rea- 
son to believe it to be the wish of 
the Netherlands government to 
erase the recollection of the Bri- 
tish administration, and studiously 
to prevent the native princes and 
chiefs perceiving any influence of 
the British government in the ar- 
rangements of that transfer. — 
Such were the early impressions 
of the British authorities, and the 
subsequent proceedings of the 
Netherlands government will show 
how far they are correct.— The 
British government considered 
the native princes as independent 
sovereigns, and treated with them 
accordingly. The Dutch refused 
to guarantee or respect our trea- 
ties, and would appear to have 
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considered those faithful allies of 
the British nation as unconstitu- 
tionally subjected to their dis- 
posal. — If this be unjust with 
regard to the settlements actually 
subjected to European control, 
what must bethought of it with 
regard to those states which have 
risen into importance, and main- 
tained their connexion with Bri- 
tain in opposition to the restric- 
tive policy of the Dutch? The 
representatives of his Netherlands 
majesty would seem to aim at an 
absolute despotism over the whole 
Archipelago, with a view of ex- 
cluding other European nations. 
The British had encouraged sen- 
timents of freedom as far as was 
compatible with tranquillity, and 
bad ted the natives to rely upon 
them for the continued enjoy- 
ment of them.— But whatever 
may be the arrangements or ar- 
guments of the Netherlands go- 
vernment with regard to the Ar- 
chipelago generally, it is not ne- 
cessary to go beyond the confines 
of Sumatra for evidence of the 
system which they seem deter- 
mined to pursue, and against 
which it is the main object of this 
paper to protest. The circum- 
stances are as follow- — By the 
2nd article of the convention of 
the 1 3tli August 1814*, the British 
government ceded the island of 
Banca to the king of the Nether- 
lands. — This island, valuable on 
account of its tin mines, had, in 
the year 1812, been previously 
ceded to Great Britain by his 
highness Sultan Najemudin, of 
PaJembang, on the express con- 
dition that all former contracts 
and agreements should be an- 
nulled, and that the Sultah should 
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be maintained and supported in 
his dignity by the British govern- 
ment, without the further inter- 
ference of the European govern- 
ment in the affairs of Palembang. 
So important was this stipulation 
considered by the Sultan, that on 
the 1st August 1813 it was an 
express article of an explanatory 
treaty, that the former clause, 
which stipulated that his high- 
ness should do homage, or con- 
sider himself always dependent 
on the government of Java, was 
“ null and void/’ as being unne- 
cessary under existing circum- 
stances. — When the British were 
about to withdraw from Java, 
and arrangements were made for 
the transfer of Banca, it was ne- 
cessary to withdraw the small 
British force which had provi- 
sionally remained at Palembang 
for the protection of the Sultan. 
On that occasion the Sultan ap- 
pealed to the British government 
in the strongest terms. The fol- 
lowing extract from one of his 
highness’s letters to the hon. Mr. 
Findall, may be sufficient for the 
prtsent purpose : — « u I hasten to 
s£hd back my ambassadors to 
Batavia to wait upon my friend 
the lieutenant-governor, of whom 
I earnestly entreat that he will 
confirm and settle all the arrange- 
ments regarding me and the 
country ol Palembang, as here- 
tofore existing, and that those 
relations may remain uninter- 
rupted', notwithstanding the es- 
taolifchment of the Dutch govern- 
ment on the Island of Java. I 
cannot on any consideration se- 
parate myself from the friendship 
existing between me and the 
British government ; and I place 
my reliance on the British go- 


vernment, that their protection 
may not be withdrawn, &c. &c. I 
cannot understand any other 
power upon which I can place 
my dependence than the English 
government, &c.” 

In the same manner as the 
British authorities had called 
upon the commissioners-general 
to guarantee the treaties with 
other princes, they called upon 
them to respect that with the 
Sultan * of Palembang; but the 
commissioners refused a com- 
pliance with this request : a so- 
lemn protest was accordingly 
made on the part of the British 
government, and the question 
referred to the authorities in 
Europe. The grounds on which 
the British authorities felt them- 
selves warranted in requiring, m 
a particular manner, that the ex- 
isting treaty with the Sultan of 
Palembang should be respected, 
were obvious. That treaty had 
been fully recognised, as well by 
his Britannic majesty as by his 
majesty of the Netherlands; it 
was no longer a connexion de- 
pendant on the local government 
of Java. The island of Banca 
was not considered to revert to 
the Dutch as a matter of course, 
under the general provisions of 
the convention of 1814*; it re- 
quired that an express article 
should be inserted in the conven- 
tion, and his majesty the king of 
the Netherlands having received 
the island of Banca under that 
express article, must be bound to 
respect the treaty by which it was 
originally ceded to the English. 
The very act by which the Ne- 
therlands government took pos- 
session of Banco, confirmed the 
independence of Palembang, and 
rendered 
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rendered it incumbent on the 
British government to maintain 
the independence unimpaired. 
While the British government 
availed itself of the benefit which 
they derived by the treaty with 
Palembang, they were surely 
bound to fulfil that part of it 
which was beneficial to the Sul- 
tan. Having transferred Banca 
to a foreign power, the British 
overnment became bound in 
onour and good faith tQ fulfil 
the express condition on which 
they first obtained it. — Bound, 
therefore, as the British govern- 
ment was, to maintain the rights 
and dignity of the Sultan, as the 
price for which Banca may be 
considered to have been pur- 
chased, and deeply interested as 
it was in protecting the inde- 
endence of the port of Palem- 
gng, it was with surprise that I 
received, on the 17th of June, a 
letter from the Sultan, of which 
the following is an extract.— 
“ At this present time there is 
much trouble and anxiety owing 
to the confusion and alarm spread 
by the arrival of a great Dutch- 
man, called Edelia Muntinghe, 
who wishes to enter the country 
of Palembang, and says he was 
sent over by the Dutch commis- 
sioners-geberal, for the purpose 
jof communicating with me. At 
present he is at Minto, and it is 
uncertain when he may come to 
Palembang. The object of his 
mission I do not know, but he 1ml 
ordered a ship of War to precede 
him up the river, Ac. Ac. I hope 
that my friend will afford me 
whatever assistance he possibly 
can, and also give me instruc- 
tions in order to prevent the 
Dutch from at all or in any way 
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affecting my present state and' 
situation, by introducing dis- 
turbance and confusion m the 
country, and by co-operating with 
those who wish to destroy my 
respect and authority ; for I 
most fully rely on being, through 
the kindness and assistance of 
my friend, securely and firmly 
established in the rule of the 
country, Ac. Ac. I request my 
friend will send me an early reply, 
and that my friend will at the 
same time send me something to 
hold to, for I am still in a state 
of very great anxiety and alarm.” 

On receipt of this intimation, 
capt. Salmond was directed to 
proceed to Palembang, as agent 
of the British government, under 
instructions (dated Fort Marlbo- 
rough, 20th June 1818) of which 
the following is a copy, viz.' 

“ To Capt. Salmond.— Sir:— 
You are hereby appointed to 
proceed on a special mission to 
Palembang, the object of which 
is to afford to the Sultah the pro- 
tection of the British government. 
— 2. I am unacquainted with the 
measures which may have been 
pursued by the Dutch govern- 
ment with respect to Palembang ; 
but whatever they may have been, 
they can in no way interfere with 
the duty of the British govern- 
ment, to support the present 
Sultan, Ratoo Achmed Najumu* 
din, on the throne, to which he 
was raised by their authority. 
This, indeed, was the express 
condition on which he ceded the 
island of Banca.— 3. The Dutch 
government have no claim what- 
ever to a footing at Palembang, 
by virtue of the recent conven- 
tion, and therefore it depends 
upon the . Sultan* as an inde- 
pendent 
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pendent prince, whether he 
chooses to admit them or not. 
In his recent communications to 
me, he expresses himself to be in 
the utmost distress and anxiety, 
in consequence of the disorder 
and confusion into which the 
country has been thrown, by the 
expected arrival of a Dutch 
commissioner, and in full hope 
that I will give him proofs of my 
assistance and friendship, calls 
upon me to know what I can do 
for him, as his sole reliance is 
upon the British government, 
who raised him to the throne.— 
4*. From this it would appear, 
that the Sultan has not yet en- 
tered into any formal arrange- 
ment with the Dutch govern- 
ment ; but as they may have 
taken measures for forming an 
establishment, in defiance of the 
protest of the British govern- 
ment and of the rights of the 
Sultan, no time should be lost in 
calling upon the Sultan to make 
his election ; and if he is desirous 
of excluding the Dutch, and of 
remainiog under the British pro- 
tection, an explanatory treaty 
should be negotiated. — 5. At all 
events, it wdll be your duty to 
convince the Sultan that he is 
not abandoned by the British go- 
vernment ; and should he place 
himself unequivocally under its 
protection, to afford him that 
protection to the extent of your 
means, and to require that the 
Dutch withdraw all pretensions, 
and in no way further interfere 
with the affairs of Palembang. — 
6. It is, perhaps, unnecessary for 
me to suggest the propriety of 
all your communications with the 
Dutch authorities of Banca or 
elsewhere being as guarded as 


possible, but at the same time in 
the spirit of harmony and good 
understanding which exists be- 
tween the two governments. — 7. 
I inclose the translation of the 
accompanying letter to the Sul- 
tan ot Palembang, which you 
will be pleased to deliver to his 
highness immediately on your 
arrival. — Relying on your judg- 
ment and discretion in the exe- 
cution of the duty reposed in 
you, I am, &c. 

(Signed) T. S. Raffles.” 

The follow ing is the Letter to 
the Sultan, alluded to in the 
above instructions : — 

u To his Highness Ratu Ach- 
mud Najemudm, Sultan of Pa- 
lembang. — (After compliments.) 
I have received your highness’s 
letter, sent by your Uturans, as 
well as the letters from the mem* 
bers of your highness’s family. 
Your highness calls upon me for 
assistance, in order that you may 
be maintained on the throne of 
Palembang ; I, therefore, lose no 
time in sending to your highness’s 
court captain Sahnond, a gen- 
tleman in whom I place every 
confidence, and who will be my 
representative in inquiring into 
the grievances complained of by 
your highness and your family. 
This gentleman has also full au- 
thority from me to adopt all ar- 
rangements that may tend to your 
highness’s security. — I have to 
request to bespeak your high- 
ness’s kind offices to captain 
Salmond and the gentlemen in 
his suite.— I have nothing to send 
my friend but the British flag.— 
Written at Marlborough, the Slat 
June 1818.” 

Subsequently 
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Subsequently to the departure 
of Captain Salmond, a fur- 
ther letter was received from 
the Sultan, of which the fol- 
lowing are extracts : 

. “ I further acquaint my friend, 
that on the 29th of Rajah 1233, 
the great man, called Warner 
Herman Muntinghe, entered Pa- 
lembang with apparently hostile 
accompaniments, consisting of 
one ship and one brig of war, a 
"gun-boat, and upwards of twenty 
small prows. There were also 
with him Rajah Ahib, a native of 
Sink, and Pangeran ShirifF Maho- 
med, together with many other 
persons of different descriptions. 
He also brought me letters from 
the commissioners-general and 
the governor-general of Batavia. 
These letters which I received 
inform me that they send Mr. 
Muntinghe as a commissioner to 
make inquiries respecting Banca 
and Palembang, and request roe 
to pay him due honour and re- 
spect as their representative. On 
a subsequent day he waited upon 
me, and said he brought orders 
to me from the commissioner*- 
general at Batavia, requiring me 
to make a division of tire villages, 
dec. in order that one-half might 
be given to the former Sultan, 
Mahomed Budrudan, and the 
. other remain with me. He at the 
same time wished to give me 1,000 
Spanish dollars a month, and 
told me I must conform to these 
orders ; that if I did not, an act 
similar to that of major Robin- 
son’s would certainly take place ; 
namely, that of dethroning me. 
His vessels of war were anchored 
directly opposite the gate of my 
fort, as if he intended to have re- 
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course to compulsive measures, 
without further discussion.— Be 
it known to my friend, that when- 
ever I mentioned the name of my 
friend, the British government, 
his anger increased ; and if I am 
not now at once assisted by my 
friend, my destruction, perhaps 
my death, is inevitable. Let the 
orders and assistance of my friend, 
whatever they may be, come 
uickly to Palembang.— Further, 
have been found fault with for 
receiving my friend ’a letter, and 
have been told by him (Mr. Mun- 
tinghe) not to send any more 
people to Bencoolen. I replied, 
•« How, can I not receive the 
letters of my friend, having been 
raised to the throne by the Bri- 
tish government; I certainly must 
remember its kindness and at- 
tachment, and never can forget 
the same, or separate myself from 
it,” &c. drc. He also desired me 
to dispatch persons without delay, 
to overtake those I before sent 
with the letter to my friend, and 
get back the same from them ; 
and it is owing to this circum- 
stance, that I am now enabled to 
forward the present letter to my 
friend ; and let him not take 
offence at the unsuitable manner 
in which it is done. But my friend 
knows too well how unhappily I 
am at present situated to ao this, 
&c. &c. I having nothing to 
send my friend but tears which 
never cease to flow.” 

The following additional in- 
structions (dated Fort Marl- 
borough, 24th June 1818), 
were in consequence for- 
warded to Captain Salmond, 
on the 24th of 'June. 

" To Capt. Salmond.— Sis, 
since 
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since your departure a letter from that island under the treaty, has, 
the Sultan of Palembang, of by that act, fully acknowledged 
which the enclosed is a transla- the independence of the Sultan ; 
tion, has been received.— The whatever, therefore, shakes the 
Dutch having proceeded to actual authority of that prince, shakes 
measures of aggression, I have also the only title by which his 
deemed it necessary to address Britannic majesty could cede 
the chief authority of that nation Banca to the Netherlands govern- 
at Palembang, and as circum- ment.—I can hardly bring myself 
stances have considerably changed to believe that this act, on your 
since vour instructions were part, is authorised by the corn- 
issued, I must leave the rest to missioners-general ; and much 
your discretion and judgment.— less that you, Sir, above all men, 
I enclose a copy of the letter should have taken upon yourself 
addressed to Mr. Muntinghe, to- to act in the manner above stated, 
gether with the proclamation towards a prince under the irn- 
therein referred to, for publica- mediate protection of the British 
tion, if necessary. — 1 am, &c. government.— The Netherlands 
(Signed) T. S. Raffles.” government have no right what- 
Copy of a Letter to W. H. ever, under the recent conven- 
Muntinghe,esq. dated Fort Marl- tion, to claim any interference at 
borough, 24th June 1818. — “ Sir? Palembang ; and all interference 
It is with the utmost astonish- there, after the protest of the 
ment and surprise that I have British government on leaving 
just received information of the Java, and in defiance of the ad- 
measures pursued by you at Pa- thority of the reigning Sultan, is 
lembang, as representative of the an unwarrantable and unjustifi- 

commissioners-gen.— It is stated able aggression on their part. 

that you have taken up a warlike As such I view your conduct, and 
position off the Sultan’s palace, hereby protest against all your 
and demanded of him to surrender measures, holding you liable to 
one-half of his country to his answer to the authorities in Eu- 
brother, the deposed Sultan Ma- rope for every act injurious to 
homed Budrudan, and in the the rights and dignity of the 
event of not doing so, threatened Sultan.— I do hereby further de- 
him with dethronement. — It is clare null and void all arrange- 
impossible, Sir, for you to be ments that you make at Palem- 
ignorant of the circumstances bang of the" nature alluded to, 
under which the Sultan Najumu- and I require of you to lose no 
din was raised to the throne; and time in removing from Palembang 
that his Britannic majesty having all military force of every descrip- 
by an express article of the con- tion now "stationed there.— With 
vention ceded Banca to the king reference to the little respect 
of the Netherlands, is bound to paid by the commissioners- geo. 
protect the Sultan in his rights to the protests of the British 
and dignity. — The king of the government on their quitting 
Netherlands having further ac- Java, I shall deem it my duty, in 
Cepted and taken possession of the event of demur on your part, 

forthwith 
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forthwith to proclaim at Palem- 
bang and throughout the Archi- 
pelago, that all interference of 
the Netherlands government in 
the politics of Palembang is un- 
authorized, and that your arrange- 
ments are declared null and void. 

1 expect that the government 
of Batavia will at an early period 
receive instructions to withdraw 
from Palembang ; at all events, 
an immediate reference will be 
made to his majesty's ministers 
on the subject, and i$ will be for 
the consideration of the autho- 
rities at home, to decide in how 
far the measures pursued by you 
shake the title on which Banca 
was ceded to the king of the Ne- 
therlands. — -Until the affairs of 
Palembang are satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, 1 shall retain the settle- 
ment of Padong on this coast. 

have the honour to be &c. 
(Signed) T. S. Raffles.-— 
P. S. I intrust this letter to 
captain Salmond, who is charged 
with a special mission from me 
to the court of Palembang, and I 
have to request you will respect 
him and his suite accordingly*” 

In consequence of the state of 
affairs thus communicated to 
captain Salmond, and the infor- 
mation he obtained on his route, 
he deemed it advisable to pro- 
ceed without the escort which 
had accompanied him over the 
hills, and to direct that the party 
should not follow until orders 
were received from him, a pre- 
caution taken by capt. Salmond 
in order to prevent the possibility 
of disturbance, or the misinter- 
pretation of his views, which 
under the change that had taken 
place were simply to deliver my 
Vol. LXI. 
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letter, and to ascertain the senti- 
ments of the Sultan. 

On the 2nd inst. a dispatch, of 
which the following is an extract, 
was received from capt. Salmond. 

“ I have the honour to inform 
you that myself and suite arrived 
at Palembang about 8 a. m. on 
the 5th inst*, and were received 
by his highness the Sultan Ach- 
med Najemudin, who conducted 
us to the small fort or palace - 
lately occupied by the Ex-Sul- 
tan, which was given us for our 
accommodation. His highness 
immediately entered into the en- 
gagements which you had sug- 
gested, with much pleasure (and 
on which I shall further commu- 
nicate with you on my arrival at 
Fort Marlborough, as 1 am ne- 
cessitated to close this letter in 
haste), and as a proof of his alli- 
ance with the British govern- 
ment, immediately hoisted the 
Union Jack on the walls of the 
fort. — In the afternoon l received 
a visit from captain Bakker, of 
his Netherlands majesty’s frigate 
at anchor in this port, accompa- 
nied by captain Vander Wyck, 
of the engineers, who brought a 
letter from Mr. Muntinghc, to 
which an immediate answer was 
requested ; but as the subject of 
it required some deliberation, the 
want of rest wfyjclji we had expe- 
rienced some days past made me 
desirous to postpone a reply until 
next morning. It however con- 
tained three propositions* to 
which I immediately gave a verbal 
negative answer, that is, 1st. 
That after receiving a reply to 
the letter y*m addressed to him, 

I would immediately fix my de- 
parture for Bencoolen the same 

[Q] day. 
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day. 2nd. That on my return 
home, I would accept of a mili- 
tary safeguard from outside as far 
as the limits of Bencoolen. 3rd. 
That I would immediately with- 
draw the British colours hoisted 
on the Sultan’s palace. — Shortly 
after sunset in the evening, a 
number of the natives, who were 
in the palace with us, informed 
me of the circumstance of an 
armed party having surrounded 
the same, and prevented further 
ingress or egress ; and they w ere 
represented to be the partisans of 
the ex-Sultan and Rajah Ahbib, 
of Siak. I immediately directed 
inquiry to be made at the outer 
gate by whose orders they were 
placed there ; to which they re- 
plied, Mr. Muntinghe’s, and that 
they would oppose any one that 
attempted to pass them. I then 
wrote to Mr. Muntinghe on the 
subject, and was informed, in re- 
ply, that not having acceded to 
the abovementioned requisitions, 
he was called upon to take these 
measures to maintain the rights 
of his majesty the king of the 
Netherlands ; and that, in addi- 
tion to the former requisitions, 
he now added that of demanding 
our arms and ammunition, and 
putting myself and suite under 
the safeguard of the Netherlands 
government, or it would become 
unavoidable to repel, what he was 
pleased to term our hostile mea- 
sures ; to which, of course, I re- 
fused to comply. I soon after- 
wards received another letter 
from Mr. Muntinghe, principally 
on political points, to which it 
was unnecessary for me to reply, 
and concluded upon insisting 
upon his first offer. In answer I 


referred him to my former letter. 
At half-past three a. m. on the 
5th, 1 was awoke, and found that 
three officers with an armed party 
were come to the palace, and, 
upon their entrance, they pre- 
sented a letter from Mr. Mun- 
tinghe to surrender myself and 
suite. I objected to deliver over 
the arms, but told the officers 
that I would parade the Bugg- 
uesses, and if they thought proper, 
they might take them, which 
they did, when an armed force of 
Europeans were brought in front, 
and wew T ere immediately escorted 
to the water-side by an armed 
party of Europeans and natives, 
and conveyed over here. The 
side arms of myself and Bug- 
guesse officers were left us.— My 
political functions being at an 
end, I have written a private letter 
to lieutenant Ilaslain, recom- 
mending him to return with the 
escort to Moarro Bulliti to wait 
your further orders, and beg to 
inform you that I consider it as 
impossible for them to land here, 
or even to proceed down the 
river, if opposed, w'hich it is most 
probable they would be by the 
vessels of war of his majesty the 
king of the Netherlands now at 
anchor off the fort.” 

Capt. Salmond having ascer- 
tained that the Sultan had in no 
way committed himself to the 
Netherlands government by any 
legal act, the following are the 
articles of the treaty entered into 
on the 4th July, 1818: 

“ This is a solemn treaty this 
day entered into betw'een his 
highness Ratoo Achraed Naje- 
mudin, Sultan of Palembang, on 
the one side, and captain Francis 
Salmond, 
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Salmond, as the representative of 
the hon. sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, lieut. governor of Fort 
Marlbro*, on the other: — 1. His 
highness being desirous of the 
protection of the British govern- 
ment, and of excluding all other 
European nations from his domi- 
nions, the lieut. governor of Fort 
Marlborough hereby agrees to 
furnish such military establish- 
ment as shall be adequate. 2. The 
Sultan, on his part, agrees to re- 
ceive the said military establish- 
ment, and to provide for the ex- 
penses thereof. Signed, sealed, 
and delivered, in duplicate, at 
Palembang, this 4th day of July, 
1818.” 

It may not be unnecessary to 
remark, that the first application of 
the Sultan for the advice and as- 
sistance of the lieut.-govemor of 
Bencoolen was received on the 
17th June ; and that on the 21st 
June his highness was informed 
that the British government would 
render him the protection requir- 
ed ; that in the interim, and while 
informed of the preliminaries be- 
tween Palembang and Bencoolen, 
the Dutch commissioner com- 
menced his measures of coercion; 
and that on the 4th of July the 
engagements between the court 
of Palembang and the lieutenant- 
overnor of Bencoolen were con- 
rmed and proclaimed by the 
hoisting of the British flag on 
the walls of the fort. — In expla- 
nation, it would appear, that on 
the 24th of June, only ten days 
previous to the arrival of captain 
Salmond, and while it was pub- 
licly known that a British agent 
was on his way to Palembang, 
rafts and provisions having been 
provided by the Sultan for the 
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convenience of the party on their 
way down the river, the unfortu- 
nate Sultan was compelled to re- 
sign his authority, and to deliver 
over his palace. On that day the 
Dutch commissioner stated that 
he obtained seals and signatures 
to a treaty, which nominally 
transferred all authority to the 
Dutch ; but it is not proved in 
what manner the same was ob- 
tained. That they were obtained 
in an unlaw ful manner, that is to 
say, vi et armis , and by intimida- 
tion, cannot be denied ; apd, in- 
deed, the letter from the Sultan 
above quoted, and the act of his 
immediately hoisting the British 
flag, would be sufficient evidence, 
were not the details which could 
be produced conclusive on this 
head. The Sultan is understood 
to be at this moment a close pri- 
soner ; and, not to introduce into 
this paper any particular which 
might be construed into a desire 
to lower the character of these 
proceedings below a fair standard, 
it may be sufficient to insert the 
following extracts from the com- 
missioner’s statement, in order 
that it may be contrasted with 
the evidence above adduced : — 

“ I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your official 
letter, dated Fort Marlborough, 
the 24th of June last. If the in- 
formation which has reached you 
with regard to the measures I was 
pursuing at Palembang, under 
the authority of the commis- 
sioners-general, has been able to 
raise your surprise and astonish- 
ment, it was on the other hand 
with no less degree of regret and 
consternation that I was affected 
on the perusal of your letter, and 
on being apprised of the further 
[2 q ] measures 
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measures you had determined 
upon, if you allow me to say, 
on such a slight foundation.— 
The natives, on whose reports 
only every information depended 
that could have reached Fort 
Marlborough at the date of your 
dispatches, left Palembang at a 
period when I myself had not yet 
arrived at that place, when no 
overtures of any nature had as 
yet been made to the court of 
Palembang, when the military 
force stationed at Palembang w*as 
still far below the usual rate of 
that garrison, and when of conse- 
quence every intelligence sent off 
with regard to the demands I had 
to make, and to the military force 
I should station there, could only 
be conjectural and premature, 
and naturally would be exag- 
gerated and erroneous. — So they 
have in fact proved to be. The 
military force even now col- 
lected at Palembang falls short 
of what a usual garrison ought 
to be, and does certainly not 
exceed the limits of a mere 
protection to a settlement where 
not a single entrenchment nor 
place of safety is to be found. 
— If, therefore, the usual means 
of self-preservation have been 
able to raise the apprehensions 
and anxiety of a pusillanimous 
court, it is a mere accident, not 
to be imputed either to me or to 
the higher powers under whose 
authority I was acting. — Nor did 
my instructions say to use threats 
or military force against any of 
the Sultans. — It was not these 
warlike means that were depended 
upon for the success of my mission. 
A hope for this success was raised 
on a better foundation: on the 
natural force of truth in con- 


vincing the Sultan Naya Moedin 
of his wrongs, and of the acts of 
hostility which he had committed, 
or allowed to be committed, by 
his subjects, as well on our own 
territories as on those of our al- 
lies, and qn the irresistible in- 
fluence which the principles of a 
liberal and humane administration 
would have on the hearts of all 
the people of Palembang, as 60on 
as they were tendered to them, in 
lieu of that state of bondage and 
oppression to which they had 
been degraded by the unwar- 
rantable conduct of their Sultan, 
Naya Moedin, and his adherents. 
And, instead of threats snd war- 
like force, I have the greatest 
satisfaction to acquaint you, that 
it was by mere peaceful and per- 
suasive means, not only w ithout 
drawing a sword or firing a shot, 
but without a single affray, with- 
out any individual being hurt, or 
even restrained or curtailed in his 
personal rights or liberty, that I 
w as fortunate enough to establish 
a new state of affairs in this coun- 
try, and to obtain the free assent 
of both the reigning and the ex- 
Sultan to arrangements which, 
according to my owm view of the 
subject, and under the orders un- 
der which I acted, most certainly 
I had a right to make ; and from 
the operations of which, it may 
be expected, that the w hole po- 
pulation of Palembang, from the 
very low state of want and op- 
pression to which they have been 
reduced, will make a rapid stretch 
towards the enjoyment of ease 
and plenty, and of all those rights 
and comforts which are depen- 
dant on a state of personal secu- 
rity and civilization — It was by 
the warlike rumours of your mi- 
litary 
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btary detachments descending 
from the mountains that my mes- 
sengers were stopped on their 
way, going up to the poor inha- 
bitants of the country, to an- 
nounce to them the abolition of 
their Tiban and Tookon, of every 
kind of forced labour and delivery 
of produce, and, above all, of the 
abominable custom of enslaving, 
not only individuals, but whole 
families and generations of them, 
for the trifling amount of a civil 
debt. — But how could it be the 
fate of these humane principles, 
to be stopped in their course by 
a friend to humanity, by excel- 
lence ? how could the patron of 
these principles rise up in oppo- 
sition to the accomplishment of 
his own system, and the lieut.- 
govemor of Fort Marlborough 
oppose, what it was, and ever will 
be, the glory of the late lieut.- 
governor of Java to have first 
proclaimed? — I am sensible, hon. 
Sir, you would want here to put 
a stop to my argument ; you 
would remind me that it is on a 
right by contract that you found 
your claims, and, pointing to the 
final clause of the treaty you 
allude to, propose your system, 
that the Sultan of Palembang was 
an independant prince, under the 
protection of the British govern- 
ment, where former rights were 
to be left untouched, even should 
humanity suffer by it.— As it 
seems that on these points a dif- 
ference of opinion has existed be- 
tween the commissioners-general 
and che late British authorities on 
the island of Java, it perhaps 
might be my duty to withhold 
from entering on the subject: 
and confining myself to the or- 
uers under which I am bound to 
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act, I refer you for explanations 
to the higher authorities at Java; 
but considering the decisive mea- 
sures you have already entered 
upon, and the circuitous way by 
wnich any explanation could 
reach you from Java, I will take 
it upon myself to enter into some 
explanation, though always with 
due deference, and save the dif- 
ferent view my superiors might 
take of the subject * * * 

On the tone in which the Ne« 
therlands government are deter- 
mined to maintain their system, 
some idea may be formed by the 
following additional extract from 
the letter of the commissioner at 
Palembang 

“ Of the facts constituting such 
a breach of faith ( on the part of 
the Sultan) they, the Netherlands 
government, are naturally, as an 
independent power, the sole judge 
in these quarters of the earth; 
and it would be highly improper 
to enter into any justification of 
them but before their higher au- 
thorities at home, who have a 
right to call for it, and to whom 
a reference lies open on the sub- 
ject.” 

On the act of publicly arrest- 
ing the person of the British re- 
presentative, after that officer was 
publicly accredited and recog- 
nised m that capacity by the 
Dutch commissioner, and while 
he was sleeping under the pro- 
tection of the British flag, hoisted 
by an independent prince in al- 
liance with Great Britain, there 
can be but one opinion ; but so 
little is an act of the kind now 
thought of by the Dutch autho- 
rities, that the commissioner, 
though voluminous in his cor- 
respondence on other points, does 
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not even condescend to offer an 
explanation, much less an apo- 
logy, on this. Whatever mea- 
sures might have been found ne- 
cessary for the support of the 
authority that thus had so unjus- 
tifiably been wrested from the 
hands of an unfortunate prince, 
under the immediate protection 
of the British government, it is 
to be regretted that nothing less 
than open insult, and the degra- 
dation of the British character in 
the eyes of the natives, and this 
on a spot where British valour 
had recently been so conspicuous, 
and where the Dutch gratitude 
was so imperiously called for, 
would have been resorted to. 

Justly indignant at conduct so 
unjustifiable on the part of the 
representative of a nation at peace 
and friendship with Great Britain, 
and desirous to check the pro- 
gress of a system of which it is to 
be feared this will not be found 
a solitary instance, I do hereby 
most solemnly and publicly pro- 
test — First, Against the whole of 
the proceedings of the Nether- 
lands government at Palembang, 
as unjustifiable, and in direct vio- 
lation of the rights and treaties 
which it is incumbent on them to 
respect; by which proceedings, 
not only the character of the 
British government is seriously 
involved, but its proceedings with 
regard to Banca rendered question- 
able. — Secondly, I protest against 
the general proceedings of the 
Netherlands government, in dis- 
regarding the solemn protests 
made by the British authorities 
before they quitted Java, and do 
declare mill and void all arrange- 
ments, not provisional in their 
nature, which may have been 


made in defiance of those pro- 
tests.— Thirdly, I further protest 
against any military force being 
sent by the Netherlands govern- 
ment to any place within the 
Archipelago, with which the Eng- 
lish are in alliance and carry on 
trade, in which the Dutch flag 
did not actually fly on the first 
of Jan. 1803, with the exception 
of such as may have been in the 
charge of the British govern- 
ment at that date, and which 
may be regularly transferred. — 
Lastly, and in the strongest man- 
ner, 1 protest and appeal against 
the insult offered to the repre- 
sentative of the British govern- 
ment, in the arrest of the person 
of captain Salmon, the British 
agent at Palembang, holding the 
representatives of the Nether- 
lands government in these seas 
responsible for all the acts of 
aggression and insult connected 
therewith, and which will here- 
after be made known in another 
place, unless prompt and ade- 
quate satisfaction is given. 

In conclusion, I deem it neces- 
sary to state, that the object of 
this protest is not directed against 
the minor measures of their excel* 
lencies the commissioners-gen., 
nor of the commissioner at Pa- 
lembang, nor is it intended to 
affect the personal good under- 
standing and harmony which hap- 
pily prevails. I have reason to 
respect and esteem them. It is 
against the political system which, 
as representatives of the Nether- 
lands government, they have felt 
it their duty to adopt, that I pro- 
test ; a system by which the in- 
terest of the Netherlands govern- 
ment appear to be exclusively 
considered, without the least re- 
ference 
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ference being had in how far the 
honour and interests of the Bri- 
tish nation may be involved there- 
by. To such a system it is in- 
cumbent on me to oppose the 
rights and duties of the British 
government ; and it is to be hoped, 
that when the character and in- 
terests of both nations are duly 
considered and deliberated upon 
by higher authorities, such a li- 
beral policy will be resolved, as 
will at once put an end to the 
confusion and irregularities which 
must continue, and even increase 
to an alarming extent, while the 
present system is allowed to be 
persevered in. 

Done by me, the lieutenant-gov. 
of Fort Marlborough and its 
dependencies, at the Court- 
House at Marlborough, this 
12th day of August, 1818. 

(Signed) 

T. S. Raffles. 

(Registered) 

W. R. Jennings, 
Secretary to Government, and 
Registrar. 

The following documents, re- 
ceived since the signature of the 
above protest, are annexed, as 
connected with the very extraor- 
dinary proceeding at Palembang, 
and from which it would appear 
.that the Sultan Achmed Nuje- 
mudin has been actually deposed, 
.and his brother raised to the 
throne in hi6 place, by the Dutch 
commissioners at Palembang. 

Translation of a Letter from Sul- 
tan Achmed Nujemudin , of Pa- 
lembdng , to the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Bencoolen . 

“ Capt. Salmon, on his arrival 
at Palembang, had immediately 
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an interview with the Sultan, 
when he presented to him a let- 
ter, and a flag that accompanied 
it, from the hon. the lieutenant- 
governor of Fort Marlborough, 
which were received with tne 
greatest joy and with every mark 
of respect. — The flag was trfen 
ordered to be hoisted, and a letter 
sent by captain Salmond to Mr, 
Muntinghe. It is not known what 
may have been the nature of the 
communication thus made, but 
Mr. Muntinghe sent to call capt. 
Salmond, and to order him to pull 
down the British flag which nad 
been hoisted by the Sultan. Cap- 
tain Salmond replied, that he dared 
not to pull it down? and after 
tills, not to enter into details, 
there came a party of Dutch sol- 
diers, together with a party of 
Palembang people favourable to 
the interest of the ex-Sultan, and 
also of Siaks, to the number of at 
least 700 in all, by the two latter 
of whom the residence of the 
young SultaA was surrounded by 
order of the Dutch, so as to pre- 
vent all communication with him. 
—At sunset the flag, according 
to custom, was ordered by the 
Sultan to be lowered and taken 
in. He himself was then confined 
by the Dutch, and no egress or 
ingress on any account permitted, 
and early the following morning 
the flag-staff was cut down by the 
Dutch.— The Sultan’s place of 
confinement was a small apart- 
ment on the eastern side ot the 
new fort, which did not admit of 
more persons being accommo- 
dated there than ten petty offi- 
cers, who were all that were with 
him, the rest of his people being 
obliged to remain outside. Cap- 
tain Salmond and those With him 

were 
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were taken by Mr. Muntinghe, 
at four o’clock in the morning, 
and have now been sent oft’ direct 
to Batavia in a small vessel. — The 
persons who were deputed by the 
Sultan to meet -and receive cap- 
tain Salmond on his arrival at Pa- 
lembang, viz. three Pangerangs, 
a Tummungung, a Ranga, and a 
Demang, were all seized and 
placed under arrest within the 
Dutch entrenchment. — The Sul- 
tan still continues a close pri- 
soner, and no communication is 
permitted between him and any 
one outside. The only persons 
allowed to pass in or out of the 
place where he is confined are 
some women, Who are employed 
to fetch water and buy provisions 
for him, and it is only at stated 
times that this indulgence is 
granted, and for a very limited 
eriod that they are allowed to 
e absent. Such is the inconceiv- 
able state of misery and distress 
to which the Sultan has been re- 
duced. Trusting, however, to 
•the benevolence and compassion 
of the 'British authority at Ben- 
coolen, and firmly relying on as- 
sistance from thence, he ha6 
peaceably iborne with and sub- 
mitted to all that has befallen 
•liim. Night and day he anxiously 
hopes that the honourable the 
lieutenant-governor will afford 
him speedy relief; for so great 
is the misery and the shame he 
'Dow feels, that he cannot keep 
hi6 eyes dry.” 

Deposition of Ki Bah a Sanghing 
and Pali Jenah> taken at Fort 
Marlborough on the 1*1 August , , 
1818 . 

The deponents state as follows ; 
—The fetter this day brought by 


them to Port Marlborough, from 
the Sultan at Palembang, and 
presented to the hon. the lieut.- 
governor was smuggled out of 
the place where the Sultan is at 
present confined, within the pre- 
cincts of the New Fort, by one 
of his female attendants, who are 
employed to fetch water and pro- 
visions, and on that account alone 
are the only persons permitted to 
pass in and out, and that only tft 
stated times, and for very limited 
periods. The strict manner in 
which these women are searched 
by the Dutch guard placed over 
the Sultan, every time they go im 
or come out of his place of con- 
finement, and the circumstance of 
one of them, on whose person a 
letter from the Pangeran Depati 
to his wife, merely respecting 
some domestic affairs, was found, 
being ^ nearly flogged to death, 
rendered much precaution neces- 
sary, and the letter in question 
was accordingly bound on to her 
naked thigh, and thus escaped 
detection. Similar precaution was 
necessary to enable the deponents 
and their followers to get safely 
out of Palembang, guards and 
spies being stationed above the 
town to stop and examine aH per- 
sons passing up and down ; and 
for this purpose they withdrew 
one by one to an appointed place 
of rendezvous m the woods, and 
thence departing togetlier, tra- 
velled bv stealth across the coun- 
try, and by a difficult and cir- 
cuitous route reached Fort Marl- 
boroughin twenty-one days. The 
letter, which, from the hand- 
writing, appears to them to have 
been written either by the Sultan 
himself or his brother the Pange- 
ran Depati, who was in confine- 
ment 
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ment with him, was delivered to 
them by the female already men- 
tioned, with injunctions from the 
Sultan to convey it without de- 
lay to the lieut.-governor of Fort 
Marlborough, and on no account 
to let it fall into the hands of the 
Dutch, or any of the ex-Sultan’s 
people. It was well understood 
that Mr. Muntinghe first of all 
endeavoured to obtain the con- 
sent of the Sultan to arrange- 
ments that were favourable to the 
interests of the ex-Sultan, and 
prejudicial to his own, but of 
which they do not know more of 
the particulars than that the Sul- 
tan was to have a monthly al- 
lowance of one thousand dollars, 
five coyangs of rice, and 100 gant- 
angs of salt, and be paid the gross 
sum of 25,000 dollars, to repair 
and improve the old palace for 
his accommodation. — That the 
Sultan positively refused to enter 
into any such agreement, on which 
Mr. Muntinghe acted as he has 
done, in opposition to the wishes, 
and notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the Sultan ; that they 
are perfectly sure the Sultan never 
put his hand or seal to any treaty 
or written document whatever 
connected with the measure lately 
adopted at Palembang : on the 
contrary, he invariably told Mr. 
Muntinghe that he could not, and 
would not accede to any arrange- 
ments proposed by him ; that he 
had not the power to resist his 
acts, and could not prevent him 
from doing whatever he pleased 
with himself and the country, but 
that he would not voluntarily re- 
sign any of his rights or authority. 
— He refused to move out of the 
palace, although pressed in the 
moat urgent manner to do so, and 

§ 
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it wsls not till after the Dutch 
frigate and other vessels were 
placed opposite to it, and he 
was told that it would positively 
be battered down about his ears, 
and preparations were apparently 
making to carry the threat into 
effect, that he agreed to move into 
that part of it where he is now a 
prisoner, still refusing to quit it 
altogether. — The Regalia were 
not got from him till after the 
departure of captain Salmond for 
Batavia, and many threats had 
been used on the part of Mr. 
Muntinghe, to take him by force 
and send him to Batavia.— The 
ex-Sultan, in consideration of 
being again placed upon the 
throne by Muntinghe, agreed to 
make over to the Dutch the 
whole of the interior of the coun- 
try, and to pay down the sum of 
five lacs of dollars in cash and 
valuables ; the sum of four lacs 
was received by Mr. Muntinghe, 
and shipped by him ; the payment 
of the remaining lac was to be 
made after Mr. Muntinghe’s re- 
turn from the interior, and his 
effecting the expulsion of all the 
British troops from the territory of 
Palembang. — The warlike equip- 
ment which Mr. Muntinghe fit- 
ted for this purpose, consisted of 
about 100 troops, Europeans and 
natives, 100 Siaks, and 1,000 Pa- 
lembang people, armed in various 
ways, and who were conveyed in 
1,804 boats, in which were mount- 
ed eight large guns, and about 
100 small ones. — When they left 
Palembang the Dutch had a ship 
of w'ar of 22 guns, and a large 
military force there. 

(Signed) 

T. S. Raffles. 
Fort Marlboro’, Aug. 15, 1818. 

Sir 
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Sir Stamford Raffles has been 
meritoriously occupied in the 
task of exploring the interior of 
Sumatra, never before penetrated 
by Europeans, with the purpose 
of extending British influence 
over that large and valuable 
island. In three journies he en- 
tered the country in as many dif- 
ferent directions ; proceeding in- 
land from Manua, in the South, 
he reached the provinces occu- 
pied by a people called the Pas- 
summahs ; — from Bencoolen he 
crossed the island to Palembang, 
and in the north he penetrated to 


Menancabon, the celebrated ca- 
pital of the Malay empire. The 
result has been the discovery of 
a magnificent country, highly 
cultivated, abounding in the pre- 
cious metals, and thickly inha- 
bited by a fine race of men, whose 
friendship appears to have been 
effectually conciliated. Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles was successful in 
forming treaties with many'of the 
native princes, in virtue of which 
a new, and apparently rich field 
has been opened to British enter- 
prise and British commerce. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XV. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

Refusal of the United States to admit Consuls from the Republics of 
South America.— Negotiations with Spain respecting the Cession of 
Florida. — Decision of Congress on the Seminole War.— Negro 
Conspiracy in Georgia. — Discussions on Slavery in Missouri.— 
Number of Slaves in the United States. — Commercial embarrass- 
ments* — Address of the President on returning to Washington.—* 
European Emigrants. — Official Letter respecting them. 


HPHE government of the United 
States has been occupied 
during this year with several ob- 
jects of deep interest, some of 
them connected with its foreign 
relations, others with its domes- 
tic polity. Soon after the return 
of the commissioner sent from 
the United States in the year 
1818, to examine and report upon 
the situation of the new republics 
of South America, application 
was made by General aon Leno 
de Clementi to be recognised as 
minister plenipotentiary from the 
republic 6f Venezuela : an official 
refusal to this demand was re- 
turned by authority of the pre- 
sident, on the ground, that the 
name of Clementi had been 
u avowedly affixed to a paper 
drawn up within the United States, 
purporting to be a commission to 
a foreign officer for undertaking 
and executing an expedition in 
violation of the laws of the 
United States,” and also to ano- 
ther paper avowing that act and 
otherwise insulting to the go- 
vernment. Mr. Deforest who 
demanded to be recognised as 
consul general from Buenos 


Ayres, also met with a repulse, 
because the United States could 
not receive him in that capacity 
without an acknowledgment of 
the independence of the govern- 
ment of which Puerreyaon was 
the supreme director. Subse- 
quently, the President laid before 
Congress a report by the se- 
cretary of state concerning per- 
sons desiring to be accredited as 
consuls on behalf of the inde- 
pendent governments of South 
America, in which it was ad- 
mitted, that consuls were re- 
ceived by the government of the 
United States from acknowledged 
sovereign powers with whom 
they had no treaty; — it was 
added however, on the authority 
of Vattel, that the appointment 
could not be carried fully into 
effect without recognising the 
authority of the sovereign from 
whom it . proceeded. In these 
facts, the determination of the 
United States to stand neutral in 
the great contest between Spain 
and her colonies till success shall 
decide it, may clearly be dis- 
cerned. 

The negotiations with Spain 
respecting 
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respecting the cession of the and Ambrister, and decided in 
Floridas met with numerous ob- the negative, 
stacles; Ferdinand VII was in- The amendment moved by Mr. 
duced to refuse the ratification of Cobb to the resolution reported 
the treaty already signed by his by the Committee of military 
plenipotentiary, which it had Deen affairs, having been modified, was 
stipulated that he should give at then rejected, 
latest in the month of August ; The Committee rose and re- 
but he at the same time declared ported its decision, 
his intention of sending to the A motion was made to post- 
United States a confidential mi- pone indefinitely the further con- 
nister to explain the causes of sideration of the whole subject ; 
this delay. The light in which when, 

the conduct of the king of Spain After some discussion, the 
was regarded in the cabinet of previous question was required, 
Washington, and the measures and being taken, was decided in 
proposed in consequence, will the affirmative ; which precluded 
best appear from the message of any other than a direct question 
the president to congress, printed on the proposition before the 
as well as the treaty itself amongst House. 

our State Papers. On the question, then, to con- 

The conduct of the war with cur in disagreeing to so much 
the Seminole Indians by general of the report as relates to the 
Jackson, formed the subject of a case of Arbuthnot, the vote was, 
long and able report from a by yeas and nays — 
select committee to the senate in For concurrence in disagreeing 
congress [See State Papers] on to it, 108 — Against it, 62. 
which basis warm debates were On the question to concur in 
carried on during a period of disagreeing to so much of the 
three weeks. report as relates to Ambrister— 

In conclusion the whole ques- For concurrence in disagree- 
tion involving very momentous ment, 107 — Against it, 63. 
constitutional points, was decided A motion was then made by 
favorably to the general whose Mr. Cobb, that the House do 
military zeal had been declared come to the following reso- 
by the committee to have over- lution — 

stepped the boundaries of law, Resolved, that the late seizure 
of justice, and of humanity, of the Spanish posts at Pensa- 
The strength and perseverance cola and St. Carlos de Barancas, 
of the minorities strikingly dis- in West Florida, by the army of 
played itself however in each the United States, was contrary 
successive stage of the business, to the constitution of the United 
The question was taken on the States, 
resolution reported by the com- A motion was made to post- 
mittee on military affairs, dis- pone indefinitely the further con- 
approving the proceedings in the sideration of the proposition, and 
trial and execution of Arbuthnot decided in the negative— 

Far 
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For the postponement, 83; 
Against it, 87* 

The main question was then 
taken on Mr. Cobb's motion, and 
decided in the negative— 

For agreeing to it, 70 ; Against 
4t, 100. 

The planters of Georgia had 
long been disquieted by those ap- 
prehensions of domestic trea- 
chery which the justice of Pro- 
vidence appears to have insepa- 
rably connected with the exist- 
ence of domestic slavery; and 
in the month of May their vigi- 
lance led to the detection or a 
formidable conspiracy. It ap- 
peared that a plan had been 
framed by the negroes of Au- 
gusta and the neighbouring plan- 
tations to set fire to the city and 
destroy the inhabitants; after 
which they designed to take pos- 
session of the shipping of Savan- 
nah and to atta or the town, and 
ultimately to transport themselves 
to Florida or St. Domingo. After 
a patient investigation of the 
whole plot, several ofche leaders 
were round guilty -and put to 
death; one of the number is 
stated to have been actively en- 
gaged in the insurrection and 
massacre in St. Domingo during 
the year 1793. 

No political question has come 
home more forcibly, or in a greater 
variety of forms, to the bosom 
of every citizen of America than 
that of the continuance of negro 
slavery in their free and mighty 
empire. By the inhabitants of 
the northern, or eastern states, 
this practice has long been re- 
garded as the bane and oppro- 
brium of their country ; the im- 
portation of fresh slaves has al- 
ready become illegal in nearly 
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the whole of them, and in many, 
slavery itself has ceased to exist. 
By the planters of the South and 
West, on the contrary, the privi- 
lege of cultivating die soil by the 
labor of slaves is still defended 
with all the pertinacity of avarice, 
and justified on the detestable 
plea of necessity. In Congress, 
the opponents of slavery had 
gained several victories ; and 
unable to procure its universal 
and immediate abolition, they 
had at least succeeded to a con- 
siderable extent in settling limits 
to its duration; and they had 
hoped to put an effectual check 
to its establishment in the newly- 
settled states of the West. Dur- 

7 the session of 1818, the state 
Missouri was rejected as a 
member of the Union solely be- 
cause its inhabitants opposed the 
insertion of a clause to preclude 
the further progress and conti- 
nuance of slavery. On the other 
hand, the inhabitants of Missouri 
denied the right of the legisla- 
ture to exercise any other con- 
trol ever the articles of a state- 
constitution, than what should be 
necessary to preserve its repub- 
lican character. A meeting on 
the subject was held in the 
month of May 1819, at the re- 
mote town of St. Louis, where 
it was voted, amongst other re- 
solutions, that a second attempt 
on the part of Congress to oppose 
their admission on such grounds, 
would be an attempt to expel the 
territory of Missouri from the 
federation of the States, and 
would compel them to exercise 
the right which is inherent in 
every province, of forming a 
constitution and state-govern- 
ment for themselves. This im- 
portant 
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portant affair in which the inter- 
ests of justice and humanity were 
threatened on one side, and the 
integrity of the North American 
union on the other, has subse- 
quently engaged the most serious 
deliberation of Congress, but 
the result remains to be reported 


in the history of the* ensuing 
year. In the meantime, the fol- 
lowing appalling statements re- 
specting tne magnitude of the 
evil of slavery m the United 
States, has been published in that 
country, from documents of un- 
questionable authority. 


The whole number of slaves in all the States of the Union was, as 
appears by the census of each of the following years, 

In 1790 In 1800 In 1810 

694,280 ' 889,881 1,165,441 

Increase in 10 years, from 1790 to 1800, 203,624 
Increase in 10 years, from 1800 to 1810, 251,875 
Increase in 20 years, from 1790 to 1810, 481,160 

The slave population from 1790 to 1800 increased 14-81 per cen- 
tum ; from 1800 to 1810, 35-84 ; and from 1790 to 1810, 70-75 per 
centum ; and the ratio of increase, it will be observed, is augmenting, 
the first ten years being under per centum, and the latter ten yean 
upwards of & per centum per annum. The number of free persons 
in the United States, according to official returns, were, in 


1790 ... 3,190,455 | 1800 ... 4,356,032 J 1810 ... 5,947,678 
“ and all other persons except Indians not taxed,” 

1790 ... 59,120 | 1800 ... 108,607 | 1810 ... 181,924 

From these facts, principally extracted from “ Scybcrt's Statistics" 
it appears that in the year 1810, when the last census was taken, nearly 
l-6th part of the whole population were slaves ! They were at that 
time divided among the states as follows, viz. 


Rhode Island 108 

Connecticut 310 

New York 15,017 

New Jersey 10,851 

Pennsylvania 795 

Delaware 4,177 

Maryland 111,502 

Virginia 392,518 

New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, and Ohio, ore 
already fortunately exempted 
from the presence of this great 
moral and political evil. Penn- 
sylvania and New York will like- 
wise soon take their station in the 
same rank, having made the re- 


North Carolina 168,824 

South Carolina 196,365 

Georgia 105,218 

Kentucky 80,561 

Tennessee 44,535 

Louisiana 34,660 


Total 1,165,441 

quisite legislative provision. The 
increase in number, since the year 
1810, is probably 300,000 more. 

The commercial embarrass- 
ment and distress so prevalent 
in Europe, has readied Ame- 
rica also ; a sudden and ruinous 
fall in the value of every species 

•f 
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of commodity took place, in con- displaying on all occasions that 
sequence of a general failure of manly and independent spirit, 
demand: the state banks almost without which no institutions, 
throughout the Union were in- however pure in their principles, 
volved in difficulties, and the ina- can be long sustained ; a people 
nagement of several became the attached to each other, by the 
subject of severe scrutiny ; pri- ties of Consanguinity and a com- 
vate failures grew alarmingly fre- mon interest-— ties constantly 
quent, and an universal want of gaining strength from causesthat 
confidence impeded and nearly are daily developing themselves, 
destroyed commercial inter- “ While these powerful causes 
course. No very permanent bind us so closely together, and 
check to the prosperity of (he we continue to exhibit such une- 
country appears however to be quivocal proofs of it to the world, 
apprehended from the result of rendering justice, as we do, to 
this commercial crisis, however every other nation, we may ex- 
distressing for the moment ; and pect a like return from them, and 
the president, on his return in shall not fail to obtain it. 

August to the city of Washing- “ Although in these jemmies 
ton, after a long progress through ' my attention has been principally 
the extended territories com- directed to the great objects of 
mitted to his administration, thus -defence, yet to them it has not 
expressed his general satisfaction been exclusively confined. 1 have 
in what he had observed in an endeavoured to examine with 
answer to an address of the cor- care the* dependence and con- 
poration and citizens. nexion of the various parts of 

“ In returning to the seat of our union on each other, and 
the national government, after so have observed, with great satis- 
long an absence, and so exten- faction, the eminent advantages 
sive a journey, I derive very great which they respectively derive 
satisfaction, as you will readily from the intercourse existing be- 
conceive, from so kind a recep- tween them, 
tion by my fellow-citizens and ** To the condition of the In- 
neighbours. dians I have always paid atten- 

“ In the view which I took tion, and shall feel happy in 
during my former, as well as my giving effect, as far as 1 may be 
recent tour, through so great a able, to the wise and salutary 
portion of the Union, I have laws of Congress, calculated to 
seen every thing which could give promote their civilization and 
satisfaction to one who takes a Happiness, 
deep interest* in the welfare and “ In the improvement of this 
prosperity of his country, abound- metropolis the whole nation is 
ing as it does in all the means interested. It is gratifying to me 
necessary for public defence and to find, that there is but one opi- 
individual comfort ; a people vir- nion on this subject. In provid- 
tuous and intelligent, attached ing the necessary public build- 
to their free institutions, and ings, and promoting the growth 
firmly resolved support them, and prosperity of this city, Con- 

11 r*»* 
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gress have heretofore displayed a 
liberal policy, in which, it may 
be presumed, they will persevere. 
To give effect to such a policy 
will afford me peculiar satis- 
faction.” 

It may here deserve mention, 
that since the general peace, 
large bodies of distressed pea- 
santry from various countries of 
the European continent, had 
been impelled to cross the At- 
lantic in search of the means of 
subsistence which their native 
soil no longer afforded. Many 
of these unfortunate emigrants, 
ignorant in every respect of the 
state of the country which they 
had chosen as an asylum, and 
destitute of every resource against 
immediate disappointment, found 
themselves soon after their ar- 
rival, in astate of forlorn and help- 
less misery which excited at 
once commiseration for the im- 
mediate sufferers, and alarm for 
the fate of the thousands who 
were preparing to follow them. 
In this emergency M. Maurice 
de Furstenwaerter, by whom va- 
rious benevolent efforts had been 
made to relieve the distresses of 
German emigrants to the United 
States, wisely judged it an act of 
patriotism to publish in Germany 
the following official communica- 
tion received from the American 
government. — A document strik- 
ingly illustrative of the genius of 
a commonwealth. 

“ Washington, June 14*, 1819. 

" Sir, — I have had the honour 
of receiving your letter of the 
22nd of April, with the enclosure 
of the Baron de Gagern, your 
relative, and a copy of your 
printed report: I hope, and in- 
deed entertain no doubt, that the 


latter may be of great utility to 
such of your countrymen as may 
have formed erroneous ideas with 
regard to emigration from Eu- 
rope to this country. It has 
been clearly show n to you, and 
you have accurately seized the 
idea in your report, that the go- 
vernment of the United States 
has never taken any steps to in- 
vite or encourage emigrants to 
come from any part of Europe to 
America. It has never held out 
any inducements to draw to this 
country the subjects of a foreign 
state. Motives of humanity have 
sometimes determined it to offer 
certain facilities to some emi- 
grants who may have arrived here 
with the intention of establishing 
themselves here, and who had 
need of particular assistance for 
executing their intention. Nei-' 
ther the government of the 
Union, nor the different states 
that compose it, despise or dis- 
dain the increase of strength and 
prosperity which the nation might 
receive from a mass of new inha- 
bitants, healthful, laborious, and 
temperate ; nor are they more 
indifferent to the great advan- 
tages which this country has de- 
rived, and is still deriving, from 
the concourse of adopted chil- 
dren coming from Germany ; but 
there is one principle on which 
all the institutions of this re- 
public are founded, and which is 
a permanent objection to grant- 
ing favours to new comers. This 
is not a country of privileges, but 
of an equality of rights. The 
Sovereigns of Europe grant to 
certain classes of individuals cer- 
tain privileges, which have some 
object of political utility ; but it 
is the general opinion here, that 
privileges 
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privileges groped lo one claps of 
people are necessarily an injury 
to some other, 

“ Emigrants from Germany, 
or from any other country, have 
not on arriving here any favour 
to expect from the governments ; 
but in case they should desire to 
become citizens of the state, they 
may flatter themselves with en- 
joying the same rights as the 
nature? of the country. If they 
possess property, they may 
reckon gpoa Ending the means of 
increasjpg it with moderation, 
but with certainty ; if they are 
poor, but laborious, honest, and 
know how tp be satisfied with a 
Hula, t^ey will succeed in gain- 
mgenojjgh t9 snppprt themselve? 
and thepr families ; they will pasp 
an independent, but a laborious 
and painful l#e, and if they can- 
not accommodate themselves to 
the moral, political, and physical 
state of this country, the Atlantic 
Ocean will always be open to 
them to return to their native 
countries. They must bend their 
characters to necessity, or they 
will assuredly fail as Americans 
in all their schemes of fortune ; 
they must throw off, as it were, 
their European skin, never more 
to resume it; they must direct 
their thoughts rather forwards 
towards their posterity, than be- 
hind them to their ancestors; 
they must persuade themselves 
that whatever may be their own 
sentiments, those of their chil- 
dren will assuredly approach 
more to the habits of the coun- 
try, and wifi catch something of 
the haughtiness, perhaps a little 
contemptuousness, which they 
have themselves remarked witn 
surprise in the general character 
Vo l . LXI. 
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of this people* and perhaps still 
more particularly in the indivi- 
duals of German origin who are 
born in this country. 

“ This sen timent of superiority 
over all other nations, which 
never leaves them, and which has 
been so very displeasing to fo- 
reigners who have visited our 
shores, proceeds from the opinion 
entertained by each individual, 
that in quality of a member of 
society there is no person in this 
country superior to him. Prquq 
of this feeling, he regards with 
some haughtiness those nations 
among whom the mas§ of the 
people are regarded as subordi- 
nate to certain privileged 9I asses, 
and where men are great pf in- 
significant by the hazard of their 
birth. But from this it also hap- 
pens, that po government in tne 
world hqs so little pieans of be- 
stowing favour as that of the 
United States. The governments 
are the servants of the people, 
and they are regarded as such by 
the people, who create and de- 
pose them. 

“ They are elected to admi- 
nister the public affairs for a 
short space of time, and when 
the people are not satisfied with 
them, they cease to maintain 
them in their functions. But if 
the means of the government to 
do good are limited, the means 
of doing ill are limited also. De- 
pendence here in the affairs of 
government is precisely in the 
inverse ratio of what takes place 
in Europe. The people here do 
not depend upon those that go- 
vern tnem; out the latter, at 
such, depend constantly upon the 
good will of the people. 

“ We know very well that of 

[R] the 
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the quantity of foreigners who 
every year come to our country 
to fix their abode, none of them 
come from taste, or from any re- 
gard to a country to which they 
are totally strangers, and of which 
the Germans do not understand 
even the language. We know 
that they come here not for our 
advantage, but for their own ; 
not to labour for our prosperity, 
but to ameliorate their own con- 
dition. Thus we expect to see 
very few individuals of Europe 
who enjoy in their own country 
ease, happiness, or even any gra- 
tification, come and settle in 
America. Those who are happy 
and contented remain at home, 
and it requires a principle of mo- 
tion not less powerful than want 
to remove a man from his native 
country, and the place where the 
tombs of his ancestors are placed. 


Of the small number of emi- 
grants of fortune who endea- 
voured to settle in our country, 
a considerable portion were dis- 
satisfied with our singular cus- 
toms, and after a certain resi- 
dence returned home. There are 
certainly some exceptions; and 
in the most opulent and distin- 
guished class of our fellow-citi- 
zens, we have the good fortune 
to count some individuals who 
would have acquired fortune and 
distinctions, even had they not 
passed into a new country, and 
another portion of the world* 
We should feel great satisfaction 
in seeing yourself among this 
number, ana that it would accoind 
with your dispositions and senti- 
ments. I have the honour to be. 
Sir, Ac. 

u John Quincy Adams.” 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Venezuela — Expedition of MoriUo against Angustura defeated— Re- 
volution of New Granada — Victory of Rojaca — Flight of the Viceroy 
—Occupation of New Granada by the Army of Venezuela — Buenos 
Ayres —Operations in Chili . 


T HE progress of that great 
political operation, the suc- 
cessive enfranchisement of the 
vast provinces of Spanish Ame- 
rica from the control of the 
mother country, and their forma- 
tion into a cluster of separate but 
allied republics, continues to 
render this portion of the western 
hemisphere an object of profound 
attention to every people of the 
civilized world. 

On this ample scene, several 
distinct centres of action are dis- 
tinguishable, which it will fce ex- 
pedient slightly to indicate before 
a more minute detail is attempted 
of the events of the year. 

The city of Angustura on the 
river Orinoco, has become the 
capital of the republic of Vene- 
zuela, of which Simon Bolivar is 
the president. It was against 
this state exclusively that the 
Spaniards were enabled to carry 
on military operations during 
1819, and the campaign of gene- 
ral MoriUo against the patriots 
of Venezuela, with the progress 
of the latter in the kingdom of 
New Granada, will form the most 
prominent feature of the ensuing 
narrative. The United States of 
the river de la Plata, of which 
Buenos Ayres may be termed 
the soul, nave experienced no 


disturbance from the mother 
country beyond the menace of 
invasion by the mighty armament 
which so long a series of impedi- 
ments has still detained within 
the harbour of Cadiz. Monte 
Video, and the surrounding dis- 
trict on the northern shore of the 
Plata, are held by Artigas, an in- 
dependent chieftain with whom 
the authorities of Buenos Ayres 
carry on by turns hostilities and 
negotiations. 

The republic of Chili united in 
a strict alliance with Buenos 
Ayres, besides securing its own 
independence, has been enabled 
to carry on offensive war against 
Spain by sea ; and it was with the 
fleet of Chili that lord Cochrane 
has attacked Callao, and placed 
for some time the whole coast of 
Peru in a state of blockade. 
Macgregor, by whom Portobello 
was surprised and plundered, is 
said to be avowed by none of the 
new republics, and can therefore 
be regarded in no other light 
than a free booter, and the same 
may be said of the person styled 
commodore Aury. We now re- 
turn to the principal seat of war. 

Venezuela . — Early in the spring, 
general MoriUo the Spanish com- 
mander-in-chief, quitted his head 
quarters in the city of Caraccas 
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at the head of about 10,000 men, success decided the destination 
and directing his course inland, of the troops at Margaretta. 
entered unon a toilsome route of The Spanish squadron of six 
many hundreds of miles with the large vessels and eight flecheras 
intention of reaching the banks of haa been shut up by the Vene- 
the Orinoco and dispossessing zuelan fleet of 15 ships of war, 
the independents of the city of in the port of Cumana, which was 
Angostura their capital. In the placed in a state of blockade ; 
mean while, Bolivar, who had re- and in the mean time col. Ursler, 
ceived a very important accession w ith 300 English and German 
of force, principally from the ar- auxiliaries under gen. English, 
rival of English troops, prepared forming part of the expedition 
for a campaign comprising a ra- from Margaretta, effected a land- 
ther complicated system of ac- ing at Barcelona, and on July 
tion. An encampment was formed 18th carried the fortress called 
in the Island of Margaretta of the Moro, with the loss of only 
about 1,500 men, who were to 13 men. Three Spanish ships 
remain there in readiness till cir- which came with troops in aid of 
cumstances should decide on the place were also captured, and 
what point of the coast a descent another division of general Ur- 
might be attempted with most deneta’s force from Margaretta, 
effect in support of the operations disembarked to the leeward of 
carrying on in the interior : ge- Cumana to form the siege of that 
neral Santander was disputched place. Santander advancing into 
to the westward to oppose the the plains of Casanare, forming 
advance of a body of troops sent the western boundary of the pro- 
from New Granada to form a vince of Parinas, encountered a 
function with Morillo ; General Spanish division of about 3,500 
Marino marched into the pro- men, over whom he gained a 
vince of Barcelona to intercept splendid victory, cutting to pieces 
the division of Morillo’s army or making prisoners of the w hole, 
wdiich was destined for an at- Disappointed of this expected 
tempt upon Angostura ; and Bo- reinforcement, Morillo, notwith- 
livar in person, attended by Paez, standing some partial advantages 
at the head of a light cavalry with which he began the cam- 
armed with lances, composed of paign, was gradually driven back, 
the free people of colour and the by the incessant harassing of un 
inhabitants of the plains, called enemy greatly superior to him in 
Llaneros, watched the motions of cavalry ; and retreating north- 
Morillo himself. On every point wards and westwards, received, 
the efforts of the Venezuelans on July 26th, a defeat at a place 
were crowned with success. Ma- called Columboso, a short dis- 
rino totally defeated the force tance from the mouth of the lake 
opposed to him at a place called of Maracaibo. 

Cispero or Centaura, in the neigh- In the state of feebleness and 
bourhood of Barcelona, and con- destitution to which the army of 
centrating his forces advanced Morillo had thus been reduced, 
upon that important city. This Bolivar was enabled to avail him- 
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self to the utmost of the victory 
of Santander, by which an unob- 
structed course was opened into 
the kingdom of New Grenada ; a 
province already ripe for revolu- 
tion, from the inhabitants of 
which he received frequent depu- 
tations, congratulating him on 
his victories, and offering him 
supplies of men and money. De- 
parting from the cautious and 
defensive system which he had 
judged it necessary to preserve 
in the early part of the campaign, 
the president directed his march 
from Varinas towards Santa Fe 
de Bogota, the distant capital of 
New Grenada. His own bulle- 
tins will best record his success. 

BATTLE OF BOJACA. 

Fourth Bulletin of the Liberating 
Army of New Granada . 

Yesterday, at day-light, our 
advanced corps giving notice that 
the enemy was in march by the 
road of Samaca, the army was 
put under arms ; and as soon as 
it was ascertained that he in- 
tended passing the bridge of 
Bojaca, in order to open direct 
communication, and oe in con- 
tact with the capital, we marched 
by the high-road to prevent him, 
or force him to give battle. 

At two in the afternoon, the 
enemy’s first division reached the 
bridge, where he saw only our 
advance of cavalry. Not then 
able to ascertain our force, and 
believing those opposed to him 
were nothing more than a re- 
connoitering party, he attacked 
them with his Cazadores to clear 
the way whilst the main body fol- 
lowed up. Our divisions quick- 
ened their march, and to the 
great surprise of the enemy, the 
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whole of our infantry showed 
themselves in a column on a 
height commanding his position. 
The enemy’s van had ascended 
part of the road, following our 
advance, and the remainder of 
his army was below, about a quar- 
ter of a league from the bridge, 
and showed a force of 3,000 men. 

Our battalion of Cazadores of 
the van sent out a company of 
skirmishers, and with the re- 
mainder in column attacked the 
enemy’s Cazadores, and drove 
them back precipitately to a wall, 
from whence they were also dis- 
lodged ; they then passed the 
bridge, and took up a position on 
the other side, and in the mean- 
while our infantry came down, 
and the cavalry marched along 
the road. 

The enemy made a movement 
by his right, which was opposed 
by the rifles, and the British com- 
pany. The battalions, first of 
Barcelona and Paez’s Bravos, 
with the squadron of the cavalry 
of the upper plain, marched by 
the centre. The battalion of the 
line of New Granada, and the 
Guides of the rear, joined the 
battalion of Cazadores and formed 
the left. The columns of Tunja 
and Socorro remained in reserve. 

The action began at the same 
instant all along the line, general 
Anzoategui directed the opera- 
tions of the centre and right ; he 
ordered a battalion to be attacked 
which the enemy had sent out as 
skirmishers in a glen, and forced 
it to retire on the main body, 
which, formed in column on a 
height with three pieces of ar- 
tillery in the centre and two 
corps of cavalry in the flanks, 
waited the attack. 

Our 
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Our troops of the centre, dis- 
regarding the fire of some corps 
of the enemy posted on their left 
flank, attacked the main body. 
The enemy gave a dreadful fire, 
but our troops, with the most 
daring movements, executed with 
the strictest discipline, surround- 
ed all the enemy’s corps. The 
squadron of cavaliy of the Upper- 
plain charged with its wonted 
valour, and from that moment all 
the efforts of the Spanish general 
were fruitless; he lost his posi- 
tion. The company of horse 
grenadiers (all Spaniards) was 
the first that cowardly left the 
field of battle. The infantry en- 
deavoured to reform on another 
height, and was instantly de- 
stroyed. A corps of cavalry in 
reserve waited ours with the 
lances in rest, and was pierced 
through-and-through bv our 
lancers ; the whole Spanish army, 
in complete rout and closed in on 
all sides, after suffering dreadful 
carnage, threw down their arms 
and surrendered. 

With an almost simultaneous 
movement, general Santander, 
who directed the operations of 
the left, and who had met with 
an inconsiderable resistance from 
the enemy's van, and to which he 
had only opposed his Cazadores, 
charged with some companies of 
tlie battalion of the line, and the 
Guides of the rear passed the 
bridge and completed the victory. 

All the enemy's army remained 
in our hands. General Barreyro, 
commander-in-chief of the army 
of New Granada, is a prisoner, 
and was taken in the field of 
battle by a soldier of the first 
Rifles, Pedro Martinez : the se- 
cond in command, colonel Xime- 
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nez, is also a prisoner ; almost all 
the commandants and majors of 
corps, a multitude of inferior 
officers, and more than 1,600 
men are likewise taken, and more- 
over all their arms, ammunition, 
artillery, horses, &c. &c. Hardly 
50 men escaped, and amongst 
them some chiefs and officers of 
cavalry, who fled before the ac- 
tion was decided. 

General Santander with the 
van, and the Guides of the rear, 
pursued at the same time the dis- 
persed to this place, and general 
Anzoategui, with the remainder 
of the army, remained all night 
in the field. 

The advantages are incalcu- 
lable which will ensue to the re- 
public from the glorious victory 
of yesterday. 

Our troops never triumphed 
more decidedly, and have seldom 
engaged troops so well disci- 
plined, and so well commanded. 

Nothing can be compared to 
the intrepidity with which ge- 
neral Anzoategui at the head of 
two battalions, and a squadron of 
cavalry, attacked and overthrew 
the enemy's main body, and to 
him the victory is in great mea- 
sure due. 

General Santander made his 
movements with vigour and firm- 
ness. The battalions ( Paez’s 
Bravos) and the first of Barce- 
lona, and the squadron of the 
Upper-plain, fought with asto- 
nishing valour. The columns of 
Tunja and Socorro joined the 
left on the battle being decided. 
In short, his excellency is highly 
satisfied with the behaviour of 
every chief, officer, and soldier of 
the liberating army on this me- 
morable day. 

Our 
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Our loss consists in 13 killed 
and 53 wounded; amongst the 
former, lieutenant of cavalry, 
N. Perez, and the Rev. Miguel 
Di&z, chaplain of the van; and 
amongst the latter, major Joseph 
Raphael de las Heras, captain 
Johnston, and lieutenant Rivero. 

General head-quarters, in V enta 
Quemada, the 8th of August. 

C. SOUBLETTE, 

Chief of the Staff. 

Fifth Bulletin of the Liberating 
Army . 

Lieutenant-col. Mugica, with 
the corps of Guides and Dra- 
goons, continued the pursuit of 
the enemy on the 8th, at day- 
break. At 11, his excellency 
followed with the squadron of 
Llanoarriba, and joined him at 
Choconta. On the 9th, all the 
infantry set out. On the 10th, 
on the arrival of his excellency 
at the bridge of Comun, he re- 
ceived advice from the capital, 
that the Viceroy, the Audience, 
with the guard of honour, and 
the regiment of Cazadores of 
Aragon, and all the civil and mi- 
litary officers, had abandoned it 
on the morning of the 9th, leav- 
ing it in a state of frightful anar- 
chy. His excellency hastened 
his march ; and on the same day, 
entered the capital amidst the 
acclamations of an immense po- 
pulation, which knew not how to 
express its joy — a population, 
which, after three years of the 
most cruel oppression, beheld 
itself unexpectedly liberated, and 
could not nelp doubting its im- 
mense good fortune. The streets 
and the public places were filled 
with people. All sought to see 


his excellency the president, in 
order to convince themselves of 
the reality. 

The Viceroy Samano has fled 
in the direction of Honda, and 
Calzado follows him on the south- 
ern side. All the cavalry and 
the corps of the rear-guard pur- 
sue him on all sides, and there 
is reason to hope that none will 
escape. 

The Liberating Army has at- 
tained the object which it pur- 
posed on undertaking the cam- 
paign. After 75 days’ march 
from Pueblo de Manteca!, in the 
province of Varinas, his excel- 
lency entered the capital of New 
Granada, having overcome greater 
labours and difficulties than were 
foteseen on undertaking this great 
operation, and having destroyed 
an army three times stronger 
than the invading one. 

The precipitation with which 
the Viceroy and his satellites 
fled, on the first report of the 
battle of Bojaca, did not permit 
him to save any of the public 
property. In the Mint we found 
more than half a million of dol- 
lars in cash ; and in all the other 
magazines and depots sufficient 
completely to arm and equip a 
numerous army. It itiay be said, 
that the liberation of New Gre- 
nada has ensured infallibly that 
of all South America, and that 
the year 1819 will be the end of 
a war, which, with so much hor- 
ror to humanity, Spain has waged 
since 1810. 

The General in Chief 
of the Staff, 

Carlos Soublette. 

Head Quarters at Santa Fe, 
11th of August. 

In an official despatch, dated 

at 
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at Santa Fe, oh the ,14th of Au* 
gust) and addressed by the pre* 
sident Bolivar to the vice presi- 
dent of the Republic, he says, 
that u the people of New Gra- 
nada, regardless of their own de- 
fenceless state, by attacking dis- 
persed parties of the enemy, have 
actively co-operated in his abso- 
lute extermination, taking arms, 
and making a great number of 
prisoners.” He adds, that “ not- 
withstanding the general devas- 
tation which this kingdom has 
Suffered, the Republic may reckon 
on a million dollars in cash , be- 
sides the large sum which the 
property of the fugitive oppres- 
sors and discontented will pro- 
duce.” 

The rainy season caused a tem- 
porary interruption to military 
operations. Morillo entrenched 
himself for some time in Tina- 
quillo, the independents having 
taken possession of St. Fernan- 
dez de Apure and of Calaboza, 
immediately on his evacuation of 
those places. Marino with 2,000 
men remained posted at Maturia 
in Ctrmana, ready to co-operate 
with 1,500 Irish troops of gen. 
Devereux's legion which Bermu- 
dez was organising in Marga- 
retta. Paez prepared to march 
with 6,000 men against Morillo. 
Bolivar continued strengthening 
himself in New Granada; and 
such was the general spirit of 
animosity against the Spanish 
government, which had endea- 
voured to support its declining 
authority by acts of the most 
atrocious cruelty, that the people 
every where joined his standard. 
On the re-opening of the cam- 
paign, he is said to have found 
himself at the head of an army 


bf 8,000 men raised in New Gre- 
nada, and to have sent a detach^ 
fttent against Santa Martha. The 
Spanish garrisons had been 
greatly weakened before the in- 
vasion of Bolivar by the aids 
which it had been found neces- 
sary to dispatch to lima* 
there is reason to believe that by 
the end of autumn, the Whole mf 
this extensive kingdom* tor pro- 
vince, with the exception of Car- 
thagena, was free. Meanwhile* 
a congress assembled at A*g*s- 
tura was occupied in examining 
the articles m a constitution, 
nearly resembling the 
which had been submitted to Ilk 
scrutiny by Bolivar, and which 
-appeared to meet with genetdl 
approbation. Such wrn the WtOW- 
perous state of the “ United ttV* 
publics of Venezuela and Ne# 
Grenada , ” at the latter end of 
the year 1819. 

Buenos Ayres**— The most M 
and authentic account Of the 
present state of the provinces of 
the river de la Plata, which has 
reached Europe, is to be found 
in the report of the North Ame- 
rican commissioner sent pur- 
posely to inquire into their situa- 
tion which was laid before Con- 
gress, and afterwards printed ; it 
iB here subjoined. • * 

“ The country formerly known 
as the vice-royalty of Buenos 
Ayres, extending from the north- 
western sources of the river La 
Plata to the southern cape of 
America, and from the confines 
of Brazil and the ocean to the 
ridge of the Andes, may be con- 
sidered that which is called “ the 
United Provinces of South Ame- 
rica. 

“ Under the royal government, 

it 
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It was divided into the Intenden- 
cies, or provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, Paraguay, Cordova, Salta, 
Portos, Plata, Cochabamba, La 
Paz, and Puno. Subsequently 
to the revolution, in the year 
1814*, another division Was made, 
and from the provinces of Cor- 
dova, Salta, and Buenos Ayres, 
Were taken those of Cuyo or Men- 
doza, Tuctrtnan, Corientes, Entre 
Rios, and the Banda Oriental. 
The etheto, it is believed, re- 
tained their former boundaries, 
•and, with the exception of Para- 
guay, are generally called “ Up- 
per Peru.* 

« This widely-extehded coun* 
tnr embraces almost every variety 
of climate and soil, and is capable 
of almost every variety of pro- 
duction. A large part of it, how- 
ever, particularly on ihe west side 
•of the river La Plata, and south- 
erly towards Cape Horn, is defi- 
cient in wood, even for fuel, and 
in water ; that which is found is 
generally brackfch. 

“ Although three centuries 
have passed by since the Spa- 
niards made their first settlement 
in this country, and some con- 
siderable towns and cities have 
grown in k, yet its general im- 
provement and population have 
by no means kept pace with them ; 
for the lower provinces have been 
almost entirely abandoned to the 
immense herds of cattle which 
graze on their plains, and require 
only the partial care of a com- 
paratively few herdsmen ; and the 
inhabitants of Upper Peru have 
been engaged more generally in 
• the business of raining than was 
favourable to improvement or 
population. Certain small dis- 
tricts have peculiar advantages, 
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are said to be well cultivated, and 
Very productive ; but agriculture 
has, m general, been very much 
neglected. It is, in a great de- 
gree, confined to the vicinity of 
'towns and cities, and may be said 
to limit its supplies to their de- 
mands. This state of things, com- 
bined with the regulations of the 
former government, the influence 
of climate, and the force of ex- 
ample, has stamped the character 
of indolpnce upon that class of 
society usually considered as the 
labouring class. The same causes 
have not operated, at least with 
the same force, upon the other 
inhabitants of the country ; hence 
they are more industrious, and 
more active; their manners are 
social, friendly, and polite. In 
native talents they are said to be 
inferior to no people; and they 
have given proofs that they are 
capable of great and persevering 
efforts ; they are ardently attach- 
ed to their country, ana warmly 
enlisted in'the cause of its inde- 
pendence. 

“ It is not necessary for me to 
enter into a detail of the causes 
which led to the revolutiori in 
1810. The most immediate, per- 
haps, are to be found in the inci- 
dents connected with the two in- 
vasions of the country by the 
British, in the years 1805 and 1806, 
and in the subsequent events in 
Spain, as they had a direct ten- 
dency to show to those people their 
own strength, and the incapacity 
of Spain to give them protection or 
enforce obedience. The ground- 
work was, however, laid in the 
jealous and oppressive system 
adopted at a more early period 
b y the kings of Spain, whose 
policy it seemed to be to keep 
within 
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within as narrow limits as circum- 
stances would permit the intelli- 
gence, wealth, and population, of 
that part of America subject to 
their dominion, as the surest 
means of preserving an empire 
which they considered the great 
source of their wealth and power. 

“ The revolution having been 
auspiciously commenced in the 
city of Buenos Ayres, was warmly 
and zealously supported by the 
mass of the people descended 
from the Spaniards ; but the na- 
tive Spaniards, as well those do- 
mesticated in the country as those 
in the service of the king, were 
almost all opposed to it, parti- 
cularly at the time, and under the 
circumstances, it took place. Dis- 
scntions were the immediate re- 
sult, and their long-standing jea- 
lousy and distrust of each other 
have, by subsequent events, been 
heightened into deadly hostility, 
which time alone can wear away. 
These dissentions have been con- 
sidered as one of the causes that 
produced those which subse- 
quently took place among the 
patriots themselves, and which 
have been most serious obstacles 
to the progress of the revolution. 
Other obstacles, however, have 
been presented by the royal go- 
vernment in Peru, which has 
hitherto not only been able to 
sustain itself there, but has found 
means, by enlisting the native 
Peruvians in its service, to send 
at different times considerable 
armies into the upper provinces 
on the La Plata, where the war 
has been carried on from the 
commencement of the revolution 
to the present day, with various 
success; the great extent and 
peculiar character of the country, 


and the want of resources, having 
prevented either party from 
making a blow decisive of the 
contest. When we came away, 
the advantage in that quarter was 
on the side of the Spaniards, as 
they were in possession of the 
provinces of Upper Peru, which 
had, to a certain degree at least, 
joined in the revolution, and some 
of w’hich are represented in the 
Congress. Every where else they 
been obliged to yield up the go- 
vernment and abandon the coun- 
try, or submit to the ruling power. 
The peculiar situation of Monte 
Video, on the east side of the 
river La Plata, open to the sea, 
and strongly fortified, enabled 
the Spanish naval and military 
forces, at an early period in the 
revolution, to make a stand there : 
they were ultimately obliged to 
surrender it ; not, however, until 
long protracted, and, perhaps, 
ill-directed efforts on the part of 
the assailants, had giving rise to 
many jarring incidents between 
those that came from the oppo- 
site shores of the rivers, — proba- 
bly the effect, in part at least, of 
ancient jealousies, kept alive by 
the individual interest of different 
leaders ; these have been followed 
by events calculated to produce 
a still greater alienation ; and, al- 
though several attempts have 
been made to bring about a union, 
they have hitherto been unsuc- 
cessful. The provinces of the 
“ Banda Oriental,” and the 
“ Entre Rios,” on the eastern 
side of the river, under the di- 
rection of general Artigas, are 
now at war with those on the 
western side, under the govern- 
ment of the Congress of Buenos 
Ayres. 

“ This 
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u This war has originated from 
a combination of causes, in which 
both parties have, perhaps, some- 
thing to Complain of, and some- 
thing to blame themselves for. 

“ General Artigas and his fol- 
lowers profess a belief that it is 
the intention of the government 
of Buenos Ayres to put them 
down, and oblige them to submit 
to such arrangements as will de- 
prive them of the privileges of 
self-government, to which they 
claim to have a right. They say, 
however, that they are willing to 
unite with the people on the 
western side of the river ; but not 
in such a way as will subject them 
to what they call the tyranny of 
the city of Buenos Ayres. On 
the other hand, it is stated that 
this is merely a pretext ; that the 
real object of general Artigas and 
some of the principal officers is to 
prevent a union on any terms, 
and to preserve the power they 
have acquired, by giving an erro- 
neous excitement to the people 
who follow them. That it is 
wished and intended to place 
these provinces on a footing with 
the others. That the respectable 
portion of their inhabitants are 
aware of this fact, and anxious for 
a union; but are prevented from 
openly expressing their senti- 
ments from a fear of general Ar- 
tigas, whose power is uncontrolled 
by law or justice ; and hence the 
propriety and necessity of aiding 
them to resist it. Armies have 
accordingly been marched within 
the present year into these pro- 
vinces ; but they were not joined 
by a number of the inhabitants, 
and were defeated with great 
loss. 

“ This war is evidently a source 

t 


of great injury and regret ; and, 
at the same time, of extraordinary 
irritation to both parties ; for, in- 
dependently of other causes of 
recrimination, each accuses the 
other of having brought about 
that state of things which threat- 
ens to place a most important 
and valuable portion of their 
country in the hands of a foreign 
power, w r ho has invaded it w ith a 
regular and well-appointed army, 
and is gradually taking possession 
of commanding points, from which 
it may be difficult for their united 
force hereafter to dislodge them. 
That they will unite is, I think, to 
be calculated on, unless some 
event disastrous to the cause of 
the revolution itself takes place, 
for their mutual interest requires 
a union. But more of moderation 
and discretion may be necessary 
to bring it about than is at this 
time to be expected from the irri- 
tated feelings of some of the prin- 
cipal personages on both sides. 

“ The city of Sante Fe, and a 
small district of country around 
it, also refuse to acknowledge the 
authority of the government of 
Buenos Ayres. 

“In Paraguay, the events of 
the revolution have differed from 
those in any other province, as 
the inhabitants of that country 
have uniformly resisted the efforts 
of the other provinces to unite 
them. After having aided the 
Spanish placed over them to repel 
a military force which had been 
sent to overthrow them, they 
themselves expelled from their 
country these authorities, and 
established a government of their 
own, totally unconnected with 
that of thp other provinces, with 
whom they manifest an unw illing- 
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ness to keep up even a commer- 
cial intercourse. This has given 
rise to a suspicion in the minds of 
some, that there is a secret pre- 
dilection among them for the an- 
cient order of tilings. But, from 
what is said of their cold and cal- 
culating character — from the safe 
position of their country, and its 
capacity to supply its own wants, 
it is probable that their object is 
to husband their resources, and 
profit by the exertions of others, 
without giving their own in aid of 
them; and possibly, in case of 
ultimate failure, to place their 
conduct in a less objectionable 
point of view before the govern- 
ment of Spain. Whatever may 
have been their motives, they 
have hitherto contrived to escape, 
in a great measure, the evils of 
war. 

“ Their resources, in men and 
money, are said to be consider- 
able, and no country is more in- 
dependent of foreign supplies. 

“ Their conduct furnishes a 
striking contrast to that of the 
people of Buenos Ayres, who en- 
tered into the revolution with 
unbounded zeal and energy, and 
have ever been ready to meet 
the difficulties of so great an un- 
dertaking. This circumstance, 
connected with their local situa- 
tion, greater resources, and more 
general information, and perhaps 
the fact of their having been the 
first to get power into their hands, 
have had the effect to give them 
a controlling influence over the 
revolutionary government, which 
has not failed to excite, in some 
degree, the jealousy of the other 
provinces, and amongst them- 
selves a feeling of superiority 
little calculated to allay their 


jealousy. Great evils were at one 
time apprehended from this state 
of things ; but the congress which 
met at Tucuman, in March, 1816, 
composed of deputies from the 
several provinces then united, as- 
sumed the sovereign power of the 
country, boldly declared its ab- 
solute independence, and adopted 
a provisional form of government, 
which is understood to have the 
effect of allaying dissentions, 
and of introducing a more re- 
gular administration of public 
affairs. 

“ It will be seen from the do- 
cuments in your possession, that 
this provisional constitution re- 
cognizes many of the principles 
of free government ; but with such 
drawbacks as are little calculated 
to enforce them in practice. Great 
allowances are doubtless to be 
made for the circumstances of the 
times, and the danger and diffi- 
culty of tearing up ancient insti- 
tutions, or of adapting new prin- 
ciples to them. But, after due 
allowance for all these considera- 
tions, it did not appear to me 
that so much had been done for 
the cause of civil liberty as might 
have been expected, or that those 
in power were its strongest advo- 
cates. 1 It is generally admitted, 
however, that some changes for 
the better have been made. .Much 
care seems to be taken to educate 
the rising generation, and, as 
those who are now coming on 
the theatre of action have grown 
up since the commencement of 
the revolution, and have had the 
advantages of the light thrown in 
by it, it is fair to suppose that 
they will be better prepared to 
support and administer a free go- 
vernment, than those whose habits 
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were formed under the colonial 
government of Spain. 

“ The commerce and manu- 
factures of the country have 
grown beyond its agriculture. 
Various causes, however, have 
contributed to lessen some bran- 
ches of manufactures since the 
revolution, but commerce is un- 
derstood to have been increased 
by it. A much greater variety 
and quantity of foreign goods are 
imported, and a greater demand 
is opened for the productions of 
the country. The city of Buenos 
Ayres is the seat of this com- 
merce. From it foreign and some 
doraesticgoods are spread through 
the interior, as far as Chili and 
Upper Peru ; and, in return, the 
various productions are drawn to 
it. This trade is carried on prin- 
cipally by land, as is that between 
the different provinces; though 
some small portion of it finds its 
way up and down the large rivers 
forming the La Plata, which is 
itself not so much a river as a 
great bay. The abundance of 
cattle, horses, and mules, and of 
some other animals peculiar to 
the country, which are used in the 
mountainous regions of Peru, 
furnish facilities for transporta- 
tion not to be found in any other 
country so little improved : hence 
the price of transportation is very 
low, and the internal trade greater 
than it otherwise would be ; 
though it had been materially 
lessened in some important bran- 
ches by the war with Peru, and 
the system adopted in Para- 
guay. 

“ The export and import trade 
is principally in the hands of the 
British ; though the United States 
and other nations participate in 
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it to a certain degree. It is de- 
pended on as the great source of 
revenue to the state ; hence they 
have been tempted to make thie 
duties very high, and to lay them 
upon both imports and exports, 
with the exception of lumber and 
military stores. This circum- 
stance, connected with the fact 
that payment is demanded at the 
custom-house before the goods 
are delivered, has led to a regular 
system of smuggling, which is 
said to be carried to great excess, 
aud, doubtless, occasions the offi- 
cial returns to fall short of the 
actual amount of the trade. This 
may be the reason why they were 
not given to us. The articles 
imported are almost every variety 
of European and East India 
goods, principally frpm England ; 
rum, sugar, coffee, tobacco, cot- 
ton, and timber, from Brazil ; 
lumber of almost every descrip- 
tion, cod fish, furniture, gin, and 
some smaller articles, from the 
United States, together with mi- 
litary stores, which, however, find 
their way into the country di- 
rectly from Europe, and are thus 
furnished at a cheaper rate than 
we can sell them. The principal 
articles of export are taken from 
the various animals of the coun- 
try, tame and wild, from the 
ox to the chinehilla ; copper from 
Chili, and some of the precious 
metals, drawn principally from 
Peru ; but, as gold is worth se- 
venteen dollars tne oz. and passed 
by tale at that rate, very little of 
it is exported ; hence, the cur- 
rency ot the country is gold, for 
they have no paper-money. The 
“ libranzas/* or bills of credit, 
issued by the government, are, 
however, an article of traffic 
among 
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among the merchants, as they 
are received in payment of one- 
half of the duties. No distinction 
is made in favour of' the trade of 
any nation, save only that the 
British merchants have some pe- 
culiar facilities granted them in 
relation to their letters, which 
are an object of taxation, at least 
so far as applies to those sent 
out of the country. 

In the official statements given 
to us, to which I beg leave gene- 
rally to refer for information as to 
the foreign relations, the produc- 
tions, military and naval force, 
revenue, and population, the lat- 
ter is stated at 1,800,000, exclu- 
sive of Indians. This is under- 
stood as comprehending the po- 
pulation of all the provinces ; but, 
as some of them are not under 
the government at Buenos Ayres, 
I have thought it proper to annex 
the several estimates I have col- 
lected of the population of each 
province, as they may serve to 
give some general information on 
Siat point. The most immediate 
difficulty felt by the government, 
whilst we were in the country, 
seemed to arise from the want of 
money; for, although the debt 
was small, their credit was low. 
It had not been found practicable 
to adopt a system of finance ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the 
times, though it would seem, from 
the statements given to us, that 
the revenue of the last year ex- 
ceeded the expenses. The im- 
portant events of the present year 
in Chili, of which you are in- 
formed, will doubtless have the 
effect to raise the credit of the 
country, and to lessen the pres- 
sure upon it, at least for a time, 
and will probably leave the go- 


vernment more at leisure to at- 
tend to its internal affairs. 

When we came away, it was 
understood that a committee of 
the Congress was engaged in 
drafting a new constitution, the 
ower of forming and adopting it 
eing exclusively vested in the 
Congress. Whether it will as- 
sume a federal or a national cha- 
racter is somewhat doubtful, as 
there are evidently two parties in 
the country, whose views in this 
respect are very different, and it 
is believed that they are both re- 
presented in the Congress. The 
one party is in favour of a conso- 
lidated or national government ; 
the other wishes for a federal go- 
vernment, somewhat upon the 
principles of that of the United 
States.— The probability seems to 
be, that, although there might be 
a majority of the people in the 
provinces generally in favour of 
the federal system, it would not 
be adopted, upon the ground that 
it was not so well calculated as a 
national government to provide 
for the common defence, the 
great object now in view. The 
same general reason may be 
urged, perhaps, for giving to the 
latter, should it be adopted, less 
of a republican character than 
probably would have been given 
to it in more quiet and peaceful 
times. There is danger, too, as 
the power of forming and adopt- 
ing the constitution is placed in 
the hands of a few, that the rights 
and privileges of the people may 
not be so well understood or at- 
tended to as they would have 
been, had the people themselves 
had a more immediate agency in 
the affair. It is not to be doubt- 
ed, however, that it will at least 

have 
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have a republican form, and be 
bottomed upon the principles of 
independence, which is contend- 
ed for by all descriptions of poli- 
ticians in the country, who have 
taken part in the revolution, and 
will, it is believed, be supported 
by them, in any event, to the last 
extremity. 

“ Their means of defence, of 
which they are fully aware, are, 
in proportion to their numbers, 
greater, perhaps, than those of 
almost any other people, and 
the duration and the events 
of the war have strengthened 
the general determination never 
to submit to Spain. This deter- 
mination rests upon the re- 
collections of former sufferings 
and deprivations; upon a con- 
sciousness of their ability to de- 
fend and to govern themselves ; 
and upon a conviction that, in 
case of submission on any terms, 
they would, sooner or later, be 
made to feel the vengeance of the 
mother country. These consi- 
derations, doubtless, have .the 
most weight upon those who have 
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taken a leading part. They, of 
course, use all their influence to 
enforce them, and thus to keep 
up the spirit of the revolution. 
In this they probably have had 
the less difficulty, as, although 
the sufferings of the people have 
been great, particularly in mili- 
tary service, and in raising con- 
tributions necessary for that ser- 
vice, yet the incubus of Spanish 
power being thrown off, ana with 
it that tram of followers, who 
filled up almost every avenue to 
wealth and consequence, the 
higher classes have been awaken- 
ed to a sense of advantages they 
did not before enjoy. They have 
seen their commerce freed from 
legal restraints, their articles of 
export become more valuable, 
their supplies furnished at a lower 
rate, and all the offices of govern- 
ment, or other employments, laid 
open to them as fair objects of 
competition. The lower classes 
have found their labour more in 
demand, and better paid for ; and 
their importance in society greater 
than it formerly was.” 


Estimtie 
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Estimate of the Population of the Province of Buenos Cor + 

dova , Tucuman, Mendoza or Cuyo , and Salta, under the Names 
of the different Towns or Districts which send Representatives to 
the Congress. 


%* By an imperfect census, taken, it is believed, in 1815, Buepo* 
Ayres contained 93,105, excluding troops and transient per* 
sons, and Indians. 



B* more recent 
Estimates, ex- 
cluding iodises. 

Excluding 

Indigos. 

Including 
| U4W* 

Buenos Ayre*. 

105,000 

120,000 

250,000 

Cordova ~ 

75,000 

75,000 

100,000 

Tucuman 

45,000 

45,000 

20,000 

Santiago del Estero , 

45,000 

60,000 


Valle de Callamarea 

36,000 

40,000 


Rioja 

20,000 

20,000 


San Juan 

34,000 

34,000 


Mendoza 

38,000 

38,000 


San Luis ..mm,...**. 

16,000 

16,000 


Injuy 

Salta 

25.000 

50.000 

25.000 

50.000 



489,000 

523,000 



Provinces of Upper Peru . 


Cochabamba 

100,000 

120,000 

200,000 

Potosi 

112,000 

112,000 

250,000 

Plata, or Choreas 

112,000 

112,000 

175,000 

La Paz 



800,000 

C Under the name of Santa Cruz 
g) dela * 

120,000 


30,000 

£ ) Sierra 

— 

_ 

150,000 

vOuiro 

— 


50,000 

Paraguay 

— 

— 


Banda Oriental and Entre Rios 

50,000 

— 



A few incidents of later oc- 
currence remain to be noticed. 
Pueyrredon, the Supreme Di- 
rector of Buenos Ayres, an- 
nounced, early in the year, his 
intention of retiring from office ; 
and in a speech to Congress of 


February 25th he requested that 
it 'would proceed to the nomina- 
tion of his successor, recom- 
mending only that their choice 
should fall on a military cha- 
racter, as the best calculated to 
guide them in safety through 
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the storms by which their infant 
state was menaced. After an in- 
terval of hesitation, brigadier- 
general Rondeau was elected, 
and entered upon his functions 
on June 9th. An armistice was. 
concluded with Artigas, chief of 
Montevideo, and the Bandar 
Oriental, which appears not to 
have been since broken* though 
no alliance was formed between 
the parties# A treaty with the 
republic of Chili was formed, the 
articles of which will be found 
amongst our state-papers, and 
the unioil of the states of Buenos 
Ayres* Santa Fe, Entre Rios and 
Corrientes* has been consolidated 
by a definitive league. The con- 
stitution, consisting of 138 arti- 
cles, clearly and concisely drawn, 
has been published and received 
the assent of the people. The 
following are its most important 
provisions t 

The legislative power is to be 
exercisedby a national congress 
composed of t#o houses, that of 
Representatives and that of Se- 
nators. The former is composed 
of delegates elected in the pro- 
portion of one for every district 
containing 25,000 inhabitants. 
The deputy must be upward of 
twenty-six years of age, must 
have been seven years a citizen 
previous to his nomination, and 
must possess 4,000 dollars of pro- 
perty, or some equivalent which 
is not well defined in the article. 
The representatives sit for four 
years, but a half of the chamber 
n renewed every two years. The 
House of Deputies originates all 
money bills, and has the special 
right of impeaching ministers and 
the high officers of state. The 
Senate is to consist of the same 

Vol. LXI. 
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number of provincial senators as 
there are provinces ; of three mi- 
litary senators, of one bishop, and 
three ecclesiastics; of a repre- 
sentative of each university, an d 
of the director whose period of 
government is ended. The a o- 
poiotment of the senators is for 
twelve years, and they must at 
their nomination have attained 
the age of thirty, having been 
nine years a citizen. The legis- 
lature is to sit for about six 
months in the year: they have 
freedom of speech, and other ne- 
cessary privileges. They have 
the power of citing the ministers 
before them, to obtain any requi- 
site information. Any of them 
may originate laws. When the 
projects of law have been agreed 
to by both houses, they are to be 
transmitted to the director for 
his sanction, who must return 
them in fifteen days, either with 
his approbation or objections. If 
he approves, the bill becomes a 
law ; if he states objections, these, 
objections are considered ; but if 
two-thirds of the members of 
both Houses support the original, 
project, their votes constitute a 
final sanction without a second 
application to the director. The 
supreme director is elected by 
the two Houses assembled. He 
is to be supreme chief of all the 
land and sea forces. He is to 
open the sittings of the Legisla- 
ture ; he appoints all the officers 
of the public force, envoys, con- 
suls, and others ; he chooses and 
dismisses his ministers, who ire 
responsible for their conduct 
while employed under him; all 
objects or finance, police, public, 
national, and scientific establish- 
ments, as well as aU those formed 
[S] and 
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and supported by the funds of left without other resource than 
the state, are confided to his su- that of accepting the honourable 
preme charge and inspection. He terms of capitulation offered by 
has the power of pardon, except the Independent general to the 
in cases of state conviction. The last forlorn relics of a Spanish 
supreme judicial power of the force in Chili, 
state is to reside in a supreme Lord Cochrane, vice-admiral of 
court, consisting of seven judges die republic, sailed from Valpa- 
and two recorders, nominated oy raiso m the month of January 
die director ; every one of whom with four of his largest vessels, 
must have been a regular barrister with the intention of attacking 
eight years, and nave attained two Spanish frigates in the har- * 
the fortieth year of his age. This bour of Callao. In this attempt 
court shall, exclusively, take cog- he was unsuccessful, but he was 
nizance of all causes relating to able to give formidable interrup- 
envoys and consuls from foreign don during several months to tne 
nations, all causes in which a trade of the coast of Peru, and 
province may be a party, all those occasionally to make captures of 
concerning public functionaries, considerable value. In the month 
all those relating to crimes com- of July lord Cochrane declared 
mitted against the law of nations, the port of Callao, and in fact the 
&c. The members exercise their whole Peruvian coast, in a state 
functions during good behaviour, of blockade, but his attempts 
The supreme court, as well as upon this important port all 
the other tribunals, is open to the proved ineffectual ; and it is pro- 
public* bably attributable to this failure, 

CAsft.— This newly established that the Spaniards still hold Peru 
republic has completely succeed- in subjection, notwithstanding the 
ea in (hiving the Spanish forces revolutionary propensity which 
from its territory. General Bal- seems to have manifested itself 
carce, commander of the army in in this, as in the surrounding 
the south of Chili, having pos- countries, 
sessed himself without resistance General Macgregor, with a 
of the forts of Dos Angales and trifling force, carried in a few 
Nacimiento on the Indian fron- hours the town of Porto Bello, 
tier, came in contact with colonel notwithstanding the superior 
Sanchez, followed by about 480 numbers of the garrison ; a rich 
men, the remains of an armament booty and a large supply of mili- 
sent from Cadiz. The colonel tary stores fell into his hands, 
was on his retreat to ValdiviA, and he addressed on the occasion 
but the Araucan Indians bad the following boastful proclama- 
refused to allow him to pass. He tion to his army : 
had lost all his baggage, and was “ Soldiers . — The army of 
also encumbered with a helpless New Granada has covered itself 
train of women, including a con- with glory. Porto Bello, the 
vent of nuns with their confessor most famous fortress of South 
at their head. Under these cir- America, could only withstand a 
cumstances, he was apparently few hours the valour of our army. 

The 
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The light brigade, under the or- 
ders ot the gallant general Rafter, 
overcame obstacles and difficul- 
ties which only men animated 
with your enthusiasm could have 
attempted. The advance, led by 
the brave captain Ross, attacked 
the enemy with such intrepidity, 
that they fled with fear and asto- 
nishment to their walls. 

“ The navy, under commodore 
Hudson, in covering the landing, 
and in the diversion he made in 
attacking the Spanish forts in the 
harbour, did every thing that 
their intrepidity gave me a right 
to expect from them. The cap- 
tains and seamen of the transports 
are deserving of every praise for 
the exertions they made in land- 
ing the troops. 

u Soldiers ! — Our first conquest 
has been glorious ; it has opened 
the road to fortune and additional 
fame. Panama invites our ap- 
proach, and the South Sea shall 
soon behold upon her shore the 
conquerors of the isthmus. 

“ Gregor M'Gregor. 
4t Head-quarters, Porto Bello, 
April 10.” 

In the midst of these anticipa- 
tions of glory and plunder, and 
on the eve of his departure for 
Panama, M‘Gregor was surprised 
by general Hone, the Spanish 
commander at Panama, who ad- 
vanced unperceived by a circui- 
tous route through tfie thick 
woods which flank the tow n. The 
house in which Macgregor had 
taken up his quarters was entered 
before he had received the slightest 
intimation of the approach of the 
enemy, and he saved his life by 
leaping out of a window and after- 
wards swimming on board liis 
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ship. His troops, notwithstand- 
ing the desertion of their leader, 
made a gallant resistance and 
obtained honourable terms of 
capitulation; but the place was 
recovered by the Spaniards and 
was a salutary check given to the 
audacity of these lawless adven- 
turers. Macgregor, with the 
wreck of his troops, repaired to 
Aux Cayes, where he remained 
for some months inactive, await- 
ing the arrival of British suc- 
cours. Being at length in cir- 
cumstances for a new attempt, he 
sailed from Aux Cayes with about 
200 men, said to be the remnant 
of more than 1,200 British sol- 
diers, who had perished through 
hunger and disease, and bent his 
course towards Rio de la Hache, 
a town of new Grenada to the 
w est of the gulph of Maracaibo. 
This place was carried by assault, 
w ith die loss however of one third 
of the English troops ; it was re- 
captured after a few days with 
the slaughter of nearly the whole 
of the survivors. Macgregor him- 
self is stated to have remained 
safely on board his ship till the 
first action was over, and to have 
returned to it before the com- 
mencement of the second. He 
w as afterwards deserted by his 
surviving officers, and his disgrace- 
ful career is probably terminated 
for ever. 

The Independents have for 
some time past possessed so de- 
cided a preponderance of mari- 
time force on both shores of the 
Isthmus of Darien, that the 
Spaniards in these parts are com- 
pelled to endure without redress 
the outrages of the swarm of 
pirates who now infest the seas. 
Commodore Aury, one of tho 

most 
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most formidable of the class, ob- mao, 1,500 serous of indigo, and 
tained, early in the summer, the 300,000 dollars in specie. The 
complete command of the Gulf exploits of an Aury or a Mac- 
of Dulse, where he carried on a gregor, though utterly insignifi- 
shocking system of pillage, cant to the final decision of the 
Amongst other places, he made great question of South Ame- 
himself master or the forts of St. rican independence, may yet be 
Philip and Isabel which he quitted permitted to claim a place in 
at the end of two days, having in contemporary history as conco- 
that short space of time collect- mitants of a state or turbulence* 
ed, and without the loss of a revolution, and civil war. 
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Ma rlborough* street > 

W M. M‘GLASH AN, a danc- 
ing-master, in Riding- 
house-lane, was charged by Mr. 
Davies, a corn-chandler, near 
Fitzroy-square, with robbing him 
under the following circum- 
stances : — The prisoner had been 
engaged to attend in his pro- 
fessional capacity. It happened 
that Mr. Davies was frequently 
from home; and the prisoner, 
availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity, took the children into the 
counting-house, and, under pre- 
tence of showing them slight of 
hand tricks, contrived to send 
them into different parts of the 
house. In their absence, he 
opened the till and desk, and 
helped himself to its contents. 
Mr. Davies said, he had missed 
money to a considerable amount, 
and was at a loss to account for 
the theft : at length) suspicion 
attached to the prisoner ; and, on 
obtaining a search-warrant and 
proceeding to his lodgiqgs, he 
found a bunch of keys, on which 
was a key particularly marked, 
which Mr. Davies identified as 
belongmgtothe desk in his count- 
ing-house. Upon the prisoner 
were found duplicates of a time- 
piece, pledged at Mr. Grover's* 
Vol. LXI. 


in Greek-street ; and a diamond, 
pledged at a pawnbroker’s in 
the Strand. His servant also 
found the key of the till con- 
cealed under the carpet. 

14*. Guildhall . — A lamentable 
instance of the effects of infa- 
tuation and religious enthusiasm 
was exhibited at this office yes- 
terday. Samuel Sibley and Ma- 
ria Catherine Sibley his wife, 
Samuel Jones and his son, a boy 
of ten years old, Thomas Jones, 
John Angel, Thomas Smith, 
James Dodd, and Edward Slater, 
a boy of 12 years of age, were 
brought up from the Compter, by 
Beaton and Gibbon, officers of 
Cordwainers* Ward, who had 
with great difficulty, and at the 
hazard of their own lives, rescued 
the prisoners from the fury of an 
immense mob, in Budge-row, 
Cannon-street, about ten o’clock 
yesterday morning. 

TTiese deluded people were, it 
appeared, disciples of the lately 
famous Joanna Southcott,of whom 
our readers heard so much two 
or three years ago, and conceived 
themselves directed by God to 
proclaim the comjng of the 
Shiloh on earth : for this purpose* 
they assembled at the west end 
of the town, in order to enter the 
only gate of the great city ( Tem- 
ple-bar), through which they 
inarched in procession about nine 

B o'clock 
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o’clock in the morning; they Their appearance, when put to 
were each decorated with a white the bar, bespoke the dangers they 
cockade, and wore a small star of had gone through ; the men had 
yellow riband on their left breasts; all been rolled m the mud, and 
Sibley led the procession, bear- Sibley bore evident marks of vio- 
ing a brazen trumpet adorned lence in his face, 
with light blue ribands, and the On being called upon by the 
boys carried each a small flag of magistrate, Mt. Alderman Bridg- 
blue silk. In this manner they es, to give an account of their 
proceeded through Fleet-street, conduct, in thus disturbing the 
up Ludgate-hill, and along St* public peace, Sibley, with an air 
Paul’s Church-yard, to Budge- of authority, directed the others 
row, a great crowd following to be silent, and, addressing the 
them, increasing continually as Alderman, said, he regretted 
they proceeded. Having arrived, there was not time for him to 
as they supposed, in the middle enter into the particulars of the 
of the great city, they halted, mission of God to him. He had 
and began to perform their cere- been commanded by a voice, 
monies. Sibley sounded the through the boy Slater, to an- 
trumpet, and proclaimed the nounce that the JPrince of Peace 
second coming of the Shiloh, the was come upon earth. He was 
Prince of Peace, on par th ; and commanded to proclaim the se- 
his wife cried out aloud, “ Wo ! cond coming pf Shiloh, in the 
wo ! to the inhabitants of the same manner, and with the same 
earth, because of the coming of authority, as John the Baptist had 
the Shiloh.*’ This cry was re- proclaimed his first coming. This 
peated several times,, and joined proclamation he was to make 
m with a loud voice by the others three times in the midst of the 
in company. The crowd was by great city, by the sound of the 
this time immense, every avenue trumpet. He and his compand 
was stopped op, and the passage ions were obeying the commands 
of carts and carriages rendered of God, and in so doing had con- 
impossible. The mob began with ducted themselves peaceably, and 
laughing and shouting at these interfered with no one, when they 
miserably deluded people, and at were attacked by the mob. ; . .r 
length proceeded to pelting them He was proceeding to explain 
with mud and every sort of mis- the nature of the visions with 
sile they could procure ; they, on which the boy had been favoured, 
their part, being most of them and his wife was raising her voice 
stout young men, resisted ; the to bear testimony to the fact of 
fight became general and tre- the Shiloh being on earth, whom 
mendous, the flags were tom she said she had had in her arms 
down, and Sibley and his asso- four times, when the magistrate 
dates with great difficulty pre- interrupted them, and observed 
served, by the exertions of the that it was evident, if they were 
officers, from falling victims to not insane, that they were acting 
the inftiriated rage of the mob, under a strong delusion, and 
and conveyed to the Compter, pointed out to them how much 

* better 
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better they would have been em- 
ployed in pursuing their regular 
avocations, than in being the 
cause of public riot, and endan- 
gering their ow n persons, recom- 
mending them to desist from any 
repetitions of their gross absur- 
dities and delusions. 

The men in reply said, it was 
right they should obey God ; but 
they would do whatever the ma- 
gistrate directed, and desist from 
any further proclamation, assur- 
ing him at the same time that 
nevertheless the Shiloh was come. 

The Alderman said he would 
not rely on their promise, and 
should detain them all in custody 
till they could procure him some 
better assurance than their own 
words for their peaceable de- 
meanour in future. They were 
accordingly conveyed back to the 
Compter in two coaches to pro- 
tect them from the mob ; one of 
the men on stepping into the 
coach unbuttoned his coat, dis- 
played his yellow" star ; and plac- 
ing his hand on it, proclaimed 
aloud that it was God’s colour. 

The male prisoners are jour- 
neymen mechanics, and appeared 
to be simple, deluded, but peace- 
able men. Sibley, the leader, is 
a watchman in Coleman-street 
ward. 

On Monday last an inquisition 
was held at Snape, Suffolk, before 
John Wood, jun. gent., Coroner 
for the Liberty of St. Etheldred, 
on view of the body of Elizabeth 
Emerson, aged about 18. It ap- 
peared in evidence, that she had 
enjoyed a sound mind and per- 
fect understanding up to seven 
o’clock on Sunday morning, 
about which time her mistress, 
Mrs. Groom ( wife of a large and 


respectable farmer in that parish ) , 
reprimanded her slightly for some 
trifling misconduct : in about half 
an hour afterwards she was found 
hanging by a cotton handkerchief 
to the curtain -rod of her mistress’s 
bed, quite lifeless. The jury, 
after an investigation of the cir- 
cumstances for four hours, felt 
themselves under the painful ne- 
cessity of returning a verdict of 
Felo de se ; in consequence of 
which the' body was, about seven 
o’clock the same evening, com- 
mitted to the earth of a cross- 
way in the parish, in the pre- 
sence of numerous spectators, 
who behaved with great decorum 
during the awful ceremony. 

15. Extract of a Letter from 
St. Ann’ Si Jamaica , Nov. 14, 
1818 — “We have had terrible 
weather; last night we had the 
severest hurricane I ever expe- 
rienced : it must have done im- 
mense damage. Several build- 
ings are blown down, amongst 
the rest my kitchen ; this is the 
first time 1 have known a building- 
blown down here. Several cocoa- 
nut trees, the toughest wood 
known, being composed entirely 
of elastic fibres, are snapped in 
two- Sleep during the violence 
of the tempest was out of the 
question. 1 was in a low house, 
well sheltered, notwithstanding* 
which it tottered at intervals, as 
if occasioned by an eatf h quake. 
Many left their houses for secu* 
rity ; others, frightened from their 
beds, just sheltered within their 
doors, starting out when the tre- 
mendous gusts threatened their 
destruction. We had heavy gales, 
from the N.E. and E. for three 
days before, which had raised a 
tremendous 6ea, which . cam* 
b 2 pouring 
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pouring into the harbour: it 
had subsided previous to the 
hurricanei which blew from the 
South. 

16 v Vienna - — It was last 
Wednesday evening that an ex- 
press from Count Trantmansdorff, 
the Austrian minister at Stutgard, 
brought the afflicting news of the 
death of the Queen of Wurtem- 
berg to the Prince Metternich, 
who immediately waited on their 
Majesties with the mournful in- 
telligence. It has excited uni- 
versal regret, as the greater part 
of our nobility had an oppor- 
tunity, during the visits of this 
excellent Princess, in 1814 and 
1815, to become acquainted with 
her extraordinary endowments. 

19. Madrid .— The bands of 
malcontents begin to show them- 
selves in old Castile. One of 
these bands, consisting of 200 
.men, has posted itself between 
Burgos and Valladolid, and has 
committed disorders in the cloth- 
manufactory of Escaray. 

Lately, one of the bands that 
infest the Sierra Morena, com- 
posed of about 50 persons, the 
greatest part mounted on mules, 
penetrated as far as Mentiel, a 
place become celebrated by the 
adventures of the hero of Cer- 
vantes, the famous Don Quixote, 
In this troop there was remarked •* 
a Franciscan, who had doffed the 
frock to follow this honourable 
profession : this good father had 
sttfl his gray cloak, shortened 
indeed for the purpose of allow- 
ing him greater facility in mount- 
ing hi 8 mule. These hpnest 
people limited their demands to 
some fanegas of grain, and lea- 
thern bottles of wme, with which , 
they regained their haunts. 


St. Louis ( Senegal ) Jan. 19. 

(Extract qf a Private Letter 
addressed to a Merchant at Caen.) 
—A great number of ships have 
arrived here from Europe, and 
several others are expected, ex- 
clusive of those forming the ex- 
pedition. The colony is incum- 
bered with merchandise, and no- 
thing is selling. 

The arrival of the expedition in 
anxiously looked for, to see what 
course things will take. It is 
hoped that the projects of go- 
vernment will open fresh re- 
sources to trade. Some millions 
of pounds of cotton have, been 
shipped for exportation. It is 
very fine, fifed from its ameliora- 
tion by the care of its cultivation, 
it perhaps cannot be ex celled. 1 1 
is worth 45 sols a pound, when 
shredded; but this new branch 
of industry wants encourage- 
ment ; and I do not perceive that 
any thing has been done to pro- 
mote this. We find here cotton 
of a nankeen colour, which grows, 
like the other, without cultiva- 
tion, and which foay be advan- 
tageously used in our manufac- 
tures. 

Our Galam expedition has not 
been attended with aU the suc- 
cess which we anticipated.. It 
left this on the 17th of August, 
1818, to the number of nine 
vessels, under convoy of three 
Royal brigs of war; they were 
three months in proceeding up the 
river, about S00 leagues. The 
navigation is dangerous, because 
it must be attempted during the 
hottest and worst part of the 
reason. This flotilla, with the 
exception of the Argus Royal 
brig, and a merchant-vessel, des- 
tined 
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tined to pan the year at Gftlam, 
returned about the middle of 
December. They effected no- 
thing, except bringing away some 
grain. The roost grievous part 
is, that all the Europeans to the 
number of SO, were taken sick, 
and 15 of them died. Fears are 
entertained for those who remain. 
An express just received an- 
tiounces the death of the Go- 
vernor, M. Chatellux, geogra- 
phical engineer. 

The English expedition under 
Major Grey, which set off last 
year from Gambia to explore the 
Niger, has been detained at Ga- 
latn by the rains which prevail 
during the months of August, 
September, and October, and 
also by other unforeseen obsta- 
cles. However this may be, it 
is now united to ours, which is 
not established at the ancient fort 
St. Joseph, but at a few leagues 
below the river Faletne.- 

Major Grey dispatched Adrian 
Partarieux, a mulatto of St. 
Louis, attached to his suite, to 
bring him a supply of men and 
effects from Gambia; they will 
join him by land; the journey is 
21 days. An English officer nas 
arrived with an escort of blacks 
at Sego, where Major Grey is 
desirous of constructing a galliot, 
with which he purposes to ascer- 
tain the course of the Niger. 

Guernsey , Jan . 23.— Wednes- 
day night last, about eight 
o’clock, we experienced one of 
the most violent storms that ever 
happened here, in the memory of 
the oldest person ; the lightning 
fell on the pinnacle of St. Martini 
church, and damaged it greatly; 
the weathercock, and the large 
stone on which it was fixed, were 
beaten down ; it penetrated into 


the belfrey, following a wire that 
was fixed to a small bell, which 
conducted it to the pulpit; al- 
most all the pews were damaged, 
the seats in the galleries tom up, 
as well as the stairs, and the 
plaster torn off the walls in several 
places : the pillar where the ten' 
commandments were placed* as 
also several of the pillars which 
supported the arches of this edi- 
fice, have cracks in them more or 
less large; in short, there is 
scarcely a part of the church 
which has not felt the effects of 
the storm ; all die windows have 
been broken; the entire of the 
east window, wood- work and all, 
was driven into the church-yard. 
Several persons who were on the 
roads at the time were thrown 
down on the ground, and the 
windows of a house opposite to 
the church were nearly all broken. 

Leipsic, Jan* 23. — The new 
year's fair has turned out very ill, 
and though some business was 
done towards the conclusion, it 
was not sufficient to have much 
influence. Money is scarce ; and 
many limit their expenses more 
than is advantageous ; others 
must limit them in order to strug- 
gle through life with misery and 
want. The badness of the fair 
was chiefly caused by the new 
Prussian tariff of customs, and 
the consequent regulations which 
were put in force exactly during 
the fair, and may be said to be- 
leaguer Leipsic on three sides. 
Every thing may, indeed, be 
imported into Prussia ; but the 
duties on importation and con* 
sumption are so high, that 
every body hesitates to im- 
port any thing. The market peo- 
ple who bring provisions to the 
city takfc no goods back with 
|| them. 
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them. Many persons think that, 
by degrees, things will be so ma- 
naged, that many of the disad- 
vantages will be avoided : but 
others are of opinion that the 
svstem of high duties will be 
modified or even abolished, be- 
cause it will not produce to Prus- 
sia the revenue it expects, and is 
besides as inconsistent with a 
confederation of states as with 
the act of the confederation. The 
Russian and Polisli merchants 
thought of conveying their goods 
through Bohemia, but first ap- 
plied at Berlin, and another regu- 
lation was immediately made with 
respect to Russia and Poland. 

Greenock , Jan. 25. — Arrived 
on Saturday last, the Highlander, 
Donald, from Charleston, in 32 
days ; experienced continued 
gales of wind during the pas- 
sage. On the 8th inst., in lat. 
39. 4*8. N. long. 39.4. W. spoke the 
Monde ra, 7 days from Philadel- 
phia. On the 14th, in lat. 45. 32 N. 
long. 26. 4. W. at 7 a. m. saw a sail 
apparentl y in distress ; bore down, 
and found her to be the Triton, 
Hogarth, of North Shields, from 
St. John’s, N. B. She had sprung 
a leak on the 14th ult., and ou 
the 5th inst. became completely 
water-logged ; same night car- 
ried away her foremast, bowsprit, 
and main top-mast, boats, and 
every thing on deck, and stove in 
her counter. At nine A. m. Capt. 
Donald lowered down his boat 
(a heavy sea running) and took 
Capt. Iiogarth, eight men, and 
four boys, olf the wreck, reduced 
almost to skeletons, having been 
ten days without either meat or 
drink. James Gould and Andrew 
Graham died the day previous to 
the rest being picked up, from 
iiitigue, co!d, and hunger. At 


1 1, spoke the brig Mexican, from 
New Orleans, S3, days out, and 
bound for Havre-de- Grace ; sent 
a boat on board her with six of 
the stoutest of the Triton’s men, 
all in a fair way of recovery. 


FEBRUARY. 

1. Monday week being the 
day appointed to appeal against 
the supplementary charges on 
windows in Bath, the commis- 
sioners of that city unanimously 
decided against the extra charges, 
declaring all Venetian windows 
made previously to the year 1785 
chargeable only as one window, 
and Venetian windows made sub- 
sequently to that period charge- 
able as two windows only. Ine 
appellants, to the number of up- 
wards of 700, are, by this deci- 
sion, relieved ; subject, however, 
to a case for the opinion of the 
judges. 

Portsmouth . — An experiment 
has been tried in this dock-yard, 
to ascertain if a grass, the com- 
mon produce of New Zealand, 
and which may be cut down three 
times a year, is applicable to 
making large and small ropes. A 
favourable report, we understand, 
is made of it. The article is 
strong and pliable, and very silky 
in its nature. It can be brought 
into this country at less than SL 
per ton ; one-seventh of the cost 
of hemp. 

The quantity of fish caught and 
cured tnis season at Newfound- 
land does not amount to more 
than two-thirds of an average 
supply ; which circumstance has 
caused a great demand for the 
cured fish of this country. Ports- 
mouth herrings have obtained a 

great 
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great preference in this demand, 
from the care taken in packing 
them ; they are found to reach 
even the West India islands in a 
better state than the Scotch 
herrings, which being roed, and 
very luscious, do not keep so 
sound. The French boats have 
purchased large quantities at 
Portsmouth, at a nigher price 
than the curers of that town can 
afford to give ; but as they are 
not allowed to salt them after the 
1st of February, the whole which 
may be subsequently caught will 
come into the market. 

London , Feb . 1. — The solemn 
and magnificent requiem of Mo- 
zart has seldom produced so 
deep an impression as at the 
Spanish chapel on Saturday 
morning, associated as it was 
with the sacred offices of reli- 
gion, and the funeral obsequies 
of the young queen of Spain. 
The chapel was hung in black, 
and the coffin placed in the cen- 
tre with the crown over it, and 
the arms of Spain and Portugal 
at each side. The Catholic Bi- 
shop, Dr. Poynter, officiated. The 
presence of the Duke of San 
Carlos, Duke of Wellington, the 
French, Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Neapolitan ambassadors, accom- 
panied by their secretaries, the 
Spanish officers, all in their state 
dresses, and the Spaniards re- 
siding in this capital, dressed in 
deep mourning, added to the 
grandeur and solemnity of the 
scene. 

2. Died lately, at Notter, near 
Landrake, lieutenant-col. O’Dog- 
herty, of the Royal Marines, one 
of the most eccentric characters 

in England, who for more thah 
20 years occasionally visited Plj&- 
vnouth*market on an old white 


horse, lean as Rosinante, whose 
lank appearance, combined with 
his own singular habiliments, 
formed together a spectacle of 
wretchedness fully equal to any 
thing described of the celebrated 
Elwes. In his last visit to Ply- 
mouth, a few weeks since, he 
seated himself on the steps of the 
Plymouth Telegraph office to eat 
an apple. His dress then con- 
sisted of a dirty night-cap round 
his head, surmounted by the poll 
of an old hat without a brim, a 
rough waistcoat patched all over, 
greasy leather smallclothes, kept 
up by listing braces outside the 
waistcoat, with wads of straw 
round the bottoms of his legs. 
In his hand he wielded a large 
hedge-stick. Amidst all this 
seeming penury, he possessed 
some very excellent freehold 
estates in the above parish, well 
stocked ; yet he chose to quit the 
family mansion, and lived in a 
small cottage in its vicinity, with- 
out a pane of glass in the win- 
dows. He nightly entered it by 
a ladder, which he drew after 
him, and slept in a comer of one 
of the rooms upon a wretched 
pallet. 

The brig Ann, of Jersey, from 
Whitehaven for St. Michael’s, 
has been brought into St. Ives, 
in distress. She had been out 
22 days, and was driven 600 miles 
to the westward of her course, 
and had carried away her fore- 
mast and main-topmast. She was 
prevented from going on shore to 
the westward of St. Ives, by the 
intrepidity of the pilots, who ven- 
tured to her assistance in a tre- 
mendous sea, and thus saved not 
only the vessel and cargo, but, in 
all probability, the lives of the 
crew ; as, had the vessel grounded, 

there 
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there was scarcely a possibility 
of their being preserved. 

Paris , Feb. 2.— The commis- 
sioners sent from Spain, to charter 
transports tor the expedition 
which is said to be preparing at 
Cadiz, had made a contract to 
that effect with a mercantile 
house at Bourdeaux. As soon 
as this was known among the 
merchants there, it was severely 
reprobated, and the Chamber of 
Commerce made a formal repre- 
sentation against the measure. 
The head of the house which had 
made the contract travelled post 
to Paris, to counteract the repre- 
sentation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce : but the president of the 
Council of Ministers had been 
informed beforehand, and on the 
same day laid the affair before 
the council ; they unanimously 
resolved not to permit con- 
tracts of this sort. T he merchant 
from Bourdeaux had then the 
prudence to desist from his pre- 
tensions. What, however, is more 
singular, is what came out subse- 
quently, namely, that the court 
of Madrid, for the purpose of 
paying the one-third of the 
freight, which was to be paid 
dowm in cash, had ordered its 
consul at Paris to realize the 
liquidated claims of Spanish sub- 
jects, and to pay over the pro- 
ceeds to the commissioners for 
chartering transports. It was 
further discovered, that the con- 
sul had already sold on ’Change 
from 70 to 90,000 francs of rentes. 
This produced much irritation, 
and the French government has 
taken measures to put a stop to 
these scandalous proceedings, 
until proper explanations arc re- 
ceived from the cabinet of Ma- 


drid. A great part of the Spa- 
nish claims had been bought by 
Frenchmen, on the faith of trea- 
ties. Almost at the same mo- 
ment when the Spanish govern- 
ment itself permits these flagrant 
acts of immorality, it opens a loan 
for 3,000,000 of dollars in Cadiz, 
and thereby betrays the insidious 
policy with which it sets up com- 
panies and juntas of merchants 
at Cadiz, for the special purpose 
of entering into contracts under 
their responsibility, for procuring 
transports and other articles. 

2. A letter in Glasgow, dated 
the 22nd ult., at Bangor, in Ire- 
land, from an officer on board of 
the Seaforth, belonging to Messrs. 
Gladstone, of Liverpool, and 
which sailed from thence on the 
2nd ult., states, that that ship 
during the late storm encountered 
extreme danger, and suffered 
very considerable damage, and 
was driven successively into the 
islands of Colonsay, and Isla, and 
latterly into Bangor. The hurri- 
cane that prevailed exceeded any 
thing that the oldest seaman on 
board had ever witnessed. It is 
melancholy to relate, that during 
the tempest tw o vessels were ob- 
served to go down within a 
quarter of a mile of the Seaforth, 
the names of which could not be 
learned, as the crews of both 
perished. 

It blew heavy gales of wind at 
Plymouth on Saturday and Sun- 
day. On Sunday night the storm 
increased almost to a hurricane, 
and continued to blow wdth tre- 
mendous violence through the 
whole of Monday. Although it 
was difficult, from the force of 
the tempest, to approach the 
coast, many persons ventured to 
stations 
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stations commanding a view of 
the Breakwater, in order to ob- 
serve the sublime spectacle of 
that vast erection throwing off the 
6eas which the Atlantic was dash- 
ing against it. The foam was 
seen flying at least 80 feet above 
the Breakwater. — On this day the 
Heron sloop of war was seen 
standing in under bare poles, and 
anchoring just within the Break- 
water : she owed her safety en- 
tirely to its protection. The 
scene was interesting almost be- 
ond description. Several of the 
oats which ventured out in the 
harbour, on Monday, were upset, 
but happily the persons on board 
were all picked up, so that no 
lives were lost. 

3. The Report of colonel Ste- 
phenson, surveyor-general of the 
Board of Works, as to the prac- 
ticability of superseding the prac- 
tice of climbing-boys by the use 
of machinery, is on the whole 
favourable to the use of machines, 
though the result of the experi- 
ments is, that the three Royal 
architects concur in opinion, that 
climbing-boys cannot be at pre- 
sent totally dispensed with. Co- 
lonel Stepnenson directed an in- 
telligent clerk, Mr. Davis, to su- 
perintend experiments, in order 
to ascertain tne truth. Mr. Davis 
reports, that the flues of the me- 
tropolis may be divided into four 
classes. For the first class, the 
machines now in use are quite 
efficient ; for part of the second 
class, they are also competent ; 
and for the remainder of this class 
the ball and brush are perfectly 
efficient. In the third class, 
where the ascent is at all pre- 
served, the ball and brush act ef- 
fectually, as they do even in the 


fourth class, where there are no 
parts entirely level. The pro- 
portions of the different classes 
he found to be as under : — Out of 
1,000 flues, 910 are of the first 
class, 50 of the second, 30 of the 
third, and 10 of the fourth. 

Advices have been received , 
from Ceylon, by the way of 
Madras, communicating the in- 
telligence of the capture of the 
Malabar chief, pretender to the 
crown of Candy, who is supposed 
to have been the chief cause of 
the insurrection w'hich has so long 
prevailed in that island. Toge- 
ther w ith him was made prisoner, 
his prime minister, Kappitipola. 

6. Intelligence from Constanti- 
nople, dated the 21th December, 
states, that the chief of the 
Wechabites, Abdallah, and his 
Iman, were brought prisoners into 
that capital on the 16th of the 
same month. After being led 
in chains through the principal 
streets, they were taken to prison 
and put to the torture. On the 
following morning, they were 
brought before the sultan, and 
beheaded. Their naked bodies 
were exposed during three days, 
and then delivered to the popu- 
lace. 

8. In the Moniteur of the 3rd, 
there is a report addressed to the 
King, by M. de Cazes, asMinister 
of the Interior, having for its ob- 
ject the general improvement of 
agriculture throughout France. 
To this report is subjoined a 
royal ordinance, giving effect to 
the measures recommended in it. 

A council of agriculture is to be 
established, under the superin- 
tendence of the Minister of the 
Interior, consisting of ten mem- 
bers. With this council a corres- 
uotiding 
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ponding member for each depart- 
ment is to communicate, upon all 
subjects connected with agricul- 
tural improvement. The names 
of the persons composing the 
council are also given in the Mo- 
niteur. Among them are the 
duke de la Roohefoucault, count 
Chap tal, and baron Ramond. 

8. Iran . — The report in circu- 
lation that the king had appointed 
a successor to general Elio in the 
government of Valencia, is not 
confirmed. The number of per- 
sons arrested and detained in the 
prisons of Valencia is consider- 
able, and the most perfect calm 
reigns in that city ; but those who 
know the character of the Valen- 
cians place no reliance on this de- 
ceitful tranquillity. The people 
of that province are both the most 
irascible, and the most capable of 
dissembling their rage, in the 
whole monarchy. 

The sea, from Cape Ortegal to 
Santa Maria, near Cadiz, is co- 
vered with Insurgent cruisers, who 
occasion incalculable mischief to 
our commerce. 

11. Accounts from Marinpol, 
in the government of Catharina- 
slaw, of the 17th December, say, 
that “ the Chevalier Joubert, who 
has been sent by the French go- 
vernment to Cachemire, to con- 
duct from that country to France 
a number of the Cachemire goats, 
of whose wool the valuable 
shawls arc made, has arrived at 
Marinpol on his return. The 
flock of goats that he has brought 
with him amounts to 1,300. They 
were almost all of them white. 
When they were drawn through 
Marinpol, the cold was at 15 de- 
grees of Reaumur, and the snow 
half an arskeen deep, and this 


temperature of the air seemed to 
agree with them. They were to 
be drawn from Marinpol to Theo- 
dosia, and there embarked for 
France/' 

The subjects for the prizes 
given by the representatives in 
parliament for the university of 
Cambridge for the present year, 
are, for the Senior Bachelors, 
“ Qucenam fuerit Oraculorum 
vera indoles ac natura ?*' — Middle 
Bachelors, “ Inter veterum phi- 
losophorum sectas, cuinam potis- 
simum tribuenda sit laus verse sa- 
pientiae ? ,f — The subject of the 
Seatonian prize poem for the pre- 
sent year is, “ Moses receiving 
the 'fables of the Law.” 

IS. Sierra Leone , Dec. 15. — 
Sir George Collier has arrived on 
the coast, in his Majesty's ship 
Tartar; and it is hoped he wifi 
prove successful, not only in 
clearing those seas from the nume- 
rous pirates which have infested 
the whole line of coast from hence 
to Bonfta, during the last two 
years, but that we shall hear no 
more of the slave trade, which, 
during the same period, has been 
carried on with such success md 
facility, by the Spaniards, French, 
and Portuguese, for want of a 
man of war. 

Since February, 1818, no vessel 
of war has appeared at the British 
settlements on the Gold Coast : 
the last arrival of any force was 
his Mmesty's ship Semiramis, 
commodore sir James Yeo ; since 
whose retnrn the slave-ships have 
anchored, and carried on their 
abominable trade within sight of 
the British forts, to the number 
of six, seven, and eight vessels at 
a time, with impunity. 

Our gold trade has declined 
very 
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very much of late on the coast, 
in consequence of a protracted 
warfare between the Ashantees 
and the natives of Buntucco. It 
is from these two principal states 
that we derive most of our gold, 
the Fantee nation acting more 
as intermediate agents than prin- 
cipals in such barters. 

Government having considered 
the trade of Ashantee of sufficient 
importance to induce them to 
send out a consul to that coun- 
try, it is hoped that he will have 
some influence in bringing them 
to terms of accommodation, and 
directing their minds to the less 
sanguinary employment of com- 
merce. 

1 3. Mails from Jamaica, to the 
12th of December, contain long 
accounts of the losses of the late 
hurricane in November. 

His grace the duke of Man- 
chester has issued a proclamation 
for the opening of the ports of Ja- 
maica to vessels of all nations, for 
the space of three calendar months, 
for the importation of flour, rice, 
&c. owing to the destruction done 
in the late hurricanes. Private 
letters from Bermuda state that 
island still to remain in a dread- 
fully sickly state ; the fever conti- 
nued to rage with great fury ; the 
deaths were more than had been 
known for many years. At the 
date of the last advices (the 28th 
of November) the weather had 
become cooler, and it was ex- 
pected would have an effect of 
moderating the disorder. 

Accounts had been received 
'at Jamaica from the Spanish Main, 
stating, that a severe engagement 
had taken place, in which the 
insurgent army had met with con- 
siderable loss. On the 24th of 


November, there were 82 mer- 
chant vessels, consisting of Enjg- 
lish, French, Dutch, and Ameri- 
cans, in the harbour of Angus- 
tura, and seven more were met in 
the river Oronoko, destined for 
the same place. 

A volcano had been discovered 
on Prince George's estate, in the 
neighbourhood of the Indian 
Biver, in the parish of St. John : 
it was represented as the greatest 
curiosity of nature: its height 
from the base to the top was six 
feet ; circumference of the ba9e, 
49 feet ; ditto, to the top, 9 feet 
5 inches ; ditto, at the opening, 
2 feet 2 inches. 

Great distress prevailed at Nas- 
sau, on account of the destruction 
by the late dreadful Are. 

Some severe gales of wind had 
been experienced at the Bahama 
islands in December ; but no ma- 
terial damage had been sustained. 
A schooner of St. Salvador had 
been wrecked on the east end of 
Electhera ; the vessel, cargo, and 
all hands lost. The American 
schooner Liley, from Port-au- 
Prince, was wrecked off Exuma ; 
vessel lost, master and crew 
saved. 

The Royal Bahama Gazette, of 
Dec. 26, states, that the Insur- 
gent privateers were blockading 
Havannah, and there was no force 
there adequate to the- task of 
coping with them. They boarded 
every vessel that came in or out 
of the harbour. A large Spanish 
ship had been taken possession of 
by them ; and it was said the 
whole crew were murdered, and 
the vessel sunk. This had created 
the greatest alarm at Havannah, 
and a considerable degree of in- 
terest was excited among the in- 
v habitants 
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habitants for the protection of 
the trade. 

An act had been passed at 
Nassau, declaring that all slaves, 
not being actual natives of Africa, 
should be deemed and taken to 
be creoles, and subject to a tax, 
and that to be paid by the owners 
of the said slaves. 

Ragged Island, N. P. was under 
a blockade by a set of piratical 
boats, several of which had land- 
ed, plundered the place, and 
murdered several of the inhabi- 
tants. 

14. An inquest was held on the 
body of Sarah Wark, who was 
found dead on the floor of her 

house, situated about nine miles 
from Belfast. From the nature 
of her dealings she was occa- 
sionally absent for days together, 
and from that the neighbours were 
under no fear for her safety. In 
the end of the house was a small 
window, nearly filled up with 
stones ; but a dog, probably at- 
tracted by the smell of the corpse, 
had got into the house through 
it. Not being able to get out 
again, it barked, and a person 
looking in at the hole, discovered 
the body. The neighbours forced 
the door, when a most shocking 
spectacle presented itself. The 
body lay on the floor, and close 
by it a hatchet. One of the hands, 
apparently cut off by the wrist, 
lay in a perfect state near to the 
body ; the other hand was not to 
be found. On the right side of 
the forehead the skull was deeply 
knocked in, and (here was also a 
large wound a little below the 
chest; and, what added to the 
revolting spectacle, a small pig, 
which had belonged to the wo- 
man, was found in the house, and 


had devoured almost the whole 
flesh of the face, the arras, and 
the upper part of the body. From 
all the circumstances, the jury 
had no hesitation in returning a 
verdict — “ That the deceased had 
been murdered by some person 
or persons unknown.'* 

16. New York papers to the 
22nd, and Boston to the 24th 
ult. have arrived. 

The report of the committee 
appointed to investigate the af- 
fairs of the Bank of the United 
States has been published. It 
occupies ten columns of an Ame- 
rican paper. A deputation of the 
committee had proceeded to Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and Rich- 
mond, to collect information. 
After minute details, the com- 
mittee' conclude the report by 
stating, that the Bank have vio- 
lated their chmter in four in- 
stances— 

1st. In purchasing two millions 
of public debt, in order to sub- 
stitute them for two millions of 
similar debt, which it had con- 
tracted to sell, or had sold, in 
Europe, and which the secretary 
of the Treasury claimed the right 
of redeeming. 

2nd. In not requiring the ful- 
filment of the engagement made 
by the stockholders, in subscrib- 
ing to pay the second and third 
instalments on the stock, in coin 
and funded debt. 

3rd. In paying dividends to 
stockholders who had not com- 
pleted their instalments, the pro- 
visions of the charter in that re- 
spect were violated. 

4th. By allowing persons to 
have more than 30 votes each, on 
various pretences of being attor- 
neys, &c. 

The 
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The committee do not oiler 
any remedy for these evils. The 
afiairs of the Bank in consequence 
remain in a very unsettled state. 

American Bank stock was as 
low as 93. 

16. Bombay^The cholera mor- 
bus still continues to rage amongst 
us, but it has decreased consi- 
derably during the last few days. 
The number of deaths from the 
17th to the 31st of August, by 
this disease, on the island of 
Bombay, is — males, 31 1 ; fe- 
males, 226 : total, 537* The 
number of deaths from other 
causes, during the last month, 
is 634; making 1171 total of 
deaths in August. 

Advices from Tannah state, 
that the disease was declining 
there ; but that it was prevalent 
amongst the villages of Salsette. 
Accounts from Bassein mention, 
that the disease had reached that 
place ; from which circumstance 
we infer, that it appears to be pro- 
gressively moving to the north- 
ward. It reached Bancoote, to 
the southward, some days ago. 

16. Madras , Oct. 3.— The latest 
accounts from Ceylon, brought 
by these papers, arc of a gratify- 
ing description. We mentioned, 
some time since, as a credible re- 
port, that the Pretender and bis 
minister, Kappitipola, had been 
captured, and this intelligence is 
now confirmed. It has had, as 
might be expected, the most be- 
neficial consequences, in allay- 
ing the rebellious spirit so preva- 
lent among a certain class of the 
natives. Their influence and in- 
trigues are at an end, and the de- 
lusion they inspired has also 
ceased. In every province the 
people of all descriptions were. 


hastening to submit, and to ghre 
the surest proof of their sincerity 
by the surrender of their arms. 
In the seven Kories, arms are 
brought in every day in abun- 
dance. * In Hewahette, where 
captain Cleather was so vigour- 
ously attacked, and his escorts 
so continually annoyed, all hos- 
tility had nearly ceased, and 
there was every prospect of that 
province, the most rebellious of 
all, being restored to tranquillity. 
In Wellassy every thing is per- 
fectly quiet. The new works at 
Paranagam are in great progress. 
We hope our next advices from 
this quarter will communicate the 
pleasing intelligence of the entire 
suppression of the recent insur- 
rection. 

Hamburgh , Feb. 16. — The his- 
tory of the trade of Hamburgh 
deserves to be written by a judi- 
cious historian. There is, pro- 
bably, no commercial city where 
the sources of gain have expe- 
rienced such remarkable altera- 
tions. It is well known, that our 
city owes its original prosperity to 
the breweries; at present our 
beer is, of all the kinds brewed in 
Germany, the worst, at least the 
most unknown. T en years ago our 
sugar-refiners flourished, and our 
sugar was exported to the re- 
motest countries, even to those 
which had sugar-refineries of their 
own. The latter, indeed, is still 
done, especially to Russia, where 
only Hamburgh sugars, as being 
the most durable, are fit for being 
sent into the interior of that im- 
mense empire ; but since sugar- 
refineries nave been excessively 
multiplied in all foreign countries, 
a«d the prices of refined sugar 
are in no proportion to those of 

raw, 
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raw, the exportation of this ar- plundered us of a quarter-cask of 
tide is now so inconsiderable, Madeira, one barrel of porter, one 
that the manufacturers must be cask eight dozens of bottled por- 
diminished in number every year, ter, one dozen of poultry, spy- 
or become bankrupts. At pre- glass, and my best sextant, be- 
sent, insurances have become a sides wearing apparel, and drank 
branch of business to an extent three dozen and a half of Port 
never before known. We already wine, and sundry other stores, 
rival, in this branch, even the The crew were apparently Eng- 
English themselves ; w ant of ere- lish ; they frequently threatened 
dit, and of a bank to facilitate to put us all to death, to prevent 
the circulation of capital, render information, which I fully ex- 
the insurance of other continental pected they would do, from their 
cities difficult. Hamburgh has at conduct. The commander told 
present twenty active insurance me he was a second Paul Jones, 
companies, each with a capital of and cared for no flag ; money he 
from 4-50,000 to 1.500,000 marks wanted, and money he would 
banco ; besides these, there are have. After dark, he was for cut- 
a great number of private in- ting away our masts, and made 
surers. the carpenter hand his axes up ; 

Constantinople , Dec . 15. — The he persisted in it a long time; 
Pacha of Diarbech has sent to and all being^ intoxicated, we had 
Constantinople a circumstantial a great deal to do to dissuade 
report of his expedition against him from cutting them away. At 
the rebels of Mardin. This re- last they swore me not to return 
port has been accompanied by a to Madeira, or to give any infor- 
thousand heads, severed from the mation of them before our arrival 
vanquished. These sanguinary in Jamaica, as, if they caught me 
trophies have been exposed, as attempting it, I was to expect no 
usual, at the gate of the Seraglio, mercy; and being informed by 
The Tartar who brought them, the pirate, the brig of war in sight 
has obtained a Pelisse of honour, was the Parthian, we informed 
Presents have also been sent to them she stood into Funchall 
the Pacha. Roads for water, and bound for 

17. Extract of a Letter from Jamaica. They left us about nine 
Jamaica , Dec. c 28 , 1818. — “ 1 am at night, and allow ed us to make 
glad to inform you of our arrival sail, they laying to, which w e 
here on the 18th instant. We did, and during that night sprung 
left Madeira on the 19th of No>- our foremast. On the 22nd, in 
vember, and the same day, at the morning, at day-light, Palma 
three, were boarded by a pirate bore E. S. E. distant eight or ten 
ship, of 16 guns, w ho took pos- leagues, observed the same pirate, 
session, drove all our crew be* with all sail, standing after us; 
low, and pluced sentinels over expected no other than he was 
the scuttle ; run the ship before coming to put his former threats 
the wind under the Decorters, into execution. I endeavoured 
rummaged and searched the ship to get in shore of him, but com- 
for money, as they said, and ing nearly calm, aud he gaining 
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on us, at eight armed our boats, re-introduced by persons who ac- 
and took to them, not being able companied the bey of Constant! - 
to defend the ship, as the only nas, Califfa, with the quarterly 
means of saving our lives ; rowed payments for the Algerine go- 
for Palma ; but the breeze soon vemment. 
after springing up from the w’est- (Signed) “ George Don. 

ward, enabled him to come fast “ P. S. The deaths by the 
up with us, soon got us under his plague at Tunis, according to the 
guns, and w ere obliged to go along- official returns, from the l6t No- 
side to meet our fate, without vember to the 1st December, 
hopes of mercy ; but, to our great amounted to 12,1 17. 
surprise, met with every kind- “ George Don. 

ness ; they towed us up to the " His Excellency 
James again, which we regaining SirH.Wellesley . 9 
about four o'clock, after return- In repairing the principal altar 
ing me my sextant and spy-glass, of the lower church of St. Francis* 
and giving us fruit, he said he d' Assise, the body of its holy 
would see us into the Trades, and founder has been discovered, af- 
kept with us all night, and the ter having lain there unknown for 
next morning sent his boat w ith 600 years. The sovereign pon- 
orders to make the best of our tiff, apprised of this discovery, has 
way to Jamaica, and he stood to- riven orders to the bishops of 
wards the Isle of Teneriffe. He Boligno, Perouse, Spoleto, and 
had plundered a British schooner Assise, to repair to this latter 
a few days before, which put into town, after the Epiphany, and to 
Madeira while we were there ; make an authentic recognition of 
and he said that he had sunk a the body, with all the necessary 
Greek, and all hands but one. 9 ' forms. The intention of the holy 
18. " Gibraltar , Jan . 18, 1819. father is, that these precious re- 
Sir, — I have just received an of- mains shall be transferred with 
ficial letter from Minorca, of the pomp to the upper church, and 
28th ult., informing me thataves- be taere exposed to the venera- 
sel had arrived there from Tunis, tion of the faithful, 
after a passage of eight days, Hastings , Feb . 23. A fishing- 

bringing accounts that the deaths boat, with three men, was this 
in that city amounted to above morning upset in a storm, in en^ 
400 per diem. The master of the deavouring to get into Hastings, 
vessel reported, that just before The poor sailors took to a raft, 
he sailed, he heard that the deaths and being very near shore, they 
had increased to above 600 per might all have been easily saved 
diem. if there had been a life-boat at 

“ A Dutch frigate has just ar- this place, and thus their suffer- 
rived at Mahon, from Algiers, ings, and the agonies of their 
bringing dispatches up to the 1 5th friends and families, might have 
ult., by which it appears, that been avoided. The three unfor- 
fresh attacks of the plague had tunate men continued for nearly 
taken place in that city. The con- an hour to float near the shore* at 
tagion was supposed to hav e been (he mercy of the waves, and with- 
in 
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in sight of the multitude, who 
were unable to give them help, 
till two of them were washed oft* 
and lost, one after the other, and 
the third was at last thrown ashore 
in a state which makes his reco- 
very very doubtful. 

24-. Died, at Edinburgh, on 
Sunday evening, the 1 4th instant, 
John Sackeouse, aged 22, a na- 
tive of the west coast of Green- 
land. This Eskimaux has occu- 
pied a considerable share of the 
ublic attention, and his loss will 
e very generally felt. He had 
already rendered important ser- 
vice to the country in the late 
expedition of discovery, and great 
expectations were naturally form- 
ed of the utility of which he would 
prove on the expedition about to 
sail for Baffin’s-bay. The admi- 
ralty, with great liberality and 
judgment, had directed the great- 
est pains to be taken in his far- 
ther education ; and he had been 
several months in Edinburgh w ith 
this view, when he was seized 
w ith a violent inflammation in the 
chest, which carried him off in a 
few days. He was extremely do- 
cile, and though rather slow in 
the attainment of knowledge, he 
was industrious, zealous, and 
eheerful, and was always grate- 
ful for the kindness and attention 
shown to him. His amiable dis- 
position and simple manners had 
interested those who had oppor- 
tunities of knowing him per- 
sonally, in a way that will not 
soon be forgotten. To the public 
his loss, we fear, is irreparable — 
to his friends it is doubly severe. 
Just before his death, the poor 
Eskimaux said he knew he was 
going to die ; that his father and 
mother had died in the same way ; 


and that his sister, who was the 
last of all his relations, had iust 
appeared to him and called him 
away. 

25. A very interesting meeting 
took place at Freemasons’-hall, 
of about 260 of the Irish chil- 
dren educated and clothed at the 
schools, generally called Catholic f 
in George-street, St. Giles’s. The 
chair was taken by the earl of 
Gosford, who supplied the place 
of the duke of Bedford, their pa- 
tron. Sir Digby Mack worth 
opened the business, by stating 
the great obstacles formerly op- 
posed to the education of these 
children, from the prejudices of 
Roman Catholic priests ; but 
which now, in a considerable 
measure, had subsided, in conse- 
quence of the liberal and unex- 
ceptionable Bystem of education 
pursued by the committee. 

A letter was read from the duke 
of Bedford, who could not be in 
town, highly praising the institu- 
tion, and inclosing a draft for 20 
uineas, in addition to his former 
onations Mr. Wilberforce spoke 
in strong terms of the usefulness 
of these schools ; and said, it was 
a happy event that the duke of 
Bedford had diligently ascertained 
the real nature of this establish- 
ment, and the conduct of its 
teachers, but particularly of Mr. 
Finigan, the master, before his 
grace would accept the nomina- 
tion of patron; and that every 
doubt being thus removed, the 
schools had gained no small re* 
utation, in consequence of the 
uke’s temporary reluctance. 
Many animated and impressive 
speeches were made, after a pub- 
lic examination of the children 
(both girls and boys) had been 
witnessed ; 
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witnessed ; and the company dis- 
pensed, with a full conviction that 
1,300 poor and ignorant descen- 
dants of Irish parents had been 
trained up in the fear of God, 
and educated in useful know- 
ledge : the females, as was stated 
by Mr. Butterworth and Mr* 
Blair, had received the farther be- 
nefit of being instructed in needle- 
work by several ladies, besides 
learning to read, write, and per- 
form the rudiments of arithmetic* 


MARCH. 

2. Lausanne . — A t the request of 
the Spanish Ambassador, the Di- 
rectory has communicated to the 
Cantons the Royal Decree, ac- 
cording to which all foreign ad- 
venturers who may be taken under 
arms, under the banners of the 
American Insurgents, or furnish- 
ing them with ammunition or 
arms, will be punished with 
death. 

4. Revel . — The navigation hi- 
therto has not been closed— -a cir- 
cumstance that has not occurred 
in the recollection of the oldest 
person here. 

Frankfort *— A reclamation pre- 
sented to the Germanic Diet re- 
called the remembrance of the 
celebrated diamond necklace, 
which produced so strong a sen- 
sation in France, and throughout 
all Europe, a short time before 
the French Revolution. Several 
Englishmen, who had lent to the 
Cardinal de Rohan, Prince RUhop 
of Straahurg, a sum of several 
millions of livres for the payment 
of this necklace, and who had re- 
ceived in mortgage sc me property 
Vol. LXI. 


situate on the right bonk of the 
Rhine, now demand the payment 
of this debt from the Grand Duke 
of Baden, who is now in posses- 
sion of this property, cnarged 
with the debts for which they had 
been pledged, but who reflises to 
liquidate them. Dr. Jassay, an 
advocate of this town, is charged 
with this affair. 

The property of the bishop of 
Strasburg, situate on the left bank, 
was sold during the Revolution, 
for the creditors, who were then 
in England, and could not make 
their demands. 

8. Brussels. — It is said, that 
the works for the erection of the 
new palace for his majesty, after 
the plan approved of by mm, will 
commence in a fortnight. On the 
other hand, the works for the mo- 
nument which is to be erected on 
the field of Waterloo will begin 
immediately. This monument 
will be of a prodigious elevation, 
and of immense extent at its base. 
It will resemble an Egyptian py- 
ramid. The spot chosen for it Is 
that where his royal highness the 
Prince of Orange was wounded on 
the memorable 18th of Junet 
1815. The sum of a million of 
florins is said to be destined to 
this monument. 

Gotha.— BeforeM.VonStourdza 
left Weimar to proceed to Rus- 
sia, he received a letter from two 
students of Jena, couched in these 
terms < “ Youhave allowed your- 
self, in your pamphlet on Ger- 
many, to ' attack a considerable 
portion of the German youth 
and the honour of our country. 
We demand satisfaction for this 
outrage. We challenge you to 
•ingle combat* after the manner of 
our ancestors. A German allows 
C his 
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his adversary the choice of wea- 
pons. If, as we have heard, you 
refuse to fight unless when chal- 
lenged by a noble antagonist, 
know that we the undersigned are 
noble.” 

M. Von Stourdza, in his an- 
. swer, said, that he could not re- 
ply to all the challenges which 
were addressed to him, and would 
neither employ his sword nor his 
pen in repelling the attacks of 
which he was the object, for no 
other reason than because he ful- 
filled a duty imposed upon him 
by the order, of his imperial 
master, under whose direction 
the pamphlet in question was 
drawn up and printed. 

After this communication, the 
sub-rector demanded of the two 
young men a retractation, which 
One of them did verbally, and the 
Other in the following written 
terms : — “ Since M. Von Stourdza 
declares, that he only acted in the 
capacity of a public servant ; and 
that he only aevised, wrote, and 
drew up the obnoxious paper, 
Under the direction of the auto- 
crat of all the Russias, I, a free 
German, see no reason for de- 
manding satisfaction from a writ- 
ing machine ; and declare, that I 
renounce all claim of satisfaction 
from M. Von Stourdza.” 

The Persian Ambassador arrived 
m Paris on the 6th inst. It was 
Remarked in the different towns 
which his excellency has visited, 
that, true to the customs of the 
eastern ambassadors, he did not 
«ffer the smallest gratification to 
the persons employed in the pub- 
lic establishments, doubtless per- 
suaded that the sovereign of each 
territory ought to do the honours 
of his country. 


Limerick . — Oh Friday night a 
number of villains went to the 
house of a man of the name of 
Kelly, in the neighbourhood of 
Croom, for the purpose of getting 
arms ; but on meeting with re- 
sistance from Kelly and his son, 
one of the villains fired at the son 
and shot him dead. The boy's 
sister suddenly exclaimed that 
further resistance was useless, 
and begged her father would sur- 
render the gun, as she knew one 
of the party to be her uncle’s ser- 
vant, who would save the rest of 
the family; the fellow turned 
about, and levelling his gun at the 
poor girl, also shot her — they 
then went off. Two of these fel- 
lows came to the wake of these 
unfortunate people on Saturday 
night, and were apprehended. 

11. The report of the commis- 
sioners for the herring fishery, of 
their proceedings for the year 
ending the 5th April, 1818, has 
been printed by order of the 
House of Copunons. It con- 
cludes with stating, “ the com- 
missioners think it is apparent 
that the character of the British 
fishery is rising both at home and 
abroad ; for while the quantity of 
herrings cured gutted is annually 
increasing, the quantity cured 
ungutted is every year diminish- 
ing, and that the demand has kept 
pace with the quantity they gut. 
They have also to mention, that 
while the exportation to the con- 
tinent of Europe has nearly 
equalled that of the preceding 
year, and the exportation to Ire- 
land and the West Indies has in- 
creased, a new market has opened 
in the East Indies, to which dif- 
ferent shipments of herrings have 
been raaae both from Greenock. 

— and 
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end London ; from the former 
with great success) but the result 
of the latter is not yet known, and 
they trust that India will soon be- 
come a permanent and valuable 
market for the consumption of 
British herrings.” 

Guildhall* — Yesterday, Bartho- 
lomew Broughton, the naval of- 
ficer who already has undergone 
several examinations, on suspi- 
cion of having, robbed the White 
Horse Inn, Fetter-lane, and the 
S wan- with -two-necks , Lad-lane, 
where he had slept at different 
times, was brought up before the 
sitting magistrate for what was 
considered a final hearing, it be- 
ing understood that one of the 
bank-note! stolen from the White 
Horse Inn had been traced to his 
possession. 

On his entering the office, his 
countenance betrayed great in- 
disposition, which was supposed 
to be the result of mental agita- 
tion ; subsequently he complained 
to Leadbeater, the marshal man, 
who had him in custody, that he 
was very ill, and at length con- 
fessed that he had taken laudanum. 
Medical assistance was imme- 
diately sent for, and the prisoner 
taken into the magistrate’s par- 
lour: an emetic was adminis- 
tered, but without effect, and sub- 
sequently another. In this state 
he was placed at the bar in a 
chair, when the worthy alderman, 
considering him not m a fit state 
to undergo his examination, there-, 
fore remanded him till Friday 
next: and he was accordingly 
conveyed to the infirmary at me 
Compter, with instructions to the 
.officers to send for the medical 
attendant immediately. 


The fact of his having taken 
laudanum was at first doubted, 
inasmuch as from the quantity 
the prisoner stated himself to have 
taken, and the length of time 
which had elapsed since he took 
it, symptoms of a much more 
violent nature were to have been 
expected ; it was however disco- 
vered, on inspecting the phial, 
that it had contained laudanum, 
which the medical gentleman con- 
sidered, from the symptoms, 
must have been in a very diluted 
state ; and that after the opera- 
tion of the emetic, the prisoner 
was not likely to be materially af- 
fected by it. The laudanum, 
there is no doubt, was brought to 
the prison by his wife. 

On Saturday last, about 11 
o'clock at night, a most destruc- 
tive fire broke out in the exten- 
sive water com mills at Chester, 
which, notwithstanding every ex- 
ertion of men and engines, raged 
with such impetuosity, that in 
the short space of three hours 
scarce a vestige remained to mark 
the site of the building. One 
man, we are sorry to ado, in en- 
deavouring to save some property, 
fell a victim to the devouring 
element, and was literally burnt 
to a cinder. The cause of this 
catastrophe has npt been clearly 
ascertained, but it is conjectured 
to have originated in the kiln used 
for drying oats for making meal. 
We are happy to add, that a great 
part* of the property is insured : 
the total loss of which is estimated 
at 30,000/. Colonel Wrench, the 
proprietor of the building, is the 
greatest sufferer. A similar ac- 
cident occurred nearly 30 years 
ago, but not so extensive in its 

C 2 con- 
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consequences, as the buildings 
and machinery had lately re* 
ceived every possible improve- 
ment. 

12. In consequence of the 
great fall in the market for raw 
cotton, expresses have been sent 
from Liverpool, over land to Cal- 
cutta, in order to countermand, 
as speedily as possible, any further 
shipments of that article. An 
absolute engagement is said to 
have been entered into by the 
persons bearing the expresses, to 
deliver them, allowing for acci- 
dents to life or limb, in three 
months from the date of leaving 
England. 

Rome . — The Prince Regent of 
England has requested the holy 
father and cardinal Gonsalvi to 
permit the English painter, sir J. 
Lawrence, to take their portraits 
for the gallery of Carlton-house. 
This artist is soon expected here. 

16. Lausanne . — On the 4th 
inst. a dreadful conflagration 

village of Azmoos, district of 
Sargand, canton of St. GalL 
Nearly the whole population of 
this village, and of tne neighbour- 
ing communes, were at work at 
the dykes on the banks of the 
Rhine ; and before any help ar- 
rived, 1 IS houses were consumed 
by the flames, and SI 3 indivi- 
duals, forming 78 families, were 
reduced to tne most afflicting 
misery by the loss of their live 
stock, furniture, and provisions. 
The chinch and 25 habitations 
escaped this disaster, which has 
been alleviated in some measure 
by prompt relief from the govern- 
ment of St. Gall. In 1716 this 
village experienced a similar fate. 


§ 


The misfortunes which the inha- 
bitants of St. Gall have endured, 
during several years past, from 
the stagnation of trade, fires, and 
inundations, cannot be too much 
lamented. 

17. A steam-boat has been 
built at Trinidad to ply between 
Port Spain and San Fernando, 
touching at Point-a-Pierre ; die 
has three cabins, for the white* 
coloured, and slave passengers* 
and was to commence her trips 
on the 21st of December. 

22. The Amity, which has ar- 
rived at Liverpool from New 
York, has brought considerable 
remittances, and some extensive 
orders, to some of the first houses 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire, par- 
ticularly for fine broad cloths; 
but the coarse and inferior kinds 
are quite unsaleable at any price 
in the American markets, which 
are represented in these letters as 
completely glutted with our com- 
mon fabrics. Cotton wool is so 
low in the American markets, 
that the principal planters 
in many districts have come 
to the resolution of decreasing 
the quantity grown by them, for 
a given time. 

24. The Southwark-b ridge was 
opened for passengers at 1 2 o'clock 
at night. It has SOlanterns, lighted 
by gas, which give a most bril- 
liant effect. Thus, in the space 
of 4 years, another ornament has 
been added to the metropolis 
There was no ceremony observed 
on the occasion ; but as St. Paul’s 
struck 12, the toll of one penny 
commenced. The roads intended 
to lead to the bridge on the 
Surrey side are in great forward- 
ness : one has been planned, from 

the 
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the Elephant and Castle, to cross 
fit. George's -fields, passing the 
hack part of the King’s-bench 
prison, thence across Great Suf- 
folk-street, to meet at a right 
angle with New-bridge-street, in 
Union-street. 

Constantinople, Feb. 25.— The 
marquis de Riviere, the French am- 
bassador, having caused to be art- 
rested and kept in safe custody a 
band of thieves, composed of 
Frenchmen, Corsicans, and Ita- 
lians, who had formed a project 
of entering his palace by night, it 
was in contemplation to try them 

S r the officers of the embassy ; 

e different ministers of their so- 
vereigns residing here were in- 
formed of the intended measure, 
and gave their consent to it. It 
is asserted that his highness, in- 
formed that these malefactors had 
glso committed thefts in various 
shops at Constantinople, would 
not consent that the French em- 
bassy should exercise its jurisdic- 
tion over the accused, and that 
he charged the reis-efiendi to 
forbid, in the roost express man- 
ner, all the ambassadors similar 
usurpations upon the rights of the 
grand seignior. In consequence 
of this, last month, complaints 
were addressed to the Divan, on 
the part of the different embas- 
sies, in which they require, on 
this point, the execution of the 
treaties. It was even alleged, 
that in the case of malefactors, 
subjects of powers whose repre- 
sentatives reside in Constan- 
tinople, being convicted of of- 
fences against the subjects of the 
grand seignior, the Turkish judges 
should address the jurisdiction of 
the ambassadors, in order to bring 
the offenders to trial. 


21 

26. The French government 
are taking decisive steps to re- 
establish the fortresses which the 
allies had dismantled : 360 pieces 
of cannon have been ordered from 
La Rochelle to the eastern fron- 
tier, and above 500 condemned 
pieces had been sent to the foun- 
dery of Strasburg to be re- cast. 

31. Washington . — The presi- 
dent departed from this city yes- 
terday, in the steam-boat, for 
Norfolk, with an intention to pro- 
ceed by Pasquotank, the Albe- 
marle, and Pamlico sound, to Wil- 
mington, Charleston, and Savan- 
nah, having in view, in reference 
to public defence, a careful in- 
spection of all the inlets from the 
ocean. The reports of the board 
of commissioners, consisting of 
officers of the corps of engineers 
of the navy, relative to a 
naval depot, dock-yards, and for- 
tifications, point out the objects 
peculiarly deserving his attention. 
From Savannah his course will 
probably depend upon circum- 
stances. The season, it is ex- 
pected, will be too far advanced 
to admit his passage by land to 
New Orleans, if, indeed, it were 
proper to take that route before 
the late treaty with Spain is car- 
ried into effect. Should he not 
continue his journey towards New 
Orleans, it is said that he will 
proceed westward by Augusta, 
through Tennessee ana Kentucky, 
to the new States, or to some of 
them. ' In that section of the 
Union, many objects of the high- 
est interest present themselves to 
view, a correct knowledge of 
which, it is believed, would be 
useful to all employed in public 
councils. Our relations with the 
Indian tribes> under the immense 
cessions 
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cessions of territory obtained 
from them by the treaties of the 
last year, are of that character. 
The game on which they have 
principally relied heretofore will 
no longer furnish them with a 
subsistence. New* efforts will be 
necessary to civilize them ; and 
effectual regulations must be 
adopted for the purpose, or they 
will perish. The great amount of 
the public lands, which constitute 
an inexhaustible source of wealth 
to the whole nation ; the disposi- 
tion of our troops to protect our 
frontier-settlements and preserve 
peace with the Indians; to pro- 
tect the Indians themselves from 
injustice, and to secure the public 
lands from intrusions ; are sub- 
jects highly worthy of the atten- 
tion of those to whom the ma- 
nagement thereof is intrusted, 
and particularly of the chief ma- 
gistrate. 

Mr. Monroe has evidently con- 
sidered it his duty to attend in 
person to these objects since he 
was elected into the present of- 
fice, and particularly to measures 
relating to the public defence. 
The late war obviously formed 
an epoch in our histoiy, and fur- 
nished the motive, if it did not 
impose the obligation on the 
chief magistrate, to give to those 
measures the utmost activity and 
vigour. We' have not forgotten 
the imminent perils of that mo- 
mentous struggle ; the desolation 
of our coast, throughout its whole 
extent ; the great number of our 
citizens who were called, even 
from the most remote parts of the 
interior, to its defence ; and the 
waste of life from disease which 
followed. Had the coast been 
fortified, l-10th of the fierce would 


have been more adequate to its 
defence, and more than 9- 10th* 
of our citizens and property thus 
lost would have been saved from 
destruction. We all recollect the 
ability and virtue with which the 
citizen then at the helm sustained 
that struggle, and his persevering 
firmness in moments of the se- 
verest trial. Mr. Monroe then 
acted under him, in the depart- 
ment of war; and having wit- 
nessed the difficulties of that 
struggle, he thinks it incumbent 
on him to exert every means in 
his power to carry into effect the 
salutary laws and provision* of 
Congress, since adopted to avert 
like calamities in the event of 
another war. 

Such, obviously, are the mo- 
tives and the objects that, in the 
opinion of the president, impose 
upon him this arduous duty; 
which he commenced soon after 
the national concerns were con- 
fided to his hands, and which he 
is now prosecuting. 

The secretary of war set out 
with the president, and will ac- 
company him until he leaves the 
coast for the interior. 


APRIL. 

1. Gibraltar . — “ There have 
been no less than three duels this 
day between the officers of the 
64th regiment, and the officers 
of the American sloop of war 
Erie. According to report, two 
of the officers belonging to the 
United States, , are dead, and one 
of the officers of the 64th is , se- 
verely, but not dangerously, 
wounded. The dispute arose be- 
tween 
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tween the purser of the United 
States frigate, which has since 
sailed, and a lieutenant of the 
64th regiment. The officers of 
the 64th were put under arrest 
by the commander in chief, and 
when challenged by their oppo- 
nents, stated this circumstance. ,, 

3. A warrant was issued by 
Mr. Shebbeare, coroner, to the 
minister and parish officers of 
Great Worldham, Hants, direct- 
ing them to take up the body of 
a man named Francis Stephens, 
who died on Wednesday, from 
drinking nearly a gallon of beer 
in about a quarter of an hour, on 
the preceding Sunday. The jury 
returned a verdict — Died from 
excessive drinking. The coroner 
stated, that clergymen, as well as 
parishes, were liable to present* 
ment and fine, and also to indict- 
ment, for suffering a body to be 
buried without sending for him 
where the death was sudden, or 
had been occasioned by violence ; 
and from its having been repeat- 
edly done, he expressed his de- 
termination to indict the first 
parish officers who should here- 
after render themselves liable. 

Rome .— The emperor and em- 
press of Austria yesterday made 
their solemn entrance here, under 
salutes of artillery and every other 
testimony of respect. The au- 
gust travellers alighted at the 
Quirinal palace, where his holi- 
ness, on learning their arrival, 
proceeded even to the ante- 
chambers of the palace to wel- 
come them. 

The holy father received his 
illustrious guests with every mark 
pf affectionate regard. After 
conversing with them some time, 
his holiness introduced the cheva- 


liers and ladies destined to form 
their suite. Their majesties were 
then conducted by cardinal Gon- 
salvi to the apartments prepared 
for their reception. 

5. Haarlem . — For some time 
past a plan has been spoken of to 
drain the Mere of Haarlem, 
which is of the extent of 26,000 
acres, and to render it fit for the 
purposes of agriculture ; this plan 
has been discussed several times 
at different periods, and has now 
been submitted to his majesty. 

Valenciennes . — The events which 
have borne heavy upon France 
for some years past had caused 
the triple line of fortresses to be 
neglected, which extends from 
the Upper Rhine to the North 
Sea, and forms an almost insu- 
perable barrier, when it is well 
defended. Marshal Gouvion St. 
Cyr, the minister of war, has 
adopted a plan, which the king 
has approved, to increase the 
stmigth and independence of' 
France, by making its power re- 
spected abroad ; besides, the an- 
cient system of defence created 
by Vauban has undergone some 
changes by the cession of the im- 
portant fortress of Landau to 
Germany, and of Philippeville and 
Marienburg to the Netherlands ; 
on the other hand, Luxemburg, 
the Gibraltar of the centre of 
Europe, is a fortress of the Ger- 
man confederation. The frontiers 
of Prussia touch those of France, 
and the Moselle and the kingdom 
of the Netherlands will shoruy be 
covered by a line of fortresses 
which are erecting with a rapi- 
dity that is truly astonishing. 
Under those circumstances, it 
has been judged indispensable 
that France should take a re- 
spectable 
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spec table attitbde ; In oonse- 
uence, all the fortresses of the 
rst > second) and third ranks, will 
be succesrively put in an excel- 
lent state of defence ; the artil- 
lery, and all the materials neces- 
sary to arm them completely, are 
to arrive from the interior of the 
kingdom during the spring, and 
will be distributed among the for- 
tresses which need a supply. The 
cannon unlit for service will be 
recast at Douay, where the regi- 
ment of artillery of Toulouse is 
expected this week to replace 
that of Douay, which goes to La 
Fere. The new organization of 
the army proceeds with rapidity ; 
the legions of foot, and the regi- 
ment* of horse in garrison in the 
sixteenth military division, daily 
receive a considerable number of 
recruits. Many old soldiers wil- 
lingly resume their arms to serve 
their country anew, especially 
since a great number of the 
officers who have so often led 
them in the field of glory have 
been recalled to their standards. 
The third battalion of each legion 
is forming, and soon the complete 
orgaarisation of the army of .re- 
serve will end the new military 
System. Many officers on half- 
pay have lately received commis- 
sions and notices of the corps in 
which they are to serve. The 
two regiments of infantry of the 
Royal Guard in garrison in this 
city and Lille are also completing, 
by voluntary enrolments. Tran- 
quillity, order, and peace, reign 
in our provinces, where the pre- 
vailing spirit is excellent. 'While 
the manufactures of Picardy, Ar- 
tois^and French Flanders, become 
eV^ry day more prosperous, a for- 
midable army of douaniers on 


our ooast and frontiers protects 
our natural industry. It is al- 
most impossible for contraband 
goods to pass this triple line; 
every douanier piques himself on 
hindering foreign manufactures 
from entering France ; and it 
may be said that they show in this 
service, independently of their 
own interest, a truly patriotic 
zeal : they consider the seizure of 
English goods in particular as a 
sort of .triumph of which they 
boast. 

9. Letters from Saxony state, 
that caravans of German families 
continue to pass by Leipsic and 
Frankfort-on-the- Oder, towards 
Poland. On the 16th of March, 
nine waggons passed through 
Weimar on the same destination. 
The reason assigned for this era- 
nation is the want of fertility in 
die soil The government of Po- 
land offers the emigrants many 
facilities towards establishing 
themselves in that country. 

The Universities ofDuwbourg, 
Munster, and Paderborn, are now 
aware of their destiny. That of 
Paderborn is suppressed. At 
Munster there remains but one 
course of theology and of the 
gther ecclesiastical sciences for 
die young men of the diocese of 
Munster who are destined for the 
priesthood. The professors re- 
tain their appointments during 
their lives, under the condition 
of fulfilling the duties to which 
they shall be called. 

The celebrated defender of the 
liberty of the press, Mallinkrodt, 
who was condemned by the cri- 
minal tribunal of Cleves to two 
months imprisonment, for having 
published that the military exer- 
cises disturb the devotion of per- 
sons 
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sons assembled in the churches, 
has been absolved by the superior 
court of Magdebourg, which has 
annulled the sentence of the tri- 
bunal of Cleves. The friends- of 
the liberty of the press in Ger- 
many exult so much the more in 
this event, as an express order of 
the king of Prussia had declared 
that no writer shall be punished 
for treating of that which refers 
to the abuses that may take place 
in the administration. In conse- 
quence of this, the liberty of the 
press is supposed to be legally re- 
cognized in the Prussian states. 

Stf>ckfiotm, — Together with the 
new law against smugglers and 
defrauders of the customs, an 
equally severe ordinance respect- 
ing navigation has been published, 
which is to be in force from next 
year : both together are expected 
to have the most important con- 
sequences for the coarse of ex- 
change, the manufectures of the 
kingdom, and the revenues of the 
crown. National and foreign 
captains are allowed to sail di- 
rectly into 14* ports only, and de- 
clare their cargoes; the places 
belonging to other ports (among 
which is Stockholm), where they 
are to put in to make their preli- 
minary declaration, and be visited 
by the officers, are -strictly pre- 
scribed, and all ethers prohibited 
under a penalty of 500 doilufc 
banco, or nine months hard 
bour in a fortress ; as well as an- 
choring without necetidty even rh 
the right channel, or rating in 
without pilots, who are ordered 
to have the superintendence tSM 
the arrival of the custom-house 
officers. Vessels under 15 lasts 
burthen are not to sail with any 
but Swedish productions, and to 


bring back none bat production* 
of roe place where they have 
landed their cargoes. Every 
Swedish captain coming from a 
port where there is a Swedish 
consul or commissioner, shall 
have with him a duplicate of his 
ship's manifest, signed by the 
consul or commissioner, by the 
custom-house officer and the 
ship-broker of theplace, together 
with an extract of the contents of 
*11 his bills of lading ; and shall 
also show to the consul within 
three days after his arrival, his 
last Swedish passport, and bring 
it back (signed by him) to his 
own country. Ine declaration 
of the captain shall be made 
within 4- hours after his arrival* 
the special declaration of the 
owners of the goods within 8 
days, and the payment of the 
duties within 80 days ; unloading 
in the open sea, or m a prohibited 
manner, or in the absence of the 
custom-house officer, costs the 
loss of the goods, 3 years hard 
labour in a fortress for the cap- 
tain, and confiscation of the ship 
and cargo, together with the pu- 
nishments pronounced against 
smugglers, tor such of the owners 
of the ship or of the goods who 
have been privy to the misde- 
meanors, &c. 

10. The Troon harbour, on the 
coast of Ayrshire, which was be- 
gun by the Duke of Portland 
some years ago, has been some 
time completed. The Duke is 
said to have expended 200,0001. 
on this undertaxing, the object/ 
of which is, to afford a shipping 
for the coals of the extensive 
mines belonging to the Duke of 
Portland in that district. 

H. The spirit of emigration 
* from 
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from Portsmouth continues un- 
abated. Every packet for Havre 
conveys numerous passengers 
destined for America; 'and not 
less than 500 Englishmen are 
supposed to be now at Havre, 
waiting for a fair wind, many 
of whom have been there up- 
wards of a month. About 70 
persons, chiefly artisans and me- 
chanics, with women and chil- 
dren, amounting in the whole to 
at least 200, have embarked 
during last week, intending to 
proceed from Havre in an Ame- 
rican brig belonging to Baltimore, 
which has been taken up ex- 
pressly for the purpose. The 
expenses of the voyage are to be 
defrayed out of a fund which has 
been accumulating for some time 
past by . a small weekly subscrip- 
tion, and the total charge for 
each passenger is said to be less 
than 4/. 

The Moniteur contains a royal 
ordinance, approving the insti- 
tution of a “ Royal Society for 
the amelioration of prisons.’’ 
This ordinance consists of 23 *r- 
ticl£s, regulating the manner in 
which the said society shall 
carry into effect, throughout the 
whole kingdom, the purposes for 
which it has been specially creat- 
ed. The Kiqg declares himself 
the Protector, and authorizes the 
Duke d’Angouleme to become 
the President of the Society. 
The statutes and regulations of 
the Society, as well as the list of 
the founders, are ordered to be 
submitted to the Royal appro- 
bation. 

14. A short time since a kind of 
volcanic eruption took place in 
the Swiss canton of Tessino ; a 
small mountain, near Montbio, 


opened and poured forth volume* 
of smoke, masses of rocks and 
flames. Considerable blocks of 
stone were detached from the 
mountain and rolled into the bed 
of a neighbouring river. The air 
was, even on the following morn- 
ing, impregnated with sulphur, 
and fire was seen in the crater 
which had been formed. 

15. Letters and papers to the 
10th ult. from Havannah have 
been received, by which we learn 
that the fleet of Spanish ships 
which sailed from that port on 
26th of February, under convoy 
of a frigate and sloop of war, for 
Cadiz, had a few days after' their 
departure experienced severe 
weather, and were compelled to 
return to the island. SeveraL of 
them narrowly escaped being 
captured by the Insurgent pri- 
vateers ; and had the vessels con- 
tinued on their voyage, no doubt 
several of them would have fallen 
into the hands of the corsairs, if 
separated from the ships of war 
accompanying them. The slave- 
trade with the coast of Africa in 
January and February last had 
been less active than usual. The 
Havannah Diary contains only a 
small list of ships which had ar- 
rived within that period, but a 
number of vessels were preparing 
to leave Cuba, and would return 
after having obtained fresh sup- 
plies of negroes. 

20. Advices from Gibraltar 
to the 23rd ult. state, that the 
Governor of the fortress had just 
received the unfavourable news 
of the increase of the plague at 
Tunis, and the towns in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

Hamburgh , April 20. — In con- 
sequence of the stipulations en- 
tered 
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tered into in the Diet at Frank- Wurtemberg, who had resided in 
fort, our military organizational! Paris for the last two years, has 
soon undergo a material change, addressed a letter to the Ger- 
The garrison, now amounting manic Diet, complaining of the 
only to 800 men, will be aug- arbitrary acts which the King his 
men ted to 1,500, among whom brother thinks he has a right to 
will be 600 young men of our exercise towards him, in virtue of 
city guard, chosen by a regular a family law which the King suc- 
system of conscription, and under ceeded in compelling Prince Paul 
conditions to take the field in to subscribe about a year ago. 
cases of necessity. According to an article of mis 

23. Dover . — The Duke and law, a Prince of the Royal Fa- 
Duchess of Kent landed here to- mily cannot absent himself from 
day, about two o'clock, from the the kingdom without the consent 
Royal Sovereign yacht, after a of the King. The King has lately 
fine passage in about two hours ordered Prince Paul home, under 
and a half from Calais, where pain of confiscating his appanage . 
they have remained several days The Prince, who thinks that in 
waiting for the spring tides to returning he would expose him- 
allow of the yacht sailing out of self to acts of violence on the 
Calais harbour with safety. part of his brother, declares that 

25. Z)owr.— About three this he will not return to the kingdom 
afternoon his majesty's schooner till his Majesty has fulfilled the 
Pioneer arrived in the roads, and 13th article of the act of the Ger- 
very shortly after the boat be- manic Confederation, which Be- 
longing to the Customs put off pulates for the establishment of 
from her under a salute. She constitutions dn the Germanic 
had on board the Persian ambas- States ; and .till the relations be- 
sador and suite, who On landing tween him and the State, and be- 
were greeted with another salute tween him and his brother, be 
from the guns at the heights. As constitutionally regulated, 
the schooner had been seen for Last evening, about six o’clock, 
some time before her arrival, there the borough of Southwark was 
was an amazing concourse of thrown intq the utmost terror and 
people assembled on the beach, confusion, by the explosion of a 
and the novel nature of the ar- steam-engine on the premises of 
rival of ten or a dozen persons Mr. Smitherman, a sawyer of 
habited in silks and turbans, with mahogany and other woods, in 
daggers and long beards, in no White-street, Borough : the re- 
r small degree attracted the atten- * port was as loud as the firing of 
tion of the inhabitants. cannon. The copper was blown 

27. The Leeds and other York- (a fact almost incredible) the v 

shire papers notice the alarming distance of 300 yards, upon the 
decrease of upwards of 240,000 roof of a warehouse four stories 
pieces of cloth m the manufacture high, where it is now to be seen, 
of this year, as compared with which it damaged considerably ; 
last. the engine-house, and some of 

28. Paris . — Prince Paul of the premises adjoining, were 

blown 
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blown down, and scarcely one 29# Paris . — The Marquis of 
brick left upon another. Mr. Arboris Gattuaars, of Bremen, has 
Smitherman, the owner of the founded a premium of 100 so- 
premises, was taken out of the vereigns (3,600 francs) for the 
ruins in a dangerous state, and best elementary treatise on poli- 
conveved on a bed to St. Tho- tical economy, calculated to be 
mas’s-nospital ; and shortly after, used as a guide for the teachers 
his son, a youth about 15 years of this science in the establish- 
of age, was taken up, and carried ments of public instruction. The 
to Guy s-hospital, dreadfully commission of judges nominated 
scalded all over his face, neck, by the founder is composed of 
and lower parts of his body. The Garnier, Say, Baron Gerando, Le 
ruins took fire, and several per- Sieur Ganihl, and Sismonde-Sis- 
sons were suspected to be under monde. The works may be com- 
them. A fine stout young fellow, posed in Freneh, Italian, or Eng- 
of the name of Strachan, who was lish, and are required to be 
on the premises at the time the addressed to Baron de Gerando, 
accident happened, was taken member of the Institute, at Paris, 
out of the ruins : his head was According to a letter from M&- 
shattered in the most horrid man- drid, dated the 7th instant, the 
aer ; his body was lacerated and Minister Lozano de Torres holds 
scalded ; he died on the way to strictly to the rigorous execution 
St. Thomas’s-hospital, where the of the measures ordained by the 
body now lies. A boy, named King against the refugees who 
Smith, one of the St. Georges endeavour to return to their 
school-boys, who was on the pre- country. Several ladies, who had 
mises playing with master Smi- obtained a tacit consent to reside 
therman at the time of the ex- in Spain, have suddenly received 
plosion, was taken out of the orders to return to their hus- 
ruins in a dying state ; he was bands, who oe entrance into Spain 
injured too dreadful to describe ; is severely interdicted. It is the 
he died soon after he was taken Duke de l’lnfantado who, in his 
to St. Thomas’s-hospital. A man capacity of President of the 
named Stone, formerly a turnkey Council of Castile, is charged 
at the Marshalsea-prison* was so with the execution of these mea- 
•everely injured that his life is sures. 

despaired of ; he was carried on We have received, says the 
a shutter to one of the hospitals. Moniteur, a copy of the following 
The surgeons, Mr. Cline and Mr. letter addressed by M. de la Fay- 
Cloud, attended to the unfortu* ette to the Attorney-general . 
nate sufferers immediately. The “ I am informed, that M. the 
firemen belonging to the different Attorney-general has thought 
offices attended to put out the proper to cause proceedings to 
fire, which was inconsiderable, be instituted against the authors 
Part of Mr. Smitherraan’s house of L'Ami de la Royaut6, on ac- 
was completely blown down, and count of I know not what pas- 
the adjoining one very materially sage relating to myself. During 
injured. 42 years that my life has been 
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before the public, I never asked 
any writer to say any thing fa- 
vourable of me, nor gave any 
person any uneasiness for having 
written ill of me; and though 
very sensible of kindness, I have 
never answered calumny. M. 
Bellart will, therefore, permit me 
to refuse his protection, and, 
without knowing the offence, to 
declare, that 1 do not consider 
myself offended. I disclaim all 
proceedings in this respect, and 
oppose them witli all my power. 
t have the honour to salute him, 
(Signed) La Fayette.” 

“ Paris t April 27, 1819.” 

In answer to the letter of M. 
la Fayette, M. Bellart caused the 
following letter to be published : 

“ The Attorney-General has 
the honour of replying to the 
Marquis de la Fayette, that it is 
for the interest of society that a 
prosecution should be instituted 
against the authors of L’Ami de 
la Royaute, who have imputed to 
the Marquis the commission of 
an atrocious action, and one of 
the most abominable crimes of 
the Revolution. In these latter 
times individual injuries and out- 
rages havg become so frequent, 
that although it is the duty of 
the magistrates to repress them, 
it has become impossible to act 
against all of them. They are 
therefore reduced to the neces- 
sity of choosing those which pre- 
sent the most odious characters, 
and which are the most hurtful to 
the general interests. Of this 
species are the calumnies which 
accuse of crimes functionaries of 
elevated rank, to whom the con- 
fidence of the public is neces- 
sary ; which accuse them of of- 
fences connected to epochs, the 


memory of which the wisdom of 
the King has ordained, in the 
name of public peace, should not 
be revived ; wnich Anally may 
produce some disastrous conse- 
quences, similar to those wlvch 
too many families have occasion 
to mourn. The laws which are 
in existence, and which it is the 
duty of the Attorney-generel to 
put into execution, without as- 
suming the liberty of deciding 
on them, command him to Iring 
this species of crime befoie the 
tribunals. He performs thisduty 
with impartiality, without any 
exception of persons, anc with 
the sole intent of preventng, as 
far as in his power, all attempts 
to re-excite the storms 3f civil 
discord. The generosity of the 
Marquis de la Fayette n.*ed not, 
therefore, be alarmed at an ac- 
tion, over which it has no influ- 
ence, which it does not interest 
in any manner, and in which the 
public minister accowts private 
interest as nothing. The At- 
torney-general has th< honour of 
assuring the Marqiis de la 
Fayette of his high respect. 

(Signed) “ Bfllart, 

“ Attornjy-Gencrnl.” 

MAY. 

4. The marriage between the 
Infant of Spain, Don Francis 
Paul, and the Princess Charlotte 
Louisa of Naples, vas celebrated 
at Naples on the !5th ult. The 
princess was to qiit that city on 
the 24th, to proceed to Spain. 

5. The Americans are fitting 
out, for the first tine, an expedi- 
tion round the world. The Con- 
gress frigate, captain Henley, has 
been selected foi the purpose, 
and by the last advices was lying 

at 
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at Norfolk, nearly ready for sea. 
She takes out with her from* 20 
to 30 midshipmen^ and is expect- 
ed to be absent about two years. 

6. Paris , — Nobody is ignorant 
of the scandal which has resulted 
from the conduct of several 
priests, m refusing Christian se- 
pulture to persons whom, whe- 
ther right or wrong, they consi- 
dered as dying in final impeni- 
tence. The bishop of Arras has 
issued instructions to all the cur£s 
in hs diocese, not to refuse eccle- 
siastical sepulture to any Catholic 
on aiy pretence whatever. 

8. Hatton-Garderu — An appli- 
cation was yesterday made to the 
magisrate, W. L. ltogers, esq., 
by Mi. Bodkin, one of the over- 
seers >f the parish of Clerken- 
well, under Mr. Sturges Bourne’s 
new Ait for amending the Poor 
Laws. 

A wieSched-looking Irish wo- 
man, and three young children, 
without dioes or stockings, and 
almost ndied, were brought into 
the office by the beadle. Upon 
examination by the worthy ma- 
gistrate, itappeared that the hus- 
band of tin pauper, having been 
unable to procure work, had 
some time unce deserted his fa- 
mily, and tlat although they had 
lived in this country upwards of 
20 years, aid that all the chil- 
dren were born in the parish, no 
legal settlenent had been ob- 
. tamed : by he new act, there- 
. fore, they we*e liable to be imme- 
diately sent to Ireland as vag- 
rants. 

' Mr. Bodkit proceeded to re- 
.xnark upon the cruelty of the pro- 
; visions .of this act, which for the 
first time in this country regarded 
poverty as a crime. 


Magistrate. — Sir, whatever opi- 
nion may be entertained upon 
this act, I have no discretion ; if 
you demand it, I am ready to 
grant the order. 

Mr. Bodkin.— Sir, I do not de* 
mand it, but I do feel myself 
most unpleasantly situated. Whilst 
other London parishes are avail- 
ing themselves of the powers of 
this act, if ours abstain from 
doing so, the natural consequence 
will be to attract to us the whole 
of the burthen. The duty of an 
overseer now calls upon him to do 
that which every man’s feelings 
must surely most strongly con- 
demn. My only object in bring- 
ing these miserable objects be- 
fore you is to arouse the public 
to a sense of the inhumanity and 
impolicy of the act. I cannot, 
indeed, bring myself to believe it 
will be long suffered to remain in 
force, or mat the numerous per- 
sons of rank and influence in the 
metropolis, connected with Ire- 
land, can refrain from an endea- 
vour to effect some immediate 
qualification of this clause. 

The poor woman wept bitterly 
at the idea of being sent to starve 
upon the coast of Ireland, where 
she was now altogether unknown, 
and expressed the utmost grati- 
tude on being informed it would 
not be the case. The magistrates 
appeared strongly impressed with 
the severity of this enactment, 
and Mr. Bodkin (who is inti- 
mately connected with the Men- 
dicity Society) declared it as his 
decided conviction, that its con- 
sequence must be greatly to in- 
crease the number of beggars, 
by sending all the Irish poor 
of the metropolis into the 
streets. 

10. It 
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10. It is stated by a Flemish 
mail, that a considerable emigra- 
tion of. Russian vassals having 
taken place from the frontier of 
Russia into Poland, it was pro- 
posed by the cabinet to adopt 
some measures- for getting the 
poor emigrants restored by the 
Polish authorities, when the Em- 
peror with his usual integrity de- 
clared, that as the constitution of 
Poland held out security to set- 
tlers, it should never be violated 
in that or any other article. 

11. Cariitle.r — In consequence 
of a manufacturer of this city hav- 
ing lowered the price of weaving 
ginghams 2s. per cut, a considera- 
ble number of weavers assembled 
in a tumultuous manner on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, broke some of 
his windows, and exhibited other 
tokens of their displeasure. They 
also held a kind of meeting upon 
the sands, at which they resolved 
to petition the Prince Regent to 
send them all to America ! 

The private letters received 
yesterday from all parts of the 
continent, contain unfavourable 
accounts of the state of com- 
merce. Two failures have taken 
place at Stralsund, one at Stettin, 
one at Petersburgh, and a fifth at 
Lubeck. . It is further stated, 
that the most perfect stagnation 
revails in every department of 
usiness, and not a single article 
could be .named for which any 
demand existed. 

14. Madrid , — The last ac- 
counts received from Africa an- 
nounce that the plague has made 
jrapid progress in the kingdom of 
Morocco. It continues its ra- 
vages in most of the towns and 
villages, principally at. Fez, Ra- 
bat, and. Tetuan : 200 individuals 
\ . . 


die <feily at Fez, from 60 to 70 at 
Rabat, and about 80 at Tetuan; 
This scourge still rages at Tan- 
giers, but not with, such fatal 
effects as elsewhere, although no 
precautions whatever are adopted 
against it, since it is permitted to 
bring there, for public sale, the 
clothes of those who die at Te- 
tuan. 

1. The plague on the coast 
of Africa was still continuing 
its ravages towards the end 
of March, although in Tangier* 
and its neighbourhood there had 
been a great diminution of its 
violence. But in Rabal 10 were 
dying every day, and in Larache 
upwards of fifteen. In Tetuan 
there had died between the 17th 
and 21st of March, 357 persons ; 
in Fez the daily amount of 
deaths exceeded 150, and in 
Mequinez they amounted to be- 
tween 30 and 50. 

17. A shocking murder was 
committed on the body of a fe- 
male on Friday se’nnight, in the 
parish of Wendy, a little after 10 
o’clock, which was discovered in 
a most singular manner. About 
a year ago, a man named Thomas 
Weems was married to the de- 
ceased at the parish church of 
Goldington, in Bedfordshire ; but 
it being a match of compulsion 
by the parish officers, she having 
previously sworn a child to him, 
ne left her immediately after the 
completion of the ceremony, and 
returned to his place, leaving her 
to go home to her friends, which 
she did, and it afterwards turned 
out that she was not in a state of 
pregnancy. On Monday tlie 3rd 
of May instant, he left Edmonson, 
.where he had got a situation, for 
the purpose ofgoing to Godman- 
chester, 
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Chester, where hie wife resided, 
whom he had never lived with, to 
revail on her to go and live with 
im at Edmonton* On his road 
from C ax ton towards Godman- 
chester, he fell in with a return 
chaise and got into it to ride to 
Godmanchester, and there was a 
man in the chaise known to 
Weems. In the course of con- 
versation, Weems stated to the 
man, that he was going to God* 
manclieBter to get his wife to go 
and live with him at Edmonton : 
but that there was a girl at Ed- 
monton he was acquainted with, 
a very nice girl, whom he liked 
much better than his wife, and 
should much like to marry her. 
On the man saying that was im- 
possible, he being a married man, 
Weems replied, that w when he 
had got his wife at Edmonton, he 
shoidd soon be able to get rid of 
her.’* Weems remained with his 
wife at Godmanchester till Fri- 
day, when they both left that 
place early in the morning to 
walk to Edmonton. They walked 
from Godmanchester to the spot 
where the murder was committed, 
being about 16 miles, without 
resting. When they arrived at 
the fatal spot, they stopped : the 
woman being tired, laid herself 
down on the grass by the road 
aide, about a mile from Arring- 
ton. While they were resting 
here, a woman named Susannah 
Bird, of Wendy, who was going 
to Royston, saw the deceased 
sitting en the ground on the right 
hand side, near Mr. Russell's 
frelds, and Weems was on the 
bther side, opposite his wife. 
Directly after she had passed, she 
sow both Weems and nis wife go 
to Russell’s field ; they stood 


looking about, and appeared as if 
they were noticing tier, and abb 
kept looking back at them. When 
she got to lord Hardwicke’s white 
gates, she lost sight of them all 
at once, and then kept on her way 
to Royston. As she was return- 
ing from Royston, she met the 
same man near Royston with a 
bundle, whom she had before ob- 
served. She asked him what he 
had done with the young woman 
he had with him in the motniae? 
He said, " I left her behind; 5oe 
is about spun up. I cannot get 
her any further, so I left her to 
get on by the coach. Susannah 
Bird then came on, met the 
coach, and looked for the young 
woman, but could not see her 
outside or inside. She says 
something struck her that the 
man (Weems) had dote same 
thing wrong to the wolnrti/ Ait 
he had killed her ; she on, 
and saw a person hoeing in Mr. 
Wilkinson's field, to whom she 
told the circumstances, and said 
to him that « she would go to 
the next field (being the place 
where she saw them m the mom* 
mg), mid see if she could discover 
what betided the young woman.’’ 
She passed through the gate 
where she saw Weems and his 
wife go m, and immediately dis- 
covered the young woman lying 
in the ditch, her fees measly dot 
to the ground, her shawl over her 
face, and her bonnet on the 
shawl : her body was covered all 
over with grass, which was strewed 
over her by hands full : only a 
foot and one of her fingers could 
be seen ; there were marks on 
the grass by the ditch, as if there 
had been gmrt struggling and 
rolling about, and there was the 

trace 
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trace of a man’s foot from the 
lace where the grass was turn- 
led about, to the spot where the 
body lay. She called to the man 
in Mr. Wilkinson’s field ; he 
came ; they removed the grass, 
and on examining the body, her 
garter was found round her neck 
tied very tight ; she had the fel- 
low garter on her left leg; she 
was quite dead, and black in the 
face. Pursuit was immediately 
made after the supposed mur- 
derer, who was apprehended in a 
waggon. Information of the body 
being found was sent to the co- 
roner for the county ; he arrived 
at eight o’clock in the evening, 
and he had scarcely finished 
swearing the jury before a chaise 
arrived, in which was Weems. 
The jury sat till between one and 
two o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, and, after taking a body of 
evidence, they returned a verdict 
of Wilful Murder against Thomas 
Weems* the husband of the de- 
ceased, who was committed upon 
the coroner’s warrant to the 
county gaol to take his trial at 
the next assizes. We understand 
the prisoner has made a full con- 
fession, and described the means 
by which he perpetrated the 
horrid deed. 

2 1 . Edinburgh . — This forenoon, 
a most melancholy occurrence 
happened at Leith. During the 
whole morning it had blown a very 
strong gale from east, and a boat, 
in attempting to cross from 
Leith, with her crew, consisting 
of four men, a woman, and a 
child, was lost within a hundred 
ards of the pier, and in sight of 
undreda of people, without any 
possibility of affording them as- 
sistance. The boat was pulling 
Vol. LXI. 


down the harbour, and lad 
scarcely quitted the pier-head, 
when a sea struck her, by which 
she was instantly upset. In this 
situation some boats attempted 
to reach the poor crew, who were 
alternately now above and now 
under the water. They say in 
the exertions that were making, 
two of them appeared to keep a 
desperate hold, and one was ob- 
served to take off his hat and 
wave it with sad impatience, but 
as the boats approached, the 
cross sea became more danger- 
ous, and they were forced to 
leave them to their fate, after 
three of the men had successively 
been driven fom their hold, and 
the last, after having clung to the 
w reck for about 20 minutes, sunk 
to rise no more. 

S. The equipment of the Hecla 
and Griper being completed for 
discoveries in Baffin’s-bay, and 
the alterations being finished in 
the latter vessel, viscount Mel- 
ville, accompanied by the board 
of admiralty, proceeded on Fri- 
day afternoon to inspect them. 
On the arrival of his lordship at 
Deptford, he was received by 
commissioner Cunningham, at 
the dock-yard, accompanied by 
some of the members of the 
navy board, and directly went on 
board the Hecla, where his lord- 
ship, &c. were received by lieute- 
nant Parry, who has the command 
of the expedition, with the accus- 
tomed honours. Every part was 
minutely inspected, as also the 
accommodations for the officers, 
and for birthing the crew. The 
same ceremony took place on 
board the Griper, lieutenant 
Liddon. Lord Melville, and the 
gentlemen who accompanied him, 
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expressed their approbation of 
the whole* and in the evening they 
returned to town. The vessels 
drop down immediately to Long- 
reach, below Woolwich, where 
4hey will take on board their guns 
and ammunition ; and then to the 
Nore, for the crews to receive 
their wages ; after which they 
will proceed on their voyage, 
stopping at the Orkney islands 
for some small supplies. 

22. Advices from Buenos- 
Ayres to the 18th of February 
were received yesterday. The 
warfare of the Independents with 
the irregular banditti inhabiting 
the country about Santa F6 still 
continued, and the communica- 
tion with Chili had in consequence 
become very uncertain, and the 
roads insecure to travellers. The 
Portuguese, by orders from Rio 
Janeiro, have again permitted the 
navigation of the Uruguay. A 
very valuable Spanish ship, called 
the Christina, from Cadiz to 
Lima, has been carried into 
Buenos-Ayres, a prize to the 
Union privateer. A Government 
express bad been received from 
Chili of the 26th of January, 
bringing intelligence that lord 
Cochrane had gone to Talcahuano 
to blockade six ships that had 
arrived there from Lima with 
troops to reinforce the Royalists. 

24. The system of mutual in- 
struction for the children of the 
poorer classes, according to the 
plan of the British and Foreign 
School Society at London, and 
the society for the same great 
object at Paris, has, within the 
last two years, been adopted in 
many: parts of the Russian army, 
*&d ianow so successfully prose- 
cuted, that from the north to 


the south of Russia, a consider- 
able number of schools for the 
education of the children of sol- 
diers, upon this economical and 
efficient plan, are exhibiting the 
system in a state of great per- 
fection. As far north as Siberia, 
they have an establishment for 
training masters, who, when 
qualified, are sent to different 
parts of the empire ; and in the 
neighbourhood of Odessa, in the 
south of Russia, there are schools 
for above 10,000 of the military. 
At Petersburgh there is a school 
for the children of soldiers ex- 
ceedingly well organized upon 
the plan ; and another, consist- 
ing of about 250 men, has been 
recently opened for the. soldiers 
themselves, a certain number of 
whom are taken out of the .dif- 
ferent regiments, in order that 
when qualified they may be able 
to teach upon this method. The 
progress they make, particularly 
the Cossacks, is quite astqnishing. 
In the space of 15 days, several 
who did not previously know a 
letter were able to read short 
words, and even to write them 
well upon a slate. Prince Alex- 
ander Galitzin, the minister of 
public instruction, has laid before 
the Emperor an extensive set of 
reading lessons, from the Holy 
Scriptures, for the use of all 
schools upon this plan in Russia, 
of which the Emperor has ex- 
pressed his high approbation, and 
jias not only sanctioned them, 
but ordered the money to be paid 
for a large edition. Tnese lessons 
are very, extensive, and consist of 
three parts: 1st, Historical Les- 
sons, taken from the Old Testa- 
ment; 2dly» On our duties to- 
wards God and man, under their 
different 
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different heads; and Srdly, A 
brief harmony of the four gospels, 
with some of the most striking 
facts in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The selection is made in the very 
words of the text, without note 
or comment ; the whole is print- 
ing in common Russ, and will, 
when finished, form the most 
complete set of reading lessons 
foijBchools-upon this system which 
has yet appeared. 

25. Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent was safely deli- 
vered yesterday morning, at Ken- 
sington-palace, of a Princess, at 
a quarter past four o'clock. 

25. Madrid . — The minister of 
Marine is still at Cadiz, to direct 
in person the grand armament, 
which in all appearance will be 
ready to sail by the end of July. 
A fine frigate of 36 guns, fitted 
out at Corunna, lately arrived at 
Cadiz with 15 transports under 
its convoy. In their passage 
they met many insurgent priva- 
teers who did not attempt to 
attack the convoy. They also 
expect at Cadiz a division from 
Carthagena, consisting of two 
frigates and several transports, 
and several more from Barcelona : 
100,000 piastres have just been 
sent from this city to Cadiz, to 
accelerate the preparations, which 
are carrying on with double ac- 
tivity, because the government 
feels the necessity of striking a 
great blow this year, the Insur- 
gents being more resolved than 
ever to defend their cause. All 
hopes of an arrangement with 
Buenos- Ayres, and of its submis- 
sion to the mother country, have 
vanished ; nothing remains but to 
try the force of arms. All the 
accounts from South America 


give reason to presume that the 
struggle will be bloody and 
desperate. 

26. Carlisle . — In conse- 
quence of the riotous disposition 
of the weavers, who have as- 
sembled here in very great num- 
bers yesterday and to-day, the 
Mayor and Magistrates have 
waited on the commanding- 
officer, Major Kennedy, request- 
ing him to suspend the march of 
his squadron of the 18th Hussars, 
who were to have marched for 
Liverpool to-morrow ; which re- 
quest has been complied with, 
and the detachment is halted till 
further orders. 

27. Old Bailey . — Edw. Crane 
was indicted for stealing two 
sheets from Thomas Brown, of 
Somers-town. 

It will be recollected, that last 
sessions the prisoner was indicted 
and acquitted of a felony, in con- 
sequence of the refusal of the 
prisoner's sister, Charlotte Leslie, 
to swear against her brother, and 
she was committed to Newgate 
in consequence. The prisoner 
was now brought up, charged with 
another felony. 

Charlotte Leslie was conducted 
from Newgate to the witness-box, 
and asked, whether she would on 
this felony give evidence. She 
said, that the prisoner was her 
brother, and that nothing should 
induce her to do it. * 

Mr. Justice Bayley. — Attend 
to me, woman. You have a much 
higher duty to perform than you 
seem to be aware of. You have 
a duty to your country and to 
your God to discharge; and if 
you refuse to take the oath, you 
will neglect that duty. 

Charlotte Leslie. — I know that; 
d 2 but 
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but I will not sWaar against my brown ash coal, with ihe erapr 
brother. tion of one only, was repre* 

Mr. Justice Bayley.— Then I sented), was held at Westgate- 
shall commit you. inn, in the town of Newport ; at 

Charlotte Leslie. — 1 am ready which distressing statements of 
to bear any thing. I never will the present situation of the trade 
swear away my brother's life. were made, and universal con- 
The woman was then taken viction prevailed of the absolute 
back to Newgate. necessity of speedy relief. We 

The other witnesses were then are sorry to be given to under- 
examined, and the Jury, being stand, from the best authority, 
sufficiently satisfied, found a ver- that great numbers of workmen 
diet — Guilty. have been discharged from the 

28. A private letter from Rome, collieries within a short space of 
dated the 10th inst., give some time, and that others have tena- 
melancholy details of the ravages porarily suspended their work- 
of the plague in Tunis. The ings . — Shrewsbury Chronicle . 
town of Tunis has lost half its 

inhabitants; the terrors of the ~ 

sword will shortly be added to JUNE, 

this dreadful scourge; news has 

arrived of an insurrection among 1. From the Carlisle Patriot 

the Arabs in the interior, ana We have already adverted to the 
they are about to march against low rate of wages which the ma- 
the capital, to the number of nufacturers of this city and neigh- 
15,000 horsemen, commanded by bourhood have for some time 
a Tripolitan, named Califer-el- past been compelled to allow 
Haver. The Tunisian minister their gingham weavers, in conse- 
had put himself at the head of a quence of the depressed state of 
body of troops, and marched to this branch of trade, 
repel the invasion. On Tuesday evening, they 

29. Paris .— His Holiness the assembled upon the sands in 

Pope has erected the Bishopric great numbers ; a committee of 
of Quebec into the See or an 12 was appointed, and the whole 
Archbishop, and has elevated to body agreed to the publication 
the rank of Bishops, the two of an address, which was read in 
Grand Vicars of the See. There manuscript, &c. The following 
are now six Catholic Prelates, day many of the leading men de- 
including the Archbishop of termined not to work unless the 
Quebec, in the English posses- manufactures allowed them more 
sions of North America* They wages ; and they went from shop 
are protected by the government to shop io every part of the town 
of Great Britain. and neighbourhood, and cora- 

31. On Tuesday last a meet- pelled all others to follow their 
ing of the coal-merchants of example, taking the unfinished 
Newport, and the proprietors of work from the looms, and sending 
collieries in its neighbourhood (at it home to die masters. In the 
which every colliery working the evening they assembled on 

the 
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the sands, to hear a letter from 
Mr. Curwen read, in answer to 
one transmitted with the petition 
before alluded to. On Thursday 
strong parties went to Penrith, 
Wigton, Dalston, Brampton, 
Long town, &c. and compelled 
the weavers there to follow their 
example. Many would fain have 
continued their labours, but were 
forced to desist by threats of all 
kinds of visitations. 

On Wednesday the address 
w as circulated and posted through 
the city and neighbourhood. 

Yesterday, the weavers of the 
adjacent towns arrived here and 
joined their brethren, and about 
four o’clock, the whole assembled 
upon the sands, to the amount of 
nearly 2,200, where they passed 
some resolutions ; the greater 
part afterwards marched into the 
market place and English-street, 
in close order, without the least 
noise or disturbance, and in a 
short time those resident at a 
distance departed for their 
homes in the most peaceful man- 
ner. In the course of the day, 
the Committee issued another 
hand-bill, pledging themselves 
that every thing would be con- 
ducted with a scrupulous regard 
to the public tranquillity, and 
they also made a communication 
to the Mayor, explaining their 
wishes and their object. 

Hitherto, with the exception 
of the violence and threats era- 

K in compelling the unwil- 
o leave their work, the men 
have conducted themselves with 
great decorum, and we hope they 
will continue to pursue this line 
of conduct. The detachment of 
the 18th Hussars for some time 
past quartered here, under the 


orders of Major Kennedy, was 
to have marched on Thursday 
morning on its route to Ireland, 
but at the requisition of the 
Mayor and other Magistrates, its 
departure is very properly de- 
layed. 

A plan was submitted to go- 
vernment for the incorporation of 
a body of directors, to regulate 
the emigrations to the Cape of 
Good Hope. The proposal was 
rejected, but the following me- 
morandum frpm the Secretary of 
State for the Colonial depart- 
ment accompanied the negative. 

I. The Landdrost shall be au- 
thorized to assign a proportion 
of waste, and to any person 
wishing to hold it, situate to the 
eastward of Bosjesman's river in 
the district of Witenhage, adapt- 
ed to the wants and means of the 
applicant ; thus a father of a fa- 
mily, having grown-up sons, or 
other relations residing with him, 
whose means would enable such 
relatives to occupy land apart on 
their own account, may have the 
quantity of land he is permitted 
to occupy increased in propor- 
tion to tne number and means of 
such relatives ; it will be evident 
that such associations will be the 
greatest security ; and it is evi- 
dent, by many examples within 
the knowledge of each of you, 
that such associations, even under 
less favourable circumstances, 
have been unmolested. 

II. These lands will be granted 
to the occupiers at a rent now to 
be fixed, which rent, however, 
will be remitted for the first ten 
years ; and, at the expiration of 
three years (during which the 
party or hjs family must have re- 
sided on the estate), the land 
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shall be measured at the expense 
of Government, and the holder 
shall obtain ( without fee ) his title 
thereto, on perpetual quit-rent ; 
subject, however, to this clause 
beyond the usual reservations, 
that the land shall become for- 
feited to the Government, in 
case the party shall abandon the 
estate, and cease to reside or 
occupy the same. 

III. Parties wishing for grants in 
the district here mentioned, will 
not be necessitated to make a 
direct application to his Excel- 
lency the Governor as in other 
cases, but it will be sufficient for 
them to address the Landdrost, 
pointing out where they propose 
to settle, and the authority or the 
Landdrost shall be sufficient war- 
rant to the party, of the inten- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government 
in this regard. 

IV. The Landdrost is, however, 
to be particularly cautious in the 
distribution, of ground, so as to 
preserve waters, that the most 
extensive accommodation possi- 
ble may be afforded in that re- 
gard to future settlers; the ne- 
cessity of which must be obvious 
from the supposed scarcity of 
springs in the districts in ques- 
tion. 

V. In order likewise to ob- 
tain the most accurate informa- 
tion possible with respect to 
springs in the whole of this dis- 
trict, the Landdrost is called 
upon to give publicity to the 
proclamation issued, offering re- 
wards for the discovery of springs 
proportioned to their strength. 

VI. The Landdrost will commu- 
nicate to the colonial secretary, 
quarterly, a list of persons taking 
lands under this invitation, and- 


describing as accurately as possi- 
ble the situation of the occu- 
pancies. 

N. B. Any individual who will 
procure and convey to the colony 
subordinate labourers, and either 
reside or appoint an agent to 
reside with them in the colony, 
will be entitled to receive under 
the usual condition, land in the 
proportion of 100 acres for every 
male of above 17, actually settled 
on the land granted. 

2. Accounts from Leipsic state, 
that the bookselling trade has not 
suffered in Germany by the stag- 
nation of trade, and the scarcity 
of money. The number of new 
works published at the present 
fair of Leipsic amounts to up- 
wards of 3,000, and comprises 
every work that has been printed 
in Germany since Michaelmas, 
and all that will be published be- 
fore Midsummer. Medicine and 
Surgery furnish this time the 
greatest number of works : the 
number in this department 
amounts to 73. 

2. In one of the ships belonging 
to the Hudson’s-bay Company, 
which recently left the river for 
theirsettlements, Lieut. Franklyn, 
late Commander of the Trent,' in 
the expedition to reach the North 
Pole, has taken his passage for 
the purpose of exploring that 
part of America to the northward 
of Hudson’s-bay. The route this 
officer is to lake will be nearly 
the same as that pursued by Mr. 
Heame, in 1770, who stated that 
he reached the sea at the entrance 
of Copper Mine river. Lieut. 
Franklyn will be accompanied by 
about five Europeans, one of 
whom is a surgeon ; and on their 
arrival at the Copper Mine river, 

arc 
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are to pursue such farther course 
as may appear proper. 

During the voyage of discovery 
last year to Bafbn’s-bay, a bottle 
was thrown into the sea from the 
Alexander, lieutenant Parry, on 
the 24th of May, when that ship 
was off Cape Farewell. It con- 
tained the latitude and longitude 
the ship was then in. About two 
months since, the bottle was 
found on the island of Bartragh, 
in Killala-bay, and an account of 
it forwarded to the Admiralty. It 
is supposed it must have floated 
at about the rate of eight miles 
per day across the Atlantic. 

Rome, June 3. — Two indivi- 
duals have been arrested at Fer- 
rara, accused of being Carabo- 
nari ; they are called Tomasi and 
Chiari. The number of persons 
condemned to prison, and to 
forced labour, increases at a de- 
plorable rate. The prisons cost 
750,000 Roman crowns. 

There was felt, on the 26th of 
May, at Cornetto, a small town 
in the patrimony of St. Peter, 15 
leagues from Rome, a violent 
shock of an earthquake, which 
damaged a great number of 
houses. The famous cupola, 
called Castello, remarkable for 
its antiquity and Gothic architec- 
ture, was completely thrown 
down. It is said that this earth- 
quake has been felt on the whole 
Mediterranean coast. 

Madiid, June 3. — On St. Fer- 
dinand’s day, the edict on the 
prohibition of books w r as publish- 
ed in all the churches of Madrid. 
The works prohibited by this de- 
cree are to the number of 40, and 
are divided into three classes. In 
the first class are included those 
prohibited even to be read by per- 


sons to whom the holy office 
grants private licence or permis- 
sion to read prohibited books. 
They amount to ten ; among 
which are, an “ Essay on Instruc- 
tion in general, and on the Study 
of Mathematics in particular.” 
“ The History of the Inquisitions 
of Spain and Portugal, by Jo- 
seph Lavallee, &c. The second 
class comprehends those prohi- 
bited in totum to all who have 
not a licence ; among which are, 
the “ Annals of the Inquisition,” 
by Llorente, &c. In the third 
class are three works whose revi- 
sion is ordered. 

5. Yesterday afternoon, about 
five o’clock, letters were received 
in town, announcing the safe de- 
livery of the duchess of Cumber- 
land of a prince, and that both 
mother and child were doing 
well. 

7. An article from Frankfort, 
of the 29th ult., says, “ Great 
complaints are made here of the 
stagnation of trade. Large capi- 
tals are out of circulation, and 
discount is at 3 to 3£ per cent. 
The only business of any impor- 
tance now carried on is, m public 
paper currency. We have a most 
favourable prospect of an abun- 
dant harvest and vintage: the 
rices have declined considera- 
ly. Wine, which sold two 
months ago at 800 florins per tun, 
is now sold for 500 florins. The 
finances of this city have expe- 
rienced a great loss by the bad- 
ness of the Easter fair : this loss 
is estimated at 70,000 florins. 
The tolls alone brought in 12,000 
florins less than last fair.’ 9 

9. Tuesday the 18th ult. a little 
girl about four years of age, the 
daughter of W. Telford, of Cross- 

dale, 
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dole, situate at the head of En- 
nerdale Lake, accompanied its 
mother to the peat-moss, at the 
foot of what is called Great Banna 
Fell, and in the course of the af- 
ternoon rambled to the adjoining 
peat pots, where some of the 
neighbours were at work. The 
mother being one of the last at 
work, and not seeing the child, 
imagined one of the neighbours 
had taken it home. This not 
proving the case, an immediate 
search commenced, in which a 

f reat number of people assisted, 
t was unavailingly continued 
through the four following days 
and nights. On Sunday, many 
more assembled ; some of w'hom 
extending their search as far as 
Foultern Tarn, observed a clog- 
mark in a steep track, seemingly 
accessible only to shepherds. As 
it was evident this could only be 
made by the little wanderer, an 
active search commenced in that 
direction ; and on the eastern side 
of Herdis, in a place called Clea 
Gill, the little innocent was dis- 
covered, with its head reclined on 
its arms. As not the most dis- 
tant idea was entertained it could 
survive 6ix days and five nights 
of incessaut hunger, and expo- 
sure on these bleak mountains, it 
occasioned no small consternation 
amongst those who first disco- 
vered it, when, on calling out, 
44 it was found!” it raised its 
head, and desired they w ould not 
hurt it. When found, its feet 
were partially covered with w ater, 
and much sw ollen. This was the 
only water, and consequently the 
only sustenance within its power 
to procure during the time it w as 
missing. It instantly recognised 
its father, the neighbours, and 


even some of their dogs, and 
complained of hunger. Food be- 
ing sparingly administered, it was 
taken home, and is now running 
about, seemingly well. The place 
where it was round was much 

addled ; and it is conjectured it 

ad wandered there on the night 
it was lost, as a small cavity 
where it was found, from which 
it could occasionally emerge, 
must have been the means of its 
wonderful preservation ; other- 
wise it seems impossible it could 
have survived the inclemency of 
the weather on Friday night. 

Frankfort , June 12. The pro- 
pensity to emigration increases 
progressively in the kingdom of 
Wurtemberg. Several societies 
direct these emigrations to Ame- 
rica. It is said that several thou- 
sand persons have resolved to go 
and settle there. Some emigrants 
have lately returned from Odessa 
with full powers from such of 
their companions as have still 
money to receive in their former 
country, in order to terminate 
their affairs. They have brought 
letters from emigrants to their 
friends who have remained at 
home, of which copies are in cir- 
culation in the kingdom. 

14. Pipes are now laying down 
in the principal streets adjacent 
to Co vent-garden, preparatory to 
the whole of the parish being il- 
luminated with gas. 

On the 15th ult. the port of 
Cronstadt was entirely free from 
ice, and 50 vessels had arrived 
there since the opening of the 
navigation. 

Newfoundland papers have ar- 
rived to the 12th ult. They state 
that the seal fishery had been un- 
commonly successful. Betweeu 
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80 and 40 vessels were employed 
in it from St. John’s, and 162 
from Conception-bay. 

Accommodations are prepar- 
ing on board a vessel at Graves- 
end, for conveying to St. Helena 
a surgeon and a priest, to attend 
on Buonaparte. Two or three 
domestics, among whom is a 
cook, proceed thither also, to be 
added to the establishment at 
Longwood. 

15. A private letter, received 
yesterday by a respectable house 
in the city, states, that an intend- 
ed insurrection of the Georgia 
negroes had been discovered and 
. frustrated. The following is an 
extract : 

“ Augusta , May 6. A plot of 
insurrection of the blacks of this 
place and surrounding country, 
as well digested, perhaps, as that 
of St. Domingo, and which was 
to have been executed on Satur- 
day last, but for providential in- 
terference, was yesterday fortu- 
nately discovered, and many of 
the ringleaders are now commit- 
ted for trial, and will probably 
soon meet the awful sentence 
which awaits them." 

19. We are happy to state, 
that part of the master manufac* 
turers have agreed to give 8*., 
9s., and 10s. per cut of ginghams, 
11, 12, and 13ths, instead of the 
late prices, averaging about Is. 
advance on the cut. All the 
workmen are actively employed 
in finishing the webs whicn they 
had begun previously to the turn* 
out, thus manifesting their entire 
obedience to the law ; though it 
is understood, that they have ex** 
pressed their determination not 
to continue in the employment 
pf those who refuse the advance; 
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after the present work is finished. 
— Carlisle Journal . 

21. On Whit-Tuesday a fight 
took place at the village of Twer- 
ton, near Bath, between two bro- 
thers, named Wiltshire, of the 
adjoining parish of Newton. One 
of them had been knocked down, 
and the other was in the act of 
kicking him, when a man, named 
Ashley, touched him by the el- 
bow, and said, “ Don’t kick 
him ; for if you do, you will kill 
him ; it is a shame for brothers 
to be fighting at which, Wilt- 
shire turned round, and vocifer- 
ating to Ashley, with a tremen- 
dous oath, “ I’ll knock your 
brains out, or any one who takes 
his part,” instantly struck Ashley 
a violent blow under his ear, who 
fell to the ground, never to speak 
again ; ana, after lingering till the 
following Friday, he died. The 
coroner’s jury who sat upon the 
body returned a verdict of “ Wil- 
ful Murder,’’ against Wiltshire, 
who has been committed for trial. 

Liverpool , June 21. — Among 
the arrivals yesterday at this port, 
we were particularly gratified and 
astonished by the novel sight of a 
fine steam ship, which came round 
at half after seven, p. m. without 
the assistance of a single sheet, 
in a style which displayed the 
power and advantage of the ap-? 
plication of steam to vessels of 
the largest si^e, being 350 tons 
burden. She is called the S&-* 
vannah, captain Rogers, apd 
sailed from Savannah the 26th of 
May, and arrived in the Channel 
five days since ; daring her pas-* 
sage, she worked the engine 18 
days. Her model is beautify, 
and the accommodation for pas* 
$engers elegant and complete. 

This 
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This is the first ship on this con- 
struction that has undertaken a 
voyage across the Atlantic. 

30. On Monday morning a gang 
of desperate villains entered the 
premises of Messrs. Bland and 
Weller, music-dealers, and Mr. 
Alvey, goldsmith and jeweller, of 
Oxford street, near Rathbone- 
place, but were fortunately de- 
tected in their perhaps murderous 
career, having loaded fire-arms, 
&c. in their possession. Mr. Al- 
vey, on Sunday night last, retired 
to rest, with his .family, but had 
not been long in bed when he 
heard a noise, which rather a- 
larmed him, and concluded that 
mice were busily employed in the 
walls, and it being rather dark he 
refrained from getting out of bed. 
lie fell asleep, but shortly after- 
wards was awoke by another 
noise, which appeared like bricks 
falling from the wall. He imme- 
diately alarmed h'13 family, and 
he listened for a short time, and 
plainly heard the discourse of 
some men, from which he was 
convinced their lives were in dan- 
ger, and he scarcely had time 
to cross his apartment, when the 
wall of the room broke in, and he 
perceived a man’s arm ; he made 
use of some exclamation, and ran 
to inform the watchmen, who im- 
mediately came to assist. They 
stationed themselves, some at the 
back and others at the front of 
the houses of Messrs. Bland and 
Co. and Mr. Alvey, while others 
went into the House. One of 
the watchmen heard a noise at 
one of the shutters, to which he 
laced his back ; but shortly after, 
e with the shutter was thrown 
down, and two of the villains 
rushed out ; one ran towards So- 


ho-square, and the other up 
Rathbone-place, pursued by the 
watchmen, and tney were both 
taken into custody. The other 
escaped the back way. On re- 
turning to the house, the coat 
and hat of one of the thieves were 
found by the side of an aperture, 
which would admit of the watch- 
man’s body, through a large 
brick wall, into Mr. Alvey’s room. 
A phosphorus box, matches, a 
crow-bar, screw-driver, a whistle, 
false key (which opened all the 
doors), a brace of loaded pistols, 
which lay in readiness in case of 
detection ; and in their pockets a 
powder-case was also found, and 
some property ready packed up. 
They were taken to the watch- 
house, and yesterday morning 
were carried to Marlborough- 
street office for examination. 


JULY. 

Earthquake in India. [From the 
Bombay Gazette , July 7.] 

We hasten to lay before our 
readers a selection from the nu- 
merous communications we have 
received respecting this awTul 
visitation. It was slightly felt at 
Poonah, and we believe it did 
not reach to the southward of 
that city, or extend much be- 
yond the tropic. 

Camp , Bnoojy June 19. At 
seven o’clock on the evening of 
the 16th of June, an earthquake 
destroyed the whole district and 
country of Kutch ; accounts that 
have been received mention, that 
from Luckput Bunder to Butchao, 
the whole of the towns and vil- 
lages are more or less in ruins. 
Tne towns of Mandavie, Moon- 
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dria, and Anjar, hav6 suffered 
extensively and severely : but the 
city of Bhooj, and the fort of 
Bhoojia, between which our force 
is encamped, are reduced, the 
former to ruins, and the latter so 
breached as to be useless as a 
fortification. This, however, is 
the least part of the evil : at the 
moment of the crash, it is appre- 
hended, and I fear not any way 
exaggerated, that 2,000 of the 
inhabitants were buried in the 
mass. 

Even now the effects of this 
horrible visitation are felt ( though 
three days since the first shock) 
in constant and hourly vibrations 
of the earth. The inhabitants 
have been obliged to forsake what 
were once their halls, and encamp 
outside upon some small hills. 
Their distress cannot be well de- 
scribed; bruised, maimed, and 
agitated with fear, they go daily 
into the city to work upon their 
several houses, to try and extri- 
cate the mangled remains of 
wives, children, and relations 
whilst in their pious labour the 
putrid stench nearly exhausts 
them; cattle, which have fallen 
in numbers, add greatly to the 
noisome evil. The walls, from 
the sandy nature of the stone, are 
crumbled in a mass, and the nar- 
row streets of Bhooj entirely lost, 
thus adding to the difficulties of 
the sufferers. The upper stones 
of the palace fell, and buried, 
amongst others, the mother of 
the deposed Rao. What houses 
stand are so shattered as to be 
liable to fall in the ruins ; and the 
very complete wreck of the wall 
on the southern side, as well as 
the demolition of nearly all the 
towers and gateways, render it 


ICLE. 

impossible for Bhooi to be a city 
again. The loss of lives cannot 
be confined to the city. I fear, 
in all the towns ' and villages, 
mortality has been great. I am 
inclined to think, from the cir- 
cumstance of a volcano having 
opened on a hill, SO miles from 
Bnooj, that the country will not 
experience a repetition of the 
evil. 

From our camp being in a 

E lain, no very material damage 
as been sustained ; the tiles of 
a few temporary-erected houses 
were knocked off, and the walls 
shattered. 

I shall attempt to give you the 
sensation felt by those both in 
camp and city. In the latter, I 
was informed by a gentleman, 
who nearly suffered by a house 
falling over him, that; riding on 
without an idea of what was to 
happen, upon the first notice, a 
heavy, appalling, deadened noise, 
the motion of the earth, walls of 
the houses on each side of the 
street tottering and falling out- 
wards, impressed upon him an 
idea, and he called out, that a 
mine was sprung; whereas, an- 
other gentleman imagined the 
bank of the Tank was forced by 
the water ; these ideas were ac- 
companied wkh an unpleasant gid- 
diness of the head, and sickness 
of stomach, from the heaving of 
the ground. 

In camp, a similar sickness and 
giddiness were experienced ; and 
m ignorance, until the shock was 
over (which lasted a minute), of 
the nature of the noise below the 
earth, some sat down instinc- 
tively, others threw themselves 
down. One was paying work- 
people in a circle, 8nd upon see- 
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ing him squat, the whole followed 
the example, and sat round him, 
“ the very picture of despair.” 
The sensation I felt was, a giddi- 
ness and horror at perceiving a 
small hillock, close to which I 
was riding (a short distance from 
the camp), completely agitated, 
and at the same time my horse 
plunged, from the ground mov- 
ing. This was the case also with 
an officer I was riding with. 

I have on inquiry ascertained 
that, many years ago, and in the 
remembrance of the oldest inha- 
bitants, an undulating motion had 
been felt before in Kutch; but 
never, I hope, will again be at- 
tended with such a horrible ca- 
tastrophe; the distress of which 
has been so great upon the inha- 
bitants, that I confess I fall short 
of ability to describe it. 

Translation of a letter from a 
respectable native to a corre- 
spondent at Baroda, dated ISth 
June, from Isoria:— 

“ I have sent you a letter, and 
given you an account of every 
thing that has occurred here. 
Yesterday, the 9th of Jest. Vud 
(the 16th of June), in the even- 
ing, a noise issued from the earth 
like the beating of the Nobut, 
and occasioned the trembling of 
all the people. It appeared most 
wonderful, and deprived us all of 
our senses, so that we could not 
see ; every thing appearing dark 
before us, a dizziness came upon, 
many people, so that they fell 
down. The walls of the fort of 
Isoria, in many places, were com- 
pletely overturned, and the guns 
fell from the bastions ; the inha- 
bitants ran home to their houses, 
many of which fell down. For 
one hour this remained ; the 


buildings in the town, some fell, 
and the others appeared as if fall- 
ing ; the wails of the fort that re- 
mained after the first shock, ap- 
peared in a ruined state. For an 
hour and a half the inhabitants 
did not know each other; after 
that time all was hush and still, 
and we then returned to our 
houses ; at night a trembling 
seized our bodies, and on Wed- 
nesday morning some horsemen 
who arrived, came to me and re- 
ported, that in the fields the earth 
opened and threw up water ; to 
see which I went there, and such 
was the case, and the water came 
up from the earth in many places, 
and it appeared like the rushing 
of water when drawn from a well ; 
it remained all ni^ht in the fields, 
and in three or tour places the 
earth had given way, and sunk 
100 feet in depth, which space 
was filled with water. Many of 
the wells, which had before this 
plenty of w ater, were left empty ; 
and many pools, that formerly 
were dry, were now filled with 
w ater. The like of this w as never 
heard or seen before. When I 
returned into the town, the inha- 
bitants reported to me, that 
during my absence the eartli 
again was shaken ; and when I 
w as washing my body afterwards, 
I felt two or three violent shocks 
again, and the house I was in 
was much shaken. After this, 
people did not seem willing to re- 
main in the town ; I therefore 
left it, and encamped one coss 
off. I received accounts from 
Nowanuggar, that the forts of 
Balumbo and Amraw have fallen 
down, and some people had died, 
as had likewise some cattle. The 
same has occurred at Junkaria. 

I have 
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I hate received the news from the 
country round for 16 con; and 
beyond the Run, at Joo-nah 
Bunder, the same has also hap- 
pened. 

“ This is the wonderful decree 
of Almighty God, which I do not 
understand. For your informa- 
tion I have written this small ac- 
coiyit ; all that has occurred it is 
impossible to describe. To-day, 
between twelve and two o’clock, 
the same has happened. On 
Wednesday night, some people 
assert, that the earth was again 
shaken. I have this moment re- 
ceived accounts from Moorvee, 
that the same has occurred there; 
that some of the houses and part 
of the walls of the fort have falleO, 
and the people suffered great 
looses. I do not know to what 
extent damage has been done.” 

Camp nearBhooj, June 17. We 
are at present in a shocking state 
of alarm. Last evening, between 
six and seveii o'clock, we were 
visited by a dreadful earthquake. 
The wall that surrounded Bhooj 
is almost levelled with the ground, 
and the few towers which are left 
standing are merely broken re- 
mains ; the bouses generally un- 
roofed, others in rums, and most 
of the large buildings, including 
the palace, greatly injured; the 
waH of the Hill-fort is down m 
many places, and there is a com- 
plete breach near the gateway. 
The right of our camp nests a 
short distance on the left of the 
latter, fronting the town, and ex- 
tends alohg the bottom of the hill 
to a little beyond the large tower 
on the south-west point. Iam 
happy to say, that we have had 
none materially hurt, four Sepoys 
only braised, who were on duty 


in the tofwa; but I fear that a 
great many casualties have oc- 
curred among the poor natives ; 
fHfme hundreds are said te have 
loft their lives. There is at pre- 
sent so tattch confusibn, that the 
numbers cannot be ascertained. 

We had several shocks during 
the night, and they have continued 
at intertills this day ; the last one 
about two hours ago, when I 
could scarcely keep upon my 
legs; the sensation is horrible 
while it lasts. They have suf- 
fered, we understand, m the same 
way at Amar. 

P. 1 Three, p. m. There is 
a slight shock at this moment. I 
trust in God they will cease alto- 
gether. 

Extract of a Letter from a 
Correspondent . at Baroda , dated 
June 26. — On the 16th, about 
seven o’clock, p . nt . the whole of 
the city and around it were 
thrown into the greatest conster- 
nation, by a very severe shock of 
an earthquake, which continued 
without intermission' between two 
and three minutes. I was at a 
friebd's at the time ; we were sit- 
ting in his upper bungaloe, which 
rocked so violently, I reaHy 
thought it would have fallen be- 
fore we could get below stairs. 
The itext morning, about eleven 
o # dodk, we experienced another, 
though slighter, convulsion. 

On die 18th we felt two more, 
one at eleven, a . w., and the 
other at twelve at night : and an 
the 20th we also had two more 
shocks : God knows if it is yet all 
over. It appears to be going 
from the south to north. At Pm- 
lampore it was accompanied by a 
noise in the earth just like twn- 
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Its ravages at Ahmedabad have 
been considerable. The two large 
Minarets near the Jumah Museed 
in that city, are overthrown. One 
of the gates m the town has fallen 
down, and nearly 300 houses. 
The fort of Rampoor, near Pull- 
garde, is nearly demolished. 

Extract of a Letter from Anjdt , 
dated June 17.— It is with sincere 
regret that I have to inform you, 
that this place was visited by an 
earthquake yesterday evening, at 
ten minutes before seven o’clock. 
The effects of the shock, which 
lasted nearly two minutes, have 
bden the levelling of the fort wall 
to the ground ; not 100 yards of 
the wall remain in any one spot ; 
and guns, towers, Ac. all hurled 
in one mass of ruin. 

The destruction of the town 
has been distressing and awful ; 
not a quarter of the houses are 
standing, and those that do re- 
main are all in rubs. I cannot 
yet state the particulars of the 
losses; but I may b one word 
say, that a flourishing population 
has been reduced, m one mo- 
ment, to wretchedness and mi- 
sery. I fear we shall have to la- 
ment the loss of upwards of 100 
people, besides those hurt. 


Stockholm , July 9. — “ The 5th 
of June was a dreadful day for 
Jonkoppings Lau, and especially 
for Bryarums Soeken, belonging 
to the parish of Tofieryd. ft is 
the custom there to cut down 
trees, to let them lie on the 
ground to dry, put fire to them, 
and bum the ashes for manure. 
Some negligence had taken place 
in performbg the operation, and 
the long-continued drought, and 
a high wind, occasioned the fire 


to spread, till at length all the 
forests were in flames. Though 
the inhabitants of several districts 
assembled, and exerted them- 
selves with the most desperate 
courage to stop the progress of 
the conflagration, the several fo»- 
rests, and a great quantity of 
com, were burned, and the 
churches and several places were 
threatened with destruction. It 
is impossible to picture the misery 
and injury caused by this event. 
Two entire farms, with the im- 
plements of husbandry, Ac. were 
destroyed. The value of the fo- 
rests reduced to ashes is esti- 
mated at 90,000 dollars banco, 
and that of moveable effects at 
4-, 500 dollars/’ 

Paris , July 8 . — The extraor- 
dinary fete y which was some time 
announced, at Tivoli, took place 
on Monday night, and has been 
signalized by a frightful catas- 
trophe. Among the numerous 
entertainments which had been 
promised to the public was, the 
ascent of Madame Blanchard b 
a luminous bed loon, ornamented 
with artificial fire-works. Ac- 
cordingly, at half past ten o’clock, 
tbs intrepid aeronaut, dressed in 
white, having also a white hat 
with feathers, entered the boat. 
The signal being given, the bal- 
loon rose gently, but by throwing 
out ballast, Madame Blanchard 
caused it to ascend more rapidly. 
The Bengal fire-pots illuminated 
this brilliant ascent. The aero- 
naut waved her flag; and the air 
resounded with acclamations. 
Suddenly the balloon entered a 
light cloud, which completely 
extinguished the fire-pots. Ma- 
dame Blanchard then ignited the 
artificial fire-works, which pro- 
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duced the effect expected, when pour, or by drowning ; among 
some of the dying fusees were the latter there were 46. Of the 
seen to direct themselves perpen- entire number, 53 destroyed 
dicularly towards the balloon, themselves from a disgust of life ; 
and the fire communicated with the remainder, in consequence of 
its base. A frightful brilliancy derangement in their affairs, mis* 
instantly struck terror into, all the . conduct, play, and debauchery, 
spectators, leaving no doubt of Comparing this period in the pre- 
tne deplorable fate of . the aero- sent year with the corresponding 
naut. period of the last year, there ap- 

It is impossible ta paint what pears an increase in the present 
passed at this moment at Tivoli* year of 41 deaths. 

Cries of agony burst forth in . Lausanne, July 9. — The Fe- 
every direction ; a great number deral Diet was opened at Lucerne 
jof females suffered violent nerv- on the 5th instant. The different 
ous attacks ; and consternation legations attended divine service, 
was painted upon the counte- each in the church of its own cbn- 
nance of every one. fession. They proceeded then 

The gendarmes instantly gal- to the hotel of his excellency the 
loped towards the place where it president, near the church of the 
was presumed she would fall, and Jesuits. After the deputies, in 
the lifeless body of Madame Blan- the presence of the foreign mi- 
chard was, in a quarter of an nisters, had implored the bless* 
hour, conveyed to Tivoli. She ing of heaven on their future la- 
fell from a height of more than hours, the president addressed 
400 feet, in tne rue de Pro- to them a discourse full of elo- 
vence ; the body was still in the quence and patriotism. The dif- 
boat, being caught in the cords ferent deputations then took the 
by which it was attached to the federal oath. They then pro- 
balloon. ceeded to the ball of the Diet, 

We need hardly add, that at which was solemnly opened by a 
the general command all the second speech, in which the pre- 
amusements ceased, and that no sident, after drawing a picture of 
more fire-works were played off. the present state of the confeder- 
A collection was instantly opened ation, both in its external and in- 
in favour of Madame Blanchards ternal relations, pointed out the 
family. The unfortunate woman objects which would afterwards 
was about 45 years of age. occupy the attention of the as- 

9. The number of suicides at- sembly. The deputies of every 
tempted or executed in Paris canton then communicated indi- 
during the months of January, yidually to the Diet the wishes 
February, March, and April last, and sentiments of their high com 
amounts to 124, of which 33 were stituents. 

by females. Among them were . 10. Yesterday morning, about 
64 unmarried, and 60 married three o’clock, tne gaoler of the 
men or women. The greater Borough counter was alarmed by 
part terminated their lives by a knocking at the gate of that 
means of fire-arms, charcoal va- prison, upon opening which he 

was 
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was told by a neighbour, that a 
prisoner, heavily ironed, had fallen 
from the top of the prison and 
broken both his legs. Upon go- 
ing to the spot where the unfor- 
tunate person lay, the gaoler 
found that he was no other than 
Williams, whose desperate at- 
tempt to get away when pursued 
for robbery, was frustrated by the 
spirit andsagacity of a Newfound- 
land dog, that leaped into the 
river after him. The greatest sur- 
prise seized all the persons con- 
nected with the prison, the secu- 
rity of which, particularly in the 
place where Williams was con- 
fined, was considered the very 
strongest. Williams was carried 
in agony to Gay’s hospital. Al- 
derman Joshua Jonathan Smith 
found, upon examining the pri- 
soner and the gaolers, that the 
prisoner had been locked up at 
the usual hour the night before ; 
that the prisoner had contrived to 
remove the iron bar which was 
fastened across the hole through 
which light and air were admit- 
ted, and got over a number of 
spikes, supposed to be impassa- 
ble to any snttnel above the size 
of a cat ; that he then contrived 
to reach the top of the prison, 
and tied a rope, which he had 
made of the matting on which he 
used to sleep, round the chim* 
ney, and was letting himself 
down, when the rope broke, and 
he was dashed to the ground. 

10. Union Bridge on the Tweed. 
^The foundation ef a suspension 
bridge over the Tweed was laid 
bn Monday se’nnight by Wm. 
Molle, esq. of Mains, Chairman 
bf the Meeting ef the Commis- 
bioners of the Berwick-road 
trust. A bottle, containing the 


coins of the present reign, and a 
Berwick newspaper, were depo- 
sited in a cavity of the gtone. An 
inscription on a copper-plate in- 
cludes the name of Mr. Molle 
and the date of the foundation, it 
also records the name of the in- 
ventor and contractor, Capt. S. 
Brown, R. N. The Chairman ad- 
dressed the Meeting, and in the 
course of his Speech he made the 
following important observations 
on the nature of the intended 
structure and its comparative 
cheapness : — “ I consider this 
species of bridge to be the com- 
mencement of a new era in the 
progress and improvement of the 
arts. The substitution of iron in 
place of wood, in various arts, has 
been deemed a capital improve- 
ment, but it was reserved to the 
present ingenious inventor of the 
iron-bar bridge of suspension, to 
be the first to apply bars to the 
construction of works of this na- 
ture ; and, if the present attempt 
should succeed, I may venture to 
predict, that bridges of this kind 
will become general throughout 
the kingdom, for they can be 
erected in a shorter time and at 
a much less expense. A stone 
bridge would have cost at this 
place near 20,000/.; whereas our 
present bridge (the span of which 
will be about 430 feet), is only to 
cost 4,900/., not a fourth of the 
expense of the other.’* 

13. Explosion of a Steam Boat. 
— A serious accident of this na- 
ture happened on Monday se’n- 
night at Grangemouth. The 
steam-boat Stirling, Captain Su- 
therland, having undergone some 
repairs, was preparing to start 
from the harbour for Newhaven, 
when, in consequence of the 
Safety- 
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Ii safety-valve not being opened rents of rain have, in several in* 

i sufficiently to allow the escape of stances, swept plants, soil, and 

Ii the accumulating steani, the boiler manure, entirely off the turnip 

i exploded, and nine persons were lands; carried away fences which 

1 more or less scalded, three of have stood beyond the memory 

i them severely ; but although a of man, and ploughed up furrows 

i number of passengers were on in the roads, in some places to the 

\ board, and many people on the depth of two feet. Several of the 

t wharf opposite at the time, pro- farmers who viewed with satisfac- 

i videntially no lives were lost. tion and gratitude their ripening 

i 13. On Sunday last, the town crops in tne ©Veiling, had expe- 

i of Dereham was visited with the rienced a damage in a few h6urs' 

i most awful storm of hail, accom- to the amount of from 100/. t& 

I panied with thunder and light- 600/. each. Many of the houses 

j ning, ever remembered by the in Reepham had 3 feet of water in 

i Eldest inhabitant. It commenced them, and their articles of furnir 

i at two o’clock, and continued ture floating about. 

l with little intermission till near 13. Paris . — A great number 

t four, with dreadful violence. The of private letters and several 

I pieces of ice which fell during journals of the departments con- 

f that time weighed from one to tinue to give frightful account^ 

I two ounces, causing devastation of the disasters caused by the late 

, in the fields and gardens within storms. On the 7th instant, a 

, the circumference of their fury, hail-storm laid waste Malleroy, in 

, There is scarcely a house in the the arrondissement of Mont&rgis, 

| town that escaped without the On the 9th, almost all the arron- 

, loss of several panes of glass ; and dissement of Rambouilleft was de- 

those premises in more exposed solated. Hail-stones fell as large 

situations have individually sus- as five-franc pieces. On the same 

| tained damages in broken glass day, the plains of Liiqourg, Go- 

amounting from 20/. to 30/. At mez, and Sarclay, in the departr 

Reepham and the neighbouring ment of the Seine and Oise, ex- 
villages, the immense pieces of perienced a similar calamity. We 

ice which fell have done consi- are told that the vines have i 

derable damage to the hot-houses cruelly suffered in the Cote d’Or, 

of Wm. Bircham, esq. Sir R. P. and at Vraison ; and in the neigh- 

Joddrell, and many others in the bouring communes, in the de- 
neighbourhood, and also to the partment of the Lower Alps, the 

windows of their dwelling-houses, hail exercised equal ravages. The 

Mr. Bloomfield, of Spurlmm, had crop of olives, of grapes, and of 

120 panes of glass broken, and com, is entirely destroyed, 
many individuals from 10 to 40; 15. Holyhead,— “ The Talbot 

but the most serious effects, it is steam-vessel, which arrived here 

feared, have been produced to the this morning from HoWth, took 

different crops. The stems of fire, whilst lying close to the pier ; 

corn in many places are com- but by the great exertions or the % 

1 pletely gut through by the vio- persons then present she waa 

I lence of the hail ; and the tor- saved from total destruction* A 

I Vol. LXI. E con- 
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considerable part of her deck, 
however, has been cut away, to 
prevent the fire spreading. A 
poor fellow, who was employed 
in this work, had his finger chop- 
ped off in the hurry and confu- 
sion inseparable from so alarming 
an accident. The vessel has, for- 
tunately, in this instance, been 
saved, as it was perfectly calm ; 
had there been a breeze, she 
must have burned down to the 
water s edge.” 

Lynn . — During the dreadful 
thunder-storm on the evening of 
Monday sennight, the electric 
fluid struck the top of Sedgeford 
steeple, on die west side, and pre- 
cipitated to the ground several 
stones of considerable magnitude, 
making a breach in the wall of 
about a yard square. The light- 
ning also passed through the 
church, entering it at a window 
near the porch on the south side, 
and after crossing it in a north-- 
east direction, it made its escape 
at two places in an upper window, 
near tne chancel on the north 
side. An evening school was 
held previous to the occurrence 
of the above accident, which hap- 
pened about nine o'clock in the 
evening. The dismay occasioned 
by the awful conflict of the ele- 
ments may be better conceived 
than described ; the children 
rushed out of the church nearly 
in a state of distraction, uttering 
the most dreadful shrieks — pa- 
rents in search of their children 
-—the incessant and vivid flashes 
of lightning, succeeded momen- 
tarily by dreadful peals of thun- 
der, accompanied with torrents 
of rain and hail, such as were 
never remembered by the oldest 
inhabitants, formed a scene truly 


terrific. A girf,' about 14* years 
of age, die daughter of Robert 
Nobes, was left in the school- 
room, and on being missed, her 
father went in search of her, 
when, on entering the room, he 
found her lifeless on the floor. 
Fear is supposed to have been 
the cause of her death, as there 
was no appearance of the electric 
fluid having entered the room. A 
few pieces of mortar were de- 
tached from the ceiling, which in 
all probability was effected by 
the shock communicated to the 
steeple, or by the concussion of 
the stones falling to the ground. 

16. The emperor of Morocco, 
Muley Soliraan, lately assembled 
a corps of troops behind the river 
Sebon, for the purpose of compel- 
ling the revolted inhabitants of 
the mountains of Tedla to pay 
tribute. Scarcely had the troops 
assembled, when those moun- 
taineers who are called Berberes, 
surprised the Emperor’s camp at 
nignt. The black guard of that 
prince was almost entirely de- 
stroyed. His treasures, valued 
at 400 quintals of silver, twelve 
of his women, his private tent 
and his baggage, remaiued in the 
hands of the rebels. The Pacha, 
governor of Tangiers, died of his 
w ounds ; and Muley Ibrahim, 
the Emperor’s eldest son, was 
wounded in the head. That 
young prince, it is said, escaped 
to Fez through the exertions 
of some Moors who protected 
his flight. For ten days the em- 
eror himself w as supposed to be 
illed. He found his way, how- 
ever, in disguise, intoMequinez, es- 
corted by a single Moor, w T ho was 
with the rebels, and who, having 
been the first to enter his sove- 
reign’s 
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» reigns tent, informed him of his earlier than heretofore. The mail 

i peril, and procured him the means leaving London at the usual time, 

t of regaining his capital amidst will arrive at Yarmouth at llh. 

r the greatest dangers. 40m. the next morning, and de- 

: 17. Quebec,— 1 ? he Lumber Trade, part at 3 the same afternoon. 

I — The quantity of lumber in the Yarmouth is 12* miles from Lo»* 

( port of Quebec is now greater, don, and it will be the only town 

I we understand, than at the same m the kingdom at so great a dis- 

i period of any former year, ex- tance enjoying such accommo- 

\ cepting 1811. The tonnage of dation. 

i the vessels arrived already ex- Winchester . — The General Quar- 

► ceeds the whole tonnage of 1816. ter Sessions of the Peace for this 

i The vessels are loading with the county commenced on Monday 

i greatest expedition to make two last at the Castle of Winchester, 

i trips ; and to facilitate them in before sir Thomas Baring, bart., 

t loading, the Telegraph steam- and a full bench of magistrates. 

boat has been employed in towing The report of the visiting justices 

, the rafts to their respective sta- was read, and the court resolved, 

i tions, which she effects with the upon their recommendation, that 

, greatest ease when the tide is in cnildren, not at the breast, should 

I ner favour. The season has con- not be admitted with their mo* 

j tinued favourable since the cold thers into the gaol Bridewell, 

i weather at the close of May. 19. By an act passed in the 

, The same apparent alteration m last session of parliament, which 

the climate of this country is ob- has been in force since the 5th of 
served this year as last, relatively July, the power of indicting pe* 
to the more southern parts in the nalties in cases where fabricated 
adjoining countries. There has pepper may be found upon any 
been more snow and frost late in premises, was transferred from 
the spring, south of Lakes Ontario the customs to the excise. This 
and Erie, and along the Atlantic power, which never was acted 
coast, even to Virginia, than upon in the customs, has been 
about Quebec. The time of the attended with very important can- 
coming-in-leaf and blossoming of sequences in the hands of the 
the trees has been nearly the active agents of the excise. The 
same throughout the whole tract moment the act passed, barrels of 
of country just mentioned. In fabricated pepper began to roil 
this neighbourhood, so far, there into his majesty’s warehouses, 
is every prospect of abundant One officer seized eighteen hun- 
crops of hay and grain. dred weight ; another seized fi f- 

1 After the 28th instant, the teen hunared weight ; and the uU 

1 London and Yarmouth mails will most confusion nas been occa- 

be conveyed in a patent mail- gioned amongst the ingenious fa** 
coach, which will travel so much bricators, who have been making 
quicker than the usual mode of fortunes by this manufacture, 
conveyance as enable that The new whole pepper is made 
1 town to answer letters one day up of the hulls of mustard-seed, 

I E2 glue, 

t 

i 
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glue, and chalk, and a certain an ordinary egg. The damage Is 
quantity of stuff called P. D. estimated at 4,000,000 francs. 
The profit derived by the manii- ( upwards * of 170,000/.) There 
facturer, upon each pound, is have been dreadful storms also in 
2s. 4 d.y and the sale has been several other quarters. In Deux 
most extensive, the proprietors, Sevres, a space of seven leagues 
who are now in jeopardy, having was desolated by hail, which lay 
all of them respectable charac- on the ground to the depth of 
ters, and being men of active, in- three or four inches ; two of the 
dustrious, and as woyld appear hailstones weighed 12 ounces, 
from the speculations in which There have been similar* storms in 
they were detected, enterprising the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux 
habits. and Alenon. 

The penalties affixed to the 23. Rome . — The Baron de Ru- 
offence bear a fair proportion to mohr, who resides in a country- 
those inflicted upon dealers con- house within about 400 paces of 
victed of selling other spurious the town of Olevano, received 
articles, by which the health of some time since a very disagree- 
the community may suffer. The able visit. It was evening, and 
prosecutions are to come on in the Baron was sitting in company 
November, in the court of ex- with -only his son and the Swiss 
chequer. ' painter Saladee. Suddenly the 

Tne seizures of spurious pepper door was thrown open, and a.fine 
already made amount, if estimated man, covered with a mantle and 
at the rate of sale made by the having a red silk handkerchief 
manufacturer, to an immense twisted round his hat, entered, 
sum, that rate being 3*. 6d. a and asked where was the baron, 
pound ; if upon the utility of the He, suspecting danger, made a 
article in substituting real pepper, sign to his companions, and re- 
to little or nothing. The Jr. D., plied, that he would go and call 
which composes the greater part the baron. Leaving the room, 
of the materials, is sold at 4 d. a he encountered at the door 4 men 
pound. armed with muskets, but he saved 

Ten communes, in the arron- himself from them by flight, and 
dissement of Montargis, were de- arrived at Olevano in search of 
solated in the night of the 7th assistance. The pontifical sol- 
lnst. by a tremendoils hail-storm, diers, however, were rather slow 
accompanied by thunder and in their movements, and the rob- 
lightning. Every thing was de- bers succeeded in carrying off the 
stroyed for the space of 20 painter and young Rumolir. 
leagues ; the stoutest men were They were taken to about the 
struck with the greatest terror: distance of a league in Ihe neigh- 
witliin the memory of man, it is bouring woods, where they found 
said, there has not been so entire all the robbers united, in number 
a destruction. Sixty hours after about 50. They were young men, 
the dreadful catastrophe, hail- few of them being above 20 years 
stones were found of the siae of of age, having very beautiful 

scarlet 
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scarlet uniforms, with very rich 
sashes and diamond ear-rings. 
The captain of the band bore also 
a large golden cross suspended 
from his neck. 

The robbers, on the following 
day, sent a message to Olevano, 
that they should require a ransom 
of 6,000 scudi for the baron’s son ; 
but as for the poor painter, said 
they, any one shall have him for 
50 scudi. During the negotia- 
tions the 2 prisoners were very 
well treated, but they were fre- 
quently told, “ If you make the 
least noise, or the least signal, 
we shall shoot you : it is neces- 
sary for the example.” The 
painter was obliged to make por- 
traits of the entire band. After 
2 days, the ransom of the young 
baron was fixed at 2,000 scudi. 
The robbers on parting with him, 
embraced him, and die captain, 
clasping him in his arms, said — 
u My son, the remembrance of 
you is engraved in my heart. I 
shall never forget you. I hope 
we shall meet at Naples.” 

24. Stockport . — Last evening, 
about a quarter before 10 o’clock, 
William Birch (who is assistant 
deputy constable of Stockport, 
and who has ntfide himself, ob- 
noxious to the reformers by hav- 
ing taken sir Charles Wolsely 
into custody, and also from being 
the person sent to London with 
the bench-warrant against Har- 
rison) having brought. Harrison 
to Stockport, the circumstance 
soon becafne known, and a con- 
siderable crowd assembled round 
TVr •h , «* bouse, where his prisoner 
m ured. Several threats 

lia ; bead made by the mob 
tl uiey w ould pull Birch’s house 
down, and liberate Harrison, Birch 


felt it prudent to consult the Rev. 
Mr. Prescott (a magistrate) as to 
what course he should adopt with 
regard to his prisoner, under the 
circumstances. On his way to 
Mr. Prescott’s, and within a few 
ards from that gentleman’s 
ouse, Birch was accosted by a 
man who calls himself Joseph 
George Bruce (a person not 
much known in Stockport, but 
who states that he came lately 
from London, and last from Dub- 
lin, and who hai been for a few 
weeks assistant to Harrison in 
his school of* reform, and is also 
designated as secretary to the 
Stockport Reform society. ) This 
man,. entered into conversation 
with Birch, and two other per- 
sons in Bruce’s company joined 
them. Bruce kept Birch engaged 
in conversation, and breasted him 
so as to prevent his going on, and 
the other two were passing to- 
wards Birch’s rear, who then be- 
gan- to and 

meditated a retreat* particularly 
soy as a considerable erowd were 
very near them : however, before 
he had time to decide on any 
.step, one of the twe men fired a 
small pistol, the bullet from which 
passed into Birch’s breast, about 
the pit of the stomach, and took 
a sloping direction towards the 
right side* Bitch screamed and 
leaped over the garden-wall of a 
Mr. Lloyd* and reached the house 
of Dr. Killer before he fell ; the 
three men then fled. The ball 
has not yet been extracted, but 
hopes are entertained that the 
wounded man may recover. 

Three men (one of whom is 
Bruce) have been taken into cus- 
tody, and have undergone a long 
examination this day before the 

Rev. 
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Rev. C. Prescott, J. W. TattOn, 
and P. Marsland, esqrs. ; two of 
them, viz. Bruce and a person of 
the name of David Davies, (who 
was one of the three present when 
the shot was fired ) , are remanded ; 
the third has been discharged. 
The person who fired the pistol 
has not yet been identified, from 
the state of the wounded man 
rendering it not advisable he 
should be disturbed. 

A troop of horse inarched into 
Stockport very early this morn- 
ing, and the town remains quiet 
at this hour. 

Leicester. — The Frame-work 
knitters of this town and county, 
with few exceptions, have struck 
for an advance of wages. On 
Monday they assembled in a 
large body, amounting to about 
3,000, and perambulated the prin- 
cipal streets in regular order, 
without evincing any disposition 
to riot or tumult — a practice 
which they have continued up to 
yesterday (Friday). They were 
joined on different days by par- 
ties from the neighbouring vil- 
lages, women as well as mem 
Several of the latter carried poles, 
with various inscriptions written 
on paper appended to each of 
them: the following were amongst 
the number “ Let those in 
prosperity consider us in ad- 
versity.” «« The Statement, or 
work no more.” “ Pity the Dis- 
tressed.” M We perish with 
Hunger.” 

27. On Tuesday morning last, 
owing, it is reported, to some 
neglect or mismanagement re- 
garding the safety-lamps in the 
SherifShill pit, at Gateshead, 
near NewcastJe-on-Tyfce, a dread- 


ful explosion took pkce, by 
which nearly 40 persons have 
lost their lives. Had the acci- 
dent happened an hour later, it 
is said aoout 100 persons would 
have perished. Eighteen of die 
unhappy sufferers have been in- 
terred in Gateshead church-yard, 
and 14 in the chapel yard ; the 
remaining bodies have either been 
given to their respective friends, 
or are not yet taken out of the 
pit. Amongst the poor unfortu- 
nates, were three boys from 
Whitehaven, who had been taken 
there by their mother, and ob- 
tained work, but were soon after 
dismissed ; their parent subse- 
quently applied to those in ma- 
nagement, and again obtained 
employment for her children, 
just in time to share the melan- 
choly fete that has befallen their 
fellow-sufferers. The same pit, 
we believe, exploded about four 
years ago, wnen considerable 
damage was done. 

On Tuesday, a numerous meet- 
ing of the weavers, spinners, and 
other work-people employed in 
the blanket manufacture, was 
held in the market-place of Heck- 
mondwike, to confer with the 
masters, and to explain to them 
the nature of the union. The 
speaker on this occasion was a 
person of the name of Rhodes, 
and in a speech of considerable 
length, he explained that the 
union in which they were en- 
gaged related merely to matters 
of trade, and was wholly uncon- 
nected with politics. A consi- 
derable number of master manu- 
facturers were present, but no 
definite agreement was entered 
into. Some houses, we under- 
stand. 
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have already regained their 
work at the new rate of wages, 
hut a large proportion of the 
milte are entirely at a stand. — 
Leeds Mercury. 

28. On Monday evening, a 
most disgraceful and daring scene 
of riot aud plunder took place at 
West-end fair, Hampstead. The 
numbera of the ruffians have been 
estimated as high as 200. Many 
of them were armed with blud- 
geons, and those who were not* 
tore up the trestles of the stands 
for weapons to defend themselves 
against the’police-officers and con- 
stables, whom they over-powered. 
The life of one of them was yes- 
terday stated to be in danger. 
The daring and outrageous con- 
duct was principally between 6 
and 7 o’clock, when every person 
passing the two entrances to the 
field where the fair is held, was 
attacked and rifled. Numbers 
whose packets could not be 
opened easily, bad the skirts of 
their coats cut off, and the pockets 
of their small-clothes turned in- 
side-out. The donduct of these 
ruffians towards the females was 
most brutal, and compelled tfeem 
to utter the most distressing 
shrieks and screams. Their arms 
were held up, their clothes cut, 
and every article of wearing-ap- 
parel tom from them. To effect 
their diabolical purposes, the vil- 
lains have been estimated to have 
been in gangs of 10, 20, SO, 40, 
and even as nigh as 50. 

28. Bow-street . — In conse- 
quence ef the outrageous daring 
scene of disorder, robberies, 
wounding and ill-treating of a 
number of persons at West-end 
ftir, n ear Hampstead, on Mon- 


day evening ami during, the 
night, an additional number of- 
constables belonging to the above 
office, as well as officers from 
Hatton-garden office, were or- 
dered to attend for detecting and 
apprehending the offenders. A 
number of the inhabitants of 
Hampstead were sworn in as spe- 
cial constables by Mr. Cartwright) 
the magistrate of Hampstead) to 
assist the regular police on Tues- 
day evening. Notwithstanding 
the increased number of the po- 
lice, they were not equal alto- 
gether to cope with the villains, 
who assembled in numerous bo- 
dies, armed with bludgeons and 
other weapons, acting in a more 
daring and outrageous manner 
than on Monday. The ruffians 
were divided into gangs, and were 
estimated at more than 150. Not 
satisfied with obtaining die pro- 
perty, they beat and otherwise 
maltreated the persons of their 
victims. Money was not suffi- 
cient ; they deprived those who 
came under their grasp of even 
their wearing apparel, and left 
them nearly naked. Hats, shoes, 
coats, handkerchiefs, all were 
considered as booty by these ra- 
pacious wretches. Nor were the 
disgraceful scenes of riot and 
plunder confined to the fair. Si* 
milfr r acts of violence and depre- 
dation were practised in the 
fields and on the roads in the 
vicinity. The police, by great 
exertion and at much personal 
risk, succeeded in securing thirty 
of these miscreants, the strength 
ef two gangs ; one of which con* 
sisted iff about a dozen, and .the 
ether of about twenty. They 
apprehended them in the booths. 

These 


t 
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These gangs yesterday underwent 
an examination before Mr. Hicks, 
but as many of the persons who 
had been attacked were unable to 
attend, all the evidence against 
them has not yet been collected. 
The examination occupied the 
magistrate till 5 o’clock. The 
smaller gang, consisting of 11, 
were first put to the bar. 

Thomas Hunt, a constable of 
Hampstead, being first examined 
against them, gave a general de- 
scription of their conduct at the 
fair, in robbing, knocking down, 
Stripping and beating, the weak 
and defenceless, with every ag- 
gravation of inhumanity and 
brutal outrage. 

James Friend, a plumber in 
Chelsea, gave an account of the 
treatment he received at their 
hands. He walked with a friend 
to West-end fair, about 0 o’clock 
in the evening of Tuesday. As 
he was passing a field near the 
fair, he was attacked by a gang, 
amounting, as he thought, to 17. 
The first person that seized him 
by the collar and arm, he was 
confident, was the prisoner Cas- 
aady. The 'witness was then 
knocked down with a bludgeon, 
and received a stab on the right 
side, which fortunately was not 
dangerous. They tore his clothes, 
and robbed him of a 1/. Bank- 
note. 

Thomas Cooke, a printer in 
Long-acre, identified the prisoner 
William Burke as one of the de- 
predators. Richard Hinds, one 
of the larger gang, was charged 
with assaulting and wounding a 
Mr. Clarke, who appeared to give 
evidence against him. Several 
others of the larger gang were 
identified by those whom they 


had attacked or plundered. The 
constables, likewise, deposed to 
their outrageous conduct and to 
their possession of stolen pro- 

n when apprehended. Those 
ie prisoners against whom 
charges were brought by proper 
witnesses were committed. The 
rest were sent to the watch- 
house, and are to be brought up 
to-day for the purpose of being 
examined, and identified by those 
whom they have robbed. 


AUGUST. 

St. Helena , August 7. — Buo- 
naparte is in better spirits than 
he has been for some time ; his 
health much as usual. What- 
ever others, of any rank or 
station residing here, may affect 
to state concerning him, be as- 
sured very little is actually known. 
He has so long imposed a seclu- 
sivc life upon himself, that he ap- 
pears to have at length obtained 
all the habits of a confirmed re- 
cluse. He had become so en- 
tirely abstracted, even from the 
distant view of those whose duty 
it was to make a daily report of 
his being alive, that it became 
necessary to inform him, that if 
he did not voluntarily afford the 
officer on duty an opportunity to 
certify the fact required from him, 
namely, that he was “ alive,*’ 
there would be a necessity of the 
officer’s making a daily personal 
visit to him for that purpose. He 
has since relaxed in his manners 
in this respect, and has been out 
of his house a little. The new 
house building for him is expect- 
ed to be finished in about nine 
months, 
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Tnonths. The island is generally 
healthy. 

13. An inquest was held at 
St. Alban’s, before Isaac Piggott, 
gentleman, Coroner for that 
borough, on the body of Mr. 
William Hart, who unfortunately 
lost his life by the overturning of 
the Holyhead mail-coach on the 
preceding Tuesday night, and a 
verdict of Manslaughter was 
given, not only against Thomas 
Purdey, the driver of the Holy- 
head-mail, but against George 
Butler, the coachman of the 
Chester-mail, who were racing 
one against the other in a furious 
manner, when the coach was over- 
set. The deceased was church- 
clerk of Hagley, near Stourbridge 
-in Worcestershire, and was on 
-his return from London, where 
he had been on a visit to some of 
his relatives. Mr. Thomas Ar- 
cher, a bootmaker in Cheapside, 
was on the coach-box at the time 
of the accident, and had his left 
leg terribly shattered and his 
right arm broke above the elbow, 
ond he now lies at the Woolpack- 
inn, with some hopes of recovery; 
and two other of the passengers, 
who were hurt severely in the 
head, are pronounced out of dan- 
' ger. 

15. The port of the town of 
Odessa, which in 1817 was de- 
clared free by an ukase of- the 
Emperor of Russia, was opened 
tp trading ships of all nations. 

16. We learn by the return of 
the Tartar (Commodore Sir 
George R. Collier, bart. and K. 
C. B.) from the coast of Africa, 
that rrinces-island, near to the 
Bight of Biafra on the Guinea 
coast, is new * the • principal, and 
indeed the only point of rendez- 


vous on that part of the coast of 
Africa, for the dealers in slaves. 
Spanish and Portuguese vessels 
(the only extensive traffickers in 
this inhuman trade now) from 
Cuba, rendezvous there. On 
arrival, the supercargo shifts his 
cargo of bale goods and hard 
ware into small schooners belong- 
ing to the authorities of that set- 
tlement, and proceeds to the 
Bight of Benin, or Biafra, either 
to Bona, Calabar, or Benin rivers. 
Here he bargains with the re- 
spective chiefs, or kings, for so 
many hundred slaves, which are 
generally ready by anticipation ; 
they are now purchased for goods 
of the value of S/. 17s. to 4/. per 
head, for children under 10 or 12 
years ; and above that for 51.; 
women of a handsome shape and 
appearance are one or two pounds 
sterling higher. At Prince’s 
Island they are landed, and if no 
English man of war is in the 
neighbourhood, are re-embarked 
at 25/. charge per head to the 
Spanish Captain. If any man of 
war is there, they are received 
into factories, until opportunity 
offers for sending them off to 
Cuba. The vessels are generally 
schooners (termed American 
clippers), bought by Spaniards 
at St. Jago de Cuba, and pretend 
they are bound to the coast south 
of the Line ; and to carry on this 
deception the better, the Portu- 
guese on board the smaller ves- 
sels are told, they are anchored 
off some port south of the Line, 
such as the Congo or Benguela. 
The most unmitigated cruelties 
continue to be inflicted upon the 
poor African race, by these bar-, 
barous slave-dealers. It is an 
astonishing fact, that two slaves 

who 
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who were rescued by a boat’s 
crew of the Tartar and brought 
on board that ship* belonging to 
a cargo which had been relanded 
on the appearance of .the Tartar, 
were weighed by the officers, 
when it appeared that the weight 
of the lad was 45, and the men 
64 lb. 

19. Ghent,— On Wednesday 
evening numerous arrests took 
place in our city. The cause is 
said to be, want of passports, or 
the irregularity of them. Among 
the persons arrested, it is stated, 
there are military of different 
ranks and of various countries. 
Captains of recruiting parties, 
ana a Saxon Baron. A report is 
spread that the object of the 
abode of these gentlemen here 
was, to enlist men for the service 
of the Insurgents in the Spanish 
colonies. 

Madrid , — General Elio reigns 
in Valencia. The environs of 
that city are infested with bri- 
gands. Letters from Murviedro, 
the ancient Saguntum, state that 
hundreds are immured in the 
dungeons, and that the cries of 
the unfortunate persons put to 
the torture sometimes excite the 
horror of the inhabitants. The 
lordship of Biscay has made a 
strong representation against the 
conduct of Camp Marshal Longa, 
a judge of contraband in that 
province. He has, however, been 
absolved by a royal decree. The 
inquisition still prosecutes the 
Freemasons with great seal. 

20. Dresden*—'* His excellen- 
cy the Spanish minister will re- 
pair to Court to morrow in grand 
state, formally to solicit the hand 
of her Royal Highness the Prin- 
com Mana Josephine, for his 


sovereign. The marriage wi be 
officially declared to-morrow, and 
celebrated, by proxy, the 28th.** 

21. Manchester . — Notwith- 
standing a strong caution issued 
by the boroughreeve and magis- 
trates, the populace began to 
assemble on Thursday night, in 
considerable numbers, at their 
old scene of rendezvous, the 
New-cross. A body of iiflkty 
were sent to disperse them ; who 
immediately on their appearance 
were attacked with stones and 
brickbats by the mob ; a dreadful 
conflict ensued, in which two of 
the populace were killed, and 
many were severely wounded, 
who were taken to the Infirmary. 

The military succeeded, at last, 
in clearing the place ; but shortly 
after the routed mob again as- 
sembled in Tib-street and the 
lanes adjacent, and attacked the 
houses of several persons who 
have made themselves obnoxious ; 
among others that of a Mr. 
Graves, a constable. Some Yeo- 
manry at length arrived, and put 
the rioters again to flight, after 
which it does not appear that any 
new outrage occurred. 

Rio Janeiro*— On die Ifdt 
inst., being the annfv e r gai y of the 
birth-day of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, the Treasurer 
and Managers of the Contribution 
Fund of this cky laid the founda- 
tion stone of the first Protestant 
Chapel in the Brazils, in the pre- 
sence of a considerable number 
of the most respectable merchants 
and other British subjects of this 
place. Previous to laying the 
stone, the Rev. Mr. Crane read 
the 24th and 64th Psalms, when 
a bottle, containing a few Eng- 
lish newspapers, and the coins of 
several 
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several nations of Europe, was 
deposited ; after which, the Ear. 
Mr. Crane pronounced the chapel 
to be dedicated to St. George 
and St. John, in honour of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, and nis most faithful Majes- 
ty. The stone was then set in 
its place, and the ceremony con- 
eluded by a very appropriate 
er for the Divine protection 
blessing on the work that 
day begun. 

23. nome^-The famous scheme 
of fishing far statues appears to 
have failed. The researches in 
the Tiber have now been conti- 
nued 9 weeks, and nothing has 
been found. The directors them* 
selves allow, that they have no 
indication as to any parts where 
their labours might be successful, 
but that they proceed entirely at 
hazard. 

A fine bust of Caraoalla has 
been found near T orne-Sapienza, 
not far from the site of the antient 
city of Gabii. It was there the 
English painter, Hamilton, found 
a great part of the antiques which 
erenow in the Borghese Museum. 

The banditti of Frosinoiia still 
cause much alarm. Within these 
few days they advanced to the 
gates of Tivofi. 

04, Mcnai-bridge*— The first 
stone of this stupendous struc- 
ture was hud without ceremony 
co the 10th instant, by the resi- 
dent engineer, Mr. Prows, and 
the contractors for the masonry, 
lienrs. Straphen and Hath When 
completed, it will connect the 
island of Anglesea with the coun- 
ty of Carnarvon, and by that 
means do away frith the present 
ferry, which has always been one 
of the greatest obstacles in dm 


establishment of a perfect cta- 
munication between England and 
Ireland through North Wales. 
The design is by Mr. Telford, 
and is on the suspension princi* 
pie ; the centre opening is to be 
960 feet between the points of 
suspension, and 500 feet at the 
level of high water line ; the road- 
way to be 100 feet above the 
highest spring tide, and is to be 
divided into two carriage-ways 
of 12 feet each, and afootway 
between diem of four feet. In 
addition to the above, there are 
to be three stone arches of 50 
feet each on the Carnarvonshire 
shore, and four of the same 
dimensions on the Anglesea side. 
It is estimated to cost 70,Q00£, 
and will probably take three 
years to complete it. 

25. Constantinople.**- The last 
riot which broke out in this capi- 
tal against the Jews was far more 
violent in its character than any 
which has taken place in the 
various towns of Germany. One 
of that sect was dragged from his 
carriage in open day and stoned: 
it is said death has ensued. The 
most severe measures are enforced 
against the perpetrators of these 
excesses; already the secretary 
of an advocate, who at the head 
of a gang broke into a Jewish 
house and demolished the furni- 
ture, has been tried and sen- 
tenced to rasp dye-wood, which 
is the last punishment, except 
death, and is even more horrible. 

9a Gibraltar.—" Hie fever is 
very bad m the Isla and its 
neighbourhood; a report has 
reached us to-day, that it is at 
Tarifa, where it is said two men 
got » from the Ida ; the street 
where they live is blocked up. 
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and we have not heard of its 
spreading there* It is also re* 
ported that some persons at Al- 
gesiras have been put into the 
Lazaretto, suspected of coming 
from an infected place. The go* 
vernor of Algesiras (O’Donnell, 
brother to the Count D’Abisbal) 
has placed a cordon to prevent 
people passing from the Isla, and 
issued a proclamation making the 
penalty death to any person 
infringing the edict. The malady 
is spreading, and I fear will run 
all over this part of the country. 
Our communication is not entire- 
ly cut off : persons resident at St. 
Roque are allowed to come in 
and go out of the garrison. A 
book is kept by the inspector of 
strangers at the cordon, contain- 
ing the names of all persons who 
are allowed to pass; and those 
who are not included, if they 
wish to go out, must apply to the 
Town Mayor and assign some 
very urgent necessity. A pro- 
clamation to this effect was issued 
yesterday.” 

: 31. Stockholm.— “ The day after 
to-morrow his majesty will set out 
on his tour to the northern pro- 
vinces of the kingdom. The ob- 
ject of his majesty’s journey is 
to choose the place for the site 
of the new fortress, which is to 
serve at the same time as the 
chief military depot of Norway* 
His majesty had proposed to the 
Diet to grant a million of dollars 
for the purpose, which they were 
forced to decline, on account of 
the distressed state of the coun- 
try. The plan, however, is not 
given up ; and it seems to be 
nearly settled that the fortress 
will be near Askersund, between 
theWenner and the Wetter-lakes. 
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We learn that the Emperor of 
Russia, during his present tour 
in Finland, will come over the 
frontier, near Tornea, to examine 
some of the great iron-works in 
Sweden. The Governor of North 
Bothnia will go to meet his im- 
perial majesty and receive him 
on the Swecush territory. The 
English general lord Lyndoch has 
arrived here from Copenhagen. 
The emperor of Russia will .ar- 
rive at Abo on the 6th of this 
month, and after staying there 
two days, go to the Aland islands. 
Many persons leave this city 
every day, in order to be present 
on the entrance of the emperor 
into Abo.” 

27. Rome . — u The robbers on 
the roads near this city continue 
to range with impunity, and to 
form the principal annoyance to 
which travellers are subject. An 
Italian surgeon, who was taken 
by banditti a few days ago, was 
only liberated on his procuring a 
ransom of 300 Louis : his cacda - 
tore , whom he had taken to pro- 
tect him, was put to death in cold 
blood in the most cruel manner. 
A vigorous edict was issued about 
14 weeks ago, offering a reward 
of 500 scudi for every brigand 
brought in alive or dead, with 
1,000 for every capobanda (cap- 
tain), and ordering the town of 
Sonnino, which is their chief hold 
near the Neapolitan frontier, to 
be levelled with the ground. 
You will be surprised to hear 
how vigorously it has been exe- 
cuted. The town of Sonnino has 
at length found grace in the eyes 
of its spiritual father, and is no 
longer to be swept away from 
among the nations : ten holy friars 
have been sent to preach to the 
repentant 
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repentant city, and to cast out 
the. evil spirits which are still 
suspected to be lurking among 
them ; while the image of Christ, 
dressed in mourning for the oc- 
casion, is to be carried in pro- 
cession through the streets. These 
scoundrels carried off a woman 
lately, and after using her in the 
most brutal manner, fired at her 
as a mark. You will hardly be- 
lieve that the governor of Sonnino 
gave these miscreants a grand 
dinner a few weeks ago, and sat 
down to table with them, after 
having previously been , obliged 
to give them hostages for their 
safe conduct : many of them are 
in easy circumstances ; the most 
ferocious are said to be boys of 
16 or 18.” 

31. The wolves begin again to 
exercise their ferocity in the 
well-wooded environs of the town 
of Auxonne. In the night of the 
23rd of this month two of these 
carnivorous animals attacked a 
little boy at Villiersrles-Pots, and 
another at Tillenay, who were 
watching their masters’ horses in 
the pastures of these communes. 
The former of these children, who 
was sleeping rolled up in his 
cloak, was dragged the distance 
of about 200 paces ; but in con- 
sequence of the cries of his com- 
rades, who were also watching 
horses, he escaped with only a 
slight wound. The other child, 
while sleeping in the midst of five 
or six other children, was seized 
by a she- wolf and dragged 100 
yards, nor did she let him go 
until she found herself attacked 
by dogs and men. The child was 
severely wounded. 

28. Frankfort . — A great num- 
ber of the citizens of Frankfort 


assembled on the 70th anniversary 
of the birth of Goethe, to testify, 
in a solemn manner, how highly 
they estimated the honour their 
city had obtained, by giving to 
the world this favourite of the 
German muse. 

On the eve of the anniversary, 
the Frankfort Museum held an 
extraordinary sitting, at which 
there was a very numerous audi* 
tory. Several pieces of music 
were executed; speeches analo* 
gous to the occasion were deli- 
vered, and some of the immortal 
poet’s verses were recited. To- 
day a numerous company dined 
at the Weidenbusch-hoteL The 
poet’s bust was placed in the cen* 
tre of the room, the head crowned 
with golden laurels, enriched with 
emeralds. There was an inscrip- 
tion to the following effects— 
“ Homage of admiration offered 
to J. W. Goethe, the favourite of 
the Muses, by the inhabitants of 
his native city, Aug. 28th, 1819.” 


SEPTEMBER. 

1. It appears by letters to the 
20th of May from the Cape of 
Good Hope, that the Cafires have 
been so completely discomfited 
in every situation to which they 
directed their attacks, that it is 
cpnfidently expected they will 
be long prevented from making 
new aggressions on the British 
territory. The scarcity not only 
of grain, but of all kinds of pro- 
visions, was so great, that the 
governor had thought it prudent 
to restrict all the inhabitants, as 
well as the troops, to certain 
short allowances, until the arrival 
of supplies from England, la 
consequence 
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consequence of this intelligence, 
government hove dispatched 
1,000 barrels of flour to St. He- 
lena, which has hitherto derived 
its provisions almost exclusively 
from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Whitehaven . — “ A tremen- 
dous storm from die westward 
came on here yesterday morning 
about 5 o’clock, and has conti- 
nued with little abatement till 
now, 8 o’clock, Wednesday night. 
The progress of the tempest was 
rapid : a vessel off the Isle of Man 
first felt it about 3 in the morn- 
ing ; it began here about 5, and 
readied Wigton by 7. The da- 
mage amongst the shipping in 
this harbour and upon the con- 
tiguous coast is great* About 7 
o’clock the Content, Reed; At- 
las, Blade; Fortune, Hind, be- 
longing to this port; the Two Bro- 
thers schooner, belonging to 
Ramsey ; and the Phoenix sloop, 
of Newry, all ran on shore at the 
foot of Lowther-street, and are 
lying in a perilous situation ; yet, 
when the gale abates, it is ex- 
pected that they may possibly be 
got off. At low water, about 
noon, the Content, Burns, of this 
port, came on shore behind the 
north wall. The life-boat was 
immediately manned from the 
New-quay, and sent off to save 
the crew. On reaching the ves- 
sel, all hands, excepting the asm* 
tain and mate, left her. The 
life-boat was again manned by a 
fresh crew, who attempted in vain 
to reach the vessel, and were 
obliged to give up the attempt. 
The captain and mate, seeing toe 
imminent danger of their situa- 
tion, sent a rope ashore by means 
of a float, when the boat once 
more reached the vessel; the 


mate immediately d es ce n ds# m 
board by the rope, but the c at- 
tain was still determined not to 
quit bis ship, great as was the 
peril. After the lapse of some 
time the life-boat was manned 
the fourth time, and sent off for 
captain Bums, and after much 
patience and difficulty he was 
taken from the wreik, under a 
hearty cheer by the crew, which 
was instantly replied to by the 
thousands assembled open she 
shore ; in a few minutes w bmdsd 
in safety. The great exertM* 
had scarcely ended, wheuaaetho* 
vessel hove in sight, and see me d 
destined to experience the same 
fete. 8he was soon knswn to ba 
the Thistle, captain Adames, 
also of Whitehaven. The crew 
appeared to be using afl pssm- 
bie exertion to keep her em'lfca 
shone, but a short time showed 
that their endeavours would 
prove ineffectual, as she neared 
very fast; and at length her 
head was pointed directly on 
shore towards the beach behind 
the north wall, where, in a few 
minutes, she struck. The life- 
boat was again immediately pre- 
pared to bring off the crew, who, 
knowing the difficulty of rowing 
the boat to file windward, sent 
off from the vessel a buoy and 
line, which was brought ashore 
by some men who spiritedly 
swam off amongst the surf. In a 
few moments the boat reached 
the vessel by this line, and the 
cheering of the crew told those 
on shore that aU was right, and 
the whole soon stood on terra* 
firma. Thus the life- boat was 
the means of saving the crews of 
two vessels, who ufiieinj i d p ijd d 
inevitably have p e rish ed * The 
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9hips continued to beat heavily 
during the afternoon. About six 
o'clock the Thistle began to 
break up, and in a few minutes 
she was a complete wreck. The 
Content remained firm an hour 
longer, when she also broke up ; 
and this morning there is nothing 
to be seen of either vessel but a 
heap of broken boards, spars and 
cordage." 

3. Dublin . — The Duke of Wel- 
lington packet proceeded on her 
voyage from Liverpool to this 
port on Saturday last, in the 
afternoon, full of passengers, and 
between 300 and 4*00 working 
labourers on the deck and in the 
hold. On Monday night last, 
when off the Kish-light, a sudden 
squall came on, which threw her 
on her beam-ends, when a scene 
of confusion ensued which baffles 
all description; the sky-lights 
and hatch-way being off, the 
water rushed in torrents to the 
cabin and hold ; in the lattur of 
which were 2 horses, which be- 
came unmanageable, one of which 
the people in the hold were 
obliged to put to death in tjieir 
own defence, and the other was 
so cut and hacked that he is past 
recovery. Many people were 
washed off the deck, some of 
whom were unfortunately drown- 
ed, and a few smothered in the 
hold, and the boat, which hung 
at the stern, containing a few of 
those unfortunate people, was 
washed away with all it contain- 
ed; luckily the greater part were 
saved, but two fine children sunk 
to rise no more, whose mother, 
with an infant in her arms, who 
was along with them in the boat 
when she was washed away, was 
saved by the presence of mind of 

II 


some of the passengers, and now 
survives to mourn her loss. After 
undergoing unparalleled hard- 
ships, the vessel (not being able 
to make Dublin, the wind being 
so adverse) bore away for Holy- 
head, w'here she arrived on Tues- 
day. Several of her passengers 
arrived here yesterday evening, 
from Holyhead, by the Pelham 
packet, wdio related the above 
particulars. It is supposed there 
were 12 or 15 lives altogether 
lost, but the exact number cannot 
be ascertained. 

4. Berlin . — The king has or- 
dered dismissals to be sent to all 
the public functionaries who 
signed the declaration in favour 
of M. Jahne published in the 
Bremen Gazette. It is now re- 
ported that several of these sig- 
natures were either forged or 
extorted by means of intrigue. 

The investigations relative to 
the conspiracy are still actively 
proceeding, it is stated that the 
commission is tracing it back to 
its source, namely, to the year 
1807. Jahne is permitted to 
walk for three hours daily, guard- 
ed by two soldiers, witn loaded 
muskets. He lately received an 
anonymous letter enclosing a bill 
for 200 Prussian crowns ; but as 
it is not allowable for a state 
prisoner to be possessed of so 
considerable a sum, it was for- 
warded to his wife. 

A communication of the deci- 
sions adopted at Carlsbad, at an 
extraordinary sitting of the Ger- 
man Diet, is daily looked for. It 
is stated, that several of the 
German governments have pro- 
hibited the journalists from saying 
either good or bad of the above 
proceedings. They will merely 
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be allowed to copy the protocols 
of the Diet. 

8. Montreal . — A most melan- 
choly accident has prevented the 
receipt of our American papers. 
The steam-boat Phoenix has been 
destroyed by fire on Lake 
Champlain. The following par- 
ticulars may be relied on, as 
communicated to us by one of 
the crew : — On Sunday last, 
about 10 minutes past 2 a. m. 
while the vessel was abreast of 
Stave-island, wind blowing hard, 
one of the hands on deck went 
below to the kitchen to get some- 
thing to eat, when he perceived 
smoke issuing through the parti- 
tions which divide it from the 
pantry. • Bursting open the door, 
he was driven back by a volume 
of flame. All on board were im- 
mediately alarmed; the two boats 
lowered, and 27 passengers safely 
landed on Providence-island, dis- 
tant about 8 miles. They then 
returned and picked up the re- 
mainder, who, forced by the pro- 
gress of the fire, had thrown 
themselves into the water on 
whatever they could find to sup- 
port them ; with the exception of 
the following persons, who were 
drowned* viz. Mr. Manning, pi- 
lot; Mrs. Wilson, boat-maid; 
Harry Blush, sailor; Andrew 
Harrison, cook; Stephen Kellis, 
pastry-cook ; and a lad about 15 
years old. 

When the accident was first 
discovered, the master endea- 
voured to run the steam-boat on 
Stave- island, distant about three- 
fourths of a mile, but one of 
(what our informant calls) the 
plunger-straps being consumed, 
and its fellow continuing to work, 
the boat veered rouud, and would. 

«I 


not obey her helm. Much is said 
concerning the sang-froid of one* 
Judge Hoit, who seeing the boats 
ush off, lashed himself to a 
ench if having previously dressed 
himself with much deliberation), 
threw himself into the water, and 
lay so quietly on his rafr, that the 
boat’s crew supposed him dead : 
when picked up, he declared, 
with great non-chalance, that he 
had no doubt he should have 
floated for a couple of hours. 

Most of the passengers being 
in bed at the moment of alarm, 
escaped in a state of semi-nudity. 
The steam-boat drifted on Col- 
chester-reef, where she burned 
to the water's edge, and now 
lies. 

Constantinople , Sept. 10. — We 
have just witnessed a great minis- 
terial revolution. The grand seig- 
nior all at once caused a grand 
levee to be announced, to which 
all the ministers repaired. When 
they « were thus assembled, he* 
began by declaring, that he de- 
posed the mufti, Mustapha Aas- 
sim EfFendi, and appointed in his 
place the former grand judge of 
Komelia, Hadge Hal el Efiendi. 
A few days afterwards he deposed 
the grand master of the ceremo- 
nies, the minister of the interior, 
and the grand marshal. The 
grand admiral was arrested by 
order of the captain pacha and 
carried on board a vessel moored 
near the Seven Towers. He was 
accused of not having behaved 
with sufficient firmness in the late 
insurrection of the Janissaries, 
and of committing rapine in the 
Archipelago. Being convicted 
on those charges, he was stran- 
gled and his body thrown into 
the sea. 

The 
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The former hospodar of Mol- 
davia has been received with 
great distinction by the grand 
seignior. 

11. Loss of the ship Mysore. — 
u The Mysore left China on the 
1st of December last, and had 
proceeded as far as the coast of 
Cochin China, in about lat. 13 N. 
when she experienced a heavy 
gale of wind trom the northward 
and westward, in which she scud- 
ded, as long as was deemed safe, 
under a reefed foresail; but on 
the 7th it blew so violently, 
that the ship was obliged to be 
hove to, under her bare masts; 
this had not been effected ten 
minutes before her lower yards, 
top-masts, jib-boom, &c. were 
all swept away ; and at the same 
time it was found that she had 
sprung a dangerous leak, and six 
feet water was reported in the 
hold: all other duty was laid 
Aside, and every one repaired to 
the pumps, where their exertions 
proved unavailing, as by eight, 
p. m, the water had risen in the 
ship to 15 feet, and the gun-deck 
was also half full: it was then 
determined to save as many of 
the crew as possible, by getting 
their two remaining boats out 
(the other boats having been 
torn away from either quarter). 
About nine o'clock the large cut- 
ter was got, and Mr. Wemys was 
charged with the care of keeping 
clear of the ship, and to remain 
close under the lee while the 
long-boat could be got out ; near- 
ly one-half of the boat's crew de- 
serted Mr. Wemys while getting 
dear of the ship, owing to a huge 
hole being knocked in the boat 
against the ship, and only seven 
Lascars remained with him, one 
Vot. LXI. 


of whom he employed in stopping 
it with a blanket, and the other 
six were employed at the oars; 
The gale having considerably 
abated, about eleven the long- 
boat was nearly hoisted out, and 
captain Dobie nailed Mr. Wemyd 
to approach the ship as quick as 
he could; immediately after they 
heard a terrible crash, as if the 
ship had burst, or a heavy gun 
gone off, which was followed by 
a general shriek from those on 
board. Captain Dobie hailed the 
cutter as before, “ Pull hard, We- 
mys, and approach us but in a 
moment after, the ship sunk from 
their sight, and every soul pe- 
rished. Nothing was seen except 
a large white whirl, or boil in the 
water where the ship had been, 
and they appeared surrounded 
with the cries of people for as- 
sistance. The night was dark; 
and although they made every 
exertion to move the unwieldy 
boat toward the sound of voices, 
first on one side and then on the 
other, they failed in being able 
to save a single soul. Mr. Wemys 
now found himself in the open 
sea, without a morsel of any thing 
to eat or drink, or a compass to 
steer by : they were so overcome 
with fatigue, that they fell into a 
sound sleep in the boat’s bottom, 
and remained until next day; they 
then set the reefed sail, ana 
steered by the sun for Pulo 8a- 
pata, which they made on the 
second day, but could not land 
on account of a heavy surf : they 
made Pulo Candore three days 
after, but could get nothing to eat, 
except some fish they caught 
among the rocks, as the hostile 
appearance of the inhabitants 
prevented their going up amongst 
F thq 
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the trees : they were eight days 
more before they made Tringano, 
and their only sustenance was 
six small biscuits, found on one 
of the Lascars, and water they 
caught when raining. The rajah 
of Tringano treated them hospi- 
tably for a month, and then sent 
them in a prow to Malacca, 
where they arrived on the 23rd of 
January. 

11. Bombay .— On the 2nd ul- 
timo, the inhabitants of Ahme- 
dabad were much surprised by 
the appearance of a royal tiger, 
which was brought alive from a 
neighbouring village; he had been 
caught in a Targe cage construct- 
ed on the principle of a rat-trap, 
with a goat for the bait, but par- 
titioned off with strong bars, so 
as to be beyond the reach of the 
tiger; the goat was, however, 
token out dead, without having 
apparently suffered any injury; 
we may therefore conclude, that 
the animal died entirely of fright. 
A large fierce dog, of the northern 
breed, was put in the cage for his 
food, and the gentlemen who were 
present were much sip-prised at 
observing the dog, instead of be- 
ing alarmed at the terrific animal, 
immediately rush forward and 
seize him bv the nose; and it 
was a considerable time before 
the tiger could disengage himself. 
After having been kept for some 
days to gratify the curiosity of 
the natives, a gentleman of known 
celebrity in the sporting world, 
put an end to his existence by 
shooting him with a rifle througn 
the forehead ; the ball was after- 
wards extracted, and was com- 
pletely fkttppii 1 , which shows 
the extreme hardness of the skulls 
of these destructive animals. At 


the village at which this animal 
was caught, above 60 people are 
’said to nave been destroyed by 
him. 

Frosinoni, Sept. 13. — I arrived 
yesterday with some friends in 
this town from Tivoli, and found 
the whole road full of military 
detachments. We have visited 
the town of Sonino, the demoli- 
tion of which is proceeding with 
great speed. It is situatea upon 
a mountain, and contains 3,000 
inhabitants. As soon as a family 
quits its abode, military carpen- 
ters pull off the roof, and then the 
masons demolish the walls. The 
town-hall will not be demolished. 
It will be converted into a oarrack 
for a brigade of carbineers. In a 
few weeks the town will be en- 
tirely razed to the ground. The 
government assists the inhabitants 
as much as possible in their emi- 
gration ; all tne indigent are trans- 
furred to Rome. This expulsion 
from their native soil and their 
paternal roof, occasions many af- 
fecting scenes in most of these 
families. 

Cadiz, Sent. 14. — In conse- 
quence of tne excessive heat of 
tne weather for the last six or 
eight days, the fever has in- 
creased to an alarming extent. 
It is calculated that upwards of 
37000 persons are laid up with it. 
The number of deaths is from SQ 
to 40 daily, out of a population 
of 70,000 souls. The governor, 
and all the troops intended for 
the expedition, left this last week; 
since when we have been com- 
pletely shut in. The communi- 
cation with the vessels in the bay 
is also closed. 

Madrid, Sept. 14.— The con- 
tagious fever. #f (he Isle of Leoq 

has 
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has astonishingly increased with- 
in a few days. Between the 1st 
and the 20th of August, the num- 
ber of deaths was 105, the reco- 
veries 99% and the new cases 
723. From the 20th, the day on 
which the communications were 
cut off, to the 3Ut inclusive, 345 
persons died, 663 recovered, and 
the number of sick rose to 1,313. 
This rapid and fatal progress is 
the consequence of the indigent 
class, which is very numerous, 
being destitute of all resources 
and means of cure for any kind 
of malady, particularly for the 
yellow fever. The town conti- 
nues to be guarded with the 
greatest rigour. 

The tardy discovery of the 
contagion is the cause of its hav- 
ing been propagated to different 
points of the vicinity. Though, 
according to 1 the last accounts, 
'the sanatory state of Cadiz and 
Port St. Mary appears, generally 
speaking, gbod, it cannot be dis- 
sembled that those two towns 
conceal the germ of the malady 
in their hospitals, and even among 
the inhabitants, according to some 
symptoms that have manifested 
themselves. The Supreme Junta 
of Health has adopted various 
measuresibv Subduing the malady 
in> the spot whioh it occupies. A 
subscription ha* been opened at 
Cadiz far the pbor of the Isle of 
Leon* among whom the morta- 
lity daily increases. It is demon- 
strated that misery and want 
carry off more than the fever. 
According to the last reports. 
192 died in the first four days'of 
this month. On the 4th alone 
there were 57 victims. 

CMentZi Sept . 17. — A pam- 
phlet, intitled “ Germany and the 


Revolution,” by M. Gcerr^s, was 
yesterday seized, and officially 
sealed, by order of our regency. 
The authorities only succeeded m 
obtaining possession of a part of 
the publication, the remainder 
had already been dispatched to 
another countiy. 

20. On Monday, Sept. 20th, the 
two eldest boys of C. A. Elton, 
esq. ( Abraham and Charles, 
about 14 and IS years of age), 
who, with the rest of the family, 
were spending some time at Wes- 
ton-super-Mare, went to a small 
island near the bathing spot 
called Birnbeck, the passage to 
which is dry at low water, the 
connexion with the rocky shore 
being by a causeway thrown up 
by fishermen to hang their nets 
on; here the young gentlemen 
were amusing themselves by 
searching for small fish, shells, 
&c. when the tide, which steal* 
round the island almost impercep- 
tibly, overtook them, and formed 
a junction, which cut off their re- 
treat. In this situation they were 
seen by a young lady, who made 
signs to them of their danger, 
and gave an alarm, but from the 
impossibility of floating a boat, 
from the shallowness of the beach 
in which it was moored, and 
which could not be flooded for an* 
hour, all assistance became vam; 
In their attempt to reach the 
shore, the youngest was carried 
out of his depth, when the eldest, 
who was not in so much danger, 
stripped and dashed to the rescue 
of his brother; the tide, however 
(which in this place rushes like a 
mill-pond), was gaining rapidly 
on them, and, in spke of every 
exertion, they were both enve- 
loped in the flood. As soon a* 
r 2 the 
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the tidings readied the afflicted “ From that moment, the moat 
father, he immediately repaired vigorous precautions were en- 
to the spot, with feelings ago- forced. A cordon was establish* 
nized beyond description. The ed round San Fernando; the 
greatest anxiety was manifested troops cantoned there received 
upon every countenance ; and as orders to encamp in the environs, 
soon as a boat could be floated, distant from all communication, 
colonel Rogers, with two rowers, during an interval of eight days ; 
pushed off for the island ; but all the commandant-general commu- 
search was in vain : their bodies nicated the afflicting event to all 
have not yet been discovert *d, the authorities of the province, as 
though the jacket of the eldest also to all the captains-general of 
has been picked up. They were the peninsula. According to the 
handsome and accomplished report of the committee of health 
youths, with rare talents and of Cadiz, however, the conta* 
amiable dispositions, educated gion had only appeared in the 
entirely by their father, to whom town of San Fernando, 
they were constant companions. M However encouraging the 
Details relative to the sick- above circumstances might ap- 
ness in the town of San Fernando pear, with respect to the malaay 
(Isle of Leon), and of the mea- Deing exclusively confined to the 
sures taken to arrest its progress : town of San Fernando, the su- 
— “ About the middle of July preme committee of health, in 
last, some fevers began to make consideration of the progreas 
their appearance in this town, which it might have made pre- 
which, being examined by a com- viously to its discovery, and un- 
mission nominated by the faculty der the apprehension that it might 
of medicine for that purpose, did have spread to some neighbouring 
not appear to be accompanied by place, deemed it prudent to ex- 
anv alarming symptoms, and were tend their control (at least during 
only considered as the effect of the space of one month previously 
the season. Such was the state to the discovery of any conta- 
of the public health until the 19th gious character) over all commu- 
of August, at which period the nication with the ports on the 
commandant-general of the pro- Cadiz coast, from Cniclana as far 
vince, in consequence of more as Rota inclusively; and on the 
alarming reports than those which 27th of August, the necessary or- 
he had previously received, con- ders were mspatched to the com- 
voked the committee of public mandant-general of the province 
health, and, agreeably to its re- of Cadiz, to the general-in-chief 
commendation, renewed his or- of the trans-atlantic expedition, 
ders to the commission noticed and to the vice-president of the 
above, to visit the military hos- supreme committee of health of 
pital and that of St. Josef, in the Seville, to establish a cordon of 
town of San Fernando. The cha- troops, which might prevent any 
racter of the malady was now intercourse between the ports on 
changed, and several of the sick the Cadiz coast and the interior, 
were found to have the yellow and which might separate the 
fever. . troop* 
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troops destined for the expedi- the laws of the kingdom confide 
tion, which had orders to encamp the care of public education, t6 
between the said cordon and the interfere with this Lancasterian 
inland provinces. system of instruction, and has 

“ The chief secretary of state, appointed don Juan Kearney, 
moreover, has just established with a salary of 16,000 reals, as 
between Xeraz de la Frontera and director of the facultative part of 
Port St. Mary, an office for the the system, 
fumigation of letters, which are The judgment relating to the 
to be conveyed with all the pre- attempt of general Porlier, pro- 
cautions customary under similar nounced on the 9th of July last 
circumstances. Finally, that no by the supreme council of war, 
measure may be omitted in an and approved by his majesty on 
affair in which every individual is the 1 2th of August, comprises 
interested, the captain* general of 24*2 persons. The following is an 
Estramadura, and the intendants extract from the judgment : — 
of Cordova and Jaen, are spe- “ Brigadier de Ramon Roraay, 
daily charged to watch that each colonel Peon, major Pierre Mi- 
committee of health in those pro- queliz, captains Lopez and Ar- 
vinces exercise its zeal, not mere- guez, lieutenants Umedia and 
ly in active operations, but by Ubaraes of the marine, all guilty 
inspection and vigilance, in order of contumacy, are condemned to 
to prevent the least communica- be degraded, shot in the back, 
tion, and to guarantee security and and tneir property confiscated, 
the public confidence/’ If they surrender, they shall be 

Madrid . Sept. 2 1. — The su- heard in their own defence. Cap- 
preme council of Castile, on the tains Castaneda and Peon are 
10th of this month, registered an condemned to the same penalty, 
order of the king communicated but with this difference, that they 
bj the duke de lTnfantado,. pre- shall not be heard in their de- 
sident of the council and minister fence. Andres Roxo, merchant, 
of grace and justice, commanding shall also be shot in the back, 
the establishment in the capital of and his property confiscated, 
a school on the Lancasterian plan. u The other penalties are, de- 
This school is to serve as a model privation of employment, and 
/or all the other schools which it condemnation to the gallies for 
is the king’s pleasure should be different periods from two to ten 
established throughout the king-" years. In this class the con- 
dom. His majesty has appointed demned amount to 20 officers of 
the duke de l’lnfantado, the dukes various ranks. Those suspended 
de Montemar and de Villaher- from their employments and im- 
mosa, the marquis de Ceralbo de prisoned in forts, from six months 
Santa Cruz, the dukes de Medi- to four years, amount to 2S. 
na Celi, de San Fernando, and “ The number of persons ac- 
others, to superintend these se* quitted, and of those against 
veral establishments. He has also whom proceedings have been sus- 
forbidden all tribunals, corpora- pended, amounts to 148, nearly 
lions and other persons to whom all officers; among whom are, 

* three 
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three colonels and three lieute- 
nant-colonels.” 

In consideration of the enfee- 
bled health of the auditor of war, 
don Manuel Saturio Garcia, and 
his sufferings during a long im- 
prisonment, he is sentenced to 
be deprived of his office, and to 
be confined at Ceuta for the term 
of five years, under the surveil- 
lance of the governor, from 
whence he cannot remove with- 
out the special leave of his ma- 
jesty. 

Rome , Sept. 22. — The govern- 
ment persists in its resolution of 
demolishing the town of Sonnino, 
which has long served as a refuge 
for the robbers. The work of 
demolition has already com- 
menced. Lucien Buonaparte, re- 
turning from an airing in his car- 
^ riage, was attacked by two rob- 
bers; but the carbineer, Fiordi- 
ponte, who accompanied the car- 
riage, put them to flight after a 
smart conflict. The two robbers 
have been discovered and ar- 
rested. 

Manchester , Sept. 22. — Mrs. 
Wroe and her shop-boy have been 
again taken into custody for pub- 
lishing a libel. This poor wpman, 
who has a child at her breast of 
only five months old, was, after 
being some time in custody, dis- 
charged upon two persons giving 
bail for 501. each. This is the 
second time she has been in prison 
within ten days, and forms the 
thirteenth process which has been 
instituted against Mr. Wroe, the 
proprietor of “ The Observer,” 
and his family, within about four 
months. Mr. Wroe was arrested 
twice upon the warrants of the 
magistracy, and held to bail in 
each case, himself in 500/, and 


two sureties in 250/. each. Three 
bills of indictment were shortly 
afterwards found against him at 
the quarter sessions and the same 
amount of bail was required in 
each case. This bail Mr. Wroe 
was unable to procure, and was 
therefore compelled to • absent 
himself in order to avert imprison- 
ment. In his absence, the other 
processes have been instituted, 
meluding the bills found by the 
grand jury at Lancaster ; but the 
major part of those processes have 
consisted merely in the warrants 
of the magistracy, without the 
interposition of any jury. 

Leeds , Sept. 28. — Two troops 
of the 6th carabiniers arrived here 
yesterday, and this morning pro- 
ceeded on their route for New- 
castle. They are to be followed 
by other troops for the northern 
district, where much alarm and 
uneasiness still exist. Here, 
thank God ! all is still and tran- 
quil; at least as far as can be 
judged from exterior appear- 
ances, although much angry feel- 
ing is known to exist among the 
labouring classes; and the Re- 
formers are daily acquiring a con- 
siderable addition to their num- 
bers, by fresh converts to the 
doctrine of universal suffrage, 
election by ballot and annual 
parliaments. The female Re- 
formers here present a most for- 
midable show, in point of num- 
bers, and take an active part in 
the cause in which they have em- 
barked. 

St. Thomas's, Sept . 24. Dur- 
ing the whole of the day of the 
21 st instant, the appearance of 
the weather strongly indicated an 
approaching storm ; consequently 
every precaution within the power 

of 
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of human foresight was taken, by it is feared, will ever be got off. 
the vessels in the harbour, to en- It is to be lamented, however, 
able them to resist its destructive that a number went down ; from 
effects ; but the event has unfor- which circumstance we are ap- 
tunately proved, how weak are prehensive that many, many lives 
the utmost efforts of human pow er, have been lost, in addition to the 
In the evening of the 21st, it be- great number already ascertained, 
ggn to blow with much violence We wish we had it in our power 
from the W.N.W., attended with to close the record of destruction 
torrents of rain (which continued here; but, unfortunately, the ra- 
to fall without intermission during vages of the gale were not con- 
the storm), from one until four fined to the sea. We learn from 
of the morning of the 22nd. The the country, that the warehouses 
hurricane was most severe, and and buildings in almost every 
blew with a degree of violence plantation in the island, have been 
greater than had ever before oc- materially injured, many of them 
curred in this island within the wholly blown away over a few 
recollection of the oldest inha- estates. Some negroes have been 
bitants ; the wind occasionally killed, which, together w ith the 
shifting between W. N. W. and destruction of the cane, has com- 
S.S.W. At day-light, the wind pletely destroyed all our expect- 
having moderated a little, out ations of the ensuing crop. To 
town and harbour presented a attempt to estimate the loss our 
truly-melancholy and appalling unfortunate island has sustained, 
appearance; all the fences have is impossible; the melancholy list 
been destroyed, many houses of vessels stranded, amounts in 
unroofed, and some entirely all to 77 ships and 26 boats, 
blown dowm ; every w r harf in- 26. It is calculated that there 
jured in some degree, and many are at present in Paris from 
of them entirely carried away. 13, OCX) to 14,000 individuals, na- 
When the wind had moderated tives of Great Britain. This is 
sufficiently, and the tremendous independent of the number of 
torrents of rain had ceased to English families settled in various 
obscure the atmosphere, the ex- other parts of France, 
tent of our loss w as discovered : 28. The fruit market at Guild- 

of the numerous fine vessels that ford, on Saturday, was supplied 
floated in our harbour on the with an immense quantity of fine 
morning of the 21st, not one rode grapes, which sold briskly, at 
out the gale but his majesty's about two pence per pound. Se- 
ship Salisbury, admiral Campbell veral tons more were sold on that 
( she having dragged considerably day than at all the markets of any 
from her original situation) ; the former seasons together. 

Danish ship Harriet Doris ; the 28. On Friday a coroner’s in- 
Danish schooner Patriot, and two quest was held at the Bird-cage, 
sloops. The whole of this beach, on Stamford-hill, over the body 
in the south-eastern extremity of of a journeyman plumber, who 
the harbour, is completely lined lost his life whilst working on the 
with the wrecks, but few of which, estate of a gentleman named Os- 
borne 
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borne, by the imprudent use of 
charcoal fire. It appeared from 
the evidence adduced before the 
jury, that the deceased had been 
employed in soldering a leaden 
pipe at the bottom of a well 130 
feet deep, which was situate in a 
garden belonging to Mr. Osborne, 
and had lighted a charcoal fire 
inside the well, for the purpose of 
melting the lead and heating his 
irons. The fire burnt briskly, 
when the deceased left the well 
for some purpose or other, and 
soon afterwards returned. A fe- 
male servant belonging to the 
house was shortly after passing 
by, when curiosity induced her 
to look down, and she perceived 
that the light was out, and at the 
same time heard a noise somewhat 
resembling the groan of a person 
in great pain, but from the great 
depth of the place could not hear 
distinctly. She also perceived a 
vapour of a suffocating smell over- 
flowing the mouth. Being much 
alarmed, she ran for assistance, 
and returned with a young man, 
who was about to descend into 
the well, but had not gone down 
many steps before he sprung out, 
fell down, and was dreadfully 
convulsed. By this time a num- 
ber of persons had collected round 
the spot, lanterns were lighted, 
and being suspended by a string, 
were lowered into the well, with 
a view' of ascertaining the situa- 
tion of the unfortunate man, 
whose expiring struggles were 
now heard very plainly ; but no 
sooner were they immersed into 
the well, than they were instantly 
extinguished by the noxious va- 
pour, and the by-standers were 
in the greatest perplexity, as 
none dared venture down, or 
i 


knew in what mahner to act, un- ■ 
til a passenger directed them to 
make use of the only effectual 
measure which can be used upon 
such occasions for dissipating 
the impure gas— namely, throw- 
ing down water ; which was im- 
mediately done, and the young 
man who had first ventured to 
descend, again went down with a 
rope. The vapour, however, was 
not entirely gone, and upon reach- 
ing the bottom it was with great 
difficulty that he could hold his 
breath long enough to affix the 
rope to the body of the deceased, 
whom he found lying upon his 
face. The body .was instantly 
dragged out, and every medical 
endeavour was used to restore 
animation, but without effect.— 
The jury, after a patient inquiry 
into the circumstances, found a 
verdict of « Accidental Death.* * 
The young man who so courage- 
ously ventured into the well, has 
ever since been seriously indis- 
posed, from the effects of having 
inhaled the gas. 


OCTOBER. 

7. Two British subjects, John 
Hudson and John Jones, were 
tried under a special commission 
in Jamaica, on the 29th of July 
last, for having, in violation of 
the laws for the abolition of the 
slave trade, brought some Afri- 
can negroes to that island, for the 
purpose of disposing .of them as 
slaves. The prisoners were both 
found guilty and sentenced to 
transportation; the former for 
seven years, and the latter for 
three years. This was the first 

trial 
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trial of the land that had taken 
place in Jamaica. 

Hamburgh , Ocf. 3 . — Yesterday 
the theatre of this city gave a 
representation in honour of the 
memory of Prince Blucher. The 
theatre was hung with black, and 
the greater part of the spectators 
were in mourning. The stage 
represented a dark grove, in the 
middle of which was a simple 
monument, under lime and cy- 
press trees. Groups of soldiers 
were near the colours, covered 
with crape. An address com- 
posed for the occasion was 
spoken ; and the whole made a 
deep impression on the au- 
dience. 

Madrid, Oct . 7 .' — The epi- 
demic draws towards its end in 
the Isle of Leon. Nobody died 
of it during the last days of Sep- 
tember, and no bulletin of health 
was published. It was proposed 
to oner thanks to God by a solemn 
Te Deum. The fever makes some 
progress in Port St. Mary. The 
last Bulletin states, that between 
the 24th and 28th of September, 
there died in that town by the 
yellow fever 23 persons ; and that 
on the 28th, 343 were labouring 
under the disease. At Cadiz, its 
ravages continued to be alarming ; 
and it was remarked, that the 
daily mortality was greater than 
at any former epoch when the 
epidemic prevailed, although for- 
merly the population was more 
numerous. From the 13th of 
September, the day on which it 
manifested its existence, to the 
SOth of the said month, no fewer 
than 939 died. On the latter day 
74 persons died. On the 1st inst; 
83 fell victims to the malady; 
and the number on the subsequent 


day was increasing in an extraor- 
dinary manner. The board of 
health of Seville has established 
houses of observation without the 
city, and ordered the inhabitants 
of the quarter Santa Cruz, where 
the malady principally prevailed, 
to repair thither. 

Leghorn , Oct. 9. — We have 
received from Morocco some offi- 
cial details respecting the revolu- 
tion of which that empire has 
been for some months the theatre. 

The province of Glava, in the 
empire of Morocco, is surround- 
ed by high mountains, and ex- 
tremely populous ; it enjoyed for 
several Centuries the most entire 
freedom, and was not subject to 
any tax whatever. Many Jews 
are settled here, who pretend to 
possess the monument of Joab, 
the contemporary of David. In 
1778, when Sidi Mohammed, fa- 
ther of the present emperor, was 
crossing its frontier mountains, 
hp was attacked by the inhabit- 
ants of Glava, his ministers were 
made prisoners, and his treasure, 
which was on the point of falling 
into the hands of the rebels, was 
carried off into Europe by a Jew, 
who was a minister, and who never 
returned. The emperor, justly 
irritated, immediately assembled 
his forces and laid waste the 
rovince of Glava, against which 
e carried on the war until his 
death. 

In the month of June of the 
present year, as the imperial 
prince, Mouley Ibrahim, was 
crossing these mountains on his 
route to Tafilet, being about two 
hours* march a-head of his army, 
he was attacked during the night 
by the mountaineers, who seized 
his treasure, made prisoners two 

ladies 
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ladies of his court, and mortally On the 20th June, the emperor 
wounded the prince himself. The entered the town of Glavfe and 
emperor, who was not far ofi, gate to each of the above ten 
owed his own escape from the Jews a corps of a thousand sol- 
brigands to the fidelity of a young diers, in order that they might 
Jew, named David Ben Michaua, seek and save all the inhabitants 
a paymaster of Fez, who dis- of their religion who were dis- 
patched a courier to inform him persed in the country and op- 
o£ the danger to which he was pressed by the Glavians. At the 
exposed. The imperial prince same time he ordered, that the 
died of his wound on the follow- eves of all the prisoners of tar 
ing day. should be put out ; and to effect 

Indignant as well as afflicted at this operation the victors made 
this daring crime, the emperor use of their ramrods. The rebels 
assembled an army which he di- were farther condemned to sub- 
vided into three corps, one of sist upon alms for the remainder 
which was directed to the circuit of their lives, 
of Tafilet, in order to take the The imperial army made con- 
rebels in flank ; the other marched siderable booty in gold and silver ; 
on Serarah ; and the third, led they seized cattle to the value of 
by the monarch in person, pro- three millions of piastres, and 
ceeded direct to Glava. The 8,000 horses of great beauty, 
marches were so well concerted, The Glavians, on flying to the 
that the three operations sue- mountains for refuge, left behind 
ceeded at the same time and in them their women, who were con- 
the most complete manner. The ducted prisoners to Tafilet. The 
emperor scoured the route even wives and children of the Jews, 
to the town of Glava, by blowing on the contrary, were escorted to 
up the rocks which barricadoed Mequinez (the residence of the 
the defiles through which it was emperor), where orders were is- 
necessary he should pass : 400 sued to furnish them with every 
mountaineers joined the imperial necessary at the expense of the 
army : there were amongst them imperial treasury. 

10 armed Jews, who, on being This victory has been celebrated 
brought before the emperor, de- in Morocco, and in all the towns 
dared to him that they had been of the empire, in the most mag- 
forced by their superiors to take nificent manner ; the emperor, 
up arms. The emperor, who however, deeply deplores the loss 
owes his life to a Jew and who of his cherished eldest son, to 
has been two years married to a whom he was desirous of be- 
Jewess, ordered his soldiers to queathing his crown, 
bring before him all the indivi- The conspiracy of the Gtevbms 
duals of this sect which might fall is attributed to a nephew of the 
into their hands, at the same time emperor, who aspired to the 
promising them a reward of 50 throne and who appears to have 
ducats for each. A great nura- excited the rebels to open tumult, 
ber were in consequence brought The proof of this was discovered 
before him. amongst the papers of the de- 

ceased 
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ceased prince imperial, who had 
not denounced it to his father. 

Malta , Oct, 6. — You will 
have heard of the act of piracy 
supposed to have been committed 
by the William, Delano, of Li- 
verpool, upon the Helen, Cor- 
nish, from the same port. The 
insurance companies here hired 
and dispatched a brig to Smyrna, 
in search of the William, and we 
have now the pleasure of seeing 
her at anchor in our port, with the 
master and crew (except one 
man, who escaped) in irons. She 
was found in the bay of Smyrna, 
and immediately recognized by 
two of the Helen’s crew, who 
were sent up ; when lieutenant 
Hobson, the commander of the 
hired vessel, immediately took 
possession of her. Since tneir ar- 
rival here the crew have con- 
fessed their guilt, and are endea- 
vouring to recriminate upon each 
other as to the instigators. They 
will be tried shortly. It is feared 
that the mate of the William, 
named Robinson, has been mur- 
dered, for perhaps refusing to 
join the rest. 

1 1. The bust of the Liberatrix 
of Orleans will 6oon ornament the 
place publiaue of Domremy 
( Vosges ) . On a pedestal, from 
whence will flow a pure and lim- 
pid stream, four pilasters of the 
Doric order will be raised, serv- 
ing to support a roof of stone, 
having two fronts. A crypt, 
placed under this portico, will 
receive the bust of the heroine : 
on the frise is to be placed the 
following inscription : — “ To the 
memory of Jeanne d’Arc.'* A 
second inscription will state, that 
this monument has been voted by 
the department of Vosges. The 


execution of the bust is confided 
to M. le Gendre Heral. 

Stockholm , Oct . 12. — The fol- 
lowing anecdote is related here 
respecting the papers left by Gus- 
tavus 3rd. He had given orders 
that they should be deposited in 
the university of Upsal, which 
was carried into effect. They were 
placed in two large chests, which, 
according to the king's order, 
were not to be opened till 50 
years after his death; but the 
latter order has not been attended 
to. It was alleged, that the two 
chests were not clearly described 
in the king's will, and that it was 
possible they might be changed 
tor others. In order to avoid 
this inconvenience they were 
opened, when it was found that 
the literary labours of the de- 
ceased king consisted of a secret 
history of his reign. The two 
chests have been again closed 
and placed in the same deposi- 
tory, under the seals of the pre- 
sent king and of the archbishop 
of Upsal. 

Vienna, Oct . 12 — It is reported 
here, that the emperor of Russia 
and several sovereigns of Ger- 
many will come to this capital at 
the period of the opening of the 
congress on the anairs of Ger- 
many. It appears that the reso- 
lutions of Frankfort are not re- 
lished by all the courts ; and it 
may be presumed, that their exe- 
cution will involve serious diffi- 
culties ; the more so, as the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Ger- 
many appear to be hostile to 
these decrees. 

12. At this date, 11,000 per- 
sons lay sick in Cadiz alone, the 
entire population of which has 
been estimated at no more than 
70,000 
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70,000; the deaths from the 1st time a number of persons, but 
to the 7th October, were stated principally boys, were assembled 
by the board of health at 588 ; on the New Quay, opposite the 
and^on the 12th, 105 of the un- Northumberland Arms, and they 
fortunate patients died. At Se- kept hissing, hooting and groan- 
ville, from some yet unexplained ing, while the coals were casting 
cause, the mortality had been into the ships lying opposite the 

f reater in proportion to the num- quay. Nothing serious, however, 
er of infected persons than at from such an assemblage was ap- 
Cadiz, the deaths in the former prehended ; and accordingly, 
city amounting to one case in about half past five o’clock, the 
three. On the whole, the malady mayor, the water-bailiff, &c. land- 
did not seem to have in the least ed from the steam-boat, and, 
abated. Its propagation over so crossing the quay, went into the 
large a surface of the Spanish Northumberland Arms for the 
territory, was manifestly favoured purpose of getting some refresh- 
by the dispersion of the troops, ment. The mayor, thojigh a 
whose duty was, to restrain its very popular magistrate, was, 
ravages ; and to this saifae breach however, grossly insulted on leav- 
of duty may also be ascribed the ing the boat. One man, in the 
absolute and final frustration of act of throwing stones, the mayor 
the long-meditated enterprise secured with his own hands, and 
against the patriots of South had him conveyed into the North- 
America. umberland Arras, where he was 

North Shields , Oct . 15. — An detained. Shortly after, the noise 
alarming riot took place here yes- upon the quay increased ; more 
terday evening, in which a man stones were thrown into the 
unfortunately lost his life. The steam-boat, which was moored 
circumstances are these : — close to the quay ; and the special 

The keel men upon the river constable and others left on 
still refusing to go to work, an board, being unable to defend 
effort was yesterday made by the themselves, dispatched a small 
mayor of Newcastle, assisted by boat to request the protection 
the civil power and four or five of the marines, who haa then re- 
boats, manned with sailors and turned to the sloop. One boat, 
marines from a sloop of war in with an officer and a few marines 
the harbour, to bring down a few in it, presently arrived, and pulled 
keels laden with coals from dif- up close under the stern of the 
ferent staiths above, and cast steam-boat, the persons on board 
them on board such vessels as of which had by this time, one 
were waiting for their cargoes, and all, been driven to seek shel- 
Between* five and six o’clock in ter in the cabin. The boys still 
the afternoon the keels arrived, kept plying their missiles from 
accompanied by the mayor of the quay, hissing and hooting at, 
Newcastle and a body of special the • parties on the water. To 
constables in one of the steam- frighten diem, as was supposed, 
boats, and the sloop of war’s two muskets were now fired by 
boats above mentioned. At this the marines; but they were loaded 
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only with blank cartridges. A 
pause of a few minutes ensued, 
and then a fresh shower of stone* 
was poured into the steam-boat, 
one of which struck the officer. 
Now a third musket was fired, 
which killed a sailor standing on 
the front of the quay, and who 
was merelv a spectator of the 
fray. No lliot Act was read ; no 
magistrate, in fact, was near, 
except the mayor of Newcastle, 
who has no jurisdiction at Shields, 
except upon the water, and the 
people assembled had never 
dreaded being fired upon. Cries 
of “ Murder!” followed. 

Women and men indiscrimi- 
nately joined in assaulting the 
boats with stones and brickbats, 
but the marines immediately pull- 
ing off, the fury of the mob was 
very soon directed to the North- 
umberland Arms, into which 
house, it was said, the officer who 
commanded the marines had 
gone, and where were then pre- 
sent the mayor of Newcastle with 
other gentlemen, the water bailiff', 
Ac. Here the mob set no bounds 
to their rage. “ Manchester over 
again !” — “ Blood for blood !’’ — 
were vociferated incessantly. The 
windows and window-frames of 
the two lower stories of the house 
were completely demolished. 
Some metal pipes for gas, which 
lay contiguously, were applied in 
breaking open the doors. At this 
critical juncture, when the rioters 
had actually broken open the 
street-door, the high constable of 
Shields arrived, and declaring 
that at the risk of his life he would 
reserve the peace of the town, 
e succeeded, by his spirited con- 
duct, in allaying the frantic feel- 
ing of the mob. They demanded 


the release of the person who had 
been taken into custody by the 
mayor, as well as the surrender of 
the officer of marines, who, they 
contended, had taken refuge in 
the house. The man was very 
prudently set at liberty ; but the 
officer not being in the house, 
they were allowed to search for 
him, which they did very slightly, 
and then retired, and in a few 
minutes all was perfectly tran- 
quil. 

Shortly after, a small party of 
dragoons arrived, but their ser- 
vices were then wholly unneces- 
sary. At ten o'clock scarcely a 
man was to be seen in the streets. 
The mayor of Newcastle did every 
thing in his power to keep the 
peace ; but assailed by an infu- 
riated mob, and shut up as he 
was at the Northumberland Arms, 
it was impossible for him to make 
any effectual exertion for the re- 
storation of peace and order. 
This morning all continues quiet, 
but large bodies of sailors are 
prowling about, and bitterly com- 
plaining of the conduct of the 
magistrates in not granting war- 
rants for the apprehension of the 
marine, or officer of marines, who, 
as they say, so prematurely and 
inhumanly fired upon the people. 

A coroner’s inquest was held 
upon the body to-day ; but after 
the examination of three wit- 
nesses, the proceedings have been 
adjourned till to-morrow. Enough 
however already appears to exo- 
nerate the officer from any charge' 
of having himself been the person 
who shot the unfortunate man. 
Much anxiety is felt for the re- 
sult of the inquest. The jury is 
very respectable. 

Preston , Oct* 16.— Three men, 
who 
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who have been engaged in the 
fabrication of pikes, have this 
week been apprehended and 
lodged in the house of correction 
in this town. Their names are, 
John Miller, of the township of 
Mellor, near Blackburn ; James 
Morris, of Haslingden-grain; and 
John Knowles, of Rawton -stall, 
near Haslingden. John Miller, a 
youth, 20 years of age, was taken 
in his grandfather’s smithy, in the 
act of working one of these in- 
struments on the anvil, in the 
evening of Tuesday last, and 
brought before the rev. T. D. 
Whitaker, LL. D. of Blackburn. 
During the examination a crowd 
assembled in the streets, and some 
apprehension was entertained of 
on attempt to rescue the prisoner; 
but a party of the 7th dragoon 
guards being called out, no se- 
rious mischief occurred. After a 
short hearing, the prisoner was 
committed for a farther examina- 
tion : at present he, in common 
with the other two, stands charged 
on oath “with having fabricated 
certain weapons called pikes, or 
pike heads, with intent that the 
same pikes or pike heads should 
be used for the purpose of effect- 
ing, by force and violence, a 
change in the laws and constitu- 
tion of the united kingdom.” 
The other prisoners were, we un- 
derstand, apprehended in conse- 
uence of declarations made by 
ohn Miller, or his grandfather, 
Ralph Miller, the latter of whom 
has eluded the vigilance of the 
officers. Miller was brought to 
the house of correction here on 
the night of Tuesday, under an 
escort of the 7th dragoon guards; 
and Morris and Knowles were 
conveyed under a similar escort 


to the same place in the afternoon 
of Wednesday. We are informed 
that their farther examination 
will be deferred until the magis- 
trates receive an answer to a com- 
munication which has been ad- 
dressed to his majesty’s ministers. 
Miller is evidently a youth of 
weak intellect ; Morris nas much 
of the character of a rough coun- 
try blacksmith ; but Knowles 
seems to possess a considerable 
share of intelligence, and to be a 
man of keen, sarcastic observa- 
tion. 

Leipsic , Oct, 18.— Six years ago, 
on this day, the city and its neigh- 
bourhood were the scene of the 
most dreadful horrors: half a 
million of warriors were engaged 
in mortal conflict, and to-day all 
in and round the city is as quiet 
as if Leipsic had never been the 
theatre of so horrible a spectacle. 
The traces of destruction are al- 
most utterly obliterated, and the 
battle lives only in remembrance. 
The fair is now quite at an end ; 
and though many complaints were 
made, it is, however, stated to be 
of the description we call mode- 
rately good. Very great wholesale 
business was transacted. The 
number of Jews from Poland, 
Austria and Prussia, was not 
small. Silk goods and middling 
woollen cloths were particularly 
in demand. The English have 
again made very large sales, be- 
cause they sell their goods cheap, 
and not seldom throw them away. 
Great and well-founded com- 
plaints are made by the retail 
dealers, whose numbers increase 
extremely every fair. It is said 
there were nearly a hundred more 
retail dealers at this Michaelmas 
fair, than at last Easter fair. The 
quantity 
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quantity of goods increases in an 
astonishing manner every fair, 
and the sale becomes constantly 
less. The inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces ceded to Prussia, cannot 
for the most part visit the fair, 
because the tariff makes the goods 
4po dear far them, and hawkers 
bring them cheaper to their own 
doors. We have not heard of 
any considerable bankruptcy this 
fair. 

Mddrid, Oct . 21.— Their ma- 
jesties’ nuptial ceremony was so- 
lemnized at court yesterday, in 
the presence of all the great of- 
ficers of state, dignitaries, foreign 
luinisters, &c. 

The religious ceremony will 
take place to-morrow, m the 
church of St. Francis the Great. 
The august bride will be given 
avfay by the infant don Carlos ; 
cardinal don Louis de Bourbon, 
archbishop of Toledo and pri- 
mate of the Spanish kingdoms, 
&c. will perform the ceremo- 
nial. 

Individuals attempting to enter 
Madrid, whether provided with 
passports or not, who qome from 
the infected provinces, or those 
suspected, and not having been* 
examined by the health commit- 
tees, nor presented themselves to 
the officers of the cordon esta- 
blished at various points to per- 
form the regulatea quarantine, 
are declared irrevocably liable to 
suffer death. 

22. Although the 16th article 
of the constitutional charter of 
Poland declares, “ that the liberty 
of the press is guaranteed, and 
that the law wall regulate the 
means of repressing its abuses,’* 
the emperor Alexander has abo- 
lished that liberty by his own au- 


thority, m the following docu- 
ment : — 

“ Wishing to prevent the abuses 
that may take place from the li- 
berty of the press, till a new law 
be made to cneck it, we have de- 
creed as follows 

" All gazettes and periodical 
writings will be henceforward sub- 
jected to a government censor- 
ship*^ 

The other two articles of this 
decree relate to the mode of exe- 
cuting the imperial mandate. A 
second decree says — 

“ To complete our ordinance 
of the 22nd of May, which sub- 
jects journals and other periodi- 
cal publications to a government 
censorship, we decree, that the 
article which applies to periodical 
publications, shall likewise apply 
to all writings, and to works of 
all kinds which may be printed in 
the kingdom of Poland, whether 
periodical or not. 

“ This provisional ordinance 
shall have the force of law, till 
the legislation on the press shall 
be definitively fixed by a decree 
of his imperial and royal ma- 
jesty.” 

'fne ordinance is dated War- 
saw, July 16, 1819. 

23. Between one and two 
o’clock yesterday morning, a 
great fall of snow commenced, 
accompanied by a violent hurri- 
cane. The wind blew from the 
north-west, and has done consi- 
derable damage in and about the 
metropolis. The roads at the 
entrance of London were in se- 
veral parts impassable, particu^ 
larly at Walthamstow, where a 
number of trees were torn up by 
the roots and lay across the 
highway, compelling travellers to 
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make a circuit of several miles. 
The snow had also accumulated 
near a foot deep, and the path- 
ways in the fields were not pass- 
able for foot passengers. 

23. Within these few months, 
many new and excellent arrange- 
ments have been adopted through- 
out the country for expediting 
the mails. Liverpool now receives 
all its letters, with the exception 
of the York mail, early in the 
morning, instead of at various 
hours in the day, and dispatches 
♦ them many hours later (after ex- 
change time) than it formerly 
did ; with a dispatch one day later 
of its foreign letters intended for 
the continent. A complete and 
direct moving chain of mail- 
coaches proceeds about 1,000 
miles, from Penzance to Thurso, . 
by Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Carlisle, Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen. By a late junction at 
Manchester, Scotland receives 
and dispatches letters one day 
quicker each way ; and by a new- 
ly-established mail-coach from 
Aberdeen, travelling daily to the 

4 and’s-end and Thurso, through 
country no stage-coach ever 
ent, and where in general no 
post-horses were kept, in most in- 
stances the letters reach that ex- 
tremity of the island several days 
sooner. The counties of Caith- 
ness, Ross and Sutherland, each 
subscribed 200/. towards any loss 
the proprietors of this mail-coach 
might sustain. 

The nuptials of her imperial 
and royal highness the arch- 
duchess Caroline, of Austria, 
with the prince royal of Saxony, 
were celebrated by his imperial 
and royal highness and eminence 
the archduke, cardinal archbishop 


of Olmutz, in the presence of the 
whole court, with unusual pomp* 
His holiness has conferred upon 
their imperial highnesses and 
eminences, the archduke An- 
tony, cardinal archbishop of 
Gran, and the archduke Rudol- 
phus, cardinal archbishop of OU 
mutz, brothers to his apostolic 
majesty, the palium. Prince Na- 
poleon, duke of Reichstadt, has 
been nominated by the emperor 
coadjutor to the archbishop of 
Olmutz, and leaves Vienna for 
Olmutz, to reside with his unde, 
the cardinal Rudolphus, where 
three priests of the order of Jesus 
will take charge of his theological 
studies. 

Newcastle , Oct. 23. — Since the 
unfortunate affair of Thursday 
sennight, North Shields has con- 
tinued in a most agitated state. 
Crowds of disorderly persons 
have nightly assembled in the 
streets, and alarmed the inhabit- 
ants by their threats and frightful 
shouts. On almost every door 
and wall there has been written, 
u Blood for blood,” and other 
terrible and threatening expres- 
sions ; the shops have been nightly 
shut up immediately afrer dark. 
So daring have the mob been, 
that they nave actually threatened 
to burn or destroy the ships of 
war in the harbour, if the person 
who fired the fetal shot was not 
given up. 

On Friday se'nnight (the 15th 
inst.) an inquest was held at the 
George tavern, Dockwray-square, 
before Stephen Reed, esq. coro- 
ner, on the body of Joseph Cleck- 
son, the unfortunate person who 
was killed upon die New Quay, 
during the riot on the preceding 
evening. The examination of the 
witnesses 
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witnesses lasted five days, when, 
after a patient investigation of 
most contradictory evidence, the 
jury on Wednesday afternoon re- 
turned a verdict of “ Justifiable 
Homicide.” This verdict, we 
regret to state, has caused the 
evil-disposed to break out into 
fresh acts of violence. About 
seven o’clock the same evening, 
as Mr. Coppin, one of the jury, 
who resides near Milburn-place, 
was sitting in his parlour, a pis- 
tol-shot was fired at the window, 
but owing to the thickness of the 
window-shutter, the bullet for- 
tunately did not pass through, 
or otherwise it would have proved 
fatal, from the direction in which 
it had been fired. A short while 
after, another shot was fired at 
the house of Mr. Fenwick, in 
Milburn-place, brother to the 
foreman of the jury ; the villains 
having mistaken the houses of the 
two brothers, who reside next 
door to each other ; the windows 
of Mr. Fenwick’s house were also 
broken. This shot was also pro- 
videntially unattended with any 
fatal consequences. Both these 
shots are strongly suspected to 
have been fired by four men 
dressed in blue jackets and white 
trowsers, who were seen in the 
neighbourhood at the time ; and 
who, after the last shot, ran down 
the steps in front of Milburn- 
place, and, seizing a boat, es- 
caped on the river. About the 
same time, a new mortice door- 
hinge was thrown through one of 
the bed-room window's of Mr. 
Hall, another of the jury, who 
resides in the same neighbour- 
hood ; it fell upon a bed in which 
a child was asleep. These daring 
outrages, as might be expected, 
Vol. LXI. 


excited the alarm aud roused the 
indignation of all the respectable 
inhabitants, who, at a meeting 
held the next day, resolved to 
offer a rew ard of 300 guineas for 
the discovery of the miscreants, 
and to use every exertion to bring 
them to justice. A most liberal 
subscription was instantly entered 
into for this purpose. The streets 
of the tow n were patroled by ca- 
valry on Wednesday ; and on 
Thursday evening, conjoined par- 
ties of special constables, ca- 
valry, and infhntry, were pre- 
paring to patrol the streets that 
night. 

Accounts of these disturbances 
have been transmitted to go- 
vernment, and a large ship, on 
board of which are 300 marines, 
is daily expected to arrive off 
Shields. 

We are happy to state, that 
the keelmen on this river re- 
turned to their w r ork on Friday 
morning. The sailors on the 
Wear also returned to their work 
last week, the ship-owmers having 
acceded to their terms. 

On Saturday last, the South 
Tyne and the Ax well and By well 
yeomanry cavalry assembled in 
this town and Gateshead, where 
they have since remained on duty. 
Some companies of the 40th foot 
have also been stationed in this 
town, and have each day paraded 
in marching order. 

Brussels , Oct . 24. — The follow- 
ing article has been communicated 
to us, and gives some new details 
of the troubles which took place 
last year in the island of Java: — 
The troubles which broke out in 
Cherebon (Java), at the begin- 
ning of 1818, show to what a de- 
gree theJavanese suffer themselves 
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to be led astray by superstition ; 
and how, on the other hand, the 
rudence and intrepidity of our 
rave countrymen were displayed 
on that occasion. The chief of 
the insurgents had declared him-' 
self to be a saint, who could not 
be touched by any of the Euro- 
pean arms, and much less killed. 
This trick had gained him numer- 
ous partisans, so that it was found 
necessary to march troops against 
them. An action ensued on the 
4th and 5th February, 1818; 
the rebel Javanese took flight the 
first day, but on the 10th they 
again advanced in great numbers. 
Lieutenant Bornemann, being sent 
with 83 lancers of Bengal to oc- 
cupy a position, was attacked by 
the pretended saint, who was fol- 
lowed by 1,000 Javanese, each 
armed with a creese or dagger. 
Lieutenant Bornemann, who had 
only his 33 lancers with him, or- 
dered them to do nothing against 
the rebels without his express 
commands : waiting for a favour- 
able opportunity, he rushed for- 
ward himself upon the chief of 
the insurgents, and after a short 
skirmish cut off his head, to the 
great astonishment of the Ja- 
vanese, who, seeing him rolling in 
the dust without his head, lost all 
confidence in his sanctity, and 
fled in disorder. Some few of the 
rebels were cut down, and some 
taken prisoners ; the rest escaped 
into the woods. The personal 
courage of lieutenant Bornemann 
cannot be sufficiently praised. 

Paris , Oct . 23. — On the even- 
ing of the 1 9th inst. four young 
Germans were arrested in Fans ; 
they stated that they belonged to 
the legion of Hohenlohe. It has 
since been discovered, that three 


of them are students of the uni- 
versity of Jena. 

25. The duke del Infantado ha* 
addressed a letter, of which the 
following is a translation, to the 
Secretary of the British and Fo- 
reign School Society : — 

“ Madrid, Sept. — Sir, I have 
the pleasure of handing you a 
copy of a royal decree, which 
authorizes the establishment of* 
schools upon the Lancasterian 
system throughout the kingdom, 
and have reason to hope that it 
will be adopted in all the towns 
and villages of the realm, as num- 
bers already come to our central 
school, which was opened in 
April last, and in which 320 boys 
are educated. 

“ I have impatiently awaited, 
and now eagerly embrace, this op- 
portunity to assure the members 
of the British and Foreign School 
Society, of rny sincere feelings of 
gratitude for the honour they 
have been pleased to confer on 
me, by electing me an honorary 
member o*‘ that charitable and 
patriotic association; an honour 
that I esteem much more than I 
can express. 

“ Duke del Infantado. 
“ James Mellar, esq/* 

The Royal Decree . 

His excellency D. Juan Loza- 
no de Torres, secretary of state, 
and of the office of Favour and 
Justice, on the SOth of March 
last, addressed to his grace the 
duke del Infantado the following 
Royal Order:— 

“ The king our sovereign lord 
being desirous of affording the 
first elements of education to the 
most indigent class of his beloved 
subjects, of which they are in di- 
verse places deficient, and for 
which 
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which the gratuitous schools es- 
tablished throughout his domi- 
nions do not at present provide, 
authorizes the introduction of the 
Lancasterian system of educa- 
tion, as set forth by your grace, 
who, together with other noble- 
men of the first rank in the king- 
dom, actuated by the love of 
their sovereign, their country 
and their fellow-subjects, have 
established a school m this capi- 
tal at their own expense, to serve 
by way of experiment. 

“ The exertions used by your 
grace, and others who have co- 
operated with you, in promoting 
so laudable an undertaking, have 
been highly approved oi by his 
majesty, and having taken into 
consideration the praise-worthy 
sentiments which excited the pro- 
jectors of this aystem of educa- 
tion, his majesty has thought fit 
to direct that a Central School 
be established in this capital, for 
instructing upon the aforesaid 
method, whicn may serve as a 
model for other schools in the 
kingdom, that this mode of in- 
struction may be adopted in any 
towns in his dominions ; provided 
that one school only of this de- 
scription be established in each 
town, and that it be at the re- 
quest of the respective munici- 
palities, but not otherwise; not 
even requiring the established 
masters to adopt the system 
against their win, though sup- 
ported by the public funds. 

“ The Lancasterian schools are 
to be upon a new establishment, 
and wholly dependent upon the 
Central Schotu in the capital. 
And, in order to prevent devia- 
tion from this method— to watch 
over the uniformity of these 


schools — to observe the progress 
of the scholars— to qualify such 
masters as are to conduct the 
schools — and otherwise to pro- 
mote the objects of this institu- 
tion, his majesty gives to your 
grace competent authority jointly 
with the duke of Mantemar, the 
duke de Villahennosa, the mar- 
quis de Ceralvo, the marquis de 
Santa Cruz, the duke de Medi- 
naceli, the marquis de Astorgas, 
the duke de San Fernando, and 
the count de Santa Coloma, to 
conduct the same; and you are 
required, through the secretary’s 
office, to give an account to nis 
majesty of whatever may relate 
to the aforesaid system, the 
schools wherein it is to be prac- 
tised, and the masters charged, 
with conducting the same, for- 
bidding the tribunals, corpora- 
tions, and others, who by the 
laws and royal decrees are charged 
with the superintendence of edu- 
cation, to take any cognizance 
thereof, provided they are not 
obstructed in the exercise of their 
functions. 

“ That a director-general be 
appointed for the superintendence 
of schools, with a salary of 16,000 
rials of vellon (350/. sterling), to 
be paid out of the surplus re- 
venue of the public lands, which 
appointment his majesty has 
deigned to confer on D. Juan 
Kearney. And lastly, it is his 
majesty’s sovereign will, that be- 
coming thanks be given in his 
royal name to your grace and 
to the other individuals who have 
co-operated with you in this pa- 
triotic measure, for the zeal 
shown in serving him and the 
state ; and by his majesty’s direc- 
tion I communicate it to your 
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grace for your own satisfaction, 
and that of others concerned in 
the same ; and to the end that 
this royal decree may be carried 
Into effect with the greatest punc- 
tuality and exactness by the pub- 
lication thereof to whomsoever 
it may concern.” 

The foregoing royal order has 
been communicated to the coun- 
cil by the president ; who, having 
seen the same, together with the 
resolution of the exchequer of- 
ficers, — who, by a decree of the 
15th of July last, were pleased to 
order that the general treasury 
of the revenue of public lands 
should direct what is most expe- 
dient to be done w’ith respect to 
the payment of the salary of the 
16,000 rials of vellon allowed to 
the director of the said schools, 
for wliich purpose the necessary 
order was issued the 20th of the 
same month ; — it was deemed 
proper to ask for a copy of the 
plan which is to serve as a rule 
for this mode of instruction. In 
consequence whereof, and of what 
was recently set forth by the said 
exchequer officers, it was agreed 
that his majesty’s resolution, con- 
tained in the order herein trans- 
mitted, be published and circu- 
lated without prejudice to the 
privileges of the council and those 
of the public cause. 

Whereof I inform your lord- 
ship, by the advice of this su- 
preme tribunal, for your own in- 
formation, and that you may cir- 
culate it to the magistrates of the 
towns in your department for the 
same purpose. May the Lord 
preserve your lordship many 
years. 

(Signed) D.B. Munos. 
Madrid, Sept. 10. 


Constantinople , Oct . 25.—“ On 
the 16th, the two elder Duzo^- 
lies were beheaded at the Seraglio 
gates, and two others, a brother 
and a cousin, hung at the door of 
one of their country houses on the 
Bosphorus. On the 1 7th, the head 
of Apturaman Bey (late director 
of the mint), who had been sent 
into exile with a pension of 30, OCX) 
piastres, was brought to town and 
placed by the two first-mentioned, 
where they remained three days. 

“ On the 23rd, another of the 
Duzoglies, who had been absent 
on account of bad health, was 
brought in, and of course placed 
in confinement. Nothing has yet 
been done with respect to the 
other parties implicated; but 
there can be no doubt that, as 
soon as every thing is confessed 
and recovered, to # which it is said 
they have been enforced by tor- 
ture, the same fate is reserved 
for them. 

“ The property found in Du- 
zoglies’ possession, and what was 
discovered elsewhere, exceeds 
credibility ; and what has’ been 
sold brings prices far beyond the 
original cost ; for the government 
forces the rich bankers and other 
royahs to attend ; and what the 
Turkish nobles do not want for 
themselves, is knocked down to 
them at any rates they please. 

“ A great number of families 
have been ruined by this event, 
they having placed their funds at 
interest in the hands of the Du- 
zoglies ; and there is hardly a re- 
spectable dealer in jewellery in 
the place but what is implicated, 
either for property sold, or en- 
trusted to them for sale, the whole 
of which had fallen into the hands 
of government, and is selling off 
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by public auction. When indivi- 
duals under foreign protection, 
who have seen and claimed their 
property whilst under the ham- 
mer, can get no redress, you may 
judge what chance remains for 
the poor royahs.” 

Aberdeen , Oct. 27. — On Satur- 
day and Sunday last, we were 
visited with one of the most tre- 
mendous gales which have been 
experienced on this coast for 
many years. It commenced on 
Saturday afternoon, and conti- 
nued during that night, and till 
late on Sunday night, blowing 
from N. and N. N. W. in squalls 
of unexampled violence, accom- 
panied with snow and sleet ; and 
we regret to learn, has been pro- 
ductive of most disastrous conse- 
quences to the shipping, but more 
particularly along the coast. 
From the direction of the storm, 
the shores of the Moray-frith 
have chiefly suffered ; the various 
creeks and harbours from Buckie 
to Kinnaird’s Head presenting one 
continued scene of devastation ; 
among which the new harbours 
of Banff and Macduff have sus- 
tained incalculable damage. The 
works at Macduff, to which the 
noble and patriotic proprietor had 
contributed so largely, are nearly 
destroyed. At Redhyth, Cullen, 
Portknockie, Buckie, and Rot- 
tenslough, great quantities of her- 
rings and other property have 
been carried off, and many fishing 
boats dashed to pieces. At the 
last-mentioned creek, the sloop 
Industry was put ashore, and has 
become a wreck ; crew and part 
of her materials saved; and at 
Portsoy the piers, which had 
stood above 100 years, have been 


carried away, and about 1,000/. 
value of herrings lost. During 
the violence of the gale on Sun- 
day, public worship was entirely 
suspended, the people being em- 
ployed in endeavouring to save 
their property and secure their 
dwellings. A foreign brig, load- 
ed with flax and flax seed, is 
ashore in Banff-bay, and her mate 
said to be drowned ; and a ves- 
sel loaded with herrings driven 
ashore at Portknockie, crew 
saved; but the cargo entirely 

At Peterhead, the sloop Aid, 
loading oil at the South Quay, 
was driven from her moorings, 
and totally wrecked on the west 
side of the bay ; about 20 ton* 
of oil have been saved, and 16 
lost. It is also stated, that 
the breakwater at the New Har- 
bour received some considerable 
damage, but the extent had not 
exactly been ascertained, owing 
to the continued violence of the 
surf* 

Fraserburgh, Oct. 25. — A shock- 
ing spectacle presented itself this 
morning on the north side of Kin- 
naird’s-head light-house, where 
during the night the brig Adonis, 
of Liveipool, had been driven on 
the rocks and dashed to pieces, 
and all on board perished ; the 
wreck of both vessel and cargo 
strewed along the shore, exhibit- 
ing an awful catastrophe, the 
cargo consisting of hemp and tal- 
low. Several dead bodies were 
repeatedly seen this forenoon, 
dashing against the face of the 
rocks hy the violence of the 
waves, one of whom had the ap- 
pearance of having been a pas- 
senger, as he had on a long black 

cloak. 
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cloak. Several articles of chil- 
dren’s clothes have been also 
washed on shore. On a small 
part of the stem was, “ Adonis, 
Liverpool and on a sign-board, 

“ Adonis, Geo. Atkinson, for 
Oporto.’* 

Stonehaven , Oct . 25.— From the 
violence of the easterly storm be- 
tween Saturday and Sunday, a 
run of the heaviest sea that has 
been seen here for a long ti me back, 
rolled into our harbour, which is 
quite open to the storms from 
mat quarter, and is at best but 
poor shelter for vessels during 
the winter season. About one 
o’clock on Sunday, a small sloop 
belonging to William Smart, of 
this place, broke from her moor- 
ings, and- was driven with such 
force upon the beach beyond the 
harbour, that, in the course of a 
few minutes, she was literally 
dashed to pieces ; scarcely a plank 
or deal in the whole hull but was 
broken into different parts. 

She had on board 163 barrels 
of cured herrings, all of which, 
except three casks, are totally 
lost. None of the crew were on 
board at the time she broke 
loose, or they must undoubtedly 
have perished. 

Pctersburgk, Oct . 28. — The 
king of Spain has requested per- 
mission from the Russian govern- 
ment to engage 40 Jesuits, des- 
tined to re-establish in the Spa- 
nish colonies the celebrated mis- 
sions which contributed so much 
to propagate in them civilization 
ana Christianity. 

St. Petcrshurgh , Oct . 29. — His 
royal highness the duke of Glou- 
cester, president of the British 
Society for the Amelioration of 


Prisons, has addressed a letter to 
the president of the Russian So- 
ciety, the privy counsellor prince 
A. Galitzin, expressing his pro- 
found gratitude to the emperor 
on the occasion of his majesty’s 
erecting at Cherson a monument 
in honour of Howard. The duke 
at the same time sent a superb 
bust of Howard, bearing a strong 
resemblance. 

Cassel , Oct. 26. — In all Hesse, 
the great festival of the victory 
of the Germans was celebrated 
with the usual cordiality, dignity 
and love of order. In the night 
of that glorious day, fires burned 
upon all the mountains, and shone 
in many plains ; joy every where 
reigned in its true cordial expres- 
sion— the loud transports of the 
people and festive assemblies of 
the high classes. Though the 
festival was kept all over the 
country, not the slightest disor- 
der or impropriety any where 
took place. 

Paiis, Oct. 26. — The trial of 
the editor and publisher of the 
translation of Mr. Hobhouse’s 
history of the “ Hundred Days’* 
took place before the Assize court 
of Paris yesterday. This trans- 
lation was originally printed at 
Ghent, and a copy of it was pur- 
chased from a traveller in Paris 
by M. Domerc, one of the de- 
fendants in the present case. 
This copy was shown to the other 
defendant, Regnault Warm, who 
thought ^t might be published, if 
some parts, which reflected with 
too much severity upon the king 
and the royal family, were sup- 
pressed. Regnault Warm under- 
took the task of erasing the most 
offensive parts, and these altera- 
tions 
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lions beingmade, the book was 
printed. Five copies of the pub- 
lication were, in pursuance of 
law, deposited in the public of- 
fice; 484* copies were sent to 
Brussels, Ghent, Geneva, Naples, 
Warsaw, Turin, and other foreign 
towns ; 487 were distributed 

among the booksellers at Paris ; 
and 25 were presented to the 
friends of the publishers. 

The publication was charged 
as libellous, in having made a 
formal attack upon the inviolabi-. 
lity of the King*s person, the or- 
der of succession to the throne, 
and the constitutional authority 
of his Majesty. Several passages 
in the Work were charged as ca- 
lumnies against the members of 
the royal family. 

The Advocate General, in liis 
speech to the jury, remarked 
upon some points of diversity be- 
tween the original work and the 
translation, which were hot to the 
advantage of the latte?. He ob- 
served, that although u &e au- 
thor was a republican ift princi- 
ples, and too much inclined to 
Sacrifice legitimacy to usurpation, 
he, however, was not blinded by 
the despotism of Buonaparte. 
He censured Napoleon on every 
occasion, but all these passages 
bad disappeared in the tnUialation. 
Mr. Hobnouse had ttedd the word 
4 right,* ini speaking of the tillered 
title of his Majesty to thethrdbe, 
but the translflbr prelfcsed |fce. 
epithet 4 pretended. 1 " 

At half-past fouf o*cJock ^he 
jury retirea, and returned to the 
court at half-past six. 
pronounced the two prisoners 
• not guilty* of formal attacks 
upon the inviolability of the 


King’s person, Ac., but they de- 
clared them 6 guilty* of public 
insults towards the King and 
royal family ; and the court, after 
some deliberation, sentenced Do- 
merc to six months imprisonment 
and 1,000 francs fine ; and Reg- 
nault Warin to one year s impri- 
sonment and 1,000 francs fine. 

27., Paris . — Yesterday, M. 
Gevaudan and colonel. Simon un- 
derwent an examination before 
M. Meslier, Juge destruction, 
for having permitted meetings of 
the friends of the liberty of the 
press to be holden in their resi- 
dences, in contravention of the 
article 291 of the penal code, 
.which enacts, that “ no associa- 
tion of more than twenty persons 
shall take place either daily, of 
on appointed days, for the object 
of discussing religious, literary, 
political, or other topics, without 
the sanction of the government, 
and under such condition? as the 
public authorities may judge pro- 
per to impose upon the society.*’ 
The violation of this article is 
punishable by a fine of from 16 
to 200 francs. 

28. Manchester . — The people 
of Bolton sent a requisition some 
days ago to the magistrates of the 
WarringCOp division, acting at 
Leigh, requesting ^ their protec- 
tion In the etfcrcise of their con- 
stitutional rights to meet and 
petition for the redress of griev- 
ances, and to express their opi- 
nion upon the subject of the late 
transactions at Manchester. They 
have just received an answer, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Bowker, the late 
boroughreeve, from Mr. Barrow, 
the chairman of the magistrates, 
recognizing the right of the peo- 
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pie to meet, and to petition either 
parliament or the Prince, upon 
any subject ; and enclosing a let- 
ter from lord Derby, in which 
the same recognition appears, ac- 
companied by a declaration, that 
the magistrates would not be jus- 
tified in interrupting the people 
in the exercise of that right upon 
any occasion, if they conducted 
themselves peaceably. The noble 
lord, however, concluded with 
expressing his disinclination to in- 
terfere with the discretion which 
belongs to the magistrates. 

29. Ten additional field pieces, 
with a proportionate number of 
artillerymen, have been ordered 
by government into the districts 
under the command of major- 
general sir John Byng. 

The disbanding of the 25th 
light dragoons, which lately ar- 
rived at Chatham from India, has 
been countermanded, and orders 
have been issued to suspend, for 
the preseut, any further dis- 
charges from the* regular army. 
The skeleton of the 86th regi- 
ment, which also lately arrived 
from India at Chatham, is expect- 
ed to join its depot in this city 
immediately. — Canterbury Paper. 

31. Pans . — The members of 
the society of the “ Friends to 
the Liberty of the Press” assem- 
bled yesterday in great numbers 
at the house of M. Gevaudan, 
where they deliberated upon the 
difficult circumstances and criti- 
cal situation in which the society 
is placed. It is remarked, that 
since the ministry has made a 
direct attack upon the committee 
of the Liberty of the Press, the 
members of the society assemble 
more numerously than ever. 

H 


NOVEMBER, 

1. The advices received from 
Port Jackson, by the Foxhound, 
to the 13th June, contain inform- 
ation very important to the in- 
terests of this advancing territory. 
It was some time since announced, 
that a passage bad been effected 
across the Blue Mountains, and 
that a most desirable country 
had been discovered to the west 
of those towering heights; and 
we have now the additional grati- 
fication of stating, that a commu- 
nication has been opened to it of 
easy access, running through 
lands of the first description. 
The colonists are indebted for 
this acquisition to their resources 
to the exertions of C. Throsby, 
Esq. a large land mid stock* 
holder, many years resident in 
New South Wales, who, after 
two preceding attempts, succeed- 
ed in May last, with the assist- 
ance of two n&tive guides, Cooc- 
koogonn, chief of the Burrah- 
burrah tribe, and Dual, in pass- 
ing from the Cow-pastures di- 
rect for Bathurst, having en- 
countered only those dimcul- 
ties inseparably attendant on the 
first explorers of the forests of a 
new country. Mr. Throsby was, 
on the whole, occupied 15 days 
on the expedition, his progress 
being protracted from some of 
his party falling ill, and bad 
weatner; but by the delay he 
had greater opportunity of exa- 
mining the country on each side 
of his route ; and in his letter to 
the gentleman from whom we 
have the information, he says— 

“ I have no hesitation in stating, 
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we have a country fit for every 
and any purpose, where fine 
woolled sheep may be increased 
to any amount, in a climate pe- 
culiarly congenial to them ; ere 
long you will hear of a route being 
continued to the southward, as 
far as Twofold-bay, and so on 
further in succession through a 
country as much more beautiful 
and superior to the Cow-pastures, 
as that now’ enviable district is to 
the land contiguous to Sydney, 
and where our herds, our flocks, 
and our cultivation may unlimit- 
edly increase, at an inconsiderable 
distance from the great and grand 
essential in a young colony — 
water-carriage.” 

The following extract of a ge- 
neral order from the governor on 
the occasion will evince his excel- 
lency’s estimation of the import- 
ance of Mr. Throsby’s exertions : 

4i G. and G. O. 

“ Government-house, 

“ Sydney , May 31. 

i% His excellency the governor 
having received and perused the 
journal of a tour lately made by 
Charles Throsby, esq., by the 
way of the Cow-pastures to Ba- 
thurst, in the new discovered 
country westward of the Blue 
Mountains, takes this early op- 
portunity publicly to announce 
the happy result of an enterprise 
which promises to conduce, in a 
very eminent degree, to the future 
interest and prosperity of the 
colony. 

“ The communication with the 
western country haying been 
heretofore over a long and diffi- 
cult range of mountains, alike 
ungenial to man and cattle, from 
their patched and barren state, it 


became an object of great im- 
portance to discover another 
route, whereby those almost in- 
surmountable barriers would be 
avoided, and a more practicable, 
and consequently less hazardous 
access effected to the rich and 
extensive plains of Bathurst. 

“ His excellency adverts with 
pleasure to Mr. Throsby *s gene- 
ral report of the capabilities, 
qualities and features of the 
country intervening between the 
Cow - pastures and Bathurst ; 
which he represents to be, with 
few exceptions, rich, fertile and 
luxuriant; abounding with fine 
runs of water and all the happy 
varieties of soil, hill and valley, 
to render if not only delightful 
to the view, but highly suitable 
to all the purposes of pasturage 
and agriculture. 

“ The importance of these dis- 
coveries is enhanced by the con* 
sideration, that a continuous range 
of valuable country, extending 
from the Cow-pastures to the re- 
mote plains of Bathurst, is now 4 
fully ascertained, connectingthese 
countries with present settlements 
on this side the Nepean. 

u His excellency the governor, 
highly appreciating Mr. Thros- 
by s services on this occasion, 
offers him this public tribute of 
acknowledgment, for the zeal 
and perseverance by which he 
was actuated throughout that 
arduous undertaking ; and desires 
liis acceptance of 1 ,000 acres of 
land in any part of the country 
discovered by himself that he 
may choose to select. 

“ By command of liis excel- 
lency, 

(Signed) “ J. T. Campbell, 

Secretary. 

By 
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By the Shipley, that had sailed 
on the 1st of April, but has not 
yet arrived, between 200 and 300 
troops were sent home, which 
has left the colony with a force 
of only 500 men for its protection. 
The number was deemed inade- 
quate for the purpose, and the 
settlers (in other respects going 
on prosperously) were in anxiety 
and alarm on that account. An 
increase of military force has been 
long expected by the colony, as 
well as a brig of war at Sydney. 
All the benevolent institutions, 
especially the Orphan School, 
founded by the excellent lady of 
their former governor, captain 
King, are producing the best ef- 
fects on the rising generation. 

2. An inquest was held last 
week, which lasted several hours 
and which excited very consider- 
able interest, at the Triumphal 
Chariot, Pembroke-mews, Gros- 
venor-place, before Mr. Higgs, 
on the body of Mary Gibson, a 
girl nearly 15 years of age, who, 
a few months ago, came from the 
country as servant to a Mr. Tu- 
son, and who was killed on Sun- 
day night last, through the furi- 
ous driving of Adam Wright, a 
coachman belonging to Messrs. 
Mawbey and Phipp, proprietors 
of the Fulham stages, and who 
was a few months ago liberated 
from prison, after being found 
guilty of manslaughter, for killing 
a Mrs. Kirby and her child in a 
similar way. Several witnesses 
were examined ; after which the 
coroner very minutely recapitu- 
lated the evidence, and gave it as 
his conviction, that the deceased 
met her death from the improper 
conduct of the driver, Adam 
Wright, who, he was sorry to 


find, had been once before Va- 
nished for a similar offence ; how- 
eVer, as the jury had patiently, 
for so considerable a length of 
time, paid attention to the dif- 
ferent evidence adduced, it rested 
entirely with them to decide what 
verdict to give on the present 
most melancholy catastrophe. He 
at the same time thought it ids 
duty to congratulate Messrs. 
Mawbey and Phipp upon their 
conduct, in so promptly comlrig 
forward, and was convinced that 
the public at large would agr£6 
with himself and the jury, that 
they were not in the slightest 
gree to blame in the present afflitrl 
The jury consulted for a few mfc 
nutes together, and returned a 
verdict of Manslaughter fcgtabat 
Adam Wright. The witnesses 
were bound over to appear agifatfc 
him, and the coroner iSsued-d 
warrant for his apprehension. * 

Lord Cochrane has made some 
important captures on the S. W. 
coast of South America. The 
letters communicating this intel- 
ligence are dated from St. Jago 
de Chili, 17th of June, and were 
brought by the Royal Sovereign 
whaler. The vessels captured 
consist, it is stated, of eight mer- 
chantmen, laden with valuable 
cargoes and specie ; and nearly 
all of them were insured to the 
full amount at Lloyd’s. These 
vessels were under the convoy of 
the Spanish frigate called the 
Cleopatra ; jthe action in which 
they were captured took place 
off Payta, considerably to the 
north of Lima and near the great 
bay of Guayaquil. 

Liverpool^ The* collector of 
this port has given orders that all 
vessels from the United Stater 

shall 
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shall be placed under quarantine. 
Letters received this day from 
New York, up to the 27tn Sep- 
tember, give a melancholy ac- 
count of the ravages made by the 
yellow fever. The principal 
streets of that city are deserted 
by the inhabitants, who have fled 
to the country to avoid the con- 
tagion. Business was suspended, 
and there were not any hopes of 
the fever abating until the end of 
October. The Ann, captain 
Crocker, from New York, is now 
off this port, with upwards of 100 
returned emigrants. There are 
only two American vessels in 
this port at present — a circum- 
stance unprecedented in time of 
peace. 

In consequence of letters from 
the Home Department to the 
lords lieutenant, the yeomanry 
cavalry in the midland and north* 
era counties have been called 
upon to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to assist the civil authorities, 
in case of necessity. 

3. The applications at the Se- 
cretary of State’s office, by per- 
sons wishing to emigrate to the 
intended new settlement at the 
Cape of Good Hope, have been 
so numerous as to render it ne- 
cessary for government to apprise 
those who may now be desirous 
of proceeding to that colony, 
that the whole number which it 
is possible to send out during the 
present year has already been 
completed. 

Sir Humphrey Davy writes 
from Rome to one of his friends, 
that of the number of manu- 
scripts found in the ruins of Her- 
culaneum, and which have been 
there enclosed during 1 ,696 years, 
€8 have been unrolled, and are 


now legible. There are 319 ut- 
terly destroyed; 24 have been 
given away as presents. It is hoped 
that from 100 to 120 may yet 
be saved out of 1,265 manuscripts 
that remain to be unrolled and 
decyphered, by means of a chy- 
mical operation which will cost 
about 3,000/. sterling. 

The late storm has been se- 
verely felt along the North De- 
von coast. On Thursday, the 
2lst ult., a fishing-boat belonging 
to Clovelly, with seven men, was 
lost in sight of that romantic vil- 
lage, one only being saved. This 
melancholy accident is much em- 
bittered by the reflection, that 
the six unfortunate individuals 
have all left behind them wives 
and families to the extent altoge- 
ther of thirty-five children ! One 
of the men was called Brent, and 
formerly attended Dock-market. 
Several other herring boats were 
dispersed in different directions, 
some being driven on the oppo- 
site coast. An American snip 
passed up channel on Thursday, 
laden with cotton; she had on 
board five men, taken cff the* 
wreck of a brig laden with tim- 
ber in the Chops of the Chan- 
nel. These men report their 
vessel to have been laid on her 
beam-ends in a g$le of wind, 
but on her masts being cut 
away she righted, when two 
of the crew fell overboard and 
were drowned. The survivor* 
remained on the wreck, living on 
raw salt pork 14 days, when the 
American vessel happily fell in 
with them. 

Fire at Whiiech&pfL— The pat- 
rol, when he saw the smoke issu- 
ing from the windows of Mr; 
Aaron Oram, sprang his rattle for 
assistance, 
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assistance, but before any one ar- 
rived the lower part of the house 
was enveloped in flames. The 
most distressing scene that can 
possibly be conceived now pre- 
sented itself ; the family, consist- 
ing of Mr. Oram, his wife, eleven 
children and three servants, were 
shrieking for aid from the upper 
windows of the house. There was 
no possibility of their escaping 
but through the windows, and no 
ladders were near, nor was there 
any communication to the adjoin- 
ing house. Mr. Oram, Mrs. 
Oram and their son (a youth of 
1 7 years of age ) , threw themselves 
out of a two pair of stairs win- 
dow. Mrs. Oram was caught by 
the watchman and received but 
trifling injury : Mr. Oram escaped 
most miraculously, without any 
fracture of his limbs ; the son un- 
fortunately had his leg broken, 
and sustained other serious injury. 
As soon as Mr. and Mrs. Oram 
recovered themselves, they called 
out for their children in the 
greatest agony. The youth was 
carried to a neighbouring sur- 
geon. By this time ladders had 
been brought to the premises, 
and the two adjoining houses 
( occupied by Mrs. Ross, a mili- 
ner and a Mr. Lazarus) were on 
fire. The ladders were placed 
against the house of Mr. Oram, 
and the servants and seven of the 
children were taken out of the 
windows of the upper stories* 
When the seventh child wa9 taken 
from the window, the flame and 
smoke rushed in volumes from 
the upper part of the premises, 
and the servant-man, who was on 
the ladder for the purpose of as- 
sisting the three remaining chil- 
dren from the burning pile, wa* 


compelled, to save his own life, 
to slide down the ladder, leaving 
the little unfortunate creatures at 
the window crying for relief, 
which no human power could 
render them. The agonizing 
feelings of the parents it is im- 
possible to describe: they saw 
their infants stretching forth their 
little hands, until the furious ele- 
ment hid them from their view. 
The mother was taken into a 
neighbours, in a state bordering 
on madness. The father, in a 
state of frenzy, called for his chil- 
dren ; but, alas ! the poor chil- 
dren, consisting of one boy six 
years, one boy seven years, and a 
third nine years of age, perished 
in the flames. While the neigh- 
bours were rendering assistance 
to Mr. and Mrs. Oram, a gang 
of thieves stole property to a 
considerable amount. The en- 
gines did not arrive until the pre- 
mises were nearly destroyed. 
Lazarus’s house was occupied 
chiefly by lodgers ; they rushed 
out in a state of nudity, and were 
received into the neighbours’ 
houses and supplied with cover- 
ing. They unfortunately did not 
save a single article of their ap- 
parel, or any other property. 
The house of Mrs. Ross was also 
destroyed, and no property saved. 
The body of one of Mr. Oram’s 
children (the eldest that was 
burnt) was dug out of the ruins, 
burnt to a cinder. 

4. Cambridge .— William Frere 
esq. M. A., Sergeant at Law and 
Master of Downing-college, was 
yesterday elected Vice-Chancel- 
lor of this University for the year 
ensuing. 

On Tuesday last, in conse- 
quence of a requisition -signed by 
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a number of distinguished indivi- 
duals of the different colleges of 
this University, a meeting took 
place at the Lecture-room under 
the Public Library, when Dr. 
Haviland being called to the 
chair, a series of resolutions were 
proposed and carried unanimous- 
ly, tending to the establishment 
of a society as a point of con- 
course for scientific conimunfca- 
tion. The further organization 
of the society being referred to a 
committee, the meeting was dis-. 
solved. # 

Edinburgh. — An unexpected 
order arrived on Tuesday for 
the march of the 6th foot from 
the Castle for England. Accord- 
ingly yesterday morning (Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 3) eight companies 
of the regiment marched in two 
divisions, one by the south and 
the other by the coast road, for 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. The two 
remaining companies proceed to 
the same place as soon as the ve- 
terans are formed. We under- 
stand the route of the regiment 
is Leeds, where it is to be sta- 
tioned. Tuesday, four cart loads 
of musquets, being the whole un- 
employed firelocks belonging to 
the Lanarkshire militia, arrived 
here from Hamilton, attended by 
some of the corps, and were 
lodged in the Castle. This, it is 
supposed, is a measure of precau- 
tion adopted by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Lanark, 
in consequence of the present 
disturbed state of the west of 
Scotland. 

5. Brussels. — Arrivals from 
Mentz say, that a state prisoner 
has already been conveyed to the 
prison of that city. It is sup- 
posed to be Sandt. 


A very remarkable affair will 
soon be brought to trial. The 
following is the case Louis 
Buonaparte, while he was King of 
Holland, had purchased the mag- 
nificent seat of Mr. Hope, the 
banker at Haarlem. Being oblig- 
ed to quit his throne, he could 
not enjoy his private property. 
The present king of the Nether- 
lands, at his entrance into the 
kingdom, took possession of the 
palace of Mr. Hope, as being a 
demesne of the crown. On the 
first remonstrance of Louis Buo- 
naparte, the sovereign showed a 
desire to make an amicable ar- 
rangement, and offered to the 
ancient possessor, first 200,000 
florins, and afterwards 300,000. 
Though this last sum was pretty 
nearly the value of the estate, 
Louis refused it as insufficient. 
The ex-king then caused a con- 
sultation to be held by some dis- 
tinguished lawyers, the majority 
of whom decided in favour of 
their sovereign ; the minority, 
consisting of three members, de- 
cided in favour of the ex-king. 
This affair is going to be brought 
before the Tribunal of the First 
Instance at Amsterdam. Louis 
Buonaparte has chosen for his 
counsel Dr. Mayer, one of the 
first lawyers in the Netherlands 
and the author of some excellent 
works. The question to be proved 
before the tribunal will be, whe- 
ther Louis Buonaparte paid for 
this palace out of his own private 
fortune; and whether, in 1813, 
at the time of the installation of 
his Majesty, he was still in pos- 
session of this estate ; or whether 
the imperial administration w hich 
had succeeded him had not appro- 
priated it and united it w r ith the 
demesnes 
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demesnes of the cfown. In the ceive him unless he signed 'ft 
first case, the palace would be paper whereby he promised to paj' 
the private property of Louis all expenses the ship had been 
Buonaparte ; m the second, the at on his account, admitted 
King Would owe nothing to the that the charges laid against him 
formerpoesessor. and the mate were unfounded 

5, Tturine* Police-office*— On and malicious, and acquitted 
Thursday and Friday last, capt. them of all chawes whatever. 
Charts* M'Glash&n, of the snip which he decHft^P ^|^;do ; in. 
Margaret, from Tobago, appeared consequence of whW^bUtf| 
to a summons under the Act of fered to work his passaigelRHjw 
Parliament passed lpst sessions in the Governor Halkett, which 
for the mere speedy recovery of captain 
seamen’s wages, to show cause cepted. 
why he should not pay Ale*. - Mr. 1 
Campbell 9L 19s. 6 d~, tne amount Mr. Kinnard, were all clearly of 
of the wages due to him on the opinion, that a seaman quitting a 
voyage from London to Tobago vessel for the purpose of making 
and back again. On the port of a complaint to a magistrate, whe- 
the captain it was attempted to ther the complaint was in itself 
be Shown, that Campbell had on tenable or not, was not a deser- 
vrhdetheshtp lay r inTo- tion ; and under all the peculiar 
bage^desetterf, ana therefore circumstances of this case, taking 
forfeited his wages : in answer to into consideration the fact of thb 
which, it was proved by six wit- man’s being obliged to sleep on 
nesses, that the captain had hi- the beach 13 nights, and existing 
dieted four sabre wounds on the day by day on the charity a£ 
body of this . seaman ; that he forded him m the island and what 
continued to beat him with H he could find which the sea had 
until the violence of- the blows washed on shore, the magistrates 
bfeke a piece off the point of the refused even to allow the captain 
•tfbre of tnore than four inches in 4/., of which captain Justus had 
lengthy net content with Which, he made Campbell a present for his 
or£red his mate to dog him, who services home on board his ship ; 

. accordingly galte him seven dozen and sentenced Mac Glashan to 
lashes with a hihe-thread rattling- pay the balance of the wages out 
line, folded four times with a knot ' and home, amounting to 9 1. 195. / 

at each end ; and ,that with the 6d.> and also the costs of the ap- 
permission of the Captain, be plication, 
went on shore up the island; jr Two other charges, by two 
distance of 95 imfcSfte roskenis other seamen under similar cir- 
complaint to a magis trate, mM cumstances, against the same 
wham, however, he couMntitiMr captain, were decided in the same 
obtain a bearing or any redress manner. 

than rathe* than stared On the Guildhall . — Yesterday, James 
island, hfr tendered hhriM&ftetba Hawley, John Jackson, Daniel 
captain te return with fthn tot this Gulston and Charles Priest, 
country ; bat wild refused to re- journeymen printers, werebrought 

up 
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up before sir Richard Carr Glyn, 
in custody of Smith, the officer, 
on a charge of having printed a 
considerable number of Moore's 
Almanacks on unstamped paper. 

The prosecution, in this in- 
stance, was instituted by the wor- 
shipful Company of Stationers, 
ana Mr. Rivin^ton, who attended 
as their solicitor, stated, that 
the company, though not pos- 
sessed of any exclusive right, 
were very extensive publishers of 
Almanacks ; and that the four 
prisoners were pressmen in the 
service of the printer employed 
by the company, in which capa- 
city they had the opportunity of 
taking impressions of the Alma- 
nacks surreptitiously, whereby 
not only was the company in- 
jured, but the revenue also 
ready defrauded. This practice 
ad at length come to such an 
extent, that it was felt to be ab- 
solutely necessary to put a stop 
to it by legal means ; the more 
especially, as there was litde 
doubt but that the paper also, 
upon which such impressions 
were taken, was procured by dis- 
honest means. 

Mr. Thorqe printer, Red Lion 
court Fleet-street, deposed, that 
the prisoners were his pressmen, 
and employed wholly in a room 
set apart for that purpose, in 
printing Moore’s Almanack for 
the Stationers’ Company ; and 
that they were not authorized by 
him to take any impression of 
that Almanack otherwise than 
upon stamped paper delivered to 
them for tnat purpose. 

Mr. WoodfalJ, a printer, said, 
in consequence of information 
they had received, he went to 
Mr. Thorne’s, accompanied by 
the stock-keepers of the Sta- 


tioners’ Company and an officer ; 
they found the four prisoners at 
work in the same room; they 
proceeded to search them, and 
found on Jackson and Hawley 
several copies of the calendar 
sheet of the Almanack on un- 
stamped paper, and a considera- 
ble quantity was also found hid 
in a drawer in the room. The 
prisoners when questioned con- 
fessed having printed them. Se- 
veral quires of the Almanack on 
unstamped paper were also dis- 
covered at the lodgings both of 
Jackson and Priest. 

Smith produced the copies 
found at Mr. Thorne’s, and upon 
the prisoners Jackson and Haw- 
ley ; and the sheets found on 
searching the lodgings were also 
exhibited by the officer employ- 
ed, amounting together to nearly 
20 quires. 

Toe prisoners acknowledged 
having printed them. The im- 
pressions were upon paper of 
various descriptions, and some of 
it Mr. Thorne stated to be part 
of the same kind as another work 
was being printed upon in his 
office. 

Sir Richard Glyn said, he con- 
sidered the charge as completely 
proved against all the prisoners ; 
but as there appeared to be dif- 
ferent degrees of guilt, he should 
feel it his duty to make similar 
distinction as to their separata 
punishments, and accordingly 
sentenced them to hard labour in 
the House of Correction, Jackson 
and Priest for the whole term of 
three months, Hawley for two 
months, and Gulston, as the least 
offender, for one month only. 

On Saturday morning a me- 
lancholy accident happened in 
Kell’s-pit, near Whitehaven, by 
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an explosion of fire-damp, in 
which twenty persons were un- 
fortunately killed. It is stated 
to have been a most unexpect- 
ed occurrence, every precau- 
tion having been used, and an 
excellent ventillation regularly 
preserved. The explosion pro- 
ceeded from a part of the work- 
ings where the pillars are being 
removed, and where the atmos- 
pheric air was forced over the 
broken parts as much as possible. 
The overlookers and workmen 
had orders to examine daily whe- 
ther any fire-damp existed in this 
part of the pit, and on no occa- 
sion had any been perceived. 

It is one of the regulations in 
the Whitehaven collieries, that no 
hewer shall approach his work 
without a Davy or safety-lamp ; 
and w r ith one he may safely ex- 
plore, let the quantity of fire- 
damp be what it may. The pre- 
sent lamentable event was the 
consequence of this regulation 
not being observed ; and possibly 
the indiscretion of one individual 
led to the catastrophe. 

These workings in Kell’s-pit 
have been quite free from fire- 
damp, and on Friday evening 
they were left in supposed safety. 
Impressed with the idea of a total 
absence of danger, workmen be- 
come more adventurous, and are 
apt to consult their owm conve- 
nience in the utter neglect of 
rules framed for general benefit. 
Sir H. Davy’s admirable lamp, if 
kept in order, is perfect security 
to the miner. From its construc- 
tion, however, the light it affords 
is not so strong as can be obtain- 
ed by other means ; and miners 
are frequently induced to remove 
the safety-cylinder, or to have re- 
course to candles, thereby occa- 


sioning danger which otherwise* 
would be avoided. Fatal as has* 
been this accident, had it occur- 
red an hour later, more persons * 
would probably have suffered, as 
a great many of the work-people 
of this pit had not assembled. 

Two men were taken out alive 1 
on Monday morning, after having ■ 
remained in the pit above thirty - 
six hours, exposed to the noxious 
vapour occasioned by the explo- 
sion, and probably owe their lives 
to having upon them good flannel 
shirts, which, in a great degree, 
preserved them from the fire, and 
kept them warm afterwards. 
These two persons, with five 
others, had retreated into some 
old workings w r here the air was 
less impure, but their companions 
did not survive ; and when found 
had no shirts upon them, and for 
want of covering may have pe- 
rished by cold. It is surprising 
that the tw o men, a father and 
son, could so long exist in the 
place where they were, as the air 
was so impure that the lamps 
would not burn when the people 
went to bring them out. A little 
dog, the property of the two 
men, was also taken out alive, 
and was lying close by his mas- 
ters. 

6. Further particulars were 
received at Lloyd’s yesterday, 
concerning the late daring acts of 
piracy committed in the Medi- 
terranean by the master and crew 
of the William, Delano, from Li- 
verpool. On the 29th of Aug., 
subsequently to the plunder of 
the Helen, the William arrived at 
Malta, where, from the descrip- 
tion given by two of the crew of 
the Helen, who were brought 
there a few days before, and also 
from the contraband trade carried 
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on by the master during his stay, 
suspicion was excited that it was 
the William which had committed 
the piracy. Delano sailed for 
Smyrna on the 3rd of Septem- 
ber, and the suspicions were so 
much increased after his depar- 
ture, that application was made 
by the merchants of Malta to the 
government for a vessel of war 
to be sent after the William ; but 
this request could not be com- 
plied with, as the only vessels 
then at Malta were the Spey and 
Racehorse, the first preparing to 
sail for Genoa, and the other not 
ready for sea. The insurance 
companies at Malta, however, 
determined on preventing the 
escape of the criminals, charter- 
ed a Gibraltar brig, the Frederic, 
which was manned by 20 seamen 
from the ships of war, under the 
command of lieut. Hobson, of 
his Majesty's ship Spey, and sent 
her in pursuit of the William. 
Lieutenant Hobson arrived at 
Smyrna in 13 days, where the 
William was discovered lying at 
anchor, and was immediately re- 
cognized by the two seamen be- 
longing to the Helen as the ves- 
sel that had boarded them off 
Cape de Gatte. Lieut. Hobson 
conveyed the whole of his party 
on board by boats, concealing 
them under a cover in one, and 
towing with the other, which 
precluded the possibility of re- 
sistance or escape, and quietly 
took possession of the William, 
and all her crew, with the excep- 
tion of one man who happened to 
be absent, but his description was 
left in the hands of Mr. Wing, 
the British Consul, and there was 
little doubt of his being appre- 
hended. Lieut. Hobson, after so 
Vol. LXI. 


ably executing the commission 
that had been intrusted to him, re- 
turned to Malta on the 3rd of Oct. 
with the master and crew of the 
William in irons, who were im- 
mediately put into the Quaran- 
tine-prison. An examination was 
immediately commenced by the 
crown solicitor, which left little 
doubt of the guilt of those 
wretches, who all were eager to 
be admitted as king's evidence, 
in order to save their own necks. 
The name of the mate who left 
Liverpool in the William is Ro- 
binson, and, as he is missing, he is 
supposed to have been murdered 
by the rest of the crew for refus- 
ing to join them in their depre- 
dations. The trial of Delano and 
his crew was to take place at 
Malta on the 26th of October. 
By intelligence received yester- 
day from Gibraltar, dated the 
Hth of October, it is feared that 
the English brig Arno, bound 
from Malta to that place, has met 
with a fate similar to that of the 
Helen. The Arno sailed from 
Malta about ten days before the 
Walsingham packet, but though 
the latter had arrived at Gibral- 
tar, the Arno had not been 
heard of, notwithstanding that 
the wind had been perfectly fair 
for several days. It appeared 
that the Arno and the william 
left Malta about the same time, 
that both the masters were inti- 
mate, and had dined together, 
when Delano, it is thought, found 
means to get from him an ac- 
count of the money he had on 
board, and ivas probably tempted 
by the prospect of so valuable a 
booty. Little doubt was enter- 
tained at Malta of the conviction 
of the pirates. 

H 6 . No 
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6. No information, it is said, 
has yet been received from lieu- 
tenant Parry, who commands the 
expedition for exploring Baffin’s- 
bay. As the season is now ra- 
pidly advancing, it is conjectured 
he has passed through sir James 
Lancasters Sound, notwithstand- 
ing captain Ross’s assertions of 
its being encompassed with land, 
or that he is unable to return to 
the southward from the tremen- 
dous bergs and masses of ice 
which move in that direction dur- 
ing the summer. In either case 
no deficiency of provisions or 
warm clothing can be expe- 
rienced, as both the Hecla and 
Griper are well stored with every 
necessary. It is well known that 
lieutenant Parry always conceived 
that the attempt at discovery in 
the polar regions was relinquished 
at the time when the greatest 
chance of success offered. The 
months of August, September, 
and October, are considered as 
the most favourable in this re- 
spect, the new ice rarely begin- 
ning to form until December, 
until which time the old ice con- 
tinues wasting. The land expe- 
dition, under lieutenant Frankly n, 
from Fort York, Hudson’s-bay, 
to the Copper-mine- river, where 
Mr. Hearne stated he fell in w r ith 
the sea, proceeds before the close 
of the present year, by which he 
will reach the high northern lati- 
tudes in the spring, and have the 
summer to prosecute his re- 
searches. Lieutenant Franklyn, 
with a surgeon, two midshipmen 
and tw o seamen, have been some 
time at Fort York, making the 
necessary arrangements with the 
Indians for their journey. 

By an order ot the emperor of 


Austria of the 7th ult lithogra- 
phic presses, either for printing 
or engraving, are prohibited, un- 
less used with the special autho- 
rity of government. The punish- 
ment for contravening this order 
to be the same as for having a 
clandestine printing press. 

Letter from Leeds . — I mentioned 
in a former letter, that ten pieces 
of artillery had arrived in this dis- 
trict. Out of this number, two field- 
ieces, with a proportionate num- 
er* of men, arrived here to-day g 
and are to be stationed in this 
town ; the others are to be placed 
at Wakefield, Huddersfield, Ha- 
lifax, &c. in the immediate vici- 
nity : so that all, if wanted, may 
be brought to one point of action 
at a short notice. God grant that 
their services may not be re- 
quired ! 

In addition to the two troops 
of the 4th, or Royal Irish dragoon 
guards, already stationed here, 
another troop arrived this day; 
and in order that we may be bet- 
ter protected, some extensive 
buildings have been inspected, 
and are ordered to be fitted up 
immediately as barracks for a re- 
giment of infantry shortly ex- 
pected. It is also confidently 
rumoured, that the regiment of 
Yorkshire hussars commanded by 
lord Grantham, and the other 
yeomanry and volunteer corps, 
are to be immediately called out. 

The premises that have been 
taken for the infantry barracks 
are understood only to be for 
their temporary occupation, as 
substantial buildings for that pur- 
ose are to be erected, not only 
ere, but in every other large 
manufacturing town. 

12. The king of Spain, in order 
• to 
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to signalize his nuptials by “ a 
trait of royal clemen cy,” has, by 
an edict of the 25th October, 
pronounced the pardon, first, of 
all prisoners throughout the king- 
dom, who have not committed 
the crimes of high treason, mur- 
der of ecclesiastics, coining, fire- 
raising, blasphemy, theft, sub- 
ornation of perjury, and malver- 
sation in public office ; excepting 
also such vagabonds as have been 
condemned to the army or to the 
hospitals; and, second, of all 
guilty and rebellious fugitives ; 
who shall, if in Spain, within the 
space of six months, and if be- 
yond Spain, within one year, pre- 
sent themselves before some ju- 
dicial authority, and claim the 
benefit of this amnesty. 

13. The party of artillery, with 
the two field-pieces which it was 
stated were on their road to New- 
castle, arrived at that town. They 
marched in great military form, 
escorted by the grenadier com- 
pany of the 4-Oth foot, through 
the corn-market, which at that 
time was at the height, to the 
Ordnance barracks. 

According to accounts received 
from the coast of Barbary, the 
regencies have given an entirely- 
unsatisfactory answer to the de- 
mands of admiral Fremantle and 
admiral Jurieu, who went with a 
combined English and French 
squadron to insist on the renun- 
ciation of piracy. The plague 
has ceased at Algiers, but still 
rages at Tunis, where it has car- 
ried off 60,000 persons. 

16. The out-pensioners who 
have been passed at the muster 
at Newark, have been marched 
to Hull, where they are to do 
garrison duty. 

Brussels . — A sentence passed 


last week by the tribunal of Brus- 
sels, on the complaint of the mi- 
nister of his Catholic majesty, has 
applied the law of five hundred 
florins, in all its rigour, to the 
editor of “ The Journal General 
des Pays Bas,” for having inserted 
the proclamation of Melchior, 
who is at the head of a body of 
rioters in Spain. The sentence 
states, that Ml Weissenbruck, 
printer to his majesty, convicted 
of being the printer and editor of 
an article inserted in the " Jour- 
nal General” of 22nd August, in 
which, under pretext of a pre- 
tended proclamation issued by 
the chief of banditti Melchior, 
the personal character of his 
Catholic majesty is insulted and 
outraged, has incurred the pe- 
nalty threatened by articles I. and 
II. of the law of 28th Septem- 
ber, 1816. In consequence, the 
court condemns him to pay a fine 
of 500 florins to his majesty’s 
treasury, with the suppression of 
his patent, and the prohibition' to 
print or publish any work for the 
space of three years, and to the 
costs. 

Hull Advertiser . — , A detach- 
ment of the 90th regiment 
marched into Macclesfield, and 
proceeded on the route to Stock- 
ort the next morning ; on which 
ay, and Thursday, several com- 
panies more, with the band, ar- 
rived at Macclesfield, where the 
head-quarters of the regiment is 
at present fixed. 

17. Arrived at Hull, by the 
Fife, captain Calder, from Leith, 
the baggage of the 6th regiment 
of foot, on their way from Edin- 
burgh for Leeds. Part of the 
regiment arrived at Leeds the 
same day. 

22. It was stated a few weeks 

H 2 since 
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since, that application had been 
made to the government of Ve- 
nezuela, by certain British mer- 
chants, for a grant of land on the 
banks of the Oronoko, for the 
purpose of founding a colony, 
and for receiving emigrants from 
this country. The extent of ter- 
ritory applied for was to be suffi- 
ciently large to entitle it to the 
rank of a kingdom, and the title 
of New Erin, with a capital, to 
be called New Dublin, was in- 
tended to be bestowed upon it. 
It is said that the visit of ge- 
neral Bergara and signor Pe- 
nalva, the Venezuelan deputies 
to this country is partly intended, 
and they have full powers for that 
purpose, to carry this object into 
effect. A preliminary treaty has 
been drawn up, and is now un- 
der consideration. The land al- 
lotted is to be selected from the 
missions of San Miguel Piega, 
and its extent is to be 200 leagues 
square. It will form an integral 
part of the province of Vene- 
zuela, and be governed according 
to its constitution, preserving 
complete toleration in religion, 
and freedom from military service 
for the settlers. Three merchants 
of London and one of Dublin are 
engaged in the negotiation ; and a 
joint-stock company is intended 
to be formed for regulating the 
concerns of the colony. 

Munich . — By a decree of his 
majesty, of the 14th of Septem- 
ber, the festival of the Reforma- 
tion is to be celebrated every 
year in all the Protestant 
churches in the kingdom of Ba- 
varia. Sunday, the 31st of Octo- 
ber, is fixed for this solemnity, 
of which written notice has been 
given to all the Protestant clergy. 


23. On Saturday evening an 
inquest was held at the Barley- 
mow, Mount-street, Berkeley - 
square, before T. Higgs, esq. 
coroner, on the body of a female 
infant about eight months old, 
of interesting appearance, who, 
on Thursday night last, was found 
in Lansdown-passage by lord 
ChetWynd’s servant, who took it 
to the workhouse. A porter who 
sweeps the passage where the 
child was found, every night, on 
the Thursday evening saw a wo- 
man, very fashionably dressed, 
with a scarlet mantle trimmed 
with fur, and a large white French 
bonnet, enter the passage with a 
small basket, which at first ap- 
peared weighty ; she shortly re- 
turned, and requested him, “ for 
God’s sake to go down, that a 
child was lying on the ground 
he followed, and she wrapped her 
shawl round the infant, telling 
the porter to mind it, and she left 
the place in haste. The jury had 
an opinion that she was the mo- 
ther. No opinion could be given 
as to the cause of death, and the 
jury returned a verdict — “ That 
the deceased’s death was occa- 
sioned by being wilfully exposed 
to the inclemency of a dark, cold 
night in Lansdown passage.” 

Boiv-street .— Yesterday James 
Bryant, James Hartley, and Tho- 
mas Chambers, were brought to 
the office from St. Martin’s watch- 
house upon a night charge. Mr. 
Bimie, the sitting magistrate, 
exerted himself to discover who 
they were, and the object of the 
conduct with which they were 
charged, they having been de- 
tected in parading the Strand, 
armed with pistols, at midnight 
on Sunday. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Thomas Bewley, tobacco- 
nist, No. 49, Strand, stated, that 
soon after twelve o’clock on Sun- 
day night, he returned home, 
and just as he was ringing his bell 
he saw the flash from a fire-arm, 
and at the same instant heard a 
report, which he concluded to be 
from a pistol ; it proceeded from 
one of three men, who were di- 
rectly opposite to him, near Cas- 
tle-court. He was induced from 
what he had seen and heard to 
run across the way towards them, 
to ascertain the cause, when he 
observed a pistol in the hand of 
one of them ; he endeavoured to 
run off. Some alarm having been 
created by the discharge of fire- 
arms, and in consequence of the 
springing of some watchmen’s 
rattles, it turned out that all the 
prisoners were armed with pistols, 
and Mr. Bewley saw one of them 
present a pistol at the breast of 
one of the watchmen ; but whe- 
ther it was prevented from being 
discharged by his arm being 
seized, or whether the prisoner 
did not pull the trigger, he could 
not tell. The prisoner Hartley 
ran off ; he pursued him ; came 
up with him, and secured him. 
The watchmen secured the other ; 
lie was positive he saw a pistol in 
Bryant’s hand. The circumstance 
caused a great tumult and noise 
in the street. 

Edward Hussey, a watchman, 
said, that on hearing the report 
of a pistol and a watchman’s rattle 
springing, he ran towards the 
spot, when he met the prisoner 
Hartley running away from the 
spot, which induced him to sus- 
pect he was the offender, and he 
endeavoured to stop him, but he 
knocked him away. Mr. Bew- 


ley, however, followed and came 
up with him, and being more 
owerful than Hartley, secured 
im and held him till he got up, 
and delivered him into his cus- 
tody. 

This was confirmed by Edward 
Sterry, another watchman, who 
saw pistols in the possession of all 
the prisoners. 

Thomas Hunt, a watchman, 
confirmed the general statement, 
and stated, that when he laid hold 
of the prisoner Bryant, he resist- 
ed, and struck him a violent blow 
with a pistol. After he had seized 
him, he put his hand behind him 
to give a pistol to another man, 
w'ho, no doubt, was one of the 
gang; he endeavoured to seize 
the other man, but he ran off and 
got away. 

Robert Wearings, a watchman, 
said he heard the report of a pis- 
tol and the springing of watch- 
men’s rattles, which induced him 
to go to assist, and he endea- 
voured the first to secure Hartley, 
he being the man who was point- 
ed out as the one who had fired 
the pistol, but he beat him oft’ by 
striking him several times with a 
stick violently. 

After the evidence had been 
taken, the worthy magistrate ex- 
amined the prisoners as to w r ho 
they were, and the cause of their 
being armed, and especially at 
that very late hour on a Sunday 
night, when the prisoner Bryant 
admitted that it was he who fired 
off the pistol. They gave a very 
unsatisfactory account of them- 
selves : Bryant pretended that he 
w r as intoxicated, and that he had 
only bought his pistol on Satur- 
day. 

The only account they gave of 
being 
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being in possession of pistols was, 
that they had been advised to go 
armed ; and upon an inquiry into 
their notions and connexions, 
they proved to be three of those 
ignorant and deluded wretches 
called Radicals. They were or- 
dered to be detained. 

26. The Island of Barbadoes, 
which escaped the hurricane in 
September, so fatal to some of 
the neighbouring islands, was 
visited last month by a similar 
calamity. The storm is described 
as the most dreadful that has oc- 
curred in the island since 1780, 
the anniversary of which was 
commemorated on the 11th ult. 
by a solemn fast. On the 13th 
the gale commenced, attended 
with torrents of rain, which con- 
tinued during the whole of the 
following day. The evening 
closed with the most terrific ap- 
pearance, as if giving notice of 
the dreadful havoc that was to 
ensue. The wind and the rain 
increased, and the deluge of wa- 
ter became so irresistible, that it 
brought down the gully at Bridge- 
town, formed to carry off the 
freshes from the country, with 
impetuous fury, sweeping before 
it Constitution-bridge and every 
building in its course ; and soon 
after, that beautiful structure the 
New-bridge, which cost the co- 
lony so much money, was demo- 
lished in an instant. The morning 
of the 15th dawned upon this 
scene of desolation, the hurricane 
continuing with unabating fury. 
About seven o’clock the appear- 
ance of the town throughout be- 
came distressing beyond descrip- 
tion ; the water had risen in the 
streets to three or four feet, and 
jn many places as high as five 


feet ; nothing but confusion and 
alarm appeared: whole families 
were seeking protection and se- 
curity in other quarters. Men 
were seen wading up to their 
middles protecting their wives 
and children ; the servants con- 
veying what property they were 
able to carry, but scarcely know- 
ing whither to turn with it. The 
hurricane terminated at six on 
the evening of the 15th. A com- 
plete detail of the injury the island 
lias sustained cannot be given, 
as the particulars of the state of 
the interior had not all been col- 
lected w r hen the accounts came 
away. The plantations have more 
or less felt the effects of the wind 
among their buildings, some of 
which have been blown down, 
and others unroofed; the negro 
houses, as far as could be ascer- 
tained, have been mostly de- 
stroyed. The canes on some 
estates have been torn up by the 
roots, and in others levelled with 
the ground. Among the planta- 
tions more particularly injured 
are, Ashbury, Bennett s, Duke’s, 
Pilgrim, Befgrove, and Grove’s 
estates ; but it is believed that not 
a single spot on the island has 
wholly escaped. In a division of 
the parish of St. Andrew, called 
Scotland, there was scarcely a 
small house left standing, and the 
plantain trees were nearly all 
destroyed. At Forster-hall es- 
tate, near Joe’s river, some sin- 
gular and awful phenomena oc- 
curred. Several of the buildings 
sunk under the earth, and were 
totally destroyed ; and a house, 
w r here a flock of sheep and some 
cattle were lodged, was swallowed 
up and entirely lost. A wood 
adjoining suddenly moved down 
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to the spot where Forster-hall 
buildings stood ; a field of young 
canes took possession of a spot 
where a field of potatoes had 
been, and which slid into the sea. 
A sinking of the earth occurred 
in other parts of the island ; the 
dwelling of Dr. Bascom, in the 
parish of St. Thomas, gave way, 
and was nearly buried in the 
earth ; the family had fortunately 
quitted it. Speight’s -town has 
suffered considerably ; and Irish 
town, it is said, is completely 
joined with the sea. The damage 
among the shipping was consi- 
derable ; but several vessels were 
able, by taking measures of pre- 
caution, suggested by the appear- 
ance of the atmosphere before 
the hurricane commenced, to ride 
it out in safety. No return had 
been obtained of the number of 
lives lost ; but it was imagined, 
under all the circumstances of 
this dreadful calamity, that it was 
smaller than might have been 
expected. 

c 25. American papers to the 
30th ult. were received yesterday. 
The fever has abated generally, 
and New York is considered so 
free from it, that all those who 
quittedon the first alarm are re- 
turning. The late hurricane at 
St. Thomas’s has extended to 
several other islands, where it has 
done equal damage. At Tortola 
every vessel was on shore, and 
every house in the town except 
two destroyed. The governor of 
the island and all his family were 
drowned in their house, and 
numerous other lives lost. At 
St. Bartholomew’s half the town 
was destroyed, and the shipping 
rendered one mass of ruins at the 
head of the bay. At St. Martin’s, 


every estate except two was in 
ruins : returns had been received 
of 146 persons lost, besides many 
more missing. Anguilla, St. 
Kitt's, Nevis and Porto Rico, 
have also suffered materially ; 
but the details had not been re- 
ceived. 


DECEMBER. 

3. Yesterday, six persons were 
committed to Preston House of 
Correction for manufacturing 
pikes. They were brought in 
three chaises from Burnley and 
the neighbourhood, under an 
escort of dragoons. 

4. Boxo-street . — Yesterday, a 
man of colour, calling himself 
Peter Rayner, dressed in livery, 
and saying he was a servant to 
lady Gower, was brought to the 
office, and underwent a long exa- 
mination before Mr. Birnie, the 
sitting magistrate, charged with 
having committed a highway 
robbery under the following cir- 
cumstances : — 

The post-chaise driver belong- - 
ing to the White-hart inn, at 
Bagshot, onr returning home on 
Tuesday night last with an 
empty chaise from Famham, took 
two men into his chaise at Fam- 
borough to ride a few miles. 
He had observed the prisoner 
riding behind the chaise some 
time before, but seeing he was a 
livery-servant, he did not object 
to it. When the two men got 
out of the chaise, the prisoner 
agreed with the driver to take 
him in the chaise to Bagshot 
for Is. 6d. After they had pro- 
ceeded some distance, and had 
arrived at a lonely part, the pri* 

soner 
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soner called out of the chaise to 
the driver to stop, but did not 
assign any reason why he was to 
stop ; and the driver, having 
some suspicion of him, declined 
complying with his request and 
flogged Ins horses on at a quicker 
pace, when the prisoner jumped 
out of the chaise and swore he 
would blow the driver’s brains 
out if he did not stop, and pre- 
sented two pistols, which induced 
the driver to comply. The pri- 
soner then robbed him of his 
money, &c. made him dismount 
from his dicky, unharness one of 
the horses and put a saddle on 
him, on which the prisoner 
mounted, and went back the 
road by whicli the chaise had 
come. The driver proceeded oil 
to the White-hart inn, at Bag- 
shot with one horse to his chaise, 
and related what had happened. 
A number of men were despatched 
on horseback, &c. in various di- 
rections in pursuit of the robber, 
but no trace was made of him till 
Thursday, when he was detected 
at the Pack-horse public-house, 
on Turnham-green, where he 
stopped with the stolen horse on 
his way to London. He after- 
wards escaped out of a back 
door of that house, but was pur- 
sued and taken in a field. He 
was fully committed for trial. 

12, Mansion-House. — John 
Morley, the keeper of billiard- 
rooms Sweeting’s-rents, in the 
parish of St. Bartholomew by 
the Exchange, was charged upon 
information under the 12th of 
Geo. 3, cap. 28, sec. 1, for set- 
ting up, maintaining and keep- 
ing a certain fraudulent game, to 
be determined by the chance of 
,dice, under the denomination of 


the game of hazard, by which he 
was liable to the penalty of 200/. 

The information was laid by an 
eminent merchant, a resident in 
the parish of St. Stephen, Cole- 
man- street, who was led to adopt 
the proceeding in consequence 
of having experienced in the per- 
son of a protege, 1 9 years of age, 
the dreadful effects w hich gaming 
establishments, or as they are 
figuratively called, “ Hells,” are 
daily producing. The prospects 
of the young person whose indis- 
cretion has been alluded to, were 
a short time ago splendid, but a 
few visits to Morley’s put an end 
to them. 

The house in question is in all 
appearance devoted to the game 
of billiards, and most of those 
who frequented it engaged merely 
in that game. Through the 
agency of professed gamesters, 
who snared in the profits of the 
concern, those who appeared to 
be proper objects ot plunder 
were soon introduced to the 
hazard table, which is kept in a 
retired and private part of the 
house. 

The evidence of the young man 
was to the following effect : he 
had been in Morley’s house; the 
game of hazard w as played in the 
front room on the second floor ; 
a door led into it from the land- 
ing place and another from the 
public billiard room, which is the 
public room on the same floor ; 
both these doors were, during the 
time of play, kept barred and 
locked, and never opened ex- 
cept to the voice of some person 
know n to the master of the house. 
During play the door was seldom 
or never opened ; but before 
play commenced, there was an 
understanding 
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understanding given that pro- 
ceedings were about to begin. In 
the centre of the room was a 
large circular table, over which a 
lamp was suspended, and round 
the table the players sat, in num- 
ber generally from six to ten. 
The play commenced by one of 
the players taking the dice-box 
with two dice in it ; two other 
dice were covered on the table, 
and might be substituted for those 
in the box, upon application to 
Morley, who acted as “ groom 
porter.” Morley is remunerated 
for his table very handsomely. 
When the caster throws in three 
mains successively, he pays to 
Morley what is called a box (one 
of the pieces of the house with 
which the game is played.) The 
prices are eighteen-pence each, 
and he gives them in exchange 
for notes, and retakes them. The 
caster pays nothing unless he 
wins. The players generally 
leave off play at eleven or twelve 
o’clock. On Saturday there is 
most play, as Morley on that day 
always gives a dinner at four 
o’clock, immediately after which 
the play commences. On other 
days tea and coffee are given. 

Hurdifield, the officer, swore 
that he served the notice of at- 
tendance at Morley’s billiard- 
room, Sweetiog’s-rents. The de- 
fendant did not appear. 

The overseer of the parish de- 
posed, that he had been in Mor- 
ley’s house, No. 2, Sweeting’s- 
rents, a month or five weeks ago ; 
that Morley voted as an inhabi- 
tant for an organist. 

The churchwarden who collects 
the poor-rates in the parish de- 
posed, that Morley was rated as 
an inhabitant* 


A number of young men, most 
of whom are clerks, were called 
to confirm the evidence as to the 
system, but none of them ap- 
peared. 

The Lord Mayor, after having 
made some comments upon the 
vice of gaming, convicted Morley 
in the penalty of ‘200/. We under- 
stand that the defendant left this 
country for Ireland the moment 
proceedings were instituted. The 
gentleman who laid the informa- 
tion was only restrained from 
prosecuting tne person who rob- 
bed him, by the promise of that 
person to leave the country for 
ever. 

22. A dreadful accident oc- 
curred at Little Harwood, near 
Blackburn, by which two men 
were killed on the spot ; two 
others were so shockingly bruised 
that they have since died of their 
wounds ; and a fifth lies in a 
most deplorable state, with little 
chance of recovery ; and another 
man and a hoy are also much 
bruised* The accident was oc- 
casioned by the explosion of a 
steam-boiler at the mouth of a 
pit which colonel Hargreaves and 
two other gentlemen are now 
sinking for coals. The boiler 
weighs about four tons, and was 
carried, it is supposed, about 50 
yards high, and fell 65 yards 
from the place where it was 
working. It was seen in its tran- 
sit by many persons at a consi- 
derable distance. One piece of 
iron of a ton weight was thrown 
fifty yards, and several stones and 
slates were found at 100 yards 
from the place they had occu- 
pied. The building which con- 
tained the engine was left with 
scarcely one stone upon another. 
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One of the unfortunate sufferers 
was carried by the violence of the 
explosion to a distance of 80 
yards, and lived several hours 
after he was taken up. Three of 
the men who have been killed 
have left families ; the fourth was 
a stranger who came from Low 
Moor iron-works to inspect the 
engine, and had not been more 
than an hour on the premises 
when the dreadful occurrence 
took place. 

22. A meeting of from 20,000 
to 30,000 Radicals was held on 
Monday at Burnley, in Lanca- 
shire. A number of them were, 
it is said, armed with pikes and 
pistols. Among the resolutions 
passed, one was, that an address 
should be presented to the Prince 
Regent by Hunt and Johnson in 
person; another, that if parlia- 
ment should propose any mea- 
sures to curtail their liberty of 
meeting, such a step should be 
considered a signal for a general 
meeting. 

25. On Saturday last, a party 
of officers in Paisley were sent 
to execute a warrant for appre- 
hending a person accused of se- 
ditious practices, and for search- 
ing his possession for papers. 
When they had completed their 
search, and proceeded to the 
street with their prisoner and 
papers, they were assailed by a 
mpb, who knocked one of them 
down, and so severely hurt ano- 
ther with stones, which were un- 
mercifully pelted upon them, 
that they were obliged to aban- 
don their prisoner, and in the 
best way they could, effect their 
escape. Yesterday, one of the 
magistrates, with a party of 
officers, accompanied by some 


infantry and cavalry, proceeded 
to apprehend some of tne rioters, 
when they were mobbed and as- 
sailed in the same manner. The 
same day, another party of of- 
ficers, along with the sheriff-sub- 
stitute, were grossly insulted in 
seizing some concealed arms, in 
one of the most public streets of 
Paisley, and they found it not 
safe to carry them off without 
the protection of the military, 
and a party was accordingly sent 
for to escort the officers with the 
arms so seized. On this duty the 
soldiers were hooted and insulted, 
and one of them severely struck 
by a stone from the mob, in pre- 
sence of the sheriff, and all this 
without any retaliation. 

27. On Thursday evening, soon 
after six o’clock, as Mr. Edward 
Blake and Mr. Thomas Dray, two. 
riding officers in his Majesty’s 
customs, stationed at Lydd, in 
the district of Dover, were pro- 
ceeding on duty, they discovered 
at sea, in the Midnffe, between 
Dover and Romney, a large 
quantity of tea, spirits and to- 
bacco, which they seized, toge- 
ther with a large galley, called 
Le Marcheron, of Boulogne, 
being in the act of illegal impor- 
tation. Having succeeded in 
getting the boat and cargo on 
shore, they were attacked by a 
numerous gang of upwards of 
fifty smugglers, armed with pis- 
tols, bludgeons and other of- 
fensive weapons, one of whom 
struck Mr. Blake a violent blow 
on the head, which brought him 
to the ground, where he remained 
a considerable time insensible, 
and jgreat fears are entertained - 
for his life. Mr. Dray was also 
dreadfully ill-treated. They, how- 
ever, 
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ever, succeeded in giving an 
” alarm. Assistance came, and 
these desperadoes made off with- 
out carrying into effect their in- 
tentions of rescuing the contra- 
band property, which was safely 
lodged in the customs’ stores at 
Dover. A reward is offered for 
the ruffian that attempted the 
life of Mr. Blake, his person being 
• known. 

29. On Friday a privy-council 
was held at Dublin-castle, when 
the baronies of Ballymoe, Downa- 
more, Kiliyan, and Tyaquin, in 
the county of Galway, were, 
under the act of the 54th of the 
king, declared in a state of dis- 
turbance. An extraordinary es- 
tablishment of police will ac- 
cordingly be formed in those 
baronies. 

SO. A fishing bank has within 
these few years been discovered, 
which is supposed to extend 
about 150 miles in a south-west- 
ern direction from the Shetland- 


islands. It joins the fishing banks 
on the western side of the Ork- 
ney-islands, and is believed to 
bend westward as far' as Cape 
Wrath in Sutherlandshire, and 
the Lewis-isles. This great bank 
has already become an object of 
some notoriety with the Dutch 
and French fishermen, who are 
to fish upon it next season. One 
French vessel, said to belong to 
.St. Maloes, fished two cargoes of 
fine cod upon it in so short a pe- 
riod in the summer of 1819, that 
she returned to France with her 
second cargo in the month of 
July. A number of decked 
boats, or small vessels, manned 
with eight hands each, belonging 
to the Shetland- islands, rendez- 
voused last summer in Scelloway 
and the other bays on the western 
side of Shetland, were also ex- 
tremely successful, having ac- 
tually caught, for several months 
together, at the rate of 1,000 fish 
per week for each boat. 


BIRTHS. 
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BIRTHS. 

January . 

Lady Willson, a son and heir. 

The wife of Hon. C. Langdale, 
a daughter. 

The wife of Lieut.-col. C. 
Crook shank, a son. 

The wife of Will. Browne* 
Folkes, Esq. a son and heir. 

February . 

The lady of Sir L. T. Worsley 
Holmes, Bart, a daughter. 

The wife of the Hon. H. Grey 
Bennet, a son. 

Lady Gardiner, a son. 

Dtidtate of Bedford, a son. 

March . 

Lady Harriet Paget, a dau. 

Countess of Lusi, a son and 
heir. 

Marchioness of Ely, a daughter. 

Countess of Manvers, a dau. 

The wife of the Hon. Alex. 
Murray, a daughter. 

At Hanover, March 26, the 
Duchess of Cambridge, of a son, 
and on March 27, the Duchess of 
Clarence, of a daughter. The 
latter only survived a few 
hours. 

The Duchess of Leinster, a 
son. 

April . 

The lady of M. Milbank, Esq. 
M.P. a son and heir. 

Viscountess Folkestone, a dau. 

Viscountess Newport, a son 
and heir. 


May . 

Lady Louisa Lambton, the 
lady of I. G. Lambton, Esq. 
M. P. a daughter. 

Lady James Stuart, a daughter. 
Lady Milton, a daughter. 

The Countess of Stanhope, a 
daughter. 

24. At Kensington Palace, her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent, of a daughter. 

27. At his hotel in Berlin, her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Cumberland, of a son. 

June . 

The lady of Sir Thos. D. Ac- 
land, Bart, a son. 

Viscountess Cranley, a dau. 

Countess of March, a daughter. 

Lady Eleanor Featherston, a 
son ana heir. 

At Florence, Lady Burghersh, 
a son. 

July, 

The Countess of Castlestuart, 
a daughter. 

At Stockholm, Viscountess 
Strangford, a daughter. 

At Lausanne, Lady Harriet 
Hoste, a son. 

The Marchioness of Tweedale, 
a daughter. 

Avgust. 

The reigning Duchess of Co- 
burg, a son. 

Lady Frances Ley, a son. 

Lady Caroline Ann Macdonald 
of Clanronald, a son and heir. 

The Duchess of Newcastle, a 
daughter. 

The 
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The Countess of Errol, a dau. 

The Countess of Euston, a son. 

The Countess of Abingdon, a 
son. 

Lady Ogilby, a son. 

At Lisbon, Lady Buchan, a 
son. 

September. 

The lady of the Lord Justice 
Clerk, a son. 

At Paris, the Duches6 of 
Berry, a daughter. 

Lady Elizabeth Smyth, a dau. 

Lady of Sir John Bourke, Bart, 
a son. 

Lady of Sir Frederic Gustavus 
Fowke, Bart, a son. 

October . 

At Dublin, Countess Talbot, a 
son. 

Lady of Rear Admiral Sir 
John Talbot, a son and heir. 

Countess of Jersey, a son. 

Lady William Russell, a son 
and heir. 

Grand Duchess of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz, a son. 

Lady of Capt. Sir James Dun- 
bar, R. N. a son and heir. 

Lady of Sir C. Wolseley, Bart, 
a son. 

The Countess of Lieven, a son. 

November . 

The Marchioness of Down- 
shire, a son. 

The Hon. Mrs. Peter De 
Blaquiere, a son. 

Tne Right Hon. Lady Bagot, 
a daughter. 

The wife of Henry Brougham, 
Esq. M. P. a daughter. 


N I C L E. 109 

At the South parade, Cork, 
Lady Audley, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir 
Alex. Mackenzie, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. 
Dundas, a son and heir. 

The wife of Tlios. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, Esq. M. P. a daughter. 

At Braham Castle, the Hon. 
Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie. 

Viscountess Ranelagh, a dau. 

The Right Hon. the Countess 
of Brownlow, a daughter. 

December . 

At the Hague, the Countess of 
Athlone, a daughter. 

At Shugburgh, Staff. Vis- 
countess Anson; a daughter. 

Lady Lindsay, a son. 

The lady of Sir John C. Cogill, 
Bart, a daughter. 

The wife of Sir Hen. Onslow, 
Bart, a daughter. 

Lady Boughey, a son. 

Viscountess Pollington, a son. 

The wife of Thomas Denman, 
Esq. M. P. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

January. 

Marquis of Blandford, to Right 
Hon. Lady Jane Stewart, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Galloway. 

Sir David Moncrieffe, Bart, to 
Helen, daughter of the late 
jEneas Mackay, Esq. 

Sir Robert Sheffield, Bart, to 
the eldest daughter of Sir J. 
Newbolt, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, 
Bengal. 

Ffb. 

s 
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'February, 

Lord Viscount Anson, to Miss 
Louisa Catherine Phillips. 

The lit. Hon. Lord Greenock, 
to Miss Mather. 

Capt. Charles Sotheby, to Miss 
Jane Hamilton, third daughter of 
the late Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton. 

The Right Hon. Lord Rodney, 
to Charlotte Georgiana, second 
daughter of Sir Rich. Morgan, 
Bart, of Tredegar. 

March . 

The Earl of Uxbridge, eldest 
son of the Marquis of Anglesea, 
to Eleanora, second daughter of 
the late John Campbell, Esq. of 
Shawfield — having been previous- 
ly married on the 5th of August 
last at Altyre in Scotland, the 
seat of Sir W. G. Cumming, Bart. 

Mr. Sergeant Copley, Chief 
Justice of Chester, to the widow 
of the late Lieut~-col. Thomas. 

Hon. James Sinclair, second 
son of the Earl of Caithness, to 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
G. Tritton, Esq. 

Sir Jacob Astley, Bart, to 
Georgiana Caroline, youngest 
daughter of Sir Henry Dash- 
wood, Bart. 

The Hon. F. Lumley, second 
brother of the Earl of Scarbo- 
rough, to Jane, second daughter 
of the late Adm. Bradley. 

The Earl of Dundonald, to 
Anne Maria, eldest daughter of 
Francis Plowden, Esq. 

April. 

Lady Frances Anne Vane Tem- 
pest, to Lord Stewart, second son 
to the Marquis of Londonderry. 

At Dublin, the Hon. and Rev. 


E. Wingfield, second son of the 
late Viscount Powerscourt, to 
Louisa Joan, third daughter of 
the late Hon. Geo. Jocelyn* 

Sandford Graham, Esq. M. P. 
to Caroline, third daughter of the 
late John Langston, Esq. 

Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P., 
to Marianne, widow of the late 
J. Spalding, Esq. 

May. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
to Miss Glover. 

Earl Temple, M. P. eldest son 
of the Marquis of Buckingham, 
to Lady Mary Campbell, second 
daughter of the Earl of Breadal- 
bane. 

The Hon. Richard Neville, son 
of Lord Braybrook, to Lady j 
Jane Cornwallis, daughter of the r 
Marquis Cornwallis. 

Sir John Wrottesjey, Bart, to 
Hon. Mrs. John Bennett. 

June . 

Capt. White Melville of the 
Royal Lancers, to Lady Cathe- 
rine Osborne, only daughter of 
the Duchess Dowager of Leeds. 

The Right Hon. Lord Ross- 
more, to Lady Augusta Charteris, 
youngest sister of the Earl of 
Wemyss and March. 

The Hon. H. F. C. Cavendish, 

M. P. son to Lord G. Cavendish, 
to Frances Susan, widow of the 
Hon. F. Howard. 

I. Freeland, Esq. M. P. to Mrs. 
Mary Palmer. 

Hon. Robert Henry Clive, 

M. P. second son of Earl Powis, 
to Lady Harriet Windsor, daugh- 
ter of the late and sister of the 
present, Earl of Plyn*outh. 

C.P 
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C. P. Grenfell, Esq. to the 
Right Hon. Lady Georgiana Isa- 
bella Frances Molyneux, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Sefton. 

John Fred. Crewe, Esq. nephew 
to Lord Crewe, to the Hon. Har- 
riet Smith, daughter of Lord 
Carrington. 

July, 

J. R. G. Graham, Esq. M. P. 
eldest son of Sir James Graham, 
Bart, to Fanny Callender, young- 
est daughter of James Campbell, 
Esq. of Ardkinglas. 

The Hon. Wm. Cust, M. P. to 
Sophia, daughter of the late 
Thomas Newnham, Esq. 

Will. Yates Peel, Esq. M. P. 
for Tamworth, to Lady Jane 
Moore, second daughter of the 
Earl of Mount Cashell. 

The Hon. Frederic Sylvester 
North Douglas, only son of Lord 
Glenbervie, and M. P. for Ban- 
bury, to Harriet, eldest daiughter 
of W. Wrightson, Esq. 

The Hon. Capt. Robert Rod- 
ney, R. N. brother to Lord Rod- 
ney, to Anne, youngest daughter 
of the late Tho. Dennett, Esq. 

The Rev. G. Cornish, eldest 
son of G. Cornish, Esq. to Har- 
riet, second daughter of Sir R. 
Wilmot, Bart, of Chaddesden. 

At Konix, near Berne, Mark 
Theodore de Morlet, M. D. to 
Constance, youngest daughter of 
the late Sir J. Ingilby, Bart, of 
Ripley. 

The Hon. Capt. Perceval, * 
eldest son of Lord Arden, to the 
eldest daughter of J. Hornby, 
Esq. of Titchfield. 

Tho. Tyringham Bernard, Esq. 
to Sophia Charlotte, daughter of 
the late Sir David Williams, 
Bart. 


The Rev. H. E. Graham of 
Hendon, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Sir George Leeds, 
Bart. 

Sir Will. Leeds, Bart, of Crox- 
ton Park, Cambridgeshire, to 
Eleanor, second daughter of 
Owsley Rowley, Esq. 

August . 

Walter, eldest son of Rich 
Long, Esq. late M. P. for WHts, 
to Mary Anne, second daughter 
of the Right Hon. Archibald 
Colquhoun, Lord Register of 
Scotland. 

Sir H. R. Calder, Bart, of Park 
House, Kent, to Lady Frances 
Selina Pery, third daughter of the 
Earl of Limerick: 

James Macdonald, Esq. eldest 
son of Sir Archibald IVlacdonald, 
to the Lady Sophia Keppel, 
eldest daughter .of the Earl of 
Albemarle. 

Lieut.-col. Hon. James H. 
Keith Stewart, M. P. to Hen- 
rietta Anne, second daughter of 
the Rev. Spencer Madan, D.D. 

Lieut.-col. Steele, Coldstream 
guards, to Lady Eliz. Montague, 
daughter of the duke of Man- - 
Chester. 

The Earl of Rosebemr, to 
Hon. Miss Anson, sister of Lord 
Viscount Anson. 

Octavius Henry, fourth son of 
Will. Smith, Esq. M. P. to Jane, 
daughter of T. W. Cooke, Esq. 
of Hertford-street, May -fair. 

The Earl of St. Germain’s, to 
Harriet, daughter of the Right 
Hon. Reginald Pole Carew. 

J. W. Grieve, Esq. 2nd reg. 
Life Guards, to Hon. Mrs. Sidney 
Bowles, youngest daughter of the 
late, and sister of the present,- 
Lord Northwick. 

Sept . 
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September . 

Edward Stanley, Esq. of Cross 
Hall, Lancashire, to Lady Mary 
Maitland, second daughter of the 
Earl of Lauderdale. 

Col. Thomas White, to the 
Hon. Juliana Vereker, daughter 
of Lord Viscount Gort. 

Sir Arthur Chichester, Bart, to 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of 
Sir James Hamlyn Williams, 
Bart. 

Sir J. Walter Pollen, Bart, of 
Redham, Hants, to Charlotte 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the 
late Rev. J. Craven. 

Sir Edward Stanly Smith, Bart, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Dennis 
Duggin, Esq. 

Lord Viscount Belgrave, to 
Lady Eliz. Mary Leveson Gower, 
youngest daughter of the late 
Marquis of Stafford. 

October. 

Major-gen. Sir Herbert Tay- 
lor, to Charlotte Albinia, eldest 
daughter of the late Edward Dis- 
browe, Esq. 

At Ratisbon, Count Charles 
Westerholt, to his cousin, Miss 
Harriet Spencer, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Hon. W. R. Spencer. 

At Vienna, the Prince Royal of 
Saxony, to the Archduchess Ca- 
roline of Austria. 

Sir James Dalrymple Hay, 
Bart, to Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Lieut -gen. Sir John Heron 
Maxwell, Bart. 

November. 

Sir Nicholas Cosway Colt- 
burst, Bart. M. P. for the city of 
Cork, to Elizabeth, only child of 


George Vesey, Esq. of Lucao 
House. 

Lord Dacre to Mrs. Wilmot. 

December. 

R. P. Smith, Esq. M. P. to 
Eliza, daughter of the late Peter 
Breton, Esq. 

Col. Farquharson, to Rebecca, 
fourth daughter of the late Sir 
G. Colquhoun, Bart. 

W. Wrixon Becher, Esq. M. P. 
for Mallow, Ireland, to Miss 
O’Neill. 

Sir Richard Sutton, Bart, to 
Mary Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late B. Burton, Esq. 

Major-gen. Riall, Governor of 
Grenada, to the eldest daughter 
of the late James Scarlett, Esq. 
of Jamaica. 

Lieut.-col. E. C. Fleming, to 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of 
the late Lieut-gen. St. Leger. 


PROMOTIONS AND PRE- 
FERMENTS. 

February . 

Hon. Edward Stuart, and Wil- 
liam Thomas Roe, Commissioners 
of Customs. 

Henry Davis, esq. to be Sheriff 
of the county of Pembroke ; and 
John Chamber Jones, esq. to be 
Sheriff of the county of Den- 
bigh. 

March. 

A new commission to the Board 
of Admiralty, including the name 
of Sir G. Clerk. 

The Earl of Fife, a Lord of the 
Bedchamber, 
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Bedchamber, vice Earl Poulet, 
deceased* 

Hie Earl of Morton, his Ma- 
jesty's Commissioner to the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, vice Earl of Errol. 

To be Lords of the Treasury, 
Lord Liverpool, Mr. Vansittart, 
Mr. Berkeley Paget, Viscount 
Lowther, Lord H. Somerset, the 
Hon. J. Maxwell Barry, Mr. 
Alexander M<Naghten. 

Sir David Baird to be Gover- 
nor of Kinsale. 

April , . 

Hardinge Gifford, esq. to be 
Chief Justice. 

Earl of Carrick, Representative 
Peer of Ireland, vice Northland. 

Lord Belhaven, one of the 
Sixteen Peers of Scotland, vice 
Errol. 

May . 

The Earl of Aylesbury made 
Knight of the Thistle. 

C. Maxwell, esq. Governor of 
St. Christopher's. 

Sir S. F. Whittingham, Gover- 
nor of Dominica. 

The Right Hon. Charles Grant, 
sworn of the Privy Council. 

Charles Warren, Esq. Attorney 
General to the Prince of Wales. 

June . 

Lieut. Gen. Sir W. Lumley, 
Governor and Commander m 
Chief of the Bermuda Islands. 

John Richardson, Esq. one of 
the Judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. 

W. Draper Best, Esq. one of 
the Judges of the Court of King’s- 
bench. 

The Earl of Stamford and 
VoIm LXI. 


Warrington, to be Lieutenant of 
the County of Chester ; the Mar- 
quis of Lothian, to be Lieut, and 
Sheriff Depute of the Shire of 
Mid Lothian ; and the Marquis 
of Queensberry, to be Lieut, and 
Sheriff Principal of the Shire of 
Dumfries. 

Sir S. Shepherd, made Chief 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer 
in Scotland. 

A. Maconochie, Esq. late Lord 
Advocate, made one of the Lords 
of Session and Justiciary in Scot- 
land. 

Sir W. Rae, Lord Advocate* 
July . 

Sir W. Young, K. G. C. B. and 
Admiral of the Red, to be Vice- 
Admiral of the United Kingdom ; 
and Sir J. Saumarez, K. G. C. B* 
and Admiral of the Blue, to be 
Rear-Admiral of the United 
Kingdom. 

Sir R. Gifford is appointed At- 
torney General ; and Seijeant 
Copley Solicitor General. 

Mr. Casberd is appointed to the 
seat of a Judge in the Principality 
of Wales, vice Abel Mosey, Esq* 
resigned. 

Henry Revell Reynolds, Esq. 
Barrister at Law, to be a Com- 
missioner for the relief of Insol- 
vent Debtors, vice Mr. Seijeant 
Runnington. 

Sir Miles Nightingale invested 
by the Prince Regent with the 
insignia of a Knight Commander 
of the Bath. 

Alexander Keith, E*a.knighted, 
and appointed Knight Marsnal of 
Scotland. 

Lieut. Col. A. Allen, of the 
East India Company's s^rvicev 
created a Baronet* 

I August . 
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August 

Henry Petrie, Esq. appointed 
Keeper of the Records in the 
Tower. 

Robert Kerr, Esq. (commonly 
Called Lord Robert Kerr), Secre- 
tary to the Order of the Thistle. 

Sir G. Murray, Governor of 
the Royal Military College, vice 
Hope, and Sir A. Hope, Gover- 
nor of Edinburgh Castle, vice 
Murray. 

A considerable number of the 
officers of the Royal Artillery 
were directed to. take rank by 
Brevet. 

September . 

Rear Admirals Beresford and 
Blackwood, Knights Commanders 
of the Bath. 

Sir W. A’Court, Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary to the Court of Na- 
ples, a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Bath* 

October. 

The Earl of Stamford and War- 
rington, to be Lord Lieut* of the 
County and City of Chester. 

Lieut Gen. Sir J. Oswald, to 
be Col. vice Dvtke of Richmond* 
deceased. 

Duke of.Wellingjben, Governor 
of Plymouth, vice the same. 

Rev. J. RobihsOh of Rokeby 
Hall* created a Baronet. 

General Sir John Francis Cra? 
dock, G. C. B. and heirs male, a 
BarOn of kelahd* by the title of 
Baron Hewdipn* 

Lieut. Gen. the Earl of Dal- 
bouSte, to he Captain General 
Governor in Chief of. the 
Provinces of Lower and Up- 


per Canada, Nova Scotia, Mess 
Brunswick and the Islands o£ 
Prince Edward and Cape Breton ; 
also Sir James Kempt to be Lieut. 
Governor of Nova Scotia and its 
dependencies. 

Major General Sit G. Cooke, 
Lieut. Governor of Portsmouth, 
vice Kempt. 

November. 

The Earl of Egremont, to be 
Lord Lieutenant of Sussex. 

Lord Lascelles, Lord Lieute- 
nant of the West Riding of York- 
shire. 

John Cartwright, Esq. Consul 
General in Turkey. 

Janies Yeames, Esq. Consul 
General in the Russian Porta in 
the Black Sea. 

The Earl of Craven, to be Lord 
Lieutenant of Berks, vice Earl of 
Radnor, resigned. 

Major Gen. Sir James Ketqpt, 
to be Lieutenant General in 'North 
America only. 

The Gazette contains orders 
for the Court’s going into mourn- 
ing for Charles IV, late King of 
Sardinia, and for the late Duchess 
Dowager of Brunswick. 

Ecclesiastical P^xxkamxmt^ 

The very Reverend Dr. Sau- 
rin, Dean of Derry, to be Bishop 
of Dromore. 

Gazette F&qmojdions. 

Nov. 20. Sir E. Nagle, one of 
the Grooms' of Ids Majesty's Bed- 
chamber, vice Sir J* CraaOck. 

Lieut. Col. J. Freemande, «f 
the Coldstream Guards, Deputy 
Adjutant 
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Adjutant General to the forces 
m the Island of Jamaica. 

December . 

Brevet Major Keane, to be 
Major. Brevet Lieutenant Col. 
M‘ Neigh t, to be Major. Brevet 
Major Abrahams, to be Major. 

Surgeon Murray, to be Surgeon 
to the Forces. 


At his seat, Co. of Tipperary, 
in his 44th year, the Right Hon. 
Richard Butler, Earl of Glengall, 
a Governor of the County of 
Tipperary, and a Trustee of the 
Linen Manufacture. 

Charles IV % the former King 
of Spain and the Indies, died at 
Rome on the 20th of January. 

February . 


DEATHS. 

January . 

At his seat in the county of 
Roscommon in his 81st year, the 
Right Hon. Maurice Mahon, 
Baron Hartland, a Governor of 
the eounty of Roscommon. 

At Somers Town, in his 81st 
tear, Dr, John Wolcot, well 
known to the literary world, un- 
der the name of Peter Pindar. 

Dowager lady Williams, relict 
of Sir David Williams, Bait. 

Sir John Courtenay Throck- 
morton, Bart. 

Caroline, Countess of Hches- 
ter. 

The Right Hon. Earl Ppulett, 
Lord Lieutenant, and Custos Ro- 
tu forum of the County of Somer- 
set, in his 63d year. 

In the new forest, m his 47th 
year, the Earl of Errol, one of the 
Sixteen Peers of Scotland, here- 
ditary Lord High Constable and 
Knight Mareschal of Scotland. 

In her 71st year, the Countess 
Dowager of Seftdn. 

Sir Henry Tempest, Bart. 

At Leslie House, Fifeshire, 
Harriet Evelyn, Countess of 
Rathe* 


At Ashton Hall, Lancashire} 
m his 80th year, Archibald Duke 
of Hamilton, Brandon* and Cha- 
telberqult. 

At Chichester, in his 59th year. 
Sir George Murray, K. C. B. 
Vice Admiral of the Red. 

March. 

On the 3rd of this month, the 
celebrated German writer, Au- 
gustus von Kotzebue was assassi- 
nated at Manheim by a student 
of Jena, named Charles Sandt, 
sen of a Counsellor of Justice at 
Wunsiedel. 

On March 12, the Right Rev. 
John Parsons, D. D. Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough, and Master of 
Baliol College, Oxford. 

On March 25, at the age of 84, 
Right Hon. Lady Eliz. Drum- 
mond, widow of Henry Drum- 
mond, Esq. and daughter of 
George fourth Earl of North- 
ampton. 

On March SO, died in her 65th 
year, Anne Dowager Marchioness 
Townshend, reKet of the first 
Marquis Townshend, of Rainhara 
Hall, Norfolk. She was daughter 
of the late Sir William Montgo- 
mery, Bart., and has left an ex* 
tensive circle of relations and 

I 2 friends 
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friends to deplore the lose of one 
of the most amiable of women. 

At Paris, in his 67th year, the 
Right Hon. Charles, ninth Lord 
Dormer, of Peterley House in the 
county of Buckingham and Grove 
Park in the county of Warwick. 
His funeral obsequies, Recording 
to the Church of Home, in which 
communion his Lordship lived 
and died, were performed at St. 
Roche on the 5th instant. He 
died unmarried. 

In Clarges Street, Bath, in her 
69th year, Charlotte Countess 
Onslow* 

April. 

On April 26, in her 83rd year, 
Mary Countess Dowager Pou- 
lett. 

Sir John Buchanan Riddell, 
Bart., M. P. for the Burghs of 
Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow and 
Lanark. 

Lord Reston, one of the Sena- 
tors of the College of Justice of 
Scotland. 

At Lisbon, Charles W. Mon- 
tague Scott, Duke of Buccleugh, 
Lord Lieutenant of the Counties 
of Edinburgh and Dumfries and 
a Knight of the Thistle. 

May . 

In her 86th year, the Hon. 
Lady Pitt, relict of the late Gene- 
ral Sir William Augustus Pitt. 
She was sister to the late Admiral 
Earl Howe, and to General Vis- 
count Howe. 

The Right Hon. Lady Mary 
Meares, third daughter of Ro- 
bert, late Earl of Kingston, and 
wife of George Meares, Esq- 


At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. 
Margaret, Countess of Buchan, 
wife to the present Earl of Bu- 
chan. 

At Paris, John Robinson, Esq. 
M.P. of Denston Hall, Suffolk. 

June . 

The Hon. Arabella, wife of 
General Frederick St. John, and 
sister to the Earl of Craven. 

Sir William Heathcote, Bart. 
After he succeeded his father, he 
represented the county of South- 
ampton in three continued Par- 
liaments, but retired from public 
life on account of ill health. He 
was succeeded by his eldest 
son, now Sir Thomas Heathcote, 
Bart. 

Sir John Morris, Bart, of Case- 
mont, Glamorganshire. 

Marv Anastasia Grace, Baro- 
ness Mordaunt, second daughter 
of Charles fourth Earl of Peter- 
borough. 

At Smeaton, near Edinburgh, 
at the age of 81, Sir George Bu- 
chan Hepburn, Bart. 

July . 

At her apartments in Kensing- 
ton Palace, in her 82nd year, Lady 
Porten, relict of the late Sir 
Stanier Porten, Knight. 

In Upper Grosvenor Street, in 
her 79tn year, Sarah, Lady Cave, 
widow or Sir Thomas Cave, and 
mother of the late Sir Thomas 
Cave. 

In Berkeley Square, Thomas 
Graham, Esq. M. P. for the coun- 
ties of Kinross and Clackman- 
nan. 

At Fulham House, Hnmmr- 
•mitb* 
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smith, aged 77, Sir James Sib- 
bald, Bart. 

August . 

On the 28th in Canada, of 
which province he was govern or- 

f enerai, his Grace Charles fourth 
uke of Richmond, of that terrific 
malady the hydrophobia. It at- 
tackedhim whilst on an official jour- 
ney through the Upper province, 
ana proved fatal after four days 
of severe suffering. The wound 
was inflicted about six weeks 
previously by a lap-dog, which 
died shortly after. 

His Grace had previously borne 
the office of lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

September . 

Near Inverness, in her 78th 
year, Jean, relict of the Hon. 
Archibald Fraser of Lovat, and 
only sister of the late Sir William 
Fraser. 

At Edinburgh, Dame Matilda 
Theresa Cochrane Wishart, wife 
of Sir Thomas Cochrane, and 
daughter of the late Sir Charles 
Ross, Bart. 

The Right Hon. Lady Essex 
Ker, eldest surviving daughter of 
Robert Duke of Roxburgh. 

On the 7th of September, at 
Tuam Palace, in his 77th year, 
his Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Tuam, Primate of Connaught, 
Bishop of Ardagh, and a Privy 
Councillor in Ireland. He was 
the third son of Marcus Beres- 
ford, Earl of Tyrone, and was 
brother of the first Marquis of 
Waterford. He was consecrated 
bishop of Dromore in 1780, 
bishop of Ossory in 1782, and 


was translated to the Archbi- 
shoprick of Tuam in 1794. He 
married in June 1763, Elizabeth 
Fitzgibbon, second daughter of 
John Fitzgibbon, Esq. of Mount 
Shannon, by whom he had ten 
sons and six daughters. 

At Eastbourn, Sussex, Sir Ar- 
thur Piggott, formerly Attorney 
General, M. P. for the borough 
of Arundel for four successive 
parliaments. 

At his sons house after a short 
illness, in his61styear, Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, Bart., one of the Re- 
presentatives for the county of 
Kent during six parliaments. He 
was a zealous supporter of Mr. 
Pitt’s administration ; but men of 
all parties will acknowledge that 
dunng 25 years 'he attended to 
his Parliamentary and Magisterial 
duties with a firmness, vigilance 
and integrity, which may be 
equalled, but is rarely excelled. 

October . 

Gertrude Brand, Baroness Da- 
cre. In 1771, she married Tho- 
mas Brand of the Hoo, Hertford- 
shire, by whom she had issue, 
Thomas, the Member for Hert- 
fordshire, now Lord Dacre ; 
Henry, Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Coldstream Guards ; and one 
daughter. 

5th. At Vevay in Switzerland, 
on his return home, John Somer- 
ville, Baron Somerville, of Scot- 
land. The late Lord was born in 
1765 at Somerville Aston, in 
Somersetshire. After receiving 
his education at Cambridge, he 
made the tour of Europe, accom- 
panied by the late Duke of Bed- 
ford. He was high in the favour 
of his sovereign, and bore for 
several 
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several yesrt th6 office of dne of 
the Lords of his Majesty’s Bed* 
chamber* In the parliament 
elected in 1796, he sat as one of 
the Sixteen Scots Peers. 

In his 29th year, the Hon. 
Frederic Sylvester North Doug- 
las, only son of Lord Glenbervie, 
send M. P. for Banbury. He was 
married in July last to Harriet, 
eldest daughter of William 
Wrighton, Esq. 

At Hall Place, Berks, in his 
63rd year, Sir William East, 
Bart. 

At the Hague, on the 15th of 
October, the Princess Dowager 
of Brunswick Luneburg, sister of 
the King of the Netherlands. 

At Kibroy, co. Tipperary, the 
Right Hon. Maria, Baroness 
D unalley. She was the only 
daughter of Dominick Trant, Esq. 
and was married in 1802, to 
Henry Prittie, Lord Dunalley, 
by whom she had no issue. 


November. 

At Doneraile House, in die 
county of Cork, in his 65th year, 
the Right Hon. Hayes St. Leger, 
Viscount Doneraile, a Governor 
of the county of Cork. He was 
born in March 1755, and married 
in 1785 Charlotte Bernard, sister 
of Francis, Earl of Bandon, by 
whom he left two daughters and 
an only son. His lordship pos- 
sessed very extensive estates in 
the counties of Cork and Water* 
ford, and principally resided at 
his beautiful seat at Doneraile, 
where he was much beloved. 

On the 22nd at Charlton House 


Wilts, in the 82nd year of her 
age, the Right Honourable Julia 
Countess of Suffolk and Berk* 
shire. 

December . 

At Tunbridge Wells, the most 
Rev. Euseby Cleaver, D. D. Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin and Bishop 
ef Glandelagb, Primate of Ire* 
land, Chancellor of the Order of 
St. Patrick and Visitor of Trinity 
College, Dublin. After residing 
some time in Ireland, he married 
a lady of that country, by whom 
he had several children, and who 
died much lamented in 1816. 

In her 76th year, Lady Anne 
Fitzwilliam, sister of the present 
Earl. 

Aged 64, Emily, wife of the 
Right Hon. Lord Henniker. 

Dec. 14. At Eglinton Castle, 
Ayrshire, the Right Hon. Hugh 
Montgomerie Earl of Eglinton 
Lord Montgomerie and Kilwin- 
ning, Knight of the Order of the 
Thistle, Lord Lieut. 'of Ayrshire, 
one of the State Counsellors of the 
Prince of Wales. His lordship 
wal the son of Alexander Mont- 
gomerie, Esq. of Cuilsfield. He 
married Eleanora, daughter of J. 
Hamilton, Es<j. By this lady he 
had several children, only two fe- 
males of whom are living. He 
succeeded his cousin Archibald, 
as Earl of Eglinton in 1796. 

At Kinsale, the Right Hon. 
Susan, Baroness Kmsme. She 
was daughter of Conway Blenner- 
hasset, Esa. and was married in 
1763 to John de Courcy, 26th 
Lord Kinsale, by whom she has 
left issue. 
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Convention betvoem his Britan- 
nic Majesty And the United 
States of America. Signed at 
London > October 20th, 1818. 

H IS majesty the king of the 
United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the United # 
States of America, desirofls to 
cement the good understanding 
*hich happily subsists between 
them, have, for that purpose, 
named their respective plenipo- 
tentiaries, that is to say, his mat 
Jesty, on his part, has appointed 
the right hon. Frederic John Ro- 
binson, treasurer of his majesty's 
navy and president of the com- 
mittee of privy council for trade 
and plantations ; and Henry 
Goulbum, esq. one of his majes- 
ty’s under secretaries of state; 
— -And the president of the Unit- 
ed States has appointed Albert 
Gallatin, their envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary 
to the court or France; end 
Richard Rush, their envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the court of nis Bri- 
tannic majesty : who, after having 
exchanged their respective full 
powers, found to be m due and 
proper form, have agreed to and 
concluded the following articles : 


Art. I. Whereas differences 
have arisen respecting the liberty 
claimed by the United States, 
for the inhabitants thereof, to 
take, dry and cure fish, on cer- 
tain coasts, bays, harbours and 
creeks, of his Britannic majesty’s 
dominions in America, it is agreed 
between the high contracting 
parties, that the inhabitants of 
the said United States shall have 
for ever, in common with the 
subjects of his Britannic majesty, 
the liberty to take fish of every 
kind on that part of the southern 
coast of Newfoundland which 
extends from Cape Ray to the 
Rameau islands, on the western 
and northern coast of Newfound- 
land, from the said Cape Ray to 
the Quipron islands on the shores 
of the Magdalen islands, and also 
on the coasts, bays, harbours 
and creeks, from Mount Joly, 
on the southern coast of Labra- 
dor, to and through the Streighti 
of Belleisle, and thence north- 
wardly indefinitely along the 
coast, without prejudice how- 
ever to any of the exclusive 
rights of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. And that the American 
fishermen shall also have liberty, 
for ever, to dry and cure fish m 
any of the unsettled bays, har- 
bours. 
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hours and creeks, of the southern 

part of the coast of Newfound- 
land hereabove described, and of 
the coast of Labrador ; but so 
soon as the same, or anv portion 
thereof, shall be settled, it shall 
not be lawful for the said fisher- 
men to dry or cure fish at such 
portion so settled, without pre- 
vious agreement for such purpose, 
with the inhabitants, proprietors, 
or possessors of the ground. And 
the United States hereby re- 
nounce for ever, any liberty here- 
tofore enjoyed or claimed by 
the inhabitants thereof, to take, 
dry, or cure fish, on or within 
three marine miles of any of the 
coasts, bays, creeks or harbours 
of his Britannic majesty’s domi- 
nions in America, not included 
within the above-mentioned li- 
mits : provided, however, that 
the American fishermen shall be 
admitted to enter such bays or 
harbours, for the purpose of shel- 
ter and of repairing damages 
therein, of purchasing wood, and 
of obtaining water, and for no 
other purpose whatever. But 
they shall be under such restric- 
tions as may be necessary to pre- 
vent their taking, drying, or cur- 
ing fish therein, or in any other 
manner whatever abusing the 
privileges hereby reserved to 
them. 

Art. 2. It is agreed that a 
line drawn from the most north- 
western point of the lake of the 
woods, along the forty-ninth pa- 
rallel of north latitude, or, if the 
said point shall not be in the 
forty-ninth parallel of north lati- 
tude, then that aline drawn from 
the said point due north or south, 
as the case may be, until the said 
line shall intersect the said paral- 


lel of north latitude, and from the 

point of such intersection due 
west along and with the said pa- 
rallel, shall be the line of demar- 
cation between the territories of 
his Britannic majesty and those 
of the United States, and that 
the said line shall form the south- 
ern boundary of the said territo- 
ries of his Britannic majesty, and 
the northern boundary of the 
territories of the United States, 
from the lake of the w oods to the 
Stony Mountains. 

Art. 3. It is agreed, that any 
country that may be claimed by 
either party on the north-west 
coast of America, westward of 
the Stony Mountains, shall, toge- 
ther with its harbours, bays and 
creeks, and the navigation of all 
riveit. within the same, be free 
and open for the term of ten 
years from the date of the signa- 
ture of the present convention, 
to the vessels, citizens and sub- 
jects of the tw r o powers : it being 
w ell understood, that this agree- 
ment is not to be construed to 
the prejudice of any claim which 
either of the two high contracting 
parties may have to any part of 
the said country, nor shall it be 
taken to affect the claims of any 
other power or state to any part 
of the said country, the only ob- 
ject of the high contracting par- 
ties, in that respect, being to 
prevent disputes and differences 
amongst themselves. 

Art. 4*. All the provisions of 
the convention “ to regulate the 
commerce between the territories 
of his Britannic majesty and of 
the United States,” concluded at 
London, on the 3rd day of July, 
in the year of our Lord 1815, 
with the exception of the clause 
which 
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which limited its duration to four 
years, and excepting also, so far 
as the same was affected by the 
declaration of his majesty re- 
specting the island of St. Helena, 
are hereby extended and conti- 
nued in force for the term of ten 
years from the date of the signa- 
ture of the present convention, in 
the same manner as if all the 
provisions of the said convention 
were herein specially recited. 

Art, 5. Whereas it was agreed 
by the first article of the treaty 
of Ghent, that " all territory, 
places and possessions whatso- 
ever, taken by either party from 
the other during the war, or 
which may be taken after the 
signing of this treaty, excepting 
only the islands hereinafter men- 
tioned, shall be restored without 
delay, and without causing any 
destruction, or carrying away any 
of the artillery or other public 
property originally captured in 
the said forts or places, wdiich 
shall remain therein upon the ex- 
change of the ratifications of this 
treaty, or any slaves or other pri- 
vate property — and whereas, 
under the aforesaid article, the 
United States claim for their citi- 
zens, and as their private pro- 
perty, the restitution of, or full 
compensation for, all slaves who, 
at the date of the exchange of 
the ratifications of the said treaty, 
were, in any territory, places, or 
possessions whatsoever, directed 
by the said treaty to be restored 
to the United States, but then 
still occupied by the British 
forces, whether such slaves were, 
at the date aforesaid, on shore, or 
on board any British vessel, lying 
in waters within the territory or 
jurisdiction of the United States; 


and whereas differences have 
arisen, w hether, by the true in- 
tent and meaning of the aforesaid 
article of the treaty of Ghent, 
the United States are entitled to 
the restitution of, or full com- 
pensation for all or any slaves, as 
above described, the high con- 
tracting parties hereby agree to 
refer the said differences to some 
friendly sovereign or state, to be 
named for that purpose ; and the 
high contracting parties further 
engage to consider the decision 
of such friendly sovereign or state 
to be final and conclusive on all 
the matters referred to. 

Art. 6. This convention, when 
the same shall have been duly ra- 
tified by his Britannic majesty 
and the president of the United 
States, by and with the advice 
and consent of their senate, and 
the respective ratifications mu- 
tually exchanged, shall be bind- 
ing and obligatory on his majesty 
and on the said United States ; 
and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed in six months from this 
date, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the re- 
spective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the same, and have there- 
unto affixed the seal of their 
arms. — Done at London, this 
20th day of October, 1818. 

(L. S.) Fred. John Robin- 
son. 

(L. SA Henry Goulburn. 
f L. S.) Albert Gallatin. 
(L. S.) Richard Rush. 

proclamation. 

In the name of his Majesty George 
III,, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland , 
King , Major - general Ralph 
Darling , 
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Darting, commanding in the 

island of Mauritius, tyc. 

The major-general command- 
ing had encouraged the hope, 
from the anxiety he had mani- 
fested for the prosperity of the 
colony and the welfare of its in- 
habitants, that he should have 
found a corresponding disposition 
on the part or every class of his 
majesty’s subjects to promote the 
laudable and beneficent views of 
government. 

The major-general regrets his 
disappointment in this just and 
reasonable expectation, certain 
individuals having carried their 
disobedience of the laws to an 
extent which calls for the prompt 
interference of the government, 
in order to prevent, by legal but 
severe measures, those daily vio- 
lations, which, though public and 
notorious, no one will assist in 
bringing to justice, and but too 
many are ready to protect and 
conceal. The inhabitants, there- 
fore, who, as good subjects, 
should unite in putting a stop to 
the slave-trade, which is carrying 
on at this moment with a vigour 
as peculiar to this island as it is 
disgraceful to the station which 
it fills m the civilised world, can- 
not be surprised that the adoption 
of any measure, which may hold 
out a prospect of efficiency for 
the object it has in view, can no 
longer be influenced by any con- 
sideration of inconvenience to the 
community at large. The re- 
straint which was lately removed 
from the fishery, out of consider- 
ation to the inhabitants, will be 
again immediately enforced. 

New negroes in considerable 
n u mb ers have lately been smug- 


gled into the island, through the 
means of the fishermen. These 
men, on the major-general’s arri- 
val, implored the government to 
remove the restrictions which 
had been imposed on the exercise 
of their occupation. Naturally 
relying that an indulgence thus 
anxiously solicited would not be 
abused, the major-general, as a 
proof of his confidence, at once 
complied with their wishes, and 
restored to them the full and un- 
restrained exercise of their em- 
ployment. 

It could hardly be supposed 
that this indulgence would have 
been perverted to the worst pur- 
poses. The fact, however, is in- 
disputable ; and those who have 
acted thus must take the conse- 
quences. 

Every one of these men, who, 
through the indulgence of the 
government, has been permitted 
to establish himself on the M Pas 
Geometrique,” shall be removed, 
as that situation affords facilities 
to the slave trade which their 
cupidity cannot withstand. 

There are others in the enjoy- 
ment of still -more extensive in- 
dulgences, who, there is reason 
to apprehend, lend themselves to 
this traffic. They may be as- 
sured, that no consideration shall 
screen them from the just indig- 
nation of government, and that 
its favour shall be instantly with- 
drawn from those who shall be 
found, even in the most remote 
degree, encouraging or counte- 
nancing k. 

The major-general, to convince 
them how hopeless and ruinous 
their cause is, and as a means of 
bringing them to a sense of their 

duty. 
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duty, takes this opportunity of 
announcing his intention of im- 
mediately increasing the military 
detachments on the coast, and of 
establishing posts on every point 
where a landing of slaves shall in 
future be permitted. The neigh- 
bouring proprietors can prevent 
it, and it they do not, they must 
abide the consequences. 

The major-general would be 
glad if this warning shall have the 
effect of awakening the deluded 
to a sense of their situation ; the 
example of Philibert, Tregrosse 
and Clerensac, who were sent to 
England last year, and have been 
sentenced to three years’ confine- 
ment and hard labour, should be 
sufficient to deter even the most 
determined. Those who still 
persevere cannot long escape its 
justice, as government will never 
relax in its exertions, until they 
have been brought to that punish- 
ment which the law has attached 
to their crimes, and which will be 
ensured by the transmission of 
every culprit in England. 

The major-general command- 
ing has in consequence been 
pleased to order, and it is hereby 
ordered accordingly — 

Art. 1. The proclamation of 
the 25th February, 1819, is re- 
pealed ; and the proclamation of 
the 1st May, 1818, is declared to 
be again in full force from this 
date. 

Art. 2. The present procla- 
mation shall he read and entered 
on the records of the courts and 
tribunals of this island ; and an 
official copy shall be addressed 
to his honour the chief judge and 
commissary of justice. 
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Port Louis*, island of Mauri* 
tius, this 16th day of July, IB19. 

R. Darling, Major* 
Gen. Commanding. 
By order* A. W, Blaus, Dep. 

Sec. to Govern- 
ment. 


By his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales, regent of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain aqd 
Ireland, in the name and on 
the behalf of his majesty. 

A PROCLAMATION. f 

George, P. R. — Whereas* in 
diverse parts of Great Britain* 
meetings of large numbers of his 
majesty’s subjects have been held 
upon the requisition of persons 
vmo, or some of whom* have* 
together with others, by sedi- 
tious and treasonable speeches 
addressed to the persons assem- 
bled, endeavoured to bring into 
hatred and contempt the govern- 
ment and constitution established 
in this realm, and particularly the 
Commons House of Parliament* 
and to excite disobedience to the 
laws* and insurrection against his 
majesty’s authority. 

Ana whereas it hath been re- 
presented unto ns* that at one of 
such meetings the persons there 
assembled, in gross violation ef 
the law* did attempt to constitute 
and appoint* and did as much aa 
in them lay constitute and ap- 
point, a person, then nominated* 
to sit in their name and on their 
behalf in the Commons House of 
Parliament; and there is reason 
to believe that other meetings are 
about to be held for the like un- 
lawful purpose. 

And whereas many wieked and 
seditious 
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seditious writings have been 
printed, published and indus- 
triously circulated, tending to 
promote the several purposes 
aforesaid, and to raise groundless 
jealousies and discontents in the 
minds of his majesty’s faithful 
and loval subjects. 

And whereas we have been 
farther given to understand, that 
with a view of the better enabling 
themselves to carry into effect 
the wicked purposes aforesaid, in 
some parts of tne kingdom, men, 
clandestinely and unlawfully as- 
sembled, have practised military 
training and exercise. 

And whereas the welfare and 
happiness of this kingdom do, 
under Divine Providence, chiefly 
depend upon a due submission to 
the laws, a just reliance on the 
integrity and wisdom of parlia- 
ment, and a steady perseverance 
in that attachment to the govern- 
ment and constitution of the 
realm, which has ever prevailed 
in the minds of the people there- 
of : and whereas there is nothing 
which we so earnestly wish as to 
preserve the public peace and 
prosperity, and to secure to all 
nis majesty’s liege subjects the 
entire enjoyment of their rights 
and liberties. 

We, therefore, being resolved 
to repress the wicked, seditious 
and treasonable practices afore- 
said, have thought fit, in the 
name and on the behalf of his 
majesty, and by and with the ad- 
vice of his majesty’s privy coun- 
cil, to issue this our Royal Pro- 
clamation, solemnly warning all 
his majesty's liege subjects to 
guard against every attempt to 
overthrow the law and to subvert 
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the government so happily esta- 
blished within this realm ; and to 
abstain from every measure in- 
consistent with the peace and 
good order of society, and ear- 
nestly exhorting them, at all 
times and to the utmost of their 
power, to avoid and discounte- 
nance all proceedings tending to 
produce the evil effects above de- 
scribed. 

And we do strictly enjoin all 
his majesty’s loving subjects to 
forbear from the practice of all 
such military training and exer- 
cise as aforesaid, as they shall 
answer the contrary thereof at 
their peril. 

And we do charge and com- 
mand all sheriffs, justices of the 
eace, chief magistrates of cities, 
oroughs and corporations, and 
all other magistrates throughout 
Great Britain, that they do, with- 
in their respective jurisdictions, 
make diligent inquiry in order to 
discover and bring to justice the 
authors and printers of such 
wicked and seditious writings a a 
aforesaid, and all who shall cir- 
culate the same ; and that they 
do use their best endeavours to 
bring to justice all persons who 
have been or may be guilty of ut- 
tering seditious speeches and ha- 
rangues, and all persons con- 
cerned in any riots or unlawful 
assemblies, which, on whatever 
pretext they may be grounded, 
are not only contrary to law, but 
dangerous to the most important 
interests of the kingdom. 

Given at the court at Carlton- 
house, this 30th day of July, 
1819, and in the 59th year of lus 
majesty's reign. 

God save the King. 

Thanks 
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Thanks of the Prince Regent to 
the Manchester Magistrates and 
Yeomanry . 

Whitehall , Au*. 21. 
My Lord, — Having laid before 
the Prince Regent the accounts 
transmitted to me from Manches- 
ter of the proceedings at that 
place on Monday last, I have 
been commanded by his royal 
highness to request that your 
lordship will express to the ma- 
gistrates of the county palatine of 
Lancaster, who attended on that 
day, the great satisfaction de- 
rived by his royal highness from 
their prompt, decisive and effi- 
cient measures for the preserva- 
tion of the public tranquillity; 
and likewise that your lordship 
will communicate to major Traf- 
ford his royal highness’s high ap- 
probation of the support and as- 
sistance to the civil power afford- 
ed on that occasion by himself 
and the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates, serv- 
ing under his command. 

I have the honour, &c . 

(Signed) Sidmouth. 

To the earl of Derby, &c. &c. &c. 

Knowsley. 

N. B. A similar letter was ad- 
dressed to lord Stamford, re- 
specting the Cheshire magistrates 
and yeomanry. 

Papers relating to the Congress at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in October and 
November , 1818. 

No. I. — Convention between his 
Britannic majesty and his most 
Christian majesty, for the eva- 
cuation of the French territory 
by the allied troops. — Signed 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. October 9, 
1818 . 


In the name of the Most Holy 
and Undivided Trinity. 

Their majesties the emperor of 
Austria, the king of Prussia and 

the emperor of all the Russias, 
having repaired to Aix-la-Cha- 
elle ; and their majesties the 
ing of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and 
the king of France and Navarre, 
having sent thither their plenipo- 
tentiaries; the ministers of the 
five courts have assembled in 
conference together ; and the ple- 
nipotentiary of France having in- 
timated, that in consequence of 
the state of France and the faith- 
ful execution of the treaty of No- 
vember 20, 1815, his most Chris- 
tian majesty was desirous that the 
military occupation stipulated by 
the fifth article of the said treaty, 
should cease as soon as possible, 
the ministers of the courts of 
Austria, Great Britain, Prussia 
and Russia, after having in con- 
cert with the said plenipotentiary 
of France, maturely examined 
every thing that could have an 
influence on such an important 
decision, have declared, that 
their sovereigns would admit the 
principle of the evacuation of the 
French territory at the end of the 
third year of the occupation ; and 
wishing to confirm this resolution 
by a formal convention, and to 
secure, at the same time, the de- 
finitive execution of the said 
treaty of November 20, 1815, — 
his majesty the king of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, on the one part, and his 
majesty the king of France and 
Navarre on the other part, have, 
for this purpose, named as their 
plenipotentiaries, viz. His majesty 
the king of the united kingdom 
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of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
right hon. Robert Stewart, vis- 
count Castlereagh, knight of the 
most noble and illustrious order 
of the Garter, a member of the 
imperial parliament of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, colonel of the 
Londenderry regiment of militia, 
a member of his Britannic majes- 
ty’s most honourable privy coun- 
cil, and his principal secretary -of 
state for foreign afiairs, &c. &c. 
and the most excellent and most 
illustrious lord Arthur, duke, 
marquis and earl of Wellington, 
marquia Douro, viscount Wel- 
lington of Takvera and of Wel- 
lington, and baron Douro of 
Wellesley ; a member of his Bri- 
tannic majesty’* most honourable 

E 'vy council, a field marshal of 
forces, colonel of the royal 
regiment of horse-guards, knight 
of the most noble and most illus- 
trious order of the Garter, and 
knight grand cross of the most 
honourable military order of the 
Bath ; prince of Waterloo, duke 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, and a gran- 
dee of Spain^ of the first class, 
duke of Vittoria; marquis of 
Torres Vedras, conde of Vimeira 
in Portugal, knight of the most 
ilhistrioua order of the Golden 
Fleece, of the military order of 
St- Ferdinand of Spain, knight 
grand cross of the imperial mili- 
order of Maria Theresa, 
knight grand cross of the military 
order or Saint George of Rossis, 
of the -first class, knkrht Brand 
cross of the voya) and nsKtary 
n i wr of the Tower and Sword m 
Postugal, knight grand' eras of 
the royal and military order of 
the Sword of Sweden, Sse. Ste. 
he.— And hi* majesty the king of 
Fiance and Navarre, the sieur 


Armand Emanuel du Pfosti* 
Richelieu, duke of RicheHeu, 
peer of France, knight of the 
royal and military order of Saint 
Louis, of the royal order of the 
Legion of Honour, and of the 
orders of Saint Andrew, Saint 
Alexander Ne-wsky, Saint Anne, 
Saint Wledimir and Saint George 
of Russia ; bis first gentleman of 
the chamber, his minister and 
secretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs, and president of the council 
of his ministers ; — who, after 
having mutually communicated 
to each other their respective full 
powers, found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed upon the 
following articles : 

Art. I — The troops composing 
the army of occupation shall be 
withdrawn from the territory of 
France by the 30th of November 
next, or sooner, if possible* 

Art. II, — The strong p&oes 
and fortresses which the said 
troops occupy, shall be given up 
to commissioners named for that 
purpose by his most Christian 
majesty, in the state in which 
they were at the time of their oc- 
cupation, conformably to the 
ninth article of the convention 
concluded in execution of the 
fifth article of the treaty of No- 
vember 20, 1815. 

Art. III.— The sum destined to 
provide for the pay, the equip- 
ment and the clothing of tne 
troops of the army ef occupation, 
shall be paid, in all cases, up to 
the 30th of November next, or 
the same footing on which it has 
existed same the 1st of Deeekn- 
ber, 1817. 

Art* IV.-r-All the account* be- 
tween France and the allied 
powers having been regulated and 
settled 

II 
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settled, the sum to be paid by 
France to complete the execution 
of the fourth article of the treaty 
of November 20th, (815, is defi- 
nitively fixed at 265 millions of 
franca. 

Art. V. — Of this sum the 
amount of 100 millions, effective 
value, shall be paid by inscrip- 
tions of rentes on the great book 
of the public debt of France, 
bearing interest from the 22nd of 
September, 1818. The said in- 
scriptions shall be received at the 
rate of the funds on Monday the 
5th of October, 1818. 

Art. VI.—' The remaining 165 
millions shall be paid by nine 
monthly instalments, commencing 
on the 6th of January next, by 
bills on the housea of Hope and 
Co. arid Baring, Brothers and 
Co., which, as well as the in- 
scription of rentes, mentioned in 
the above article, shall be deli* 
vered to commissioners of the 
courts of Austria,. Great Britain, 
Prussia and Russia, by the royal 
treasury of France, at the time 
of the complete and definitive 
evacuation of the French terri- 
tory. 

Art. TIL— At the same period 
the commissioners of the said 
courts shall deliver to the royal 
treasury of France the six bonds 
not yet discharged, which shall 
remain in their hands, of the fif- 
teen bonds delivered conformably 
to the second article of the con- 
vention. concluded for the execu- 
tion a£ the fourth article of the 
treaty of November 20th, 1815. 
The eald coounissioners shall, at 
thedaifeediaie, deliver the inscrip- 
tion, of seven millions of rentes > 
created, in virtue, of the eighth 
article of the said convention. 


CHRONICLE, m 

Art. VIII, — The present eon* 
vention shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications thereof exchanged at 

Aix-la-Chapelle in the space of a 
fortnight, or sooner if possible.— 
In witness whereof the respective 
plenipotentiaries have signed the 
same, and have thereunto affixed 
the seal of their arms. Done at 
Aix la-Chapelle, the 9th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord 
1818. 

(L. SA Castlereagh. 

?L. S.) Wellington. 

(L. S.) Richelieu. 

No. II. — Protocol between the 
five Cabinets, signed at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, the 3rd of Novem- 
ber, 1818. 

The duke de Richelieu repre- 
sented at the conference, that 
the terms for the payment of the 
265 millions to be furnished by 
France, according to the conven- 
tion of the 9th of October, hav- 
ing been fixed at very near pe- 
riods, a too rapid exportation of 
specie has been occasioned, which 
tends to produce a depreciation 
in the inscriptions of rentes * 
eaually injurious to the interests 
or all the contracting parties. 
To remedy this inconvenience, 
the duke ae Richelieu proposed 
tfie follqwing arrangements 

1st. That the 165 millions 
which France ought to discharge, 
according to the sixth article of 
the convention, by nine equal 
monthly instalments* from thq 
6th of January to the 6th of Sep- 
tember next, shall be paid* by 
twelve monthly instalments, iron* 
the 6th of January to the 6th of 
December inclusive ; the interest 
for. the. delay of three months 

being 
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being made good by France, at vernment entered into with Messrs* 
the rate of five per cent. Baring, for the part of the pay- ' 

2d. That the 100 millions to ments stipulated by the conven- 
be discharged by inscriptions of tion of the 9th of October, which 
rentes , according to the fifth arti- accrue to the said government, 
cle o ' the said convention, and (Signed) Metternich. 
for which the different govern- Castlereagh. 

ments have treated with Messrs. .Wellington. 

Baring and Hope, shall be reali- Hardenberg. 

zed by payments made at the Bernstorff. 

same epochs, and with the same Nesselrode. 

allowance of interest, by the Capo dTstria. 

drawers, on account of the de- « , . . , , „ . ■ 

lay which shall be granted them. Subjoined to the Protocol of the 
3. That arrangements shall be November, 1818. 

adopted with the above-men- If the Prussian government 
tioned houses, in order that the consents to the proposed modifi- 
bills drawn upon them, conform- cations of the pecuniary stipula- 
ably to Article VI. may be paid tions of the convention of the 9th 
in assets at the different places of October, it is in the threefold 
which may suit the convenience supposition— 1st. That its private 
of the governments interested, in arrangement with Messrs. Hope 
such a manner as to effect their and Co., and Baring, Brothers, 
discharge, and avoid the removal and Co., remain entire, except 
of too great a mass of specie. with regard to such modifications 

M. M. the ministers and pleni- as the Prussian government may 
potentiaries of Austria, Great ultimately agree upon with those 
Britain, Prussia and Russia, w ere houses.— 2nd. That the loss which 
unanimously of opinion to admit may result from the proposed 
the proposition of the duke of payment in assets, upon foreign 
Richelieu, with the proviso that, places, shall be made good to the 
with respect to Article III. par- allied sovereigns ; and — 3rd. That 
ticular arrangements shall be con- the guarantee already stipulated 
tracted wath Messrs. Baring and for the payments agreed upon, 
Hope, to fix the terms on which shall also extend to the more re- 
the assets in foreign funds shall mote periods now required. * 
be accepted; and also that, in 

order to facilitate these arrange- No. IIL—Protocol between the 
ments, Mr. Baring should be five Cabinets. Aix-la-Chapelle, 
invited to come to Aix-la-Cha- Nov. 11, 1818. 
pelle, to take measures for that According to Articles 5 and 6, 
purpose, in concert with the per- of the convention signed on the 
sons charged with this business. 9th of October last, between 
Prince Hardenberg moreover France and the courts of Austria, 
placed on the Protocol the sub- Great Britain, Prussia and Rus- 
joined observations and reserva- sia, the sum of 265 millions of 
tions, relative to the private ar- francs (still remaining to be paid 
rangement that the Prussian go- by France for the entire fulfil- 
ment 
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went of the 4th article of the 

treaty of the 20th of November, 
1815), is to be liquidated and 
discharged by the inscription of 
a rente of 6,615,944* francs in the 
“ Grand Livrc ” of the public debt 
of France, and by the immediate 
delivery of bills, forming a total 
of 165 millions of francs, real va- 
lue ; the said bills payable at Paris, 
drawn by the treasury of France, 
and accepted by the firms of H ope 
and Co. Baring, Brothers, and Co. 
becoming due monthly, on the 6th 
of each month, reckoning from 
the 6th of January next, to the 
6th of September, inclusive. 

By an arrangement which his 
excellency field marshal the duke 
of Wellington signed, in the name 
of the courts of Austria, Great 
Britain, Prussia and Russia, on 
the 12th of last month, with the 
said firms of Hope and Co., Ba- 
ring, Brothers, and Co., the be- 
fore-mentioned sum of 6,615,944 
francs of rente, has been made 
over to those houses for the actual 
sum of 98,01 5,210 francs, payable 
by means of. their engagements 
due by ninths, and at the same 
periods as those agreed upon for 
the payments to be made by the 
treasury of France. 

His excellency the duke of 
Richelieu having represented to 
the ministers of the courts of 
Austria, Great Britain, Prussia 
and Russia, that the state of cir- 
culation, and the service of the 
public funds at Paris, required 
some still greater modification of 
the preceding arrangements, than 
that which had been agreed upon 
in the Protocol of the 3rd of No- 
vember last, and the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the five courts, after 
taking the said state of affairs into 
Vol. LXI. 


consideration, have adopted the 

following arrangements : — 1st. 
The bills of the treasury of 
France on Messrs. Hope and Co., 
and Baring, Brothers, and Co., 
which, according to Article 6 of 
the convention of the 9th of Oc- 
tober, are to be delivered to the 
commissioners of the four courts, 
shall be made payable in eighteen 
equal instalments, beginning on 
the 6th of January next, till the 
6 th of June, 1820, inclusive. 2nd. 
The amount on account of in- 
terest, to Vhich the courts of 
Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, 
Russia and other participating 
states, may become entitled, in 
consequence of the extension of 
the periods of payment stipulated 
in the foregoing paragraph, shall 
be paid by the French govern- 
ment into the hands pf the com- 
missioners of the four courts at 
Paris. — 3rd. The securities given 
by the firms of Hope and Co., 
Baring, Brothers, and Co., in 
pursuance of the treaties they 
concluded with his excellency 
field-marshal the duke ofWelling- 
ton on the 12th of last month, 
shall be equally payable in eigh- 
teen instalments, beginning from 
the 6th of January next, till the 
6th of June, 1820, inclusive. — 
4th. The interest to which the 
courts of Austria, Great Britain, 
Prussia, Russia and other parti- 
cipating states may become en- 
titled, in consequence of the ex- 
tension of the periods of payment 
stipulated in paragraph three be- 
fore-mentioned, shall be paid by 
Messrs. Hope and Co., Baring, 
Brothers, and Co., into the hands 
of the Commissioners of the said 
courts at Paris.— 5th. The ba- 
lance of the interest to be paid in 
K pursuance 
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pursuance of paragraph two and 
lour before-mentioned, shall be 
settled with the commissioners of 
the said powers, and the amount 
thereof liquidated at the end of 
every three months. — 6th. When 
the French treasury -bills, or those 
of Messrs. Hope and Co., Baring, 
Brothers, and Co., become due, 
the latter shall be at liberty to pay 
the bearers thereof, as much as one 
half of the amount of the said bills 
by bills of exchange, indorsed 
by them, upon one or more of the 
places hereafter mentioned, viz. 
Hamburgh, Amsterdam, London, 
Frankfort and Augsbourg ; those 
bills of exchange to have in no 
case less than thirty days, nor 
more than three months to run, 
dating from the day of their deli- 
very. The value of the franc is 
to be determined at each pay- 
ment by the medium rate of the 
exchange at Paris, during the 
thirty days open (jours de bourse) 
which snail have preceded the 
day of payment. When two dif- 
ferent rates shall be quoted for 
the same day, the medium be- 
tween the two is to be taken as 
the price for the day. With re- 
ference to bills of exchange which 
may have more than thirty days 
to run, and less than three 
months, the average must be 
taken between the rates quoted 
for the two periods. It is more- 
over fully understood, that the 
firms of Hope and Co., Baring, 
Brothers, and Co., remain respon- 
sible for the payment of the bills 
of exchange delivered in virtue 
of the arrangement before men- 
tioned. — 7th. In order to faci- 
litate the execution of the above 
paragraph 6, due notice is to be 
affixed on the bills delivered to 


the commissioners of the four 
courts, of the liberty allowed to 
pay the said bills, partly in cash, 
and partly by bills of exchange, 
in conformity to the preceding 
stipulations* — 8th. It is fully un- 
derstood, that Messrs. Hope and 
Co., Baring, Brothers, and Co., 
may at any time liquidate their 
engagements by anticipation, at 
the rate of 5 per cent discount 
per annum. 

Previously to proceeding to 
the signature of the present Pro- 
tocol, prince Hardenberg, the 
Prussian minister plenipotentiary, 
reproduced and demanded the in- 
sertion in the Protocol, of the ac- 
companying observations and ex- 
ceptions, similar to those con- 
signed to that of the 3rd of 
November. Field-marshal the 
duke of Wellington undertook to 
conclude with Messrs. Hope and 
Co., Baring, Brothers, and Co., a 
new arrangement conformable to 
the contents of the present Pro- 
tocol. 

(Signed) Metternich. 

Richelieu. 

Castlereagh. 

Wellington. 

Hardenberg. 

Bernstorff. 

Nesselrode. 

Capo d’Istria. 

No. IV. — Protocol signed at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 15th 
November 1818, by the Ple r 
nipotentiaries of the. Courts 
of Austria, France, Great 
BritainjtPrussia and Russia. 

The ministers of Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Prussia 
and Russia, in pursuance of the 
exchange of the ratifications of 
the convention signed on the 

9th 
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9th of October, relative to the 
evacuation of the French ter- 
ritory by the foreign troops, 
and after having addressed to 
each other the notes of which 
copies are annexed, have assem- 
bled in conference, to take into 
consideration the relations which 
ought to be established in the 
actual state of aflairs, between 
'France and the co-subscribing 
powers of the treaty of peace of 
the 20th of November 1815 — re- 
lations which, by assuring to 
France the place that belongs to 
her in the European system, will 
bind her more closely to the pa- 
cific and benevolent views in 
which all the sovereigns partici- 
pate, and will thus consoliaate the 
general tranquillity* 

After having maturely investi- 
gated the conservative principles 
of the great interests which con- 
stitute the order of things esta- 
blished in Europe, under the 
auspices of Divine Providence, 
by the treaty of Paris of the 30th 
of May 1814, the recfa of Vienna, 
and the treaty of peace of the 
-year 1815, the courts subscribing 
the present act, do, accordingly, 
unanimously acknowledge and 
declare : — 

1. That they are firmly resolved 
never to depart, neither in their 
mutual relations, nor in those 
which bind them to other states, 
from the principle of intimate 
union which has hitherto presided 
over all their common relations 
and interests— a union rendered 
more strong and indissoluble by 
the bonds of Christian fraternity 
which the sovereigns have formed 
among themselves. 

2. That this union, which is 
the more real and durable, inas- 


much As it depends on no sepa* 
rate interest or temporary com-* 
bination, can only have for its 
object the maintenance of general 
peace, founded on a religious re- 
spect for the engagements con- 
tained in the treaties, and for the 
whole of the rights resulting 
therefrom. 

3. That France, associated with 
other powers by the restoration 
of the legitimate monarchical and 
constitutional power, engages 
henceforth to concur in the main- 
tenance and consolidation of a 
system which has given peace to 
Europe, and which can alone in- 
jure its duration. 

4. That if, for the better attain-* 
ing the above declared object, the 
powers which have concurred in 
the present act should judge it 
necessary to establish particular 
meetings, either of the sovereigns 
themselves, or of their respective 
ministers and plenipotentiaries, 
there to treat in common of then* 
own interests, in so far as they 
have reference to the object of 
their present deliberations, the 
time and place of these meetings 
shall, on each occasion, be pre- 
viously fixed by means of diplo- 
matic communications ; and that 
in the case of these meetings hav- 
ing for their object affairs spe- 
cially connected with the interests 
of the other states of Europe, 
they shall only take place in pur- 
suance of a formal invitation on 
the part of such of those states as 
the said afiairs may concern, and 
under the express reservation of 
their right or direct participation 
therein, either directly or by 
their plenipotentiaries. 

5. That the resolutions con- 
tained in the present act shall be 

K 2 made 
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made known to all the courts of 
Europe, by the annexed decla- 
ration, which shall be considered 
as sanctioned by the Protocol, 
and forming part thereof. 

Done in quintuple, and reci- 
procally exchanged in the origi- 
nal, by the subscribing cabinets. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Nov. 15, 1818. 

( Signed) Metternich. 

Richelieu. 

Castlereagh. 

Wellington. 

Hardenberg. 

Bernstorff. 

Nesselrode. 

Capo dTstria. 

No. V.— Copy of the Note ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Ri- 
chelieu by the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Courts of Aus- 
tria, Great Britain, Prussia 
and Russia, on the 4th of 
November, 1818. 

The undersigned ministers of 
the cabinets of Austria, Great 
Britain, Prussia and Russia, have 
received orders from their august 
masters to address to his excel- 
lency the duke of Richelieu the 
following communication: — 
Called by the fifth article of 
the treaty of the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1815, to examine, in concert 
with his majesty the king of 
France, whether the military oc- 
cupation of a part of the French 
territory, stipulated by the said 
treaty, might cease at the end of 
the third year, or ought to be 
prolonged to the end of the fifth, 
their majesties the Emperor of 
Austria, the king of Prussia and 
the emperor of all the Russias, 
have repaired to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and have charged their ministers 
to assemble there, in conference 


with the plenipotentiaries of their 
majesties the King of France and 
the king of Great Britain, in order 
to proceed to the examination of 
this important question. 

In this examination the atten- 
tion of the ministers and pleni- 
potentiaries had for its particular 
object the internal situation of 
France; it was said to be di- 
rected to the execution of the 
engagements contracted by the 
French government towards the 
co-subscribing powers to the 
treaty of the 20th of November, 
1815. 

The internal state of France 
having long been the subject of 
serious deliberations in the cabi- 
nets, and the plenipotentiaries 
assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle 
having mutually communicated 
the opinions which they had 
formed in that respect, the au- 
gust sovereigns, after having 
weighed these opinions in their 
wisdom, have recognised with 
satisfaction, that the order of 
things happily established in 
France, by the restoration of the 
legitimate and constitutional mo- 
narchy, and the success which 
has hitherto crowned the paternal 
care of his most Christian ma- 
jesty, fully justify the hope of a 
progressive consolidation of that 
order of things so essential to 
the repose and prosperity of 
France, and so strictly connected 
with the great interests of Eu- 
rope. ' 

With regard to the execution 
of the engagements, the commu- 
nications which, since the open- 
ing of the conferences, the ple- 
nipotentiary of his most Chris- 
tian majesty has addressed to 
the ministers of the other powers 

have 
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have left no doubt on this ques- 
tion, as they prove that the 
French government has fulfilled, 
with the most scrupulous and 
honourable punctuality, all the 
clauses of the treaties and con- 
ventions of the 20th of Novem- 
ber, and propose with respect to 
those clauses the fulfilment of 
which was reserved for more 
remote periods, arrangements 
which are satisfactory to all the 
contracting parties. 

Such being the results of the 
examination of these grave ques- 
tions, their imperial and royal 
majesties congratulated them- 
selves, that they have only to 
listen to those sentiments and 
those personal wishes which in- 
duced them to put an end to a 
measure which disastrous circum- 
stances, and the necessity of pro- 
viding for their own security and 
that of Europe, could alone have 
dictated to them. 

From that moment the august 
sovereigns resolved to cause the 
military occupation of the French 
territory to be discontinued; and 
the convention of the 9th of Oc- 
tober sanctioned this resolution. 
They regard this solemn act as 
the final completion of the gene- 
ral peace. 

Considering now as the first 
of their duties, that of preserv- 
ing to their people the benefits 
which that peace assures to them, 
and to maintain in their integrity 
the transactions which have esta- 
blished and consolidated it, their 
imperial and royal majesties 
flatter themselves that his most 
Christian majesty, animated by 
the same sentiments, will receive 
with l lie interest which he at- 
taches to eyery thing tending to 


the welfarq of mankind and to 
the glory and prosperity of his 
country, the proposition which 
their imperial and royal majesties 
address to him, to unite hence- 
forth his councils and his efforts 
to those which they will not 
cease to devote to so salutary a 
work. 

Thp undersigned, charged to 
request the duke of Richelieu to 
convey the wish of their august 
sovereigns to the knowledge of 
the king his master, at the same 
time invite his excellency to take 
art in their present and future 
eliberations, consecrated to the 
maintenance of the peace, the 
treaties on which it is founded, 
the rights and mutual relations 
established or confirmed by these 
treaties and recognised by all 
the European powers. 

In transmitting to the duke of 
Richelieu this solemn proof of 
the confidence which their august 
sovereigns have placed in the 
wisdom of the king of France 
and in the loyalty of the French 
nation, the undersigned are or- 
dered to add the expression of 
the unalterable attachment which 
their imperial and royal majesties 
profess towards the person of his 
most Christian majesty and his 
family, and of the sincere interest 
which they never cease to take in 
the tranquillity and happiness of 
his kingdom. 

They have the honour, at the 
same time, to offer to the duke 
of Richelieu the assurance of 
their very particular considera- 
tion. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Nov. 4, 1818. 

(Signed) 

Metternich. 

Castlereagh. 

Well- 
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Wellington. 

Hardenberg. 

Bernstorff. 

Nesselrode. 

Capo d’Istria. 

No. VI.— Copy of the Note of 
M. the Duke of Richelieu, in 
answer to that of the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of the courts of Aus- 
tria, of Great Britain, of Prus- 
sia, and of Russia. Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Nov. 12, 1818. 

The undersigned minister and 
secretary of state to his most 
Christian majesty, has received 
the communication which their 
excellencies the ministers of the 
cabinets of Austria, of Great 
Britain, of Prussia and of Rus- 
sia, did him the honour of ad- 
jdressing to him on the 4th of this 
month, by order of their august 
sovereigns. He hastened to 
make it known to the king his 
master. His majesty has re- 
ceived with real satisfaction, this 
new proof of the confidence and 
friendship of the sovereigns who 
have taken part in the delibera- 
tions at Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
justice which they render to his 
constant cares for the happiness 
of France, and above all to the 
loyalty of his people, has deeply 
touched his heart. Looking hack 
to the pas£, and observing that at 
po other period, any other nation 
has been able to fulfil with a 
most scrupulous fidelity engage- 
ments such as France had con- 
tracted, the king has felt that it 
was indebted for this new kind 
of glory to the influence of the 
institutions which govern it ; and 
he sees with joy, that the conso- 
lidation of these institutions is 
considered by his august allies to 


be no less advantageous to the 
repose of Europe, man essential 
to the prosperity of France. 
Considering tnat tne first of his 
duties is, to endeavour to perpe- 
tuate and augment, by all the 
means in his power, the benefits 
which the complete re-establish- 
ment of general peace promises 
to all nations ; persuaded that the 
intimate union of governments is 
the surest pledge of its duration ; 
and that France, which could not 
remain a stranger to a system, 
the whole force of which must 
spring from a perfect unanimity 
of principle and action, will join 
the association with her charac- 
teristic frankness ; and that her 
concurrence must add strength 
to the well-founded hope of the 
happy results which such an alli- 
ance must produce for the benefit 
of mankind, his most 'Christian 
majesty most, readily accepts the 
proposal made to him of uniting 
nis councils and his efforts with 
those of their majesties, for the 
purpose of accomplishing the sa- 
lutary work which they have in 
view. He has, therefore, autho- 
rized the undersigned to take 
part in all the deliberations of 
their ministers and plenipotentia- 
ries for the object of consolidati- 
ng the peace, of securing the 
maintenance of the treaties on 
which it rests, and of guaranteeing 
the mutual rights and relations 
established by these same trea- 
ties and recognized by all the 
states of Europe. 

Hie undersigned, while he begs 
their excellencies to have the 
goodness to transmit to their 
august sovereigns the expression 
of the intentions and sentiments 
of the king his master, has the 
honoujr 
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honour of offering them the as- 
surance of his highest consider- 
ation. 

(Signed) Richelieu. 

No. VII. Declaration of the 
five Cabinets. Signed at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Nov. 15, 
1818. 

At the period of completing 
the pacification of Europe by the 
resolution of withdrawing the 
foreign troops from the french 
territory, and when there is an 
end of those measures of pre- 
caution which unfortunate cir- 
cumstances had rendered neces- 
sary, the ministers and plenipo- 
tentiaries of their majesties the 
emperor of Austria, the king of 
France, the king of Great Britain, 
the king of Prussia and the em- 
peror ot all the Russias, have re- 
ceived orders from their sove- 
reigns to make known to all the 
courts of Europe the results of 
their meeting at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and with that view to publish the 
following declaration : — 

The convention of the 9th of 
October, which definitely regu- 
lated the execution of the en- 
gagements agreed to in the treaty 
of peace of November 20, 1815, 
is considered by the sovereigns 
who concurred therein as the ac- 
complishment of the work of 
peace, and as the completion of 
the political .system destined to 
ensure its solidity. 

The intimate union established 
among the monarchs who are 
joint parties to this system by 
their own principles, no less than 
by the interests of their people, 
offers to Europe the most sacred 
pledge of its future tranquillity. 
The object of this union is as 


simple as it is great andaalutary. 

It does not tend to any new poli- 
tical combination— to any change 
in the relations sanctioned by ex- 
isting treaties. Calm and con- 
sistent in its proceedings, it has 
no other object than the mainte- 
nance of peace, and the guarantee 
of those transactions on which 
the peace was founded and con- 
solidated. 

The sovereigns, in forming this 
august union, have regarded as 
its fundamental basis, their inva- 
riable resolution never to depart, 
either among themselves or in 
their relations with other states, 
from the strictest observation of 
the principles of the right of 
nations; principles which, in their 
application to a state of perma- 
nent peace, can alone effectually 
guarantee, the independence of 
each government and the sta- 
bility of the general association. 

Faithful to these principles, the 
sovereigns will maintain them 
equally in those meetings at 
which they may be personally 
present, or in those which shall 
take place among their ministers ; 
whether they be for the purpose 
of discussing in common their 
own interests, or whether they 
shall relate to questions in which 
other governments shall formally 
claim their interference. The 
same spirit which will direct their 
councils and reign 4n their diplo- 
matic communications, will pre- 
side also at these meetings ; and 
the repose of the world will be 
constantly their motive and their 
end. 

It is with these sentiments that 
the sovereigns have consummated 
the work to which they were 
called. They will not cease to 
^ labour 
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labour for its confirmation and 
perfection. They solemnly ac- 
knowledge, that their duties to* 
wards God and the people whom 
they govern, make it peremptory 
on them to give to the world, as 
far as is in their power, an example 
of justice, of concord and of mo- 
deration ; happy in the power of 
consecrating, from henceforth, all 
their efforts to protect the arts 
of peace, to increase the internal 
prosperity of their states, and to 
awaken those sentiments of reli- 
gion and morality, whose influ- 
ence has been but too much en- 
feebled by the misfortune of the 
times. 

( Signed ) Metternich. 

Richelieu. 

Castlereagh. 

Wellington. 

Hardenberg. 

Bernstorff. 

Nesselrode. 

Capo d’Istria. 

Ordinance of the Senate rf Lu - 

beck, dated December 2, 1818. 

To prevent the citizens of Lu- 
beck who contribute towards the 
support of the state, from being 
injured, the senate has decreed*— 
That all strangers and Jews are 
prohibited from carrying on 
trade within the jurisdiction of 
the city. 

For the first offence they are 
to pay a heavy penalty, and the 
loss of their goods For the se- 
cond offence they are not to be 
permitted to dwell in the city, 
and themselves and families are 
to be sent to Moisling, or else- 
where. 

Every citizen and inhabitant is 
hereby required to refuse their 


assistance to strangers and jew* 
in carrying on an unlawful trade; 
and all offenders in this respect 

shall be subject to a heavy pe- 
nalty, or imprisonment ; and for 
a second offence, a still heavier 
punishment shall be inflicted : 
and if the offender is a citizen, 
he shall lose his citizenship. 

It shall be lawful for the guild 
of Grocers, after information has 
been given to the magistrates, 
and with one of their officers, to 
enter the houses where such un- 
lawful traffic is carried on, or 
suspected to be carried on ; and 
if such traffic should be found to 
exist, the above regulations are 
to be carried into effect. 

All superintending officers of 
trade and navigation are to be 
particularly vigilant in discover- 
ing such unlawful traffic, and are 
referred to the decrees of 1768 
and 1778, and other ordinances. 

This decree is to be printed, 
and made public in all the inns 
and beer-houses ; and to be made 
known to all Jews resident at 
present in this city ; and the 
proper officers are required to 
act according to the spirit of this 
publication. 

Given in the senate, on the 2d 
day of December, 1818. 

Ordinance of the King of Spain 
addressed to the Prime Minister 
and General Secretary of State • 

Most Excellent Sir;— 1 The King 
our sovereign, to whom I gave 
in due time an account of what I 
was directed to do by the royal 
order of the 2Srd of November 
last, respecting the urgent neces- 
sity of finding some means for 
preventing those evils which had 
accrued 
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accrued iu the dominions of his 
majesty beyond sea, in which 
turbulent individuals of foreign 
nations have arrived, for the pur- 
pose of taking part in the insur- 
rection, to which they have con- 
tributed both by their personal 
services and their intrigues, and 
have supplied the insurgents with 
arms, ammunition, ships, and other 
aids of war, and without which 
war could not exist in many of 
those provinces ; his majesty 
thought prbper to command, that 
the supreme council of war 
should deliberate on what should 
be offered, or should appear con- 
nected with those facts which 
that department had already in 
its possession, relative to this 
subject. In consequence, the 
council made a report on the 22d 
of December last, demonstrating 
die imperious necessity which 
existed fbr punishing with all the 
rigour of the laws such foreigners 
as might be taken with arms in 
their hands, in the American do- 
minions, under the banners of the 
insurgents, and such as should 
be found supplying them with 
arznB, ammunition, or ships, add- 
ing thereby fuel to the devouring 
fire of the insurrection, which 
unfortunately still exists in some 
points r of those valuable posses- 
sions/* and proposing by such ini- 
quitous and detestable means to 
build their own fortune on the 
hiin and total destruction of these 
incautious subjects of his ma- 
jesty. At the same. time it was 
agreed that justice, policy and 
equity,' cried out with one voice 
for the adoption of this system, 
notwithstanding the well known 
feelings of radrcy which reign in 
thp heart of the king, in order 


that the benign clemency and 
pardons which his majesty, by 
virtue of his sovereign power, 
and in mitigation of the severity 
of the laws, has thought proper 
to grant in favour of those mise- 
rable subjects who were to be 
treated as deluded persons, who, 
by the influence of perfidious 
suggestions, had deviated from 
the paths of honour and virtue, 
and not as persons guilty of the 
unutterable crime of treason, 
might not be extended to those 
intruding foreigners, respecting 
whom, in addition to the non-ex- 
istence, in their case, of those 
circumstances which dispose the 
mind of his majesty to exercise 
clemency towards his own sub- 
jects, it is well known that simi- 
lar acts of clemency, though vo- 
luntary on the part of his majesty, 
merely had the effect of inviting 
to partake of it such persons as 
were expressly included in them, 
while they attributed the obliga- 
tion to motives which did not, 
and could not, exist in the mind 
of his majesty at the time of his 
granting such pardons ; and that, 
consequently, the royal ordinance 
communicated to the vice-roys 
and captains- general of America, 
on the 30th of April in the pre- 
ceding year, ought to be modified 
so as to accord with this distinc- 
tion and view of the subject; 
informing the said functionaries, 
that on ml foreigners who should 
be taken in the insurrectionary 
provinces with arms in their 
hands and under the banners of 
the insurgents, the same punish- 
ment should be inflicted as on the 
natural subjects of the country of 
whom they had become the asso- 
ciates and coadjutors: and, lastly. 
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it was declared, that according 
to the principles of the law of 
nations, universally recognized, 
the individual foreigner who 
should introduce himself, of his 
own authority, into the territory 
of any sovereign, to disturb the 
public peace and to commit ex- 
cesses and crimes of any descrip- 
tion, subjects himself by such 
delinquency, to the authority and 
jurisdiction of the country in 
which he so offends, without his 
government having the power to 
claim him, or to interfere in any 
case. 

Therefore the King our sove- 
reign, being hereof informed, has 
been pleased to declare, once for 
all, that all foreign adventurers 
who shall be apprehended with 
arms in their hands in his domi- 
nions beyond sea, under the ban- 
ners of the insurgents, or shall 
have supplied them with the aids 
of war, shall suffer, without re- 
mission, capital punishment, and 
also the confiscation of the goods 
belonging to them in the domi- 
nions of his majesty : which pu- 
nishment is the one assigned by 
the laws for the chastisement of 
such delinquents who are not to 
be included in the acts of grace 
and the pardons which his ma- 
jesty has granted, or may grant, 
in favour of his own subjects, for 
the reasons already manifested. 

Wherefore I communicate this 
royal ordinance to your excel- 
lency for your information, and 
for its proper execution. God 
preserve your excellency many 
years. 

At the palace, Jan. 14>, 1819. 

Francisco de Eguia, 
Provisional Secretary of 
State. 


Treaty between the States of 
Buenos- Ayres and Chilu 

His excellency the supreme 
director of the United Provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata, and his 
excellency the supreme director 
of the state of Chili, in possession 
of the powers conferred on them 
by the provincial constitutions of 
the respective states, desiring to 
put a period to the tyrannical 
domination of the Spanish go- 
vernment in Peru, and to bestow 
on its inhabitants that liberty and 
independence of which they are 
so unjustly deprived, and with a 
view to giving that assistance 
which the inhabitants of Lima 
have solicited of both the con- 
tracting States, have resolved to 
conclude the present treaty. 

For this purpose the contract- 
ing parties have named as their 
plenipotentiaries, to wit : 

On the part of his excellency 
the supreme director of the 
United Provinces of the Rio de 
la Plata, Don Gregorio Fagle, 
minister of state in the depart- 
ments of the government and fo- 
reign affairs. 

And on the part of the su- 
preme director of the state of 
Chili, col. Don Antonio Jose de 
Yrisarri, officer of the legion of 
merit and minister of state : 

Who, having exchanged their 
full powers, and having found 
them in good and due form, have 
agreed upon the following arti- 
cles:— 

Art. 1. Both contracting par- 
ties, agreeing with the desire ma- 
nifested by the inhabitants of 
Peru, and especially by those of 
Lima the capital, that they should 

aid 
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Aid them with an armed force, in 
order that they may drive thence 
the Spanish government, and es- 
tablish that which shall be more 
analogous to their physical and 
moral constitution, the said two 
contracting parties oblige thein- 
selves to undertake an expedi- 
tion which for that purpose is 
already prepared in Chili. 

Art. 2. The combined army 
of the United Provinces and of 
Chili, directed against the actual 
authorities at Lima, and in aid 
of these inhabitants, shall cease 
to exist in that country the mo- 
ment it has established a govern- 
ment by the free will of the in- 
habitants, unless being required 
by that government, and being 
suitable to the circumstances of 
both the contracting parties, the 
three estates of Chili, the United 
Provinces and Lima, should 
agree that the army remain for a 
period in the same territory. In 
that case, the generals empower- 
ed, or the other ministers of Chili 
and the United Provinces, must 
treat upon this point with the 
government which shall be esta- 
blished in Lima ; the execution 
of such treaties being always 
-subject to the respective rati- 
fication of the supreme autho- 
rities of Chili ana the United 
Provinces. 

Art. S. In order to avoid all 
cause of disagreement between 
the two contracting states and 
the new one which is to be formed 
in Peru, respecting the payment 
of the expenses of the liberating 
expedition, and desirous of re- 
moving henceforth all pretext 
jwhich may be formed by the ene- 
mies of America, in order to at- 
tribute to that expedition inte- 


rested motives which are utterly 
foreign to it, both contracting 
parties agree not to treat of levy- 
ing these expenses before they 
can be arranged with the inde- 
pendent government of Lima; the 
combined army observing, both 
till then and subsequently, such 
conduct as is conformable to its 
object, which is to protect and 
not to act in hostility to these in- 
habitants, respecting all which 
both governments shall give ex- 
press orders to their respective 
generals. 

Art. 4. The statements of the 
expenses of the liberating expe- 
dition and of the Chilian squa- 
dron which conducts it, from the 
time of its passing into the Pacific 
sea for that purpose, shall be 
presented by the ministers or 
agents of tne governments of 
Chili and of the United Provinces, 
to the independent government 
of Lima, arranging with it amica- 
bly and conveniently the quanti- 
ties, periods and manners of the 
payments. 

Art. 5. The two contracting 
parties mutually guarantee the 
independence of the state which 
shall be formed in Peru, when its 
capital is liberated. 

Art. 6. The present treaty shall 
be ratified by his Excellency the 
Supreme Director of the United 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata, and 
by his Excellency the Supreme 
Director of the State of Chili, 
within the space of 60 days. 

Dated and signed in the city 
-of Buenos Ayres, on the 5th of 
Feb. 1819. 

Antonio Jose de Yrisarri. 
Gregorio Fagle. 

* Report 
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Report on the Seminole War . 

United States. Senate in Con- 
gress Feb . 24. 

Mr. Lacock, from the commit- 
tee appointed in pursuance of the 
resolution of the senate of the 
18th of December last, ix That 
the message of the president and 
documents relative to the Semi- 
nole war, be referred to a select 
committee, who shall have autho- 
rity, if necessary, to send for 
persons and papers : that said 
committee inquire relative to the 
advance of the United States 
troops into West Florida ; whe- 
ther the officers in command at 
Pensacola and St. Mark’s were 
amenable to and under the con- 
trol of Spain ; and particularly 
what circumstances existed to au- 
thorize or justify the command- 
ing general in taking possession 
of those posts.* ’ 

Reported ; — That they have, 
under the authority conferred on 
them, called for and examined 
persons and papers. The testi- 
mony obtained is herewith sub- 
mitted. The committee, after 
themost mature and dispassionate 
examination of the subject, offer 
for the consideration of the senate, 
the following narrative of facts, 
and the opinions and deductions 
clearly arising from, and growing 
out of, the facts thus presented. 
On the origin of the hostilities 
between the United States and 
the Seminole Indians, the com- 
mittee ask leave to remark, that 
the different savage tribes living 
within and on the borders of the 
Floridas, denominated Seminole 
Indians, were principally fugitives 
from the more northern tribes 


resident within the limits of the 
United States. After the treaty 
of 1814* with the Creek Indians, 
a considerable addition was made 
to the number of those fugitives, 
as the Indians who were dissatis- 
fied with the provisions of that 
treaty took refuge in the Floridas, 
cherishing, there can be little 
doubt, feelings of hostility to the 
United States. These feelings 
seem to have been strengthened 
by the influence of foreign emis- 
saries who had taken up their re- 
sidence among them ; among them, 
as the most conspicuous, were 
Alexander Arbuthnot and Robert 
C. Ambrister. In this state of 
things, it appears that the execu- 
tive department of the govern- 
ment deemed it necessary for the 
security of the frontier, to esta- 
blish a line of forts near the 
southern boundary of the United 
States, and to occupy those for- 
tifications with portions of the 
regular forces; and by these 
means peace was maintained with 
the Indians until the spring or 
summer of 1817, when the re- 
gular forces w r ere withdrawn from 
the posts on the Georgia fron- 
tier, and concentrated at Fort 
Montgomery, on the Alabama 
river, a considerable distance 
w r est of the Georgia line. But it 
seems that about tliis time a 
border warfare was commenced 
between the Seminole Indians and 
the frontier inhabitants of Geor- 
gia. It is difficult to determine 
with certainty who commenced 
those hostilities, or on whom the 
greatest injuries were inflicted : 
general Gaines, however, de- 
manded a surrender of the Indians 
who had committed outrages on 

the 
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the frontier of Georgia. With 
this demand they refused to com- 
ply , alleging that the first and the 
greatest aggressions had been 
made by the white men. In con- 
sequence of this refusal, general 
Gaines was authorized by the 
secretary of war, at his discre- 
tion, to remove the Indians still 
remaining on the lands ceded to 
the United States by the treaty 
made with the Creeks in 1814; 
in so doing he is told that it 
might be proper to retain some of 
them as hostages, until reparation 
>ras made for the depredations 
committed by the Indians. In 
pursuance ot this discretionary 
authority, general Gaines orcjered 
a detachment of near 300 men, 
under the command of major 
Twiggs, to surround and take an 
Indum village, called Fowl-town, 
about fourteen miles from Fort 
Scott, and near to the Florida 
line. This detachment arrived 
at Fowl-town in the night, and 
the Indians taking the alarm and 
flying to an adjacent swamp, 
were fired on by the detachment; 
and one man and one woman 
killed. Two Indians were made 
prisoners; the detachment re- 
turned to Fort Scott. A day or 
two afterwards, as stated by cap- 
tain McIntosh, who was of the 
party, about the same number of 
troops paid a second visit to the 
same village (as he states) for 
the purpose of obtaining property. 
While loading their waggons with 
com, and collecting horses and 
cattle, -they were fired upon by 
the Indians, and a skirmish en- 
sued in which a small loss was 
sustained on both sides. ,It is 
stated by captain Young, the to- 


pographical engineer, that this 
town contained about 45 Indian 
warriors, besides women and 
children. 

A few days after the affair of 
Fowl-town, lieutenant Scott, with 
a detachment of 40 men, 7 women 
and some children, ascending the 
Appalachicola with clothing and 
supplies for the garrison at Fort 
Scott, when within a few miles 
of that place was attacked by a 
party of Indians ; himself and his 
whole party fell victims to their 
fury, except 6 men who made 
their escape, and 1 woman made 
prisoner. 

From this time the war became 
more serious : the Indians in con- 
siderable numbers were embo- 
died, and an open attack was 
made on Fort Scott. General 
Gaines, with about 600 regular 
soldiers, was confined to the gar- 
rison. In this state of things, in- 
formation having been communi- 
cated to the war department, 
general Jackson was ordered to 
take the field ; he was advised of 
the regular and militia force, 
amounting to 1,800 men, provided 
for that service, and the estimated 
force by general Gaines of the 
enemy ^said to be 2,800 strong) ; 
and directed, if he should consi- 
der the force provided insufficient 
to beat the enemy, to call on the 
governor of the adjoining states 
for such portions of the militia as 
he might think requisite. On the 
receipt of this order, general 
Jackson, instead of observing the 
orders of the department of war, 
by calling on the governor of 
Tennessee, then in Nashville, 
near the place of his residence, 
diose to appeal (to use his own 
expressions ) 
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expressions) to the patriotism of 
the west Tennesseeans, who had 
served under him in the last war. 
One thousand mounted gun men, 
and two companies of what were 
called life guards, with the ut- 
most alacrity volunteered their 
services from the states of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and re- 
paired to his standard. Officers 
were appointed to command this 
corps by the general himself, or 
by other persons acting under 
his authority. Thus organized, 
they were mustered into the ser- 
vice of the United States. 

About the time general Jack- 
son was organizing this detach- 
ment of volunteers in the state of 
Tennessee, or, perhaps, previ- 
ously thereto, general Gaines was 
likewise employed in raising 
forces among the Creek Indians. 
There was this difference in the 
two cases — general Jackson raised 
his army in disregard of positive 
orders ; general Gaines, without 
orders, took upon himself the 
authority of raising an army of 
at least 1,600 Creek Indians, ap- 
pointing their officers, with a 
Drigadier-general at their head, 
and likewise mustering this force 
into the service of the United 
States. 

While your committee feel a 
pleasure in applauding the zeal 
and promptitude that have marked 
the military conduct of these ge- 
neral officers on many former oc- 
casions, they would feel them- 
selves wanting in their duty to 
the senate and the nation, if they 
did not express their decided dis- 
approbation of the conduct of 
the commanding generals, in the 
steps they took to raise and or- 
ganize the force employed on this 


occasion. There was no law in 
existence that authorized even 
the president of the United States 
to raise or accept the services of 
volunteers. The law passed for 
that purpose had expired in the 
year 1815. The constitution of 
the United States gives to con- 
gress exclusively, the power of 
raising armies ; and to the presi- 
dent and senate the power of ap- 
pointing the officers to command 
those armies when raised. The 
constitution, likewise, gives con- 
gress power to provide for call- 
ing forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, to suppress 
insurrections and to repel inva- 
sions ; but reserves to the States 
respectively, the appointment of 
the officers. In conformity with 
the last recited provision of the 
constitution, the congress of the 
United States have passed laws 
authorizing the president, when 
the contingencies above alluded 
to should happen, to call on the 
governors, or any militia officers 
of the respective States, for such 
portions of the militia as he might 
deem requisite for the occasion ; 
and in strict observance of these 
laws, was general Jackson ordered 
to call on the governors of the 
States adjacent to the seat of 
war for the requisite militia 
force.- 

It is with regret that the com- 
mittee are compelled to declare, 
that they conceive general Jack- 
son to have disregarded the posi- 
tive orders of the department of 
war, the constitution and laws; 
that he has taken upon himself, 
not only the exercise of those 
powers delegated to congress, as 
the sole legislative authority of 
the nation, and to the president 
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and senate, as it relates to the 
appointments, but of the power 
which had been expressly re- 
served to the States in the ap- 
pointment of the officers of the 
militia ; — a power the more valua- 
ble to the States, because, as they 
had surrendered to the general 
government the revenues and 
physical force of the nation, they 
could only look to the officers of 
the militia as a security against 
the possible abuse of die dele- 
gated power. The committee 
find the melancholy fact before 
them, that military officers, even 
at this early stage of this republic, 
have, without the shadow of au- 
thority, raised an army of at least 
2,500 men, and mustered them 
into the service of the United 
States; 230 officers have been 
appointed, and their rank esta- 
blished, from an Indian brigadier- 
general down to the lowest sub- 
altern of a company. To whom 
were those officers accountable 
for their conduct? Not to the 
president of the United States; 
for it will be found that it was 
not considered necessary even to 
furnish him with a list of their 
names ; and not until the pay rolls 
were made out and payment de- 
manded, were the persons known 
to the department of war. And 
in this place it is proper to ob- 
serve, that general Jackson seem- 
ed to consider those officers, of 
his own creation, competent to 
discharge all the functions of of- 
ficers appointed by the authority 
of the general or state govern- 
ments ; for we find five of them 
detailed afterwards to sit on a ge- 
neral court-martial, on a trial of 
life and death. Might not, on 
the same principles, general Jack- 


son have tried, condemned, and 
executed any officer of the Geor- 
gia militia, by the sentence of a 
court-martial, composed of offi- 
cers created by him and holding 
their assumed authority by the 
tenor of his will ? «. 

Your committee will dismiss 
this branch of the subject, by ob- 
serving, that consistently with 
the character and genius of our 
government, no officer, however 
high or exalted his station, can 
be justified for an infraction of 
the constitution. It is an offence 
against the sovereignty of the 
nation ; this sovereignty being 
vested in the great body of the 
people. The constitution is the 
written expression of their will, 
and above the control of all the 
public functionaries combined. 
And when that instrument has 
been violated, the people alone 
have power to grant the indem- 
nity for its infraction ; and all that 
can be said in favour of the of- 
ficer who transcends his constitu ’ 
tional powers must be taken, not 
in justification of the act, but in 
mitigation of the enormity of the 
offence committed. With this 
view of the subject, which they 
conceive to be a correct one, the , 
committee have in vain sought for 
an excuse for the commanding 
general. He has stated in his 
letter to the secretary of war, 
assuming the power to judge for 
the national legislature, that a 
volunteer force of mounted gun- 
men would be the least expensive 
and the most efficient. His 
duty was, to execute the orders 
of his superior officers, not to 
disobey them ; to observe and 
enforce the laws, not to violate 
them ; obedience and subordina- 
tion 
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tion are the first and highest du- 
ties of a soldier, and no one knew 
better the truth of, and necessity 
for observing this maxim, than 
the officer in question. For the 
truth of this observation we have 
his own declaration. In his letter 
to the Secretary of War of the 
20th of January, 1818, he says, 
“ Your letter, enclosing your 
general order of the 29th ult. has 
been received; like yourself, I 
have no other feelings to gratify 
than those connected with the 
public good ; and it gives me 
pleasure to find we coincide in 
those opinions calculated to pro- 
duce it. Responsibility now 
rests where it should, on the of- 
ficer issuing the order ; and the 
principle acknowledged is calcu- 
lated to insure that subordina- 
tion so necessary to' the harmo- 
nious movement of every part of 
the military machine.” 

It is to be regretted, that an 
officer who seemed to be so per- 
fectly acquainted with what be- 
longed to the duty of others, 
should have been so totally re- 
gardless of, or unconscious of, 
nis own : and while the committee 
are willing to admit, that the vo- 
lunteer forces called into service 
by General Jackson were more 
efficient and less expensive than 
the militia, had he confined him- 
self to the usual proportion of 
officers ; this, they conceive, 
should not be urged as an argu- 
ment in favour of employing 
them, or plead in justification of 
the unlawful act ; for if these rea- 
sons be considered conclusive, 
and should be acquiesced in, 
they will be applied with in- 
creased force (fortified by this 
precedent) in all future wars; 


an army of regulars will be con- 
sidered (as they really are) more 
efficient and less expensive than 
either the volunteers, if autho- 
rized by law, or the militia ; and 
the officer at the head of such 
army (acting on the principles 
before stated, and encouraged 
by the acquiescence of the na- 
tion ) may dispense with the 
militia altogether, and increase 
the regular army to any extent 
that folly or ambition may sug- 
gest ; and all this, under the plea 
of necessity. The committee 
can scarcely imagine a possible 
case that may occur in a future 
war, where the necessity will be 
less strong than in the present. 
This war was waged when the 
United States were at peace with 
all the world, except this mi- 
serable undisciplined banditti of 
“ deluded Indians” and fugitive 
slaves ; their whole strength, 
when combined, not exceeding 
1,000 men, opposed to whom 
(previous to Gen.' Jackson’s 
taking the command) and under 
Gen. Gaines, were a force of 
1,800 regulars and militia, be- 
sides the 1,500 friendly Indians, 
illegally subsidized by the last- 
mentioned general? What then 
in this state of the case becomes 
of the pica of necessity ? And if 
it be admitted in this case to jus- 
tify or palliate an act of military 
usurpation, the committee would 
anxiously inquire where it is to 
be disallowed or denied? And 
here the committee, having 
pledged themselves faithfully to 
disclose facts and impartially to 
draw conclusions, beg leave to 
remark, that the conduct of the 
commanding general, in raising 
this volunteer corps, was appro- 
bated 
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bated by the War Department, as 
will appear by the letter of the 
Secretary, dated the 29th day of 
January, 1818 ; and it is but jus- 
tice to the department to state, 
that it was not until the officers 
that had assisted in thus officer- 
ing and organizing this corps, 
'Were examined by the committee, 
that they were apprized of the 
illegality of the measure ; for 
there is nothing to be found in 
Gen. Jackson’s letters on this 
subject to the Secretary of War, 
of the 12th, 13th and 20th of 
February, 1818, from which it 
can be fairly inferred, that he had 
appointed a single officer : indeed 
it would seem from a fair inter- 
pretation of those letters, that 
the officers, at least> were of the 
regular militia of the States, and 
that tips only departure from his 
orders by the General was, his 
having called on the subordinate 
officers of the militia, instead of 
the Governor of the State of Ten- 
nessee, and his preference of 
mounted men to infantry ; and it 
will also appear from the letters 
aforesaid, that had the Depart- 
ment of War disapproved or this 
conduct, and determined to coun- 
termand the order of General 
Jackson in raising this force, no 
order to that effect could have 
reached him before he had arrived 
at the seat of war, and of course 
the army might have been dis- 
banded in sight of the enemy, and 
the objects of the campaign 
thereby jeopardized, and perhaps 
defeated. 

The committee will next take 
notice of the operations of the 
army in the Floridas, whither 
they were authorized to pursue 
the enemy ; and connected with 
Vol. LXI. 


this authority, it waft enjoined on 
Gen. Gaines, to whom the first 
order to this effect was given, that 
in Case the enemy took refuge 
under a Spanish garrison, not to 
attack them there, but to report 
the fact to the Secretary at War ; 
and the observance of this order 
the cpmmittee conceive was 
equally obligatory on General 
Jackson, who succeeded to the 
command ; at least it must have 
clearly evinced the will of the 
Secretary of War on that point ; 
and how far this injunction was 
observed, will be found by what 
followed. It appears that Gen. 
Jackson advanced into Florida 
with a force of 1,800 men, com- 
posed of regulars, volunteers, and 
the Georgia militia ; and after- 
wards, on the 1st of April, was 
joined by Gen. M^ntosh and his 
brigade of 1,500 Indians, who 
had been previously organized by 
Gen. Gaines ; opposed to whom, 
it appears from the report of 
Captain Young, topographical 
engineer, and other evidence, the 
whole forces of the fugitive Se- 
minole Indians and runaway ne- 
groes, had they all been embodied, 
could not have exceeded 900 or 
1,000 men, and at no time did 
half that number present them- 
selves to oppose nis march, of 
course little or no resistance was 
made. 

The Mickasuky towns were 
first taken and destroyed; the 
army marched upon St. Mark’s, a 
feeble Spanish garrison, which was 
surrendered “ without firing a 
gun,” and then occupied it as an 
American post: the Spanish com- 
mandant having first by humble 
entreaties and then by a timid 
protest, endeavoured to avert the 

L measure. 
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measure. Here Alexander Ar- 
buthnot was found, taken pri- 
soner and put in confinement, 
for the purpose, as it was stated 
by General Jackson, “ of collect- 
ing evidence to establish his 
guilt and here also were taken 
two Indian chiefs, one of whom 
pretended to possess the spirit of 
prophesy ; they were hung with- 
out trial and with little cere- 
mony. 

This being done, and St. Mark’s 
garrisoned by American troops, 
the army pursued their march 
eastward to Suwaney river, on 
which they found a large Indian 
village, which was consumed, and 
the Indians and negroes were dis- 
persed ; after which the army re- 
turned to St. Mark’s, bringing 
with them Robert C. Ambrister, 
who had been taken prisoner on 
their march to Suwaney. During 
the halt of the army for a few 
days at St. Mark’s, a general 
court-martial was called, Arbuth- 
not was arraigned, found guilty, 
sentenced to suffer death and 
hung. 

Ambrister was tried in like 
manner, found guilty and sen- 
tenced to whipping and confine- 
ment. General Jackson annulled 
the sentence and ordered him to 
be shot ; and this order was exe- 
cuted. 

It appears by the testimony,' 
that the army had arrived at St. 
Mark’s, on tneir return from Su- 
waney, on the 25th of April; 
and on the 26th, general Jackson 
writes to the secretary of war in 
the following manner : — “ I shall 
leave this in two or three days 
for Fort Gadsden, and, after 
making all necessary arrange- 
ments for the security of the po- 


sitions occupied, and detach- 
ing a force to scour the country 
west of the Appalachicola, I 
shall proceed direct to Nashville; 
my presence in this country can 
be no longer necessary. The 
Indian forces have been divided 
and scattered ; cut off from all 
communications with those un- 
principled agents of foreign na- 
tions who have deluded them to 
their ruin, they have not the 
power, if the will remains, of 
annoying our frontier.’* It ap- 
pears, however, by the conduct 
of the commanding general, that 
he had, at this time, looked to 
different movements ; lor, at the 
time he was writing this letter, 
as will be seen by the testimony 
of captain Call and surgeon Bro- 
naugh, he had dispatched lieute- 
nant Sands to Mobile, to forward 
on a train of artillery to a given 
point, to be ready to be made use 
of in reducing Pensacola and the 
fort of Barancas, should that 
measure be thereafter thought 
proper ; having made these ar- 
rangements, the army marched 
to Fort Gadsden, on the Appa- 
lachicola river. There, as stated 
by general Jackson and confirm- 
ed by the testimony of colonel 
Butler, information was received 
by a private letter, written from 
a merchant at Pensacola to Mr. 
Doyle and shown to general 
Jackson, that a number of In- 
dians had recently visited Pensa- 
cola, and were committing depre- 
dations on the Spanish inhabi- 
tants of that place, and were re- 
ceiving aid and comfort from the 
garrison. On the receipt of this 
intelligence, the resolution seems 
to have been taken to garrison 
that place with American troops ; 
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And after a inarch of about 20 
days, having met his artillery, 
general Jackson, with about 
1,200 men, the rest having been 
discharged, appeared before Pen- 
sacola, the capital of the pro- 
vince. The place was taken with 
scarce the show of resistance. 
The governor had escaped, and 
taken refuge in the fort of the 
Barancas; to which place, dis- 
tant about six miles, the army 
inarched, and the fortress was 
invested on the 25th of May ; and 
a demand being made for its sur- 
render and refused, the attack 
on the fortress by land and water 
commenced, and after the bom- 
bardment and cannonading had 
been kept up for a part of two 
days, and some lives lost, the 
fortress was surrendered, the gar- 
rison made prisoners of war, and 
the officers of the government, 
civil and military, transported to 
the Havannah, agreeably to the 
terms of the capitulation; which 
terms general Jackson, in his 
letter of 2nd June, 1818, de- 
clares “ were more favourable 
than a conquered enemy would 
bhye merited.” 

The civil and military govern- 
ment of Spain thus annulled, 
general Jackson thought it ne- 
cessary to abolish the revenue 
lawB of Spain, and establish those 
of the United States as more fa- 
yourable to the commerce of 
the United States ; and for this 
purpose captain Gadsden was 
appointed collector, and by him, 
under the authority of general 
Jackson, that department of the 
new government was organized. 
The Spanish authorities being 
thus put down by the sword, 
both civil and military, a new 
government was established fbr 


this newly acquired territory, the 
powers of which, both civil and 
military, were vested in military 
officers. And general Jackson 
having declared in numerous 
communications to the depart- 
ment of war that the Seminole 
war was closed, and the object 
of the campaign at an end, he re- 
turned to his residence at Nash- 
ville, state of Tennessee. And 
here it would have given the 
committee sincere pleasure to 
have stated that the history of the 
campaign had closed; but facts 
which it becomes now their duty 
to report, require that history to 
be continued. On the 7tn of 
August 1818, more than two 
months after his consummation 
of the conquest of West, and 
part of East Florida, he issued 
an order to general Gaines di-* 
recting him to take possession of 
St. Augustine, a strong fortress 
and the capital of East Florida* 
A copy of this order is subjoined 
to this report, and his reasons 
for this measure are stated at 
large in the order, and reiterated 
ana enforced by his letter to the 
secretary at war, dated the lOih 
of the same month, which rea- 
sons, fully and beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, discover the 
motives of the commanding ge- 
neral in all his movements against 
Spain. 

The tendency of these mea- 
sures by the commanding general 
seems to have been to involve the 
nation in a war without her con- 
sent, and for reasons of his own, 
unconnected with his military 
functions; 

Your committee would be un- 
willing to attribute improper mo- 
tives, where those of a different 
character could be possibly in- 

l 2 ferred, 
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ferred, more especially when it 
is to affect a character, whose 
military fame is the pride and 
boast of the nation; but even 
such a character becomes more 
eminently dangerous, when he 
exalts himself above the majesty 
of the laws, declares the public 
will, and becomes the arbiter 
between^ the United States and 
foreign nations. That these high 
and transcendent powers have 
been usurped and exercised in 
the present case, is, it appears 
to the committee, incontroverti- 
b!y evident from the facts ad- 
duced. . 

The constitution declares, art. 
1, sec. 8. “ Congress shall have 

power to declare war, grant letters 
of marque and reprisal, and to 
make rules concerning captures 
on land and water.” Surely it was 
never designed by this provision, 
that a military officer should first 
make war, and leave it to Con- 
gress afterwards to declare it : 
this would involve an absurdity 
that it is unnecessary to expose. 
It is sufficient to say, that the 
executive authority of the United 
Spates, and much less a subordi- 
nate officer, has no power to 
change the pacific relations of 
the nation. The president of the 
United States is bound constitu- 
tionally to preserve the peace 
of the country until Congress 
declares it in a state of war : b# 
can only, while thus in a state 
of peace, use the military forces 
of the nation in three specified 
cases, that is, “to execute the 
laws # of the Union, to suppress 
insurrection and repel invasion.” 
(See Constitution, art. 1, sec. 8; 
also, the act for calling forth the 
militia, passed Feb. 28, 179.5). 
It will not be pretended, that 


Spain had invaded the United 
States, or that Congress had 
declared war against that nation, 
and of course the relations of 
peace did exist between the two 
countries, at the time general 
Jackson took possession of the 
Spanish possessions in the Flo- 
ridas : these facts being admitted, 
and they cannot be denied, the 
only question to decide is, whe- 
ther the military conduct of ge- 
neral Jackson was not war against 
Spain ; and on this subject there 
can be no room to doubt. The 
capital of a Spanish province is 
taken by the sword, a fortress is 
invested and bombarded, lives 
are lost and the place surren- 
dered on capitulation, the terms 
of which are declared “ more fa- 
vourable than a conquered enemy 
merited;” military officers and 
men, as well as those in the civil 
departments of government are 
transported to the West Indies^ 
and a new government esta- 
blished for the conquered coun- 
try. If all these acts of hostility 
combined do not constitute war, 
the committee confess themselves 
utterly at a loss for its definition ; 
or if the fact be denied, the con- 
sequence of such denial will be a 
proof that no war was made by 
the Seminole Indians on the 
United States, and of course, 
that the invasion of Florida was 
an unauthorized act of aggression 
on the part of the United States ; 
but the committee will pursue 
this subject a little farther, and 
examine the reasons offered by 
the officers commanding, for 
taking possession of and occupy* 
ing the Spanish fortresses, more 
especially Pensacola and the 
Barancas. These reasons are to 
be found in his numerous reports 

to 
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to the war department and his tions, and might have been con- 
letter to the Spanish officers who sidered good cause of war by 
commanded m the different Congress ; but of this Gen. Jack- 
fortresses, and are these : — That son was not the judge. His duty 
Spain had not observed her treaty was pointed out ; it was to subdue 
stipulations with the United and punish the Seminole Indians, 
States, as it related to the with whom we were at war ; for 
Florida Indians, whose peace- this 'purpose he was ordered to 
able conduct she was bound to pursue them into the territorial 
guarantee to the United States, limits of Spain, and over a part 
That she had furnished those of which territory those Indians 
Indians at war with the United had, at least, a qualified right of 
States with arms, ammunition possession and property. Under 
and supplies, necessary to carry these orders no act of aggression 
on the war. Here the committee on the Spanish authorities could 
would observe, that they are have been designed, nor can any 
neither the advocates nor the such acts be justified. Spain, 
apologists of Spain ; there can be before she could become or be 
no doubt but she had by the vio- made a party to this war, must 
lation of her engagements, given have merged her neutral cha- 
the United States sufficient cause racter in that of the enemy, and 
of war ; but they defend the cor- clearly identified herself with the 
etitution by saying that Gen. Seminole Indians, and by acts of 
Jackson had no power to declare open and undisguised hostility to 
nor make the war ; that neither Gen. Jackson, have opposed him 
he, nor even the President of the by physical, not moral force. 
United States, had any discretion But the weakness of the Spanish 

or power to judge what was or authorities is urged in justification 
was not cause of war ; this the of this outrage upon our consti- 
constitution had wisely lodged in tution ; and is the weakness of an 
Congress. The treaty with Spain independent power to disparage 
still existed ; it was made by the their neutral rights, or furnish pre- 
constitution, the supreme law of tences for a powerful neighbour 
the land, and had Spain violated, to weaken them further by hostile 
on her part, every article of that aggression ? And is it thus we are 
treaty, still the executive of the to be furnished by an American 
United States, who is bound to officer with a justification for the 
see the laws “ faithfully exe- dismemberment of Poland, the 
cuted,” must, in good faith to- capture of the Danish fleet by 
wards Spain, have observed on Great Britain and the subjugation 
our part that treaty ; and the ob- of Europe by Buonaparte ; and 
ligation of preserving the peace shall the United States be called 
of the nation would have remained upon to imitate the example, or 
until the treaty should have been silently acquiesce, and thereby 
revoked or annulled by Congress, subscribe to doctrines and ap- 
Furnishing the Indians with arms, prove measures, that are in direct 
ammunition and supplies, were so opposition to the repeated and 
many violqjtiom of treaty stfpula- invariable declarations of the go- 
vernment, 
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vernment, given to this nation 
and the world through the offi- 
cial medium of presidential mes- 
sages and the correspondence of 
all her public ministers, and sanc- 
tioned by all her public laws on 
the subject of neutral rights? 
Will it rot be said that we have 
changed our national policy ? 
Shall we not be addressed in the 
following language, by the na- 
tions of Europe ? — 

“ The time was when the United 
States were also weak ; she had 
no navy, she had no army. In 
those days she was a strong 
advocate for neutral rights, 
anxious that free ships should 
make free goods ; that the neu- 
tral flag of the republic should 
protect all sailing under it, ever 
protesting against and complain- 
ing of the violation of her neutral 
rights by the belligerents of Eu- 
rope ; but these times have passed 
away, the nation has tried her 
strength in battle and found her- 
self quite eaual to the struggle ; 
she has had time to strengthen 
her army and increase her navy ; 
her former weakness forgotten, 
her former precepts abandoned, 
and feeling power and forgetting 
right, she walks over a prostrate 
constitution, to conquer and sub- 
due a miserable and feeble, 
though neutral colony, whose 
very weakness (pleaded in excuse 
for the aggression) should have 
rather constituted an appeal to 
a generous people fornrotection.” 

In this unfavourable light, the 
committee have too much reason 
to fear, will the civilized world 
view this transaction ; and if 
sanctioned by the nation, they 
regret to say there will be too 
much reason thus to consider it. 


But there are still other rea- 
sons disclosed and facts deve- 
loped, that discover the motives 
of the commanding officer more 
fully than those above stated* 
More than two months after this 
campaign had ended and the 
Seminole war was terminated, 
another expedition is planned, 
and the land and naval forces of 
the United States ordered to exe- 
cute it, which is, to reduce the 
fortress of St. Augustine, the ca- 
pital of East Florida. The rea- 
sons offered for this measure are 
stated in his orders to general 
Gaines, dated Nashville, Aug. 7, 
1818, and are as follows 

“ I have noted with attention 
major Twiggs* letter, marked 
No. 5. I contemplated that the 
agents of Spain or the officers at 
Fort St. Augustine would excite 
the Indians to hostility, and fur- 
nish them with the means of war. 
It will be necessary to obtain 
evidence substantiating this fact, 
and that the hostile Indians have 
been fed and furnished from the 
garrison of St. Augustine. This 
being obtained, should you deem 
your force sufficient, you will 
proceed to take and garrison Fort 
St* Augustine with American 
troops and hold the garrison prb» 
son era until you hear from the 
president of the . United States; 
or transport them to Cuba, as in 
your judgment, under existing 
circumstances, you may think 
best. 

“ Let it be remembered, that 
the proceedings carried on by 
me, or this order, is not on the 
ground that we are at war with 
Spain, it is on the ground of self- 
preservation, bottomed on the 
broad basis of the law of nature 

and 
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and of nations, and justified by 
giving peace and security to our 
frontiers ; hence the necessity of 
procuring evidence of the fact of 
the agents or officers of Spain 
having excited the Indians to 
continue the war against us, and 
that they have furnished them 
with the means of carrying on the 
war; this evidence being ob- 
tained, you will (if your force is 
sufficient) permit nothing to pre- 
vent you from reducing Fort St. 
Augustine, except a positive 
order from the department of 
war. 

“ Orders some time since have 
been given to the officer of the 
ordnance commanding at Charles- 
ton, to have in readiness a com- 
plete battering train, the number 
and calibre of the guns pointed 
out; I have no doubt you will 
find them in readiness. 

“ I inclose you the report of 
captain Henley, of the naval force 
on that station ; you will open a 
correspondence with commandant 
A. J. Dallas to insure his co- 
operation, provided it should be 
reauired.’* 

In this projected expedition, 
it was not thought necessary or 
expedient to consult the execu- 
tive branch of the government ; 
the order sent to general Gaines 
was peremptory, on the disco- 
very being made that the Indians 
had been supplied with ammuni- 
tion and provisions and excited 
to war; the blow was to be struck, 
and nothing but an express order 
from the secretary of war was to 
prevent it. Long before this pe- 
riod the commanding general had, 
by his letters to the secretary of 
.war, declared the Seminole war 
at an end, and after which not a 


single new act of hostility had 
been committed. Yet in this state 
of peace, is a military officer di- 
rected to ascertain certain facts, 
and on such facts being substan- 
tiated, to make war on the neu- 
tral colony of a nation in peace 
and amity with the United States ; 
thus disregarding not only the 
legislative and executive authori- 
ties of the United States, but set- 
ting at naught the usages of all 
civilized nations, by making war 
without a previous and public de- 
claration. Were the nation sub- 
ject to the will of a military des- 
pot, and were there no constitu- 
tional barriers to the inordinate 
exercise of military ambition, 
more than this could scarcely 
have been expected. It is with 
pain the committee are con- 
strained to make these observa- 
tions ; but where the vital princi- 
ples of the constitution haye been 
violated, as they conceive, it 
would be criminal in them, under 
the instructions they have re- 
ceived from the senate and the 
duty they owe the nation, to be 
silent. Silence on their part 
would have been considered an 
acquiescence in those measures, 
ana they fear this precedent and 
example may be pleaded and fol- 
lowed on future occasions. * 

If these things be admitted in 
the south, will they not be con- 
sidered as authorized in the north? 
Are there not fortresses there to 
be won and provinces to be con- 
quered, and are there not Indians 
in that quarter likewise, and may 
not the officer in command find 
means to prove that those Indians 
have been, or hereafter may be 
furnished by the British with arms 
and munitions of war ; and if so, 

may 
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may he not follow the example 
set in the south, and add some- 
thing to his stock of military 
fame by reducing the British for- 
tresses of Canada, and unfurling 
ihe star-spangled banner of this 
nation on the walls of Quebec ? 

We hope better things of the 
distinguished officer at the head 
of our armies, and we had hoped 
better things of the hero of New 
Orleans ; but we have been dis- 
appointed ; and if the conduct of 
tne officers in the south be sanc- 
tioned and approved by the na- 
tion, we are free to declare that 
the reduction of Quebec (where 
Montgomery fell, unable to con- 
quer) would present a much 
stronger claim to public appro- 
bation. 

It is necessary here to remark, 
that a copy of the order issued 
by general Jackson to general 
Gaines, for the reduction of St. 
Augustine, was transmitted to 
the secretary of war, and a coun- 
termanding order promptly dis- 
patched to general Gaines, which 
reached him before the military 
expedition set on foot by general 
Jackson had commenced; and 
thus was suddenly arrested a mi- 
litary scheme (as unconstitu- 
tional as it was impolitic), and 
which might, as stated by the 
secretary of war in his letter of 
the 8th day of September, 1818, 
have involved this nation in a war 
with all Europe. 

In thus promptly prohibiting 
the unauthorized seizure, at the 
will of a commanding general, 
of the possessions of a neighbour- 
ing nation with whom the United 
States are at peace, the committee 
recognize that sacred regard to 
the rights of other nations, which 
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ought never to be departed from by 
the executive of a free country, 
and that vigilant attention to the 
conduct of tne officers of the army 
which is necessary to secure a due 
subordination of the military to 
the civil power. 

They consider that on this oc- 
casion the executive of the United 
States has (by promptly restoring 
St. Mark's and Pensacola, wrest- 
ed -from Spain in violation of in- 
structions) pursued the course 
that the constitution demanded, 
that all former precedents justi- 
fied, and to which the public sen- 
timent gave a decided approba- 
tion. 

In reviewing the execution of 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister, your 
committee cannot but consider it 
as an unnecessary act of severity 
on the part of the commanding 
general, and a departure from 
that mild and humane system to- 
wards prisoners, which, in all our 
conflicts with savage or civilized 
nations, has heretofore been con- 
sidered not only honourable to 
the national character, but con- 
formable to the dictates of sound 
policy. These prisoners were 
subjects of Great Britain, with 
whom the United States are at 
peace. Having left their coun- 
try, and united their fates with 
savages with whom the United 
States were at war, they forfeited 
their claim to the protection of 
their own government, and sub- 
jected themselves to the same 
treatment, which might, accord- 
ing to the practice and principles 
of the American government, be 
extended towards those with 
whom they were associated. No 
process of reasoning can degrade 
them below the savages with 
whom 
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whom they were connected. As 
prisoners of war, they were en- 
titled to claim from the American 
government that protection which 
the most savage of our foes have 
uniformly experienced, when dis- 
armed and in our power. Hu- 
manity shudders at the idea of 
•a cold-blooded execution of pri- 
soners disarmed and in the power 
of the conqueror. And although 
savages, who respect no laws, 
may, according to the strict prin- 
ciples of the law of nations, have 
their own system of cruelty in- 
flicted on them by way of reta- 
liation, it is believed that such a 
system would degrade and debase 
the civilized nation who could re- 
sort to it, and is not only repug- 
nant to the mild principles of the 
Christian religion, but a violation 
of those great principles of moral 
rectitude which distinguish the 
American character. Retaliation, 
in the United States, has always 
been confined to specified acts of 
cruelty. It is not believed that 
any attempt has ever been made 
to retaliate for charges so general 
as those exhibited against Ar- 
buthnot and Ambrister, viz. “ In- 
citing the Indians to war.” Dur- 
ing Die revolutionary war, only 
two cases ocourred of persons 
seized for purposes of retalia- 
tion, neither of whom was exe- 
cuted. The case of Asgih, seized 
on account of the murder of 
Huddy ; and governor Hamilton, 
of Vincennes, for specific acts of 
cruelty also. Hamilton was con- 
fined tor a short time with rigour, 
and afterwards released. During 
the late war, marked with some 
cases of coldblooded massacre 
op the part of our enemy, parti- 


cularly the one at the river Raisin, 
no such measure as retaliation 
was resorted' to. 

The principle assumed by the 
commanding general — that Ar- 
buthnot and Ambrister, by unit- 
ing in war against the "United 
States while we were at peace 
with Great Britain, “ became 
outlaws and pirates and liable 
to suffer death/’ is not recognized 
in any code of national law. No- 
thing can be found in the history 
of civilized nations which recog- 
nizes such a principle, except a 
. decree of the executive directory 
of France, during their short ca- 
reer of folly and madness, which 
declares, that neutrals found on 
board enemies’ ships should be 
considered and treated as pi- 
rates. 

The committee forbear to make 
any other remarks on the viola- 
tion of the usual and accustomed 
forms in the punishment and con- 
viction of Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister, except that even despots 
claiming to exercise absolute 
power cannot, with propriety, 
violate their own rules. 

Having declared a court mar- 
tial for the purpose of trying the 
prisoners, tne commanding gene- 
ral, by his own authority, set 
aside the sentence of the court 
and substituted for that sentence 
his own arbitrary will. In trials 
involving the life of an individual, 
a strict adherence to form is in 
ordinary cases considered the 
best security againt oppression 
and injustice. 

A departure from these forms 
is calculated to inflict a wound 
on the national character, and 
tarnish the laurels so justly ac- 
quired 
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quired by the commanding ge- 
neral by his former victories. 
Such are the facts as they appear 
to the committee, and such are 
the views taken by them of the 
important subjects referred to 
their consideration, and, together 
with their report, they submit 
various depositions and docu- 
ments, to which, and to the cor- 
respondence and documents re- 
lating to the Seminole war com- 
municated to the senate by the 
president of the United States, 
at the last and present session, 
they refer. 

PROCLAMATION, / 

By Lord Cochrane , Vice-Admiral 
of Chili , Admiral and Com - 
mandcr-in- Chief of the Ships 
and Vessels of the States. 

Being authorized and com- 
manded by the supreme govern- 
ment of Cnili strictly to blockade 
the ports, bays, harbours and the 
whole coast of the kingdom of 
Peru, 

I hereby declare as follows, 
viz. 

1 • That the port of Callao, and 
all other ports, bays and har- 
bours, as well as the line of coast 
from the port of Guyaquil to Ala- 
cama in Peru, are in a state of 
formal blockade. 

2. All vessels are strictly pro- 
hibited from carrying on any com- 
merce, or holding communication 
with the said ports and places 
within the fore-mentioned line of 
blockade. 

3. No ships or vessels belong- 
ing to friendly or neutral powers 
now in thebay of Callao, or in any 
of the ports or anchorages com- 


prehended within the blockade 
aforesaid, shall be permitted to 
sail therefrom after the lapse of 
eight days from the date hereof. 

4. No neutral dag shall in any 
case be suffered to cover or neu- 
tralise the property of Spaniards, 
or of the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries subject to the king of Spain. 

5. Any neutral vessel navigat- 
ing under false or double papers, 
or which shall not have the neces- 
sary documents to prove the 
ownership of the property, shall 
suffer the penalties applicable to 
the floods and merchandise of 
enemies. 

6. Every neutral vessel which 
shall have on board military offi- 
cers, masters, supercargoes, or 
merchants, of the countries sub- 
ject to the king of Spain, shall be 
sent to Valparaiso, there to be 
adjudged according to the law of 
nations. 

7. The present notification 
shall be transmitted to those whom 
it may concern. 

Given on board the O’Higgins, 
bearing the flag of the com- 
mander-in-chief, in the bay 
of Callao, this 1st of March 
1819. 

(Signed) 

By his lordship’s command, 
Cochrane. 

And. A. Jonte, Sec. 


Substance of the Convention con- 
cluded between Norway and 
Denmark. Stockholm, Septem- 
ber 28. 

Act I. Fixes the Norwegian 
part of the common debt at a 
round sum of three millions rix 
dollars, 
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dollars, Hamburgh banco, with 4 
per cent usual interest. 

Act II. Stipulates that these 
three millions shall be paid in ten 
CQUftl annual p&y incuts y bc^uiQinf 
with the 1st of July 1820 and 
ending with the 1st of July 
1829. 

Act III. The interest shall be 
reckoned from the 1st of January 
1820. The 60,000 dollars, which 
are the amount of the interest from 
that day till the 1st of July 1820, 
shall be paid in two equal pay- 
ments — namely, the first half, or 

80.000 dollars, on the 1st of July 
1820, and the second half on the 
1st of July 1821. 

Act IV. From the 1st of July 
1820, the interest shall be paid 
quarterly. 

Act V. Obliges the king of 
Norway to cause a bond for 

800.000 rix dollars, payable op 
the 1st of July, to be issued by 
his Norwegian department of the 
finances, after the exchanges of 
the ratifications, and to bind the 
Storthing, which is to assemble 
on the 1st of February 1821, to 
sanction the issue of the bonds 
for the remaining payment. 

Acts VI to VIII. Stipulate the 
giving up of the archives, maps, 
drc. 

Act IX. Mutual adjustment of 
all kinds of claims which may 
originate in the old union between 
Norway and Denmark. 

Act X. Exchange of the ratifi- 
cations within 20 days. 

A separate article stipulates the 
delivery of the bonds into the 
hands of the minister of the me- 
diating power pt Stockholm. 

Declaration of the Danish Ple- 
nipotentiary— Renunciation by his 
majesty the king of Denmark of 


the use of the Norwegian Lion in 
the arms ; in this respect it is sti- 
pulated as follows : — “ The Da- 
nish monarchy in Europe ceases 
to use the emblem before the 1st 
of January next year, the agents 
and officers within a year, and 
the Danish colonies within two 
years.” 

The counter declaration of the 
Norwegian Plenipotentiaries ac- 
cedes to the above periods. 

Propositions of the Minister of his 
imperial and Royal Apostolic 
Majesty, President of the Ger- 
manic Diet, to the Diet sitting 
at Frankfort . 

The Minister of his Imperial 
and Royal Apostolic Majesty, 
presiding at the Diet, has received 
orders from his Court to make the 
following communications to this 
Assembly 

His Majesty is persuaded that 
all the members of the Confe- 
deration participate with him in 
the wish that the Diet, before ad- 
journing, should direct its parti- 
cular attention to the spirit of 
inquietude and fermentation, the 
symptoms of which have for 
some years been daily more dis- 
tinctly manifested in Germany; 
and which has finally shown it- 
self in openly seditious writings, 
in criminal plots, embracing more 
than one part of Germany, in in- 
dividual crimes and atrocious 
acts of violenoe. 

Hi® Majesty is desirous that 
this assembly should seriously 
examine the causes of these dis- 
orders, and the suitable means 
for henceforth securing public 
order, respect for the laws, con- 
fidence in governments, calm and 
§ general 
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general contentment, and the 
tranquil possession of all the be- 
nefits which the German princes, 
under the protection of a peace 
solidly guaranteed to Europe, 
have conferred on, or are pre- 
paring for the enjoyment of, their 
people. 

The sources of the evil which 
the governments of Germany are 
loudly called upon to terminate 
exist, it is true, partly in tempo- 
rary embarrassments and de- 
rangements, produced by cir- 
cumstances on which no govern- 
ment can directly or momentarily 
operate ; but they are also con- 
nected with defects, vices, or 
positive abuses, which it is doubt- 
less possible to remedy by well- 
concerted and maturely combined 
measures. 

Among the objects which in 
this last respect merit the parti- 
cular attention of the Diet, the 
following may be regarded as the 
most urgent : — 

1 . The uncertainty which pre- 
vails as to the sense of article 13 
of the act of confederation. 

2. The want of an accurate de- 
finition of the rights and powers of 
the Federal Diet, ana of the 
means necessary for establishing 
them. 

3. The defects of public edu- 
cation in the schools and univer- 
sities. 

4. The abuse of the press, and 
particularly the excesses which 
appear in the journals, periodical 
papers ancf ephemeral publica- 
tions. 

In the hope that the Diet will 
immediately occupy itself with 
these important objects, the mi- 
nister of his imperial Majesty has 
been ordered to present several 


plans of decrees to this assembly, 
as well as measures relative to the 
points indicated above, as for the 
establishment of a central com- 
mission, the object of which will 
be found explained in the sequel 
of the present proposition. 

Edict of Censorship for the King- 
dom of Hanover . 

“ George, Prince Regent, in 
the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, drc. King of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, King of Han- 
over, &c. We have, in conse- 
quence of the resolution adopted 
with our consent by the German 
diet in the sitting of the 20th of 
September, with reference to the 
liberty of the press, agreed to the 
following edict of censorship, 
published on the 31st of May 
1731 . *’ Then follows the edict 
of 1731 , under the reign of George 
II, which confirms one passed in 
1705, under the reign or George, 
Elector of Hanover, afterwards 
George I of England. By the 
former, no work is allowed to be 
published in the Hanoverian do- 
minions, or sold by Hanoverian 
booksellers, which has not pre- 
viously undergone the revision of 
a censor appointed by govern- 
ment. The publisher’s name 
and the editor s, if a periodical 
work, must likewise be men- 
tioned. 

“ Thid decree/* says the edict, 
€< is hereby renewed and declared 
binding for the whole of our royal 
German territories ; 

“ And besides, farther to order 
and decree, that no writing shall 
be either printed, or (if printed 
out of the country) circulated in 
our kingdom of Hanover, which 

does 
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does not bear on it the name of the of the different communions and 
publisher, and in so far as it be- sects tolerated in the state, to 
longs to the class of newspapers suppress whatever attacks morals 
and periodical publications, also ana manners ; to resist the fana- 
the name of the editors. Printed deal mania of mixing the truths 
works, in which this reguladon is of religion and politics, and to 
not observed, shall be seized as prevent the confusion of ideas re- 
soon as discovered, and the circu- suiting therefrom ; finally, to 
lators punished by fine or impri- avert whatever might tend to 
sonment, according to the cir- compromise the safety and the 
cumstances of the case. dignity either of the Prussian 

44 It is commanded, that all the monarchy, or of the other states 
authorities of the kingdom of Han- of the Germanic confederation, 
over, whom it may concern, shall In the latter class are included 
pay due regard to this ordinance ; all theories which tend to shake 
and in order that it may be gene- the monarchic and other consti- 
rally known, it shall be inserted tutions existing within these states; 
in the first division of the collec- injuries directed against govern- 
tion of the law6. ments having amicable relations 

“ By the special command of with the Prussian state and the 
his royal highness the Prince Re- persons administering those go- 
gent. vemments ; every thing which 

44 Decken, Bremer, might excite discontent in Prussia 
44 Arnswaldt. or m the other states of the con- 

44 Hanover y 1 4th October” federation, and resistance to the 

existing laws ; all attempts having 
Prussian Edict of Censorshipy Oct. for their object to form, within or 
18 thy 1819. without the country, illegal par- 

ties or associations, or finally to 

1. All the books and writings present under a favourable point 
destined to be published in our of view the parties who, in a state, 
states shall be subject to the ap- labour to overthrow its constitu- 
probation of a censorship, regu- tion. 

lated by the subjoined articles, 3. The superintendence of the 
and can neither be printed nor censorship of all the writings 
sold without permission given in which appear in our states, what- 
writing. ever may be their contents, is ex- 

2. The censorship will not pre- clusively intrusted, both in Berlin 
vent the sincere ana discreet in- and the provinces, to the first pre- 
vestigation of truth. It will im- sidents, who shall propose for 
pose no restraint on writers, and each department, for the greatest 
will not shackle the bookselling possible expedition, a sufficient 
trade. Its object is to prevent number of able and well-informed 
whatever is contrary to the prin- censors worthy of confidence, 
ciples of religion in general, with- This proposition shall be made 
out making any distinction be- through the medium of the su- 
tween the opinions and doctrines preme college of censorship, 

established 
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established by article 4, at the 
police department of the minister 
of the interior ; and for exterior 
relations at the office of the mi- 
nistry for foreign affairs ; for 
works of theology and science at 
the office of the ministry for wor- 
ship and public instruction. These 
censors shall, under the direction 
of the first presidents and ac- 
cording to the instructions they 
may have received, examine the 
manuscripts delivered to them. 

4. The censorship of news- 
papers, periodical publications, 
or more considerable works, which 
treat exclusively or in part of the 
history of the times or of politics, 
is under the supreme direction of 
our ministry for foreign affairs; 
that of works of theology and 
purely scientific works is under 
fee direction of the ministry for 
worship and public instruction. 
All the other objects of censor- 
ship are under the superintend- 
ence of the police department, of 
the ministry of the interior. 

The censorship of poetry and 
miscellaneous writings, programs 
for schools, and other detached 
papers of that description, is 
abandoned, except in towns where 
there is a first president, to the 
police authorities of the place 
where such papers are printed; 
nevertheless under the superin- 
tendence and control of the first 
presidents. 

The superior authority of cen- 
sorship is authorized to declare 
to the proprietor of a gazette, 
that the editor named by him is 
not a person in whom the neces- 
sary confidence can be placed. 
In this case, the proprietor is 
obliged either to get another 


editor; or, if he chooses to retain 
the one he has appointed, to find 
security for him to an extent 
which shall be fixed by our mi- 
ilister of state, on the proposition 
of the superior authority of cen- 
sorship. 

Decree of Regulation for Provi- 
sional Execution relative to Ar- 
ticle 2 of the Act of Confedera- 
tion. 

Art. 1. Until a regulation of 
execution definitive and complete 
in all its parts, be prepared, the 
Diet of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion is authorized and invited, by 
the present provisional regula- 
tion, to assure, in the following 
manner, the accomplishment and 
execution of all the resolutions 
which it may consider itself suf- 
ficiently engaged and authorized 
to adopt; tor the preservation of 
internal security and public order, 
and for the maintenance of the 
rights of the state of possession 
until legal or judicial process take 
place. 

2. For this purpose the Diet 
will, every six months, elect for 
that period a commission of five 
members chosen from its body, 
which commission shall continue 
in activity during the vacations. 

S. To this commission shall be 
addressed all representations, 
reports, propositions and ques- 
tions relative to the execution of 
the resolutions of the Diet. 

The remaining" articles of this 
decree point out the means t^y 
which the commission is to com- 
municate with the members of 
the confederation, and regulate 
its powers and duties. 

Provisional 
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Provisional Decree relative to the 

Measures to be taken concerning 

the Universities. 

Sect. 1. The Sovereign shall 
make choice for each university 
of an extraordinary commissioner, 
furnished with suitable instruc- 
tions and powers, residing in the 
place where the university is es- 
tablished ; he may be either the 
actual curator, or any other per- 
son whom the government may 
think fit to appoint. 

The duty or this commissioner 
shall be to watch over the most 
rigorous observation of the laws 
and disciplinary regulations; tor 
observe carefully the spirit with 
which the professors and tutors 
are guided in their public and 
private lectures; to endeavour, 
without interfering directly in the 
scientific courses, or in the me- 
thod of instruction, to give the 
Instruction a salutary direction, 
suited to the future destiny of 
the students, and to devote a 
constant attention to every thing 
which may tend to the mainte- 
nance of morality, good order 
and decency among the youths. 

Sect. 2. The governments of 
the states, members of the con- 
federation, reciprocally engage 
to remove from their universities 
and other establishments of in- 
struction, the professors and other 
public teachers, against whom it 
may be proved, that in departing 
from their duty, in overstepping 
the bounds of their duty, in 
abusing their legitimate influence 
over the minds of youth, by the 
propagation of pernicious dog- 
mas, hostile to order and public 
tranquillity, or in sapping the 
foundation of existing establish- 


ments, they have shown them- 
selves incapable of executing the 
important functions entrusted to 
them, without any obstacle what- 
ever being allowed to impede the 
measure taken against them, so 
long as the present decree shall 
remain in force, and until defini- 
tive arrangements on this point 
be adopted. 

A professor or tutor thus ex- 
cluded, cannot be admitted in any 
other state of the confederation 
to any other establishment of 
public instruction. 

Sect. 3. The laws long since 
made against secret or unautho- 
rized associations at the universi- 
ties, shall be maintained in all 
their force and rigour, and shall 
be particularly extended with so 
much the more severity against 
the well-known society formed 
some years ago under the name 
of the Genercu Burgenschaft, aa 
it has for its basis an idea, abso- 
lutely inadmissible, of commu- 
nity and continued correspond- 
ence between the different uni- 
versities. 

The governments shall mutually 
engage to admit to no public em- 
ployment any individuals who 
may continue or enter into any 
of those associations after the 
publication of the present decree. 

Sect. 4. No student who, by a 
decree ef the Academic Senate 
confirmed by the government 
commissioner, or adopted on his 
application, shall be dismissed 
from a university, or who, in 
order to escape from such a sen- 
tence, shall withdraw himself, 
shall be received in any other uni- 
versity ; and in general, no stu- 
dent shall be received at another 
university without a sufficient 
attestation 
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attestation of his good conduct at 
the university he has left* 

Decree relative to the Measure* 

for preventing the Abuse* of the 

Press • 

Sect. 1. As long as the present 
decree shall be in force, no writing 
appearing in the form of a daily 
paper or periodical pamphlet, 
which does not contain more than 
20 printed leaves, shall be issued 
from the press without the pre- 
vious consent of the public au- 
thority. 

The works not comprehended 
under this regulation shall con- 
tinue to be regulated by the laws 
now existing, or whicn may be 
hereafter enacted ; and if any 
work of the above-mentioned 
description shall give rise to a 
complaint on the part of any state 
of the confederation, the govern- 
ment to which the complaint 
may be addressed shall cause pro- 
ceedings to be instituted in its 
name against the authors or edi- 
tors of the said work. 

Sect. 2. Each government is 
at liberty to adopt, for the main- 
tenance and execution of the 
present decree, those measures 
which may appear the most suit- 
able ; it being well understood 
that these measures must be re- 
cognized proper to fulfil the ob- 
ject of the principal regulation of 
Art. 1. 

Sect. S. The present decree 
being called for by the necessity 
generally acknowledged of adopt- 
ing some preventive measures 
against the abuse of the press in 
Germany, as long as this decree 
shall remain in force, the laws at- 
tributing to the tribunals the pro* 
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secution and punishment of the 
abuses and offences committed 
by the press, inasmuch as they 
apply to the writings specified in 
Art. 1, cannot be considered as 
sufficient in any state of the con^ 
federation. 

Sect. 4. Each government of 
the confederation is accountable 
for the writings published under 
its jurisdiction, and consequently 
for all those comprehended in 
the principal regulation of Art. I ; 
and when these writings wound 
the dignity or safety of another 
state of the confederation, or 
make attacks upon its constitu- 
tion or its administration, the go- 
vernment which tolerates them is 
responsible, not only to the state 
which suffers directly therefrom, 
but to the whole confederation. 

Sect. 5. In order that this re- 
sponsibility, founded in the na- 
ture of the Germanic Union and 
inseparable from its preservation, 
may not give rise to disagree-* 
ments which might compromise 
the amicable relations subsisting 
between the confederated states, 
all the members of the confedera- 
tion must enter into a solemn en- 
gagement to devote their most 
serious attention to the superin- 
tendence which the present de- 
cree prescribes, and to exercise it 
in such a manner as to prevent 
as much as possible all reciprocal 
complaints and discussions. 

Sect. 6. In order, however, to 
assure better the guarantee of the 
moral and political inviolability of 
the states of the confederation, 
which is the object of the present 
decree, it is to be understood, 
that in case a government believe 
itself injured by writings pub- 
lished under another government, 

and 
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and cannot obtain complete satis- 
faction by amicable and diplo- 
matic representations, that go- 
vernment will be at liberty to 
prefer its complaint to the Diet, 
which, in such a case, will hold 
itself bound to appoint a com- 
mission to examine the writing 
which shall have been thus de- 
nounced, and if the report of the 
commission state it to be neces- 
sary, to command the suppression 
of the said writing, and also to 
prohibit its continuance if it be 
of the number of periodical pub- 
lications. 

The Diet will proceed also, 
without a previous denunciation, 
and of its own authority, against 
every publication comprised in 
the principal regulation of Art. I. 
in whatever state of Germany it 
may be published, if in the opi- 
nion of a commission appointed 
to consider thereof, it may have 
compromised the dignity of the 
Germanic body, the safety of any 
of its members, or the internal 
peace of Germany, without any 
recourse being afforded against 
the judgment given in such a 
case, which shall be carried into 
execution by the government 
that is responsible for the con- 
demned publication. 

Sect. 7. The editor of a jodr- 
nal, or other periodical publica- 
tion, that may be suppressed by 
command of the Diet, shall not 
be allowed, during the space of 
five years, to conduct any similar 
publication in any states of the 
confederation. 

The authors, editors and pub- 
lishers of newspapers or periodical 
writings and others, mentioned in 
the first paragraph of Article 1, 
Vol. LXI. 


shall be, in other respects, upon 
submitting to the regulation of 
that article, free from all respon- 
sibility ; and the judgments of 
the Diet, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article, will be directed 
only against the publications, 
without affecting individuals. 

Sect* 8. The confederated 
states engage within six months 
to acquaint the Diet with the 
measures which each shall have 
adopted to carry into execution 
the first article df this de- 
cree. 

Sect. 9. Every work printed in 
Germany, whether comprehended 
in the regulations of this decree 
or not, must bear the name of the 
printer or the editor; and if it 
be of the number of periodical 
publications, of the principal 
editor. Every work in circula- 
tion in any of the states of the 
confederation, with respect to 
which these conditions have not 
beeif complied with, will be seized 
and confiscated, and the person 
or persons who may have pub- 
lished and sold it condemned, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of 
the case, to the payment of fine, 
or some other punishment pro- 
portionate to the offence. 

Sect. 10. The present decree 
shall remain in force during five 
years from the date of its publi- 
cation. Before the terra of its ex- 
piration the Diet will take in to 
mature consideration in what man- 
ner the 18th article of the federal 
act relative to the uniformity of 
laws on the conduct of the press 
in the confederated states, can be 
carried into execution, by defini- 
tively fixing the legal limits of 
the press in Germany. 

>1 Decree 
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Decree relative to the formation 
of a Central Commission, for 
the purpose of Ulterior Inquiry 
respecting Revolutionary Plots , 
discovered, in some of the States 
of the Confederation * 

Art. 1. In 15 days from the 
date of this decree, an extraor- 
dinary commission of inquiry, ap- 
pointed by the Diet and com- 
posed of 7 members, including 
the President, shall assemble in 
the city of Mentz, a fortress of 
the confederation. 

2. The object of this commis- 
sion is, to make careful and de- 
tailed inquiries respecting the 
facts, the origin and the multi- 
plied ramifications of the secret 
revolutionary and demagogic as- 
sociations, directed against the 
political constitution and internal 
repose, as well of the confedera- 
tion in general, as of the indivi- 
dual members thereof ; of which 
indications more or less corifclu- 
sive have been already discovered, 
or may result from ulterior re- 
searches. 

3. The Diet elects by the plu- 
rality of suffrages the seven mem- 
bers of the confederation who are 
to appoint the members of the 
central commission. 

4. None can be elected mem- 
bers of the central commission 
but civil officers, who in the state 
which appoints them are fulfil- 
ling, or have fulfilled, judicial 
functions, or have been engaged 
in preparing processes in impor- 
tant investigations. 

5. In order to attain the end 
proposed, the central commission 
shall undertake the general direc- 
tion of the local investigations 


which have already been com- 
menced, or may hereafter be in- 
stituted. 

6. All the members of the con- 
federation, in the territories in 
which investigations of this na- 
ture have been already com- 
menced, engaged to point out to 
the central commission, imme- 
diately after it shall be consti- 
tuted, the local authorities to 
whom the investigations shall 
have been previously confided. 

7. The central commission is 
authorized to examine every in- 
dividual whom it may judge ne- 
cessary. To secure his appear- 
ance, it will apply to the superior 
authority of the members of the 
confederation, or to the -authori- 
ties who, in virtue of Art. 6, may 
be pointed out for this purpose. 

Articles 8, 9, and 10, which 
conclude this decree, and the 
proposition of the Imperial Mi- 
nister, consist merely of directions 
for regulating the routine pro- 
ceedings of the central commis- 
sion. 

Circular of the Cabinet of Berlin, 
to its Ambassadors , Ministers 
and Diplomatic Agents at Fo~ 
reign Courts . 

You have already seen the pre- 
sidial message which, in conse- 
quence of the conferences at 
Carlsbad, Austria presented to 
the Germanic Diet. You know 
likewise that all the propositions 
which it contained have been 
converted into decrees bv that 
assembly, and that these decrees 
passed unanimously. But, as it 
is of great consequence that all 
the powers of Europe should see 

and 
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and judge these resolutions under 
their true point of view, l think 
it my duty to enable you to 
present them in the most favour- 
able light, and to make them 
known in their causes, their 
nature and effects* It is long 
since the political and moral 
state of Germany was calculated 
to cause legitimate alarms to all 
tiie friends of social order and 
public tranquillity. However 
sound in general was the mass 
of the people, and however at- 
tached to its sovereigns in the 
different states of the confedera- 
tion, it could not be disguised 
that there prevailed a secret in- 
quietude and a concealed fermen- 
tation, supported and aggravated 
by the unbridled licence of speech 
and writings. This fermentation 
of mind was in part natural, and 
could be explained by the extra- 
ordinary events which, during 
the war of the deliverance, had 
drawn men of all classes from 
the beaten track of habit ; by the 
sacrifices which the liberation of 
Germany had cost to the states, 
and which they felt more in peace 
than they had felt during the 
storm ; by the exaggerated hopes 
of enthusiastic minds, which had 
dreamed of a golden age, and 
flattered themselves with seeing 
it spring from the bosom of the 
iron age which had scarcely ex- 
pired? in fine, by the violent crisis 
of industry and commerce, which, 
springing from an order of things 
forced and contrary to nature, 
could not be brought all at once 
to the level of new circumstances, 
and which suffered at once from 
the past and the future. The 
natural discontent resulting from 
these united causes was more sad 
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than dangerous, and must have 
yielded to the slow operation of 
time, of to the benevolent and 
enlightened activity of govern- 
ments, which, too long with- 
drawn from their internal con- 
dition, began to occupy them- 
selves with it with as much love 
as zeal. 

But, alonu with this natural 
discontent, mere existed an arti- 
ficial and factitious discontent, 
which, taking its source in erro- 
neous principles, in ambitious 
and chimerical theories, in secret 
and culpable views, in base and 
interested passions, created and 
propagated by revolutionary 
writings and speeches, could 
form with the otner a dangerous 
alliance, and artfully nourish it, 
in order to mislead the public 
mind, and produce the most fatal 
excesses. Those who had ob- 
served with an impartial and 
attentive eye the situation of the 
public mind in Germany, had for 
a long time suspected the exist- 
ence of a party spread over all 
the surface of that vast country, 
deriving its origin from elective 
affinities of opinions and senti- 
ments, and fortified by formal as- 
sociations, which worked to over- 
throw Germany, and to substi- 
tute for its actual state a republic, 
one and indivisible, or some other 
chimera, which could not even 
be attempted but by violent re- 
volutions, and the prelude to 
which must have been the over- 
throw of all the reigning dynas- 
ties. 

An atrocious crime (that of 
Sandt^ affords a measure of the 
audacity and madness of the 
revolutionary party. This atro- 
city, committed by the arm of a 

m 2 single 
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single individual, who, perhaps, 
had not accomplices, properly so 
called, was not less the fruit of 
the general mode of a certain 
class, the visible effect and the 
striking sign, the indubitable 
symptom, of a malady serious, 
profound, and extended, which 
revealed itself in this manner to 
affrighted Germany. To be 
convinced of this, it is only ne- 
cessary to collect the judgments 
of the class of teachers, of stu- 
dents, of writers, and of all those 
who were subjected to their in- 
fluence, regarding that frightful 
action which excited the indig- 
nation of nations and found apo- 
logists among the initiated. 
While it inspired terror into the 
former, it excited the admiration 
Of the latter. * 

The inquiries which were insti- 
tuted on the place where the 
crime was committed provoked 
or led to others in different parts 
of Germany. Prussia felt the 
necessity of enlightening, by ex- 
traordinary means, the darkness 
in which was formed the formid- 
able alliance of false doctrines 
and wants, — of maxims disinter- 
ested in appearance with personal 
passions. The result of these 
inquiries has been every where 
the same ; every where facts have 
supported suppositions, which 
were too well founded; every 
thing has proved the existence 
and activity of a party which 
sowed in darkness for a harvest, 
more or less remote, the seeds of 
revolution. The leaders are 
linked together by the identity 
of their principles and senti- 
ments ; hold the one to the other 
by a natural attraction ; commu- 
nicate by letters; but still more 

f 


by frequent journies and political 
missionaries : they support eacir 
other with personal knowledge*, 
and often enter into a mutual 
understanding without a formal 
explanation. Their object is, to- 
dissolve society, to efface all the 
political* differences which at 
present exist between the people 
of Germany, to substitute the 
real unity of that vast country 
for the union of its members, and 
to arrive, through the ruins of 
existing arrangements, at a new 
order of things. Their means 
are, to obtain a hold over the 
rising generation, by communi- 
cating the same spirit, the Same 
sentiments, the same habits, in 
all the institutions for education, 
from the schools to the Univer- 
sities. Their spirit is a spirit of 
independence and of pride, of 
subversive principles, founded on 
a system or abstruse metaphysics 
and mystic theology, for the 
purpose of fortifying political 
with religious fanaticism. Their 
sentiments are those of contempt 
for every thing that exists, hatred 
against kings and governments, 
enthusiasm for the phantom which 
they call liberty, and love for 
things out of the ordinary course. 
Their habits are those of physical 
force and bodily address ; and 
above all, a taste for secret and 
mysterious societies, as so many 
instruments that they may em- 
ploy against the existing order 
of society. 

The Turnwesen and the Bursch- 
enschaft, tending to form of the 
whole youth a state within the 
state, have no other object. 
Within a few years, young men, 
thus fashioned into docile in- 
struments of their masters, being 

iti 
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in places under the Government, 
would avail themselves of their 
situations to overthrow it. The 
doctrine of these sectaries, such 
as it is revealed by the crime 
-committed at Manheim and the 
apologies for that crime, may 
. be reduced to two maxims, 
equally perverse and bad; the 
•firet, that the end legitimates 
the means ; the second, that 
actions are in themselves in- 
different, that their value de- 
pends solely on the ideas which 

g ive birth to them, and that 
lese ideas are always laud- 
able when they have for their 
object the independence and 
liberty of Germany. 

Such is the nature of the evil 
which the investigations have 
made manifest. It is plain that 
what is going on is not conspi- 
racy, but preparation for a revo- 
lution, not of Prussia only or 
principally, but of all Germany ; 
not for the present moment, but 
for the future. From the moment 
the Governments of Germany 
discovered and probed the 
wound, it became their duty to 
direct their attention to the 
means by which the progress of 
the evil was to be combated, and 
to endeavour to eradicate it. 
The causes were general, and the 
evil coidd therefore be corrected 
only by general measures, adopted 
in concert and unanimously asr 
rented to by all the Germanic 
States. To proceed merely 
against the individuals who had 
been arrested as best acquainted 
with the; views and plots of the 
party, and not as the most guilty, 
and who were chiefly destined to 
serve as the means of investiga- 
tkm, would have been partial and 


insufficient. It was through the 
causes that the effects were to 
be prevented. 

Such was. the sole object of the 
conferences at Carlsbad ; they 
had no other than to concert, 
with all the parties interested, 
the fittest means of creating gua- 
rantees for a social order in Ger- 
many ; either by giving more 
force, dignity and power to the 
Germanic Diet, or by agreeing 
on common principles, to be fol- 
lowed by all the German States, 
respecting the two great vehicles 
of opinion, the press and educa- 
tion. The Ministers of all the 
principal Courts assembled at 
Carlsbad were perfectly united 
jn sentiments and views. The 
evil appeared in a manner so evi- 
dent, and under forms so alarm- 
ing, as to strike and occupy every 
mind. The measures best calcu- 
lated to remove and prevent it 
were at once so simple and so 
palpable, so plainly indicated by 
the causes of the evil, and so 
conformable to the principles of 
justice and humanity by which 
all the Princes of Germany are 
actuated, that the propositions to 
be submitted to tne Diet expe- 
rienced no opposition, and were 
made with the general assent of 
the Sovereigns and their Minis^ 
ters. That these propositions 
were at the same time urgent, 
and dictated by a common in- 
terest, is completely proved by 
the fact, that merely to present 
them to the Diet was almost suf- 
ficient to cause their adoption, 
and that they were unanimously 
converted into resolutions. This 
important and truly admirable 
unanimity displays m the fullest 
light the union qf the States of 
Germany ; 
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Germany; and that union which rions of sectaries, and to prevent 
caused the adoption of the pro- errors in fact and in act on the 
posed measures guarantees still part of the governments. This 
more their success and the secu- h what has just been done by 
rity of Germany, than the raea- the Diet. 

cures themselves. That union is The Sovereigns promised a re- 
the only possible unity ; and as it presentation of states to their 
is a living unity, not in name, people,— an ancient institution, 
but in fact— -not in form, but in the revival of which was contem- 
sentiment and iu interest, the plated,— an institution truly na- 
best results may and ought to be tional and Germanic^— an institu- 
exnected from it. tion which, affording to the dif- 

lt would be useless to enter ferent classes of proprietors a 
into long discussions on the rea- legal means of enlightening the 
cons ana motives which united Sovereign, and of having an or- 
all suffrages for the proposed ganic voice in the wants and 
measures. They speak tor them- wishes of the nation, is in effect 
selves, and are partly announced a monarchic institution. But the 
in the communication of the Pre- Princes of Germany never wished, 
sident. I consider it necessary, and are not pledged, to give to 
however, to add the following their people a representation in 
considerations : — the modern sense of the word. 

When the Sovereigns of Ger- on the principle and scale of other 
many, assembled at the Congress constitutions hitherto foreign to 
of Vienna, declared by article Germany; a national represen- 
1 3 of the Federal Act, that there tation, which, bring calculated ac- 
should be a constitution of states cording to extent of territory and 
in the several integral parts of the population* and invested with so- 
Germanic Confederation, they vereign attribution, would alter 
promised in ceality only what the nature of the existing govern- 
they could, and wished to grant ments and introduce democracy 
to their people ; what they would into monarchy. The political 
^already have performed if the malady which attacks a part of 
labours preparatory to that in- Germany, and which threatens, 
stitution had permitted them, and if no remedy be applied, to gain 
what they are about to execute more and more ground, originates 
without further delay. . But it is in a great measure in the abuse 
certain that the article in quea- of the press and the bad spirit of 
tion was expressed in a very the professors in more than one 
vague manner, and the innovators university. There was to be 
have availed themselves of this found the source of the poison of 
vagueness, to substitute their own false doctrines. There in parti- 
foolish ideas or fantastic hopes cular, measures taken in common 
respecting Sovereigns. It was, were necessary. For what ad- 
therefore, of much importance vantage would it be to a German 
that a more precise explanation government to prevent the licence 
should be given on this subject, of the press, if another encou- 
m order to repress the preten- raged or tolerated it ? What 

would 
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would be gained by dismissing in 
Prussia a professor who abused 
his situation by perverting the 
minds of his auditors, if he might 
hope to obtain a chair in another 
university? It was, therefore, ne- 
cessary to establish every where 
a police founded on the same 
principles. This the Diet has 
endeavoured to accomplish. The 
problem is not an easy one : but 
with regard to the liberty of the 
press, it has been solved in a 
manner calculated to conciliate 
the interests of science, which 
requires that learned works and 
grave and profound researches 
should be free from all shackles, 
— with the interests of public 
opinion, and those of the repu- 
tation of the governing and the 
governed, which require that 
newspapers and pamphlets should 
be subject to a censorship, in 
order that the people may not be 
corrupted by tne poison of their 
falsehoods and erroneous doc- 
trines, nor citizens dishonoured 
by their slanders and calumnies. 

With regard to the Universi- 
ties, all that renders them justly 
dear to Germany, — the real free- 
dom of scientific instruction, the 
extent of the studies which may 
be prosecuted in them, their par- 
ticular and original forms, re- 
main untouched. But they are 
made subject to a more strict su- 
perintendence, and it was con- 
sidered that the most certain 
means of repressing the political 
and anti-religious deviations of 
Professors was, to announce to 
them the serious consequences 
which their false doctrines would 
have during the whole of their 
existence. 

As to the students, a prohi- 


bition has been renewed which 
will be supported, and will pre- 
vent young men preparing for a 
life at once learned and active, 
from becoming what they ought 
not to be. 

In vain would the Diet have 
decreed these resolutions, had it 
remained destitute of a coaclive 
power capable of causing them 
to be respected. A mode of 
execution which should be cer- 
tain, and consequently supported 
by a sufficient force, was still 
w anting to the federation. This 
w’ant formed one of the principal 
chasms in the federal act ; but it 
is now supplied. The states of 
Germany, the great as well as the 
small, so fully recognized the ne- 
cessity of organizing a coactive 
powder in the confederation, that 
they did not hesitate to sacrifice 
to the dignity, the consistency, 
and the efficiency of the Diet, the 
fears which weakness might cre- 
ate in some, and those which su- 
periority might suggest to others. 
In framing this la^ of execution, 
it has been endeavoured to guard 
the independence of each state 
as far as possible, without com- 
promising the existence of the 
association. As the threads of 
the revolutionary plots cross each 
other in different directions, and 
extend to many countries where 
particular investigations have de- 
tected and pointed them out 
.without being able to follow them, 
it has been concluded that a ge- 
neral Committee of Inquiry, 
purely temporary, would best 
collect and connect the facts, in 
order to exhibit them to all Ger- 
many as a lesson for the people 
and a guide for Princes. The 
manner in which the commission 
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will be formed, the spirit of the 
Governments which are to ap- 
point it, and its limited duration, 
must suffice to tranquillize the 
minds of those who are the most 
ready to take fire at every mea- 
sure of security which in the 
slightest degree threatens indi- 
vidual liberty. 

Such, Sir, is the sense in which 
you will represent to the ministry 
of the Court at which you are ac- 
credited, the measures just taken 
at the Diet. 

The considerations which I 
have communicated to you will 
be sufficient to enable you to 
make it be felt, that these mea- 
sures are connected with each 
other ; that they are the conse- 
quences of the same principles ; 
that they tend to the same ob- 
ject ; and that they form a whole 
which should inspire the greatest 
confidence in their results and 
the effect which they cannot fail 
to produce. 

it is especially important that 
you should draw the attention of 
the ministry, to two results of the 
new system, which will be bene- 
ficial to all Europe. 

The Powers of Europe, who 
combined their efforts against the 
destructive consequences as well 
as against the principles of the 
French revolution ; who haye re- 
placed legitimacy and property 
on their ancient bases; who, by 
solemn treaties, have reciprocally 
guaranteed this state of things, 
are more than ever bound as a 
whole for every thing which re- 
lates to their internal tranquillity. 
One country cannot now be revo- 
lutionized, or threatened with re- 
volution, without others being 
shaken or trembling lest they 


should be so. The enemies of 

social order in the different coun- 
tries of Europe are united toge- 
ther, not merely by identity of 
principles, but by the closest 
communications. Their guilty 
joys, their scandalous griefs, their 
fears and their hopes are every 
where the same ; and, in this 
respect, there reigns among them 
a perfect community of goods. 
The sovereigns, who are the chief 
friends and protectors of social 
order, cannot flatter themselves 
with being able to combat their 
enemies with success, unless they 
are united in a profession of their 
principles, and in the same vigo- 
rous measures to defend them. 
It is not for themselves, it is for 
the people; it is not from the 
love of power, but out of attach- 
ment to liberty, that they ought 
to put in practice all means for 
maintaining their tutelary autho- 
rity. They ought, therefore, to 
applaud what Germany has just 
done, and to follow her footsteps. 
It may be said, without exagger- 
ation, that the tranquillity of 
Europe depends upon Germany, 
and the repose of Germany. By 
its geographical position this 
country is the centre, or rather 
the heart of Europe ; and the 
heart cannot be injured or dis- 
eased without its being felt all 
over the body politic. 

The measures adopted to give 
to the Germanic Confederation 
more unity, force and action, 
far from inspiring the neighbour- 
ing powers of Germany with ap- 
prehensions or jealousies, ought 
on the contrary to be highly 
agreeable to them, as they ought 
to see in them new guarantees of 
the general peace. The force of 
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the Germanic federation, like 
that of all federal unions esta- 
blished between powers of the 

iirst rank, will never beany thing 
but defensive. It will maintain 
its rights and its independence, 
but will never menace those of 
others; and the greater the power 
of Germany becomes, the more 
effectually it will extinguish in 
their birth or arrest in their pro- 
gress all those projects which may 
be contrary to the tie of frater- 
nity, or to the Holy Alliance 
which unites the states of Europe. 

Receive, Sir, the assurance of 
my greatest consideration. 

Beiinstobff. 

Decree . The Supreme Director 
of the State of Chili. 

Whereas, the state of Chili 
.and the cause of liberty in Ame- 
rica experience incalculable in- 
juries from the facilities afforded 
&y neutral vessels to the ports 
in Peru, which are under Spanish 
domination ; and wishing to end 
the injuries which the inhabitants 
of Peru suffer from the oppresr 
sions of Spanish agents, ana liker 
wise the monopoly of Spanish 
commerce, exercised to the in- 
jury of all mercantile nations. 

Therefore, I, Bernardo O’Hig- 
gins, supreme ^director of the 
state of Chili, in virtue of the 
authority given by the law of na- 
tions to eyery independent power, 
to diminish the resources of the 
enemy and to check his opera- 
tions — I, fry these presents, do 
declare and decree,— 

1. That all the ports and an- 
chorages in the Pacific Ocean, 
reaching from the latitude south 
21, 4*8, to 12, 42, be, and they are 


hereby, blockaded by the Chilian 
squadron, under the command of 
our admiral, lord Cochrane, that 
is, from Yquique to Guayaquil. 
The blockade to be commenced 
from the first day of March 1819, 
in conformity with the following 
regulations: 

2. Neutral vessels of all na- * 
tions, from Europe, from the 
United States, or from any Bri- 
tish possessions in America, 
which shall be found entering in 
any of the ports comprehended 
in this decree, in seven months 
from this date, shall be notified 
of the blockade by the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Chilian 
squadron, and after this formal 
notification, shall not be per- 
mitted to enter the said ports, 
nor have the least communica- 
tion with them. 

3. Equal notification will be 
given in five months from the 
above date to all neutral vessels 
coming from ports of Brazil ; six 
months to those proceeding from 
the coasts and islands of Africa ; 
one year to those proceeding 
from the ports of Asia ; and three 
months to those from the coast 
of Rio de la Plata. 

4. All neutral vessels on board 
of which shall be found warlike 
stores or enemies’ property, offi- 
cers, masters, supercargoes, or 
merchants, belonging to the coun- 
tries under the dominion of the 
king of Spain, shall be sent to 
Valparaiso, to be adjudged ac- 
cording to the laws oi nations. 

5. As sufficient time has been 
given in the 2nd and 3rd articles 
m this decree to all friendly 
vessels, of whatever flag they 
may come under, to avoid the 
ports thus blockaded, any vessel 

which 
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which shall be found contraven- 
ing this decree, shall be sent to 
Valparaiso to be adjudged ac- 
cording to the law of nations. 

6. AH neutral vessels which 
shall be found navigating with 
double or false papers, and defi- 
cient in the necessary documents 
to establish the character of pro- 
perty, shall be considered as ene- 
my’s property and judged accord- 
ingly. 

7. The present decree shall be 
published and circulated for the 
information of all concerned. 

Given at the directorial palace 
at St. Jago of Chili, sealed 
with the arms of the state, 
and countersigned by the 
secretary of Marine the 20th 
of April 1819, 2nd year of 
independence. 

Bernardo O’Higgins. 

Jose Ignacio Zenteno, secre- 
tary. 

Treaty of Amity , Settlement and 

Limits , between the United 

States of America and his 

Catholic Majesty . 

The United States of America 
and his Catholic majesty, desiring 
tQ consolidate on a permanent 
basis the friendship and good cor- 
respondence which happily pre- 
vails between the two parties, 
have determined to settle and ter- 
minate all their differences and 
pretensions by a treaty which 
shall designate with precision, the 
limits of their respective bordering 
territories in North America. 

With this intention the presi- 
dent of the United States has fur- 
nished with their full powers John 
Quincy Adams, secretary of state 


of the said United States ; and his 
Catholic majesty has appointed 
the most excellent Lord Don Luis 
de Onis Gonzalez Lopez y Vara, 
Lord of the town of Rayaces, 
Perpetual Regidor of the Cor- 
poration of the city of Salamanca^ 
Knight Grand Cross of the Royal 
American Order of Isabella the 
Catholic, decorated with the Lys 
of La Vendee, Knight Pensioner 
of the Royal and distinguished 
Spanish order of Charles the 
Tnird, member of the Supreme 
Assembly of the said royal order 
of the council of bis Catholic ma- 
jesty, his secretary with exercise 
of decrees, and his envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary near the United States of 
Amerjca. 

And the said plenipotentiaries, 
after having exchanged their 
powers, have agreed upon and 
concluded the following arti- 
cles : — 

Art. 1. There shall be a firm 
and inviolable peace and sincere 
friendship between the United 
States and their citizens, and his 
Catholic majesty, his successors 
and subjects, without exception 
of persons or places. 

Art. 2. His Catholic majesty 
cedes to the United States, in 
full property and sovereignty, all 
the territories which belong to 
him situate to the eastward of the 
Mississippi, known by the name 
of East and West Florida. The 
adjacent islands dependent on said 
provinces, all public lots and 
squares, vacant lands, public edi- 
fices, fortifications, barracks and 
other buildings which are not pri- 
vate property, archives and docu- 
ments which relate directly to the 
property and sovereignty of said 
provinces, 
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provinces, are included in this ar- 
ticle. The said archives and do- 
cuments shall be left in possession 
of the commissaries, or officers of 
the United States duly authorized 
to receive them. 

Art. S. The boundary line be- 
tween the two countries, west of 
the Mississippi, shall begin on the 
Gulph of Mexico, at the mouth 
of the river Sabine in the sea, 
continuing north, along the 
western bank of that river, to the 
S2nd degree of latitude; thence 
by a line due north to the degree 
of latitude where it strikes the 
Rio Roxo of Natchitoches, or Red- 
river ; thence following the course 
of the Rio Roxo westward, to the 
degree of longitude 100 west 
from London and 23 from Wash- 
ington ; then crossing the said 
Red-river and running thence by 
a line due north to the river Ar- 
kansas ; thence following the 
course of the southern bank of 
the Arkansas to its source, in lati- 
tude 42 north ; and thence by 
that parallel of latitude to the 
South sea ; the whole being as 
laid down in Melish's map of the 
United States published at Phila- 
delphia, improved to the 1st of 
January 1818. But if the source 
of the Arkansas river shall be 
found to fall north or south of 
latitude 42, then the line shall 
run from the said source due 
south or north, as the case may 
be, till it meets the said parallel 
of latitude 42, and thence along 
the said parallel to the South sea ; 
all the islands in the Sabine and 
the said Red and Arkanzas rivers 
throughout the course thus de- 
scribed, to belong to the United 
States ; but the use of the waters 
and navigation of the Sabine to 


the sea, and of the said rivers 
Roxo and Arkansas throughout 
the extent of the said boundary, 
on their respective banks, shall 
be common to the respective in- 
habitants of both nations. The 
two high contracting parties agree 
to cede and renounce all their 
rights, claims and pretensions to 
the territories described by the 
said line: that is to say, The 
United States hereby cede to his __ 
Catholic majesty, and renounce 
for ever all their rights, claims 
and pretensions to the territories 
lying west and south of the above- 
described line ; and in like man- 
ner his Catholic majesty cedes to 
the said United States all his rights, 
claims and pretensions to any ter- 
ritories east and north of the said 
line, and for himself, his heirs and 
successors, renounces all claim to 
the said territories for ever. 

Art. 4. To fix this line with 
more precision, and to pla*e the 
landmarks which shall designate 
exactly the limits of both na- 
tions, each of the contracting 
parties shall appoint a commis- 
sioner and a surveyor, who shall 
meet, before the termination of one 
year from the date of the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty, at Natchitoches 
on the Red-river, and proceed to 
run and mark the said line from 
the mouth of the Sabine to the 
Red-river, and from the Red-river 
to the river Arkansas, and to as- 
certain the latitude of the source 
of the said river Arkansas, in con- 
formity to what is above agreed 
upon and stipulated, and the line 
or latitude 42 to the South sea ; 
they shall make out plans and 
keep journals of their proceed- 
ings, and the result agreed, upon 
by them shall be considered as 
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part of this treaty, and shall have Art. 8. All the grants of land 
the same force as if it were in- made before the 24th of January 
aerted therein. The two govern- 1818, by his Catholic majesty or 
ments will amicably agree respect- by his lawful authorities in the 
ing the necessary articles to be said territories ceded by his ma- 
fumished to those persons and iesty to the United States, shall 
also to their respective escorts, be ratified and confirmed to the 
should such be deemed neces- persons in possession of the lands, 
s ary. Xo the same extent that the same 

Art 5. The inhabitants of the grants would be valid if the tern- 
ceded territories shall be secured tories had remained under the 
in the free exercise of their reli- dominion of his Catholic majesty, 
gion without any restriction ; and But the owners in possession of 
all those who may desire to re- such lands, who, by reason of the 
move to the Spanish dominions recent circumstances of the Spa- 
shall be permitted to sell or ex- nish nation and the revolutions 
port their effects at any time in Europe have been prevented 
whatever, without being subject from fulfilling all the conditions 
in either case to duties^ of their grants, shall complete 

Art. 6. The inhabitants of the them within the terms limited in 
territories which his Catholic ma- the same respectively, from the 
jesty cedes to the United States date of this treaty ; in default of 
by this treaty shall be incor- which, the said grants shall be 
poratedin the Union of the United null and void. All grants made 
States, as soon as may be con- since the said 24th of January 
sistent with the principles of the 1818, when the first proposal on 
Federal constitution, and admitted the part of his Catholic majesty 
to the enjoyment of all the privi- for the cession of the Floridas 
leges, rights and immunities of was made, are hereby declared 
tlie citizens of the United States, and agreed to be null and 
Art. 7- The officers and troops void, 
of his Catholic maiesty in the ter- Art. 9. The two high contract- 
ritories hereby ceded by him to ing parties, animated by the most 
the United States shall be with- earnest desire of conciliation, and 
drawn, and possession of the with the object of putting an end 
places occupied by them shall be to all the differences which have 
given within 6 months after the existed between them, and of con* 
exchange of the ratifications of firming the good understanding 
Xhis treaty, or sooner, if possible, which they wish to be for ever 
by the officers of his Catholic ma- maintained between them, reci- 
jesty to the commissioners or offi- procally renounce all claims for 
cers of the United States duly damages or injuries which they 
appointed to receive them; and themselves, as well as their re- 
the United States shall furnish spective citizens ( and subjects, 
the transports and escort neces- may have suffered until the time 
aary to convey the Spanish offi- of signing this treaty, 
cers and troops and their baggage 1- The renunciation of the 
Jto the Havannah. United States will extend to all 

; the 
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the injuries mentioned in the 
convention of the 1 1th of August, 
1802.. 

2. To all claims on account of 
prizes made by French privateers 
and condemned by French con* 
suls within the territory and juris* 
diction of Spain. 

S. To all claims of indemnities 
on account of the suspension of 
the right of deposit at New Or- 
leans m 18Q2. 

4. To all claims of citizens of 
the United States upon the go- 
vernment of Spain arising from 
the unlawful seizures at sea,, and 
in the ports and territories of 
Spain or the Spanish colonies. 

5. To all claims of citizens of 
the United States upon the Spa- 
nish government; statements of 
which, soliciting the interposition 
of the government of the United 
States, have been presented to 
the department of state, or to the 
minister of the United States in 
Spain since the date of the con- 
vention of 1802, and until the 
signature of this treaty. 

The renunciation of his Catho- 
lic majesty extends, 

1. To all the injuries men- 
tioned in the convention of the 
11th of August, 1802. 

2. To the sums which his Ca- 
tholic majesty advanced for the 
return of captain Pike from the 
Provincias Intemas. 

8. To all injuries caused by the 
expedition of Miranda, that was 
fitted out and equipped at New 
York. 

4. To all claims of Spanish 
subjects upon the government of 
the United States arising from 
unlawful seizures at sea, or within 
the ports or territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. 


Finally, to all the claims of 
subjects of his Catholic majesty 
upon the government of the 
United States, in which the in- 
terposition of his Catholic ma- 
jesty’s government has been so- 
licited before the date of this 
treaty, and since the date of this 
convention of 1802, or which 
may have been made to the de- 
partment of foreign affairs of his 
majesty, or to his minister in the 
United States. 

And the high contracting par- 
ties respectively renounce all 
claim to indemnities for any of 
the recent events or transactions 
of their respective commanders 
and officers in the Floridas. 

The United States will cause 
satisfaction to be made for the 
injuries, if any, which by process 
of law shall be established to have 
been suffered by the Spanish of- 
ficers and individual Spanish in- 
habitants, by the late opera- 
tions of the American army in 
Florida. 

Art. 10. The convention en- 
tered into between the two go- 
vernments on the 11th of Au- 
gust, 1802, the ratifications of 
which were exchanged the 21st 
December, 1818, is annulled. 

Art. 11. The United States, 
exonerating Spain from all de- 
mands in future on account of 
the claims of their citizens, to 
which the renunciations herein 
contained extend, and consider 
ing them entirely cancelled, un- 
dertake to make satisfaction for 
the same, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding five millions of dollars. 
To ascertain the full amount and 
validity of those claims, a com- 
mission, to consist of three com- 
missioners, citizens of the United 
States, 
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States, shall be appointed by the 
president, by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate ; which 
commission shall meet at the city 
of Washington, and, within the 
space of three years from the 
time of their first meeting, shall 
receive, examine and decide 
upon the amount and validity of 
all the claims included within the 
descriptions above - mentioned. 
The said commissioners shall take 
an oath or affirmation, to be en- 
tered upon the record of their 
proceedings, for the faithful and 
diligent discharge of their duties ; 
and in case of the death, sickness, 
or necessary absence of any such 
commissioner, his place may be 
supplied by the appointment as 
aforesaid, or by the president of 
the United States during the re- 
cess of the senate, of another 
commissioner in his stead. The 
said commissioners shall be au- 
thorized to hear and examine, on 
oath, every question relative to 
the said claims, and to receive all 
suitable, authentic testimony con- 
cerning the same. And the Spa- 
nish government shall furnish all 
such documents rad elucidations 
as may be in their possession, for 
the adjustment of the said claims 
according to the principles of jus- 
tice, the laws of nations and the 
stipulation of the treaty between 
the two parties of 27th October, 
1795 ; the said documents to be 
specified, when demanded, at the 
instance of said commissioners. 

The payment of such claims as 
may be admitted and adjusted by 
the said commissioners, or the 
major part of them, to an amount 
not exceeding five millions of dol- 
lars, shall be made by the United 
States, either immediately at their 


treasury, or by the creation of 
stock, bearing an interest of six 
per cent per annum, payable 
from the proceeds of sales of 
public lands within the territories 
hereby ceded to the United 
States, or in such other manner 
as the congress of the United 
States may prescribe by law. 

The records of the proceedings 
of the said commissioners, toge- 
ther with the vouchers and docu- 
ments produced before them, re- 
lative to the claims to be adjust- 
ed and decided upon by them, 
shall, after the close of their 
transactions, be deposited in the 
department of state of the United 
States; and copies of them, or 
any part of them, shall be fur- 
nished to the Spanish govern- 
ment, if required, at the demand 
of the Spanish minister in the 
United States. 

Art. 12. The treaty of limits 
and navigation of 1795, remains 
confirmed in all and each one of 
its articles, excepting the 2nd, 
3rd, 4th and 21st, and the 2nd 
clause of the 22nd article, which 
having been altered by this treaty, 
or having received their entire 
execution, are no longer valid. 

With respect to the 15th arti- 
cle of the same treaty of friend- 
ship, limits and navigation, of 
1795, in which it is stipulated 
that the flag shall cover the pro- 
perty, the two high contracting 
parties agree, that this shall be so 
understood with respect to those 
powers who recognize this prin- 
ciple; but if either of the two 
contracting parties shall be at war 
with a third party, and the other 
neutral, the flag of the neutral 
shall cover the property of ene- 
mies whose government acknow- 
♦ ledge 
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ledge this principle, and not of 
others. 

Art. IS. Both contracting par- 
ties, wishing to favour their mu- 
tual commerce by affording in 
their ports every necessary as- 
sistance to their respective mer- 
chant vessels, have agreed, that 
the sailors who shall desert from 
their vessels in the ports of the 
other, shall be arrested and deli- 
vered up at the instance of the 
consul ; who shall prove, never- 
theless, that the deserters be- 
longed to the vessels that claimed 
them, exhibiting the document 
that is customary in their nation ; 
that is to say, the American con- 
sul, in a Spanish port, shall ex- 
hibit the document known by the 
name of Articles; and the Spa- 
nish consul in American ports the 
roll of the vessel ; and if the name 
of the deserter or deserters who 
are claimed shall appear in the 
one or the other, they shall be 
arrested, held in custody, and de- 
livered to the vessel to which 
they shall belong. 

Art. 14*. The United States 
hereby certify, that they have 
not received any compensation 
from France for the injuries they 
suffered from her privateers, con- 
suls and tribunals, on the coasts 
and in the ports of Spain ; for the 
satisfaction of which, provision is 
made by this treaty ; and they 
will present an authentic state- 
ment of the prizes made and of 
their true value, that Spain mav 
avail herself of the same in such 
manner as she may deem just and 
proper. 

Art. 15. The United States, 
to give his Catholic majesty a 
proof of their desire to cement 


the relations of amity subsisting 
between the two nations, and to 
favour the subjects of his Catholic 
majesty, agree that Spanish ves- 
sels, coming laden only with the 
productions of Spanish growth 
or manufactures, directly from 
the ports of Spain, or of her co- 
lonies, shall be admitted for the 
term of twelve years to the ports 
of Pensacola and St. Augustine, 
in the Floridas, without paying 
other or higher duties on their 
cargoes, or of tonnage, than 
will be paid br the vessels of 
the United States. During the 
said term no other nation shall 
enjoy the same privileges within 
the ceded territories. The twelve 
years shall commence three 
months after the exchange of the 
ratifications of the treaty. 

Art. 16. The present treaty 
shall be ratified in due form by 
the contracting parties, and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged 
in six months from this time, or 
sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof we, the un- 
derwritten plenipotentiaries of the 
United States of America and of 
his Catholic majesty, have signed, 
by virtue of our powers, the pre- 
sent treaty of amity, settlement 
and limits, and have thereunto 
affixed our seals respectively. 

Done at Washington, this 22nd 
day of February, 1819. 

Seal 1 John Quincy Adams. 
Seal) LuisdeOnis. 

Message of the President of the 
United States. 

Washington , Dec. 7. — This day 
at 12 o’clock, the President of 
the United States transmitted to 
both Houses of Congress, by Mr. 
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J. J. Monroe, the following mes- 
sage : — 

Fellow Citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

The public buildings being ad- 
vanced to a stage to afford ac- 
commodation for Congress, I 
offer you my sincere congratula- 
tions on the recommencement of 
your duties m the capitol. 

In bringing to view the inci- 
dents most deserving attention 
which have occurred since your 
last session, I regret to have to 
state that several of our principal 
cities have suffered by sickness ; 
that an unusual drought has pre- 
vailed in the middle and western 
states; and that a derangement 
has been felt in some of our mo- 
nied institutions, which has pro- 
ortionably affected their credit, 
am happy, however, to have it 
in my power to assure you, that 
the health of our cities is now 
completely restored ; that the 
produce of the year, though less 
abundant than usual, will not 
only be amply sufficient for home 
consumption, but afford a large 
surplus for the supply of the 
wants of other nations ; and that 
the derangement in the circulat- 
ing paper medium, by being left 
to those remedies which its ob- 
vious causes suggested, and the 
good sense and virtue of our fel- 
low-citizens supplied, has dimi- 
nished. 

Having informed Congress, on 
the 27th February last, that a 
treaty of amity, settlement and 
limits, had been concluded in 
this city between the United 
States and Spain, and ratified 
by the competent authorities of 
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the former, full confidence was 
entertained that it would have 
been ratified by his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, with equal promptitude 
and a like earnest desire to ter- 
minate, on the conditions of that 
treaty, the differences which had 
so long existed between the two 
countries. Every view which the 
subject admitted of was thought 
to have justified this conclusion. 
Great losses had been sustained 
by citizens of the United State* 
from Spanish cruizers, more than 
20 years before, which had not 
been redressed. 

These losses had been acknow- 
ledged and provided for by a 
treaty as far back as the year 
1802, which, although concluded 
at Madrid, was not then ratified 
by the government of Spain, nor 
since, until the last year, when it 
was suspended by the late treaty ; 
a more satisfactory provision to 
both parties, as was presumed, 
having been made for them* 
Other differences had arisen in 
this long interval, affecting their 
highest interests, which were 
likewise provided for by this last 
treaty. The treaty itself was 
formed on great consideration, 
and a thorough knowledge of all 
circumstances, the subject matter 
of every article having been for 
years under discussion, and re- 
peated references having been 
made by the Minister of Spain 
to his Government, on the points 
respecting which the greatest 
difference of opinion prevailed. 
It was formed by a Minister duly 
authorized for the purpose, who 
had represented his Government 
in the United States and been 
employed in this long protracted 
negociation several years, and 

who, 
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who, it is not denied, kept strictly 
within the letter of his instruc- 
tions. The faith of Spain was 
therefore pledged, under circum- 
stances of peculiar force and 
solemnity, for its ratification. On 
the part of the United States, this 
treaty was evidently acceded to 
in a spirit of conciliation and 
concession. The indemnity for 
injuries and losses so long before 
sustained and now again acknow- 
ledged and provided for, was to 
be paid by them without be- 
coming a charge on the treasury 
of Spain. For territory ceded by 
Spain, other territory, of great 
value, to which our claim was 
believed to be well-founded, was 
ceded by the United States, and 
in a quarter more interesting to 
her. This cession was neverthe- 
less received as the means of in- 
demnifying our citizens in a con- 
siderable sum, the presumed 
amount of their losses. Other 
considerations of great weight 
urged the cession of this territory 
of Spain. It was surrounded by 
the territories of the United 
States on every 6ide, except on 
that of the ocean. Spain had 
lost her authority over it ; and 
falling into the hands of adven- 
turers connected with the savages, 
it was made the means of unceas- 
ing annoyance and injury to our 
Union, in many of its most essen- 
tial interests. By this cession, 
then, Spain ceded a territory in 
reality of no value to her, and 
obtained concessions of the high- 
est importance, by the settlement 
of long standing differences with 
the United States, affecting their 
respective claims and limits ; and 
likewise relieved herself from the 
obligation of a treaty relating to 
Vol. LXI. 


it, which she had failed to fulfil ; 
and also from the responsibility 
incident to the most flagrant and 
pernicious abuses of her rights 
where she could not support her 
authority. 

It being known that the treaty 
was formed under these circum- 
stances, not a doubt was enter- 
tained that his Catholic Majesty 
would have ratified it without 
delay. I regret to have to state, 
that this reasonable expectation 
has been disappointed ; that the 
treaty was not ratified within the 
time stipulated, and has not since 
been ratified. As it is important 
that the nature and character 
of this unexpected occurrence 
should be distinctly understood, 
I think it my duty to communi- 
cate to you all the facts and cir- 
cumstances in my possession re- 
lating to it. 

Anxious to prevent all future 
disagreement with Spain, by giv- 
ing the most prompt effect to the 
treaty which nad been thus con- 
cluded, and particularly by the 
establishment of a government in 
Florida which should preserve 
order there, the minister of the 
United States, who had been 
recently appointed to his Catholic 
Majesty, and to whom the ratifi- 
cation by his Government had 
been committed to be exchanged 
for that of Spain, was instructed 
to transmit the latter to the de- 
partment of state as soon as ob- 
tained, by a public ship subjected 
to his order for the purpose. 
Unexpected delay occurring in 
the ratification by Spain, he re- 
quested to be informed of the 
cause. It was stated in reply, 
that the great importance of the 
subject, and a desire to obtain 

N expla- 
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explanation! on certain paint! 
which were not specified, had 
produced the delay, and that an 
envoy would be dispatched to the 
United States to obtain such ex- 
planations of this Government* 
The Minister of the United States 
offered to give full explanation 
on any point on which it might be 
desired, which proposal was de- 
clined. Having communicated 
this result to the department of 
state in August last, he was in- 
structed, notwithstanding the 
disappointment and surprise which 
it produced, to inform the go- 
vernment of Spain, that if the 
treaty should be ratified and 
transmitted here at any time 
before the meeting of Congress, 
it would be received, and have 
the same effect as if it had been 
ratified in due time. This order 
was executed: the authorized 
communication was made to the 
government of Spain ; and by it* 
answer, which has just been re* 
ceived, we are officially made 
atfauainted, for the first time, 
with the causes which have pre- 
vented the ratification of the 
treaty by his Catholic Majesty. 
It is alleged by the minister of 
Spain, that this government had 
attempted to alter one of the 
principal articles of the treaty, 
by -a declaration which the mi- 
nister of the United States had 
been ordered to present when 
he should deliver tne ratification 
by his government in exchange 
for that of Spain,; and of which 
he gave notice, explanatory, of 
the sense in which that article 
was understood. It is further 
alleged, that this, government 
had recently tolerated or pro- 
tected an expedition from the 


United States ag*m*t tl w pro- 
vince of Texas. The** two im- 
puted acta are stated as the rea- 
sons which have induced hie Ca- 
tholic Majesty to withhold hi* 
ratification from the treaty, to 
obtain explanation* respecting 
which it is repeated that an 
Envoy would be forthwith dis- 
patched to the United States. 
How far these allegations will 
justify the conduct of the go* 
vernment of Spain, will appear 
on a view of the following tact* 
and the evidence which support* 
them. 

It will be seen by the docu- 
ments transmitted herewith, that 
the declaration mentioned relate* 
to a clause in the article, 
concerning certain grants of land 
recently made by hi* Catholic 
Majesty ip Florida) which it was 
understood had conveyed all the 
lands which till then had been 
ungranted. It was the intention 
of the, parties to, annul these latte* 
grants, and that clause waa drawn 
for that express purpose, and fbff 
none other. The, date of these 
grants was unknown, hut it was 
undesstopd to be posterior to 
that inserted in the article: in- 
deed* it must be obvious to all, 
that if that provision in tlie treaty 
had not the effect of annulling 
these grants, it would be alto- 
gether nugatory. Immedia tely 
after the treaty w'a* concluded 
and ratified by this government, 
an intimation was received that 
these grants were of anterior 
date to that fixed on by the 
treaty) and that they would not, 
of course, be affected by it* The 
mere possibility of such a case, 
so inconsistent with the intention 
of the parties, and the meaning 

ef 
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•F the article, induced this go* 
vemvnst to demand an expla- 
nation on the subject, which was 
immediately granted, and which 
corresponds with this statement. 
With respect to the other act 
alleged, that this government had 
tolerated or protected an expe- 
dition against Texas, it is utterly 
without foundation. Every dis- 
countenance has invariably been 
given to every such attempt 
within the limits of the United 
States, as is fully evinced by the 
acts of the government and the 
proceedings of the courts. There 
being cause, however, to appre- 
hend, in the course of the last 
summer, that some adventurers 
entertained views of the kind 
suggested, the attention of the 
constituted authorities in that 
quarter was immediately drawn 
to them ; and it is known, that 
the project, whatever it might 
be, has utterly failed. 

These facts will, it is presumed, 
satisfy every impartial mind that 
the government of Spain had no 
justifiable cause for declining to 
ratify the treaty. A treaty con- 
cluded in conformity with instruc- 
tions is obligatory, in good faith, 
in all its stipulations, according 
to the true intent and meaning 
of the parties. Each party is 
bound to ratify it. If either 
could set it aside without the 
consent of the other there would 
be no longer any rules applicable 
to such transactions between 
nations. By this proceeding, the 
overnment of Spain has ren- 
ered to the United States a new 
and very serious injury. It has 
been stated that a minister would 
be sent to ask certain explana- 
tions of this government. But, 


if inch were denied, why were 
Alley notf asked within the time 

limited for the ratification? Is 
it contemplated to open a new 
negotiation respecting any of the 
articles or conditions of the 
treaty? If that were done, to 
what consequences might it not 
lead ? At what time, and in what 
manner, would a new negotiation 
terminate ? By this proceeding, 
Spain has formed a relation be- 
tween the two countries which 
will justify any measures on the 
part of the United States, which 
a strong sense of injury and a 
proper regard for the rights and 
interests of the nation, may dic- 
tate. In the course to be pur- 
sued, these objects should be 
constantly held in view and have 
their due weight. Our national 
honour must be maintained, and 
a new and a distinguished proof 
afforded, of the regard for jus- 
tice and moderation which has 
invariably governed the councils 
of this free people. It must be 
obvious to all, that if the United 
States had been desirous of 
making conquests, or had been 
even willing to aggrandize them- 
selves in that w r ay, they could 
have had no inducement to form 
this treaty. They would have 
much cause for gratulation at the 
course which has been pursued 
by Spain. An ample field for 
ambition is open before them. 
But such a career is not consis- 
tent with the principles of their 
government, nor the interests of 
the nation. 

From a full view of all circum- 
stances, it is submitted to the 
consideration of congress whether 
it will not be proper tor the United 
States to carry the conditions of 

n 2 the 
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the treaty into effect, in the same 
manner as if it had been ratified 
by Spain, claiming on their part 
all its advantages, and yielding 
to Spain those secured to her. 
By pursuing this course, we shall 
rest on the sacred ground of right, 
sanctioned in the most solemn 
manner by Spain herself, — by a 
treaty which she was bound to 
ratify : for refusing to do which 
she must incur the censure of 
other nations, even those most 
friendly to her; while, by con- 
fining ourselves within that limit, 
we cannot fail to obtain their 
well-merited approbation. We 
must have peace on a frontier 
where we nave been so long 
disturbed ; our citizens must be 
indemnified for Josses so long 
since sustained and for which 
indemnity has been so unjustly 
withheld from them. r Accom- 
plishing these great objects, we 
obtain all that is desirable. 

But his Catholic Majesty has 
twice declared his determination 
to send a minister to the United 
States, to a 8k explanations on 
certain points and to give them 
respecting his delay to ratify the 
treaty. Shall we act, by taking 
the ceded territory and proceed- 
ing to execute the other condi- 
tions of the treaty, before this 
minister arrives and is heard? 
This is a case which forms a 
strong appeal to the candour, 
the magnanimity and honour of 
this people. Much is due to 
courtesy between nations. By a 
short delay we shall lose nothing ; 
for, resting on the ground of im- 
mutable truth and justice, we 
cannot be diverted from our 
purpose. It ought to be pre- 
sumed, that the explanations 


which may be given to the mi- 
nister of Spain will be satisfac- 
tory, and produce the desired 
result. In any event the delay 
for the purpose mentioned, being 
a further manifestation of the 
sincere desire to terminate in the 
most friendly manner all differ- 
ences with Spain, cannot fail to 
be duly appreciated by his Ca- 
tholic majesty, 8s well as by 
other powersr It is submitted 
therefore, whether it will not be 
proper to make the law proposed 
for carrying the condition's of the 
treaty into effect, should it be 
adopted, contingent ; to suspend 
its operation, upon the respon- 
sibility of the executive, in such 
manner as to afford an opportu- 
nity for such friendly explana- 
tions as may be desired, during 
the present session of Congress. 

I communicate to Congress a 
copy of the treaty and of the 
instructions to the minister of 
the United States at Madrid 
respecting it; of his correspon- 
dence with the minister of Spain, 
and of such other documents as 
may be necessary to give a full 
view of the subject. 

' In the course which the Spa- 
nish government have on this 
occasion thought proper to pur- 
sue, it is satisfactory to know 
that they have not been counte- 
nanced by any other European 
power. On the contraiy, the 
opinion and wishes both of France 
and Great Britain have not been 
withheld either from the United 
States or from Spain, and have 
been unequivocal in favour of the 
ratification. There is also reason 
to believe, that the sentiments of 
the Imperial Government of 
Russia have been the same, and 

that 
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that they have also been made 
known to the Cabinet of Madrid. 

In the civil war existing be- 
tween Spain and the Spanish 
provinces in this hemisphere, the 
greatest care has been taken to 
enforce the laws intended to pre- 
serve an impartial neutrality. 
Our ports have continued to be 
equally open to both parties, and 
on the same conditions ; and our 
citizens have been equally re- 
strained from interfering in 
favour of either to the prejudice 
of the other. The progress of 
the war, however, has operated 
manifestly in favour of the colo- 
nies. Buenos-Ayres still main- 
tains unshaken the independence 
which it declared in 1816, and 
has enjoyed since 1810. Like 
success has also lately attended 
Chili and the provinces north of 
the La Plata bordering on it ; 
and likewise Venezuela. 

This contest has, from its com- 
mencement, been very interesting 
to other powers, and to none 
more so than to the United States. 
A virtuous people may and will 
confine themselves within the 
limits of a strict neutrality; but 
it is not in their power to behold 
a conflict so vitally important to 
their neighbours, without the 
sensibility and sympathy which 
naturally belong to such a case. 
It has been the steady purpose 
of this government to prevent 
that feeling leading to excess ; 
and it is very gratifying to have 
it in my power to state, that so 
6trong has been the sense, 
throughout the whole commu- 
nity, * of what was due to the 
character and obligations of the 
nation, that few examples of a 
contrary kind have occurred. 


The distance of the colonies 
from the parent country, and the 
great extent of their population 
and resources, gave them advant- 
ages which, it was anticipated at 
a very early period, it would be 
difficult for Spain to surmount. 
The steadiness, consistency and 
success, with which they have 
pursued their object, as evinced 
more particularly by the undis- 
turbed sovereignty w hich Buenos- 
Ayres has so long enjoyed, evi- 
dently give them a strong claim 
to the favourable consideration 
of other nations. These senti- 
ments on the part of the United 
States have not been withheld 
from other powers, w r ith whom it 
is desirable to act in concert. 
Should it become manifest to the 
world, that the efforts of Spain 
to subdue those provinces will 
be fruitless, it may be presumed 
that the Spanish government 
itself will give up the contest. 
In producing such a determina- 
tion, it cannot be doubted that 
the opinion of friendly powers, 
w'ho have taken no part in the 
controversy, will have their me- 
rited influence. 

It is of the highest importance 
to our national character, and irf- 
dispensable to the morality of our 
citizens, that all violations of our 
neutrality should be prevented. 
No door should be 16ft open for 
the evasion of our laws ; no op- 
portunity afforded to any who 
may be disposed to take advan- 
tage of it, to compromise the in- 
terest or honour of the nation. 
It is submitted, therefore, to the 
consideration of Congress, whe- 
ther it may not be advisable to 
revise the laws, with a view to 
this desirable result. 

It 
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It is submitted, alts, whether it 
may not be advisable to design 
nate, by law, the several porta or 
places along the coast at which* 
only, foreign ships of war and 
privateers may be admitted. The 
difficulty of sustaining the regu- 
lations of our commerce, and of 
other important interests, from 
abuse, without such designation, 
furnishes a strong motive for this 
measure. 

At the time of the negotiation 
for the renewal of the commer- 
cial convention between the 
United States and Great Britain, 
a hope had been entertained that 
an article might have been agreed 
upon, mutually satisfactory to 
both countries, regulating, upon 
principles of justice and recipro- 
city, the commercial intercourse 
between the United States and 
the British possessions, as well in 
the West Indies as upon the con- 
tinent of North America. The 
plenipotentiaries of the two go- 
vernments, not having been able 
to come to an agreement on this 
important interest, those of the 
United States reserved for the 
consideration of this government 
the proposals which had been 
presented to them as the ultimate 
offer on the part of the British 
government, and which they were 
not authorized to accept. On 
their transndisskm here, they were 
examined with due deliberation, 
the result of which was, a new 
effort to meet the views of the 
British government. The minister 
of the United States was instructed 
to make a further proposal, which 
has not been accepted. It was, 
however, declined in an amicable 
manner. I recommend to the 
consideration of Congress whe- 


ther further prohibitory pflovi- 
noas in the laws relating to this 
intercourse may not be expe- 
dient. It is seen with interest, 
that although it haa not been 
practicable, as yet, to agree in 
any arrangement of this important 
branch of their commerce, such 
k the disposition of the parties 
that each will view any regula- 
tions which the other may make 
respecting it in the most friendly 

By the 5th article of the con- 
vention concluded on the 20th of 
October* ISIS, it was stipulated 
that the differences which had 
arisen between the two govern- 
ments with regard to the true in- 
tent and meaning of the 5th ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Ghent, in 
relation to the carrying away by 
British officers, of slaves from the 
United States, after the exchange 
of the ratifications of tbe treaty 
ef peace, should be referred to 
the decision of some friendly 
sovereign or state, to be named 
for that purpose. The minister 
of the United States has been 
instructed to name to the Bri- 
tish government a foreign sove- 
reign, tbe common friend to both 
parties, for the decision of this 
question. The answer of that go- 
vernment to the proposal, when 
received, will indicate the fa- 
ther measures to be pursued on 
the part of 'the United States. 

Although the pecuniary em- 
barrassments which affected va- 
rious parts of the Union during 
the latter part of the preceding 
year, have, during the present, 
been considerably augmented* 
and still continue to exist, the 
receipts into the treawiry to the 
80th of September last, have 
amounted 
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amounted to 19,000,000 dollars. 
After defraying the current ex- 
penses of the government, in- 
cluding the interest and reim- 
bursement of the public debt, 
payable to that period, amounting 
to 18,200,000 dollars, there re- 
mained in the treasury on that 
day more than 2,500,000 dollars, 
which, with the sums receivable 
during the remainder of the year, 
will exceed the current demands 
upon the treasury for the same 
period. 

The causes which have tended 
to diminish the public receipts, 
could not fail to have a corres- 
ponding effect upon the revenue 
which has accrued upon imposts 
and tonnage during the three 
first quarters of the present year. 
It is, however, ascertained, that 
the duties which have been se- 
cured during that period exceed 
18,000,000 dollars, and those of 
the whole year will probably 
amount to 23,000,000 dollars. 

For the probable receipts of 
the next year, I refer you to the 
statements which will be trans- 
mitted from the treasury, which 
will enable you to judge whether 
further provision be necessary. 

The great reduction in the price 
of the principal articles of domes- 
tic growth which has occurred 
during the present year, and the 
consequent fall in the price of 
labour, apparently so favourable 
to the success of domestic manu- 
factures, have not shielded them 
against other causes adverse to 
their prosperity. The pecuniary 
embarrassments which have so 
deeply affected the commercial 
interests of the nation, have been 
n 6 less adverse to our manufac- 


turing establishments, in several 
sections of the Union. 

The great reduction of the cur- 
rency which the banks have been 
constrained to make, in order to 
continue specie payments, and 
the vitiated character of it where 
Such reductions have not been 
attempted, instead of placing 
within the reach of those esta- 
blishments the pecuniary aid ne- 
cessary to avail themselves of 
the advantages resulting from the 
reduction of the prices of the 
raw materials and of labour, have 
compelled the banks to withdraw 
from them a portion of the capital 
heretofore advanced to them. 
That aid which has been refused 
by the banks has not been ob- 
tained from other sources, owing 
to the loss of individual confi- 
dence, from the failures which 
have recently occurred in some of 
our principal commercial cities. 

An additional cause of the de- 
pression of these establishments 
may probably be found in the pe- 
cuniary embarrassments which 
have recently affected those coun- 
tries with which ouf commerce 
has been principally prosecuted. 

Their manufactures, for the 
want of a ready or profitable 
market at home, have been ship- 
ped by the manufacturers to the 
United States, and, in many in- 
stances, sold at a price below 
their current value at the place of 
manufacture. Although this prac- 
tice may, from its nature, be con- 
sidered temporary or contingent, 
it is not on that account less in- 
jurious in its effects. Uniformity 
in the demand and price of an 
article is highly desirable to the 
domestic manufacturer. 

It 
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It is deemed of great import- 
ance to give encouragement to 
our domestic manufacturers. In 
what manner the evils adverted 
to may be remedied, and how far 
it may be practicable, in other 
respects, to afford to them fur- 
ther encouragement, paying due 
regard to all the other great in- 
terests of the nation, is submitted 
to the wisdom of Congress. 

The survey of the coast for the 
establishment of fortifications is 
now nearly completed ; and consi- 
derable progress has been made 
in the collection of materials for 
the construction of fortifications 
in the Gulf of Mexico and in the 
Chesapeake-bay. The works on 
the eastern bank of the Potomac, 
below Alexandria, and on the 
Peapatch in the Delaware, are 
much advanced ; and it is ex- 
pected that the fortification at the 
Narrows, in the harbour of New 
York, will be completed the pre- 
sent year. To derive all the ad- 
vantages contemplated from these 
fortifications, it was necessary 
that they should be judiciously 
posted, and constructed with a 
view to permanence. The pro- 
gress hitherto has, therefore, 
been slow ; but as the difficulties, 
in parts heretofore the least ex- 
plored and known, are surmount- 
ed, it will in future be more 
rapid. As soon as the survey of 
the coast is completed, which it 
is expected will be done early in 
the next spring, the engineers 
employed in it will proceed to 
examine for like purposes the 
northern and north-western fron- 
tiers. 

The troops intended to Oc- 
#up/ a station at the mouth of 


the St. Peters, on the Mississippi, 
have established themselves there ; 
and those which were ordered to 
the mouth of the Yellow Stone, 
on the Missouri, have ascended 
that river to the Council Blufis, 
where they will remain until next 
spring, when they will proceed to 
the place of their destination. I 
have the satisfaction to state, that 
this measure has been executed 
in amity with the Indian tribes, 
and that it promises to produce, 
in regard to them, all the advan- 
tages which were contemplated 
by it. 

Much progress has likewise 
been made in the construction of 
ships of war, and in the collec- 
tion of timber and other mate- 
rials for ship-building. It is not 
doubted that our navy will soon 
be augmented to the number, and 
placed in all respects on the foot- 
ing, provided for by law. 

The board consisting of en- 
gineers and naval officers, have 
not yet made their final report of 
sites for two naval depots, as in- 
structed according to the resolu- 
tions of March 18 and April 20, 
1818, but they have examined 
the coast therein designated, and 
their report is expected in the 
next month. 

For the protection of our com- 
merce in the Mediterranean, 
along the southern Atlantic 
coast, in the Pacific and Indian 
oceans, it has been found neces- 
sary to maintain a strong naval 
force, which it seems proper for 
the present to continue. There 
is much reason to believe, that if 
any portion of the squadron here- 
tofore stationed in the Mediterra- 
nean should be withdrawn, our 
intercourse 
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intercourse with the powers bor- 
dering on that sea would be much 
interrupted, if not altogether de- 
stroyed. Such, too, has been 
the growth of a spirit of piracy 
in the other quarters mentioned, 
by adventurers from every coun- 
try, in abuse of the friendly flags 
which they have assumed, that 
not to protect our commerce 
there, would be to abandon it as 
a prey to their rapacity. Due 
attention has likewise been paid 
to the suppression of the slave 
trade, in compliance with a law 
of the last session. 

Orders have been given to the 
commanders of all our public 
ships to seize all vessels, navi- 
gated under our flag, engaged in 


that trade, and to bring them in* 
to be proceeded against in the 
manner prescribed by that law. 
It is hoped that these vigorous 
measures, supported by like acts 
by other nations, will soon termi- 
nate a commerce so disgraceful 
to the civilized world. 

In the execution of the duty 
imposed by these acts, and of a 
high trust connected with it, it is 
with deep regret I have to state 
the loss which has been sustained 
by the death of commodore 
Perry. His gallantry in a bril- 
liant exploit in the late war added 
to the renown of his country. 
His death is deplored as a na- 
tional misfortune. 

James Monroe. 


Annual Treasury Report of the United States . 

Treasury Department , Dec . 10, 1819. 

Sir ; I have the honour to transmit herewith a report, prepared in 
obedience to the act, entitled “ An Act to establish the Treasury 
Department.” I have the honour to be, very respectfully, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, W. H. Crawford. 

The Hon. the President of the Senate. 

In obedience to the directions of the “ Act supplementary to the 
Act to establish the Treasury Department,” the Secretary of the 
Treasury respectfully submits the following report : 


1st. Of the Revenue . 

The nett revenue arising from duties upon imports and tonnage, 
internal duties, direct tax, public lands, postage, and other incidental 
receipts during the year 1815, amounted to 49,555,642 doll. 76 c. viz. : 

Customs, (see statement A) .36,306,022 51 

Internal duties 5,963,225 88 

Direct tax 5,723,152 25 

Public lands 1,287,959 28 

Postage, and other incidental receipts 275,282 81 

That which accrued from the same sources during the year 1816, 
amounted to 36,657,904 doll. 72 c. viz. : 

Customs 
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Customs, (See statement A) 27,484,100 86 

Internal duties 4,896,138 25 

Direct tax * 2,785,343 20 

Public lands 1,754,487 38 

Postage, and other incidental receipts 237,840 53 


That which accrued from the same sources during 1817, amounted 
24,365,227 doll. 24 c. via. : 

Customs, (see statement A) «... ..17,524,775 15 

Internal duties 2,676,882 77 

Direct tax ......... 1,833,737 01 

Public lands, (exclusive of Mississippi stock) 2,015,977 

Postage, and other incidental receipts*. 813,856 48 


REMARKABLE 
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REMARKABLE TRIALS AN t> LAW GASES. 


King s-Bbncm, Jan, 5% 

Thing v, Camp&ett . — This was 
an action for goods delivered. 
Plea, no promise to pay. 

Mr. Gurney stated, that this 
action was instituted to recover 
the sum of 9 f. II s. of t fie defen- 
dant, who is a Director of the 
East India Company. It would, 
perhaps, surprise them to find, 
that it had been thought requisite 
to call in the aid of a special jury 
to decide upon such a question, 
which m his opinion might have 
been equally well settled by a 
common jury : it would, perhaps, 
surprise them stiH more to learn, 
that it was for an account of tal- 
low candles, had and delivered, 
and used, and burnt by this East 
India Director. The defence on 
which the defendant rested his 
hopes of success was this — “ I 
gave mv butler, Smith, who has 
now left me, money wherewith to 
pay this account ; he, according 
to your statement, has not paid 
it ; but even allowing that posi- 
tion to be good, as I nave paid it 
once, I am not liable to pay it 
again.” He hoped, however, that 
the verdict of a special jury, to 
which he had chosen to resort, 
would convince him to die con- 
trary, and would teach him that 


in such cases a master was re- 
sponsible for the actions of hisser- 
vants. 

It was contended on the part 
of the defendant, and witnesses 
were called to establish the fact, 
that the defendant had repeatedly 
given express orders to Smith, 
who paia all his disbursements 
for the house, on no account 
whatsoever to incur any bills, but 
to pay for every thing in ready 
money. It was also shown that 
all thedealmgB which Mr. Camp- 
bell had previously had with the 
defendant were for ready money, 
and ready money alone; and, 
therefore, that as he had never ap- 
plied for credit himself, the plain- 
tiff could not recover of him for 
credit afforded without his con- 
sent to his servant. It was also 
proved in evidence, that after this 
oil! of 91. 1 1*. was said to be con- 
tracted, the defendant had paid 
14/. to the plaintiff for goods 
which he had purchased ; and that 
the plaintiff had at that time made 
no such a claim as that which 
was at present before the Court. 
On all these grounds it was con- 
tended that a verdict should be 
given to the defendant. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in 
summing up the evidence said, 
that die sum for which this ac- 
tion 
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tion was brought was only trifling; 
the question to be decided by it 
was of the greatest importance: 
it was in reality^ whether a gen- 
tleman was to be rendered liable 
for all th^ debts which his ser- 
vant might take it into his head 
to incur on his behalf. Now, the 
law upon the point was clear and 
satisfactory, and expressly stated, 
that if any individual send his ser- 
vant for goods to a tradesman, 
desiring credit to be given gene- 
rally to that servant, he must con- 
tinue to pay for the goods which 
that servant may purchase, until 
he, the master, give notice to the 
tradesman that such credit be dis- 
continued; but if the master 
shall never hgve desired credit 
to be given to the servant, and 
the tradesman shall confide goods 
to the servant on the credit of 
the master, the risk so incurred 
must fall upon the tradesman, 
and not upon the master, who 
has no knowledge of the credit 
iven. It was, therefore, their 
uty in this case to consider 
whether Mr. Campbell had ever, 
at any time, authorized Mr. Dring 
to give credit to his servant or 
not ; if he had given any such 
authority, they must find for the 
laintiff ; if he had not, their yer- 
ict must be for the defendant. 

The jury, not agreeing in their 
verdict, retired, and after a deli- 
beration of four hours, returned a 
verdict for the defendant. 


January 9. 

Oakes v. Wiggins *~ The plain- 
tiff in this case is a gentleman of 
property, who, in consequence 


of a report of the defendant, who 
is a land-surveyor, had been in- 
duced to advance a large sum of 
money in purchase of an annuity, 
on the security of a certain es- 
tate. The estate turned out to 
be of much less value than re- 
ported by the defendant, and the 
plaintiff now sought to recover 
of him a compensation in damages 
for the loss he had thereby sus- 
tained. 

Mr. Scarlett and Mr. Gurney 
for the plaintiff; and Mr. Sergeant 
Pell, and Mr. Marryat for the 
defence. 

Mr. Scarlett, in his opening 
speech, detailed the circumstances 
of the case. The plaintiff had 
been applied to by a Mrs. Bourne 
to purchase an annuity of her, 
and she stated that she had to 
offer as a security, an estate si- 
tuated near Market-Deeping, in 
Lincolnshire, called Deeping Fen. 
This estate was described to be 
let to Richard Jones, esq., on a 
lease of 21 years, of which 18 
were then unexpired, and at a 
yearly rent of 1,720/. In conse- 
quence the plaintiff applied to his 
solicitor to make the necessary 
inquiries, and the solicitor em- 
ployed the defendant to make a 
survey of the estate. His report, 
after having surveyed it, was, that 
he considered it very favourably 
circumstanced, and well worth 
the rent at which it was then let 
-—viz. 1,720 /. Soon after, how- 
ever, Jones, the tenant, was un- 
able to go on : he quitted the es- 
tate ; but the stock upon it was 
insufficient to pay the arrear of 
rent. The place afterwards re- 
mained for a long time unte- 
nanted ; and when at last a tenant 
was found, no more than 480/. a 

year, 
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year, or 19;. an acre, could be 
obtained for it, instead of the 
1,720 /. Mr. Scarlett concluded 
by observing, that it was a too 
common practice with persons 
having estates to sell, to put in a 
tenant at an enormous rent, under 
which the sale is made at a pro- 
portionally high price, and the 
purchaser thus becomes a great 
sufferer. He must say, that the 
conduct of the defendant in this 
case was at least extremely neg- 
ligent, if it did not deserve a more 
gross construction. 

Mr. Gurney called a multitude 
of witnesses in support of the 
statement. 

The solicitor to the plaintiff 
deposed, that he employed Mr. 
Wiggins, the defendant, to make 
a survey of the estate; ahd in 
consequence of his favourable re- 
port, the plaintiff advanced the 
sum of 1 4,975/. ; 4,000/. of which 
was applied to pay off the pre- 
vious mortgage on the estate in 
question, and the remainder was 
paid over to Mrs. Bourne for an 
annuity of 1,350/. upon three 
lives. This was in the early part 
of 1814; and in the following 
year Jones the tenant failed. 

Mr. John Mossop, the present 
tenant, deposed, that at the time 
of the transaction in 1814, the 
land was not worth more than 12;. 
an acre, and its utmost value at 
the present moment was 17;. per 
acre. 

Mr. Morgan the actuary stated, 
that the annuity granted to Mr. 
Oakes was worth 22,853/. 

Mr. Sergeant Pell for the de- 
fendant submitted, that the plain- 
tiff* s loss had not arisen from the 
negligence of his client, but from 
the want of caution on the part 


of the plaintiff himself and hie 
solicitor, who ought, before they 
advanced so large a sum as 
15,000/. on the security of 560 
acres of fen-land, already bur- 
thened with a mortgage to the 
amount of 7,000/. to have made 
more minute inquiries than they 
had done. 

George Mill stated, that he had 
occupied the farm in question 
from 1810 to 1813, at the annual 
rent of 1 ,300/. Land in Deeping 
Fen during that time fetched ge- 
nerally at the rate of from two 
guineas to 56;. per acre. 

Mr. de Brune stated, that in 
1811 he was desired by Mrs. 
Bourne to look out for a tenant 
for her Deeping Fen estate. He 
accordingly did so, and found a 
gentleman who commissioned him 
to offer 23,000/., which sum Mrs. 
Bourne refused to take. Mr. 
Yateman, on one occasion, when 
speaking of Jones, represented 
him as a very intelligent clever 
man. In the latter end of 1813 
and beginning of 1814 there was 
a great fall in the value of land. 

Mr.Settree, the solicitor, stated 
that in 1814 he was instructed to 
prepare a lease of the farm in 
question, between Mrs. Bourne 
and Mr. Jones ; and at the time 
he believed it to be a genuine 
bond fide transaction. 

Mr. Topham, a farmer occu- 
pying 220 acres in the Deeping 
Fens, stated that his farm was 
within half a mile of the estate in 
question; and during 20 years 
occupation of it, he paid for the 
first 11 years 22;. an acre, but 
for the subsequent term 30* an 
acre. 

Richard Jones, the tenant in 
possession at the period in ques- 
tion, 
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tion, stated that he took the estate 
of Messrs. Bwtrne is the spring 
of 1812. Remembered the de- 
fendant’s coming to the farm in 
the latter end of April, 1814, to 
make his surrey. He arrived be- 
tween 10 and 11 in the morning, 
and went away again about die 
same hour next morning. Since 
then had net seen defendant until 
July last, when he was subpoenaed 
as a witness on this trial. During 
that interval he never had any 
communication with the defend- 
ant whatever. When defendant 
came to survey the estate, he 
employed himself in looking over 
the lands and making his calcula- 
tions fro m the moment of his ar- 
rival until a late hour in the even- 
ing, with the exception of meal 
time. Defendant spoke only ge- 
nerally of the drainage, 'file 
height of the lands was 15 feet 
above the sea.— Cross-examined: 
witness £ave the defendant all the 
information in his power respect- 
ing the estate, and the calculation 
of its value. He never received 
a shilling of the money paid by 
the plaintiff: but he aamitted 
that Mrs. Bourne had lent him 
10,000/., which was part of the 
very money in question. In a 
month afterwards he repaid her 
8,363/. 15s. 6d., and with the re- 
mainder he embarked in mercan- 
tile concerns on his own account, 
in the Mediterranean, where he 
remained for 12 months. He had 
since remitted two cargoes to 
Mss. Bourne, which he considered 
would cover hit debt. Notwith- 
standing which, this lady had 
lately taken the benefit of the In- 
solvent Act. When he left the 
farm ui >on his mercantile adven- 
tures, be left Topham, one of the 

I 


other witnesses, to manage it* 
and gave ham 190/. fer that put* 
pese. 

Re-examined.— He had not the 
least reason on earth to believe 
that the defendant was acquainted 
with the transactions between 
himself and Mrs. Bourne. 

Mr. Scarlett in reply, admitted 
that the defendant was wholly 
free, upon the evidence, from 
any imputation of fraud or cor- 
rupt conduct; but in point of 
law, be contended that he was 
liable to the plaintiff for the low 
the latter sustained by this trans- 
action, to the amount of 9,000/., 
in consequence of his (the de- 
fendant's) negligence and inat- 
tention to the interests of his em- 
ployer. 

The Chief Justice, » summing 
up the case to the Jury, thought 
that the solicitor, upon whom ob- 
servations had been made, bad, 
according to the evidence, acted 
fairly and, honourably towards his 
client, who could seek redrew 
against the person who alone had 
led him into the error by which 
he had so grievously suffered. 
He concurred in the admission 
that had been made of the de- 
fendant’s innocence of any cor- 
rupt or fraudulent intention ; but 
in point oflaw, his lordship thought 
him liable for his negligence and 
inattention to such an amount as 
the circumstances of the case 
would warrant the jury in finding. 

The jury found for the plaintiff 
damages 6,000/. 


Middlesex Sessions, S a pur- 
da*, Jan. 16 . 

At the close of these sessions, 
Nicholas Nicholson, Fhmcisce 
ColIo f 
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Cello and Michael Hare, were 
placed at the bar, having been 
committed from Hatton-gardea 
ti convicted rogues and vaga- 
bonds, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing such further imprisonment as 
the Court should deem it proper 
to inflict. Mr. Blundell, who re- 
presented the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Mendicity on this oc- 
casion , called the attention of the 
chairman particularly to the oaac 
of Nicholson. He stated, that 
this man had manifested a deter- 
mination to continue the trade of 
begging at every hazard, and 
trusted, when the Court should 
hear the circumstances, they 
would award an exemplary pu- 
nishment. It appeared, that on 
two several occasions the prisoner 
had been afforded an opportunity 
to return to Sweden, hie native 
country ; and in the first instance, 
through the medium of the con- 
sul, the passage had been actually 
paid ; notwithstanding which, hav- 
ing found the trade of begging so 
lucrative, he escaped from the 
ship and returned to his fbrraer 
practices; and since* then had 
Wen convicted no less than six 
times, and as frequently refused 
to be conveyed home. His fo- 
reign accent and artful demeanour 
bad successfully operated on most 
of the persons whom he accosted, 
and especially females, who were 
glad to grim him. money to be rid 
of his importunity. 

The evidence having been 
taken, the Court ordered a fur- 
ther imprisoameatof three months* 
Francisco Colb was ordered to 
be imprisoned one months and 
Michael Base too months* in the 
House of Qpurmottofi. 

Ibthe case of Have* Mr. Blau* 


dell stated, that upon a solemn 
promise of the prisoner to pro- 
ceed forthwith on his way to his 
parish, a sum of money had been 
furnished to bear his expenses on 
the road ; but in about an hour 
after, he was found begging from 
door to door in a very different 
direction, and relating a very la- 
mentable tale to excite the com- 
miseration of the public, by which 
he had succeeded in a very few mi- 
nutes to collect more money than 
an honest distressed man with a 
large family usually obtains from 
his parish as a weekly allowance ; 
and he trusted, if the magistrates 
would second the exertions of the 
society, tto public would soon 
be convinced of the impropriety 
of indiscriminate almsgiving. 


January 21. 

Berth* t and Cottar v Lough- 
nan and another.— *Thia was an 
action on a policy of insurance 
effected by Messrs. Berthon and 
Costar, on the ship Madre de 
Dios, on the Slst of January 
1812, at and from Pernambuco 
to St. Michael* in consequence of 
a letter from Senor Antonio de 
Vasconcellos, dated December 
12, 1811. The interest was aver- 
red to be in Vasconcellos. The 
vessel was lost on a shoal not for 
from Pernambuco on September 
5, 181 1. The defendant pleaded 
that be waa not liable, on which 
point issue was joined. 

Mr. Scarlett, for the pkuntiA* 
stated* that in erder to the proper 
understanding of this ease, it 
would be requisite that he should 
make a few pvehmmary observa- 
tions 
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tions on the intercourse which 
passed between Pernambuco and 
St. Michael. The latter island 
was celebrated for its fruit, and 
vessels from every nation fre- 
quented it from the month of 
October to the end of January, 
so that communication with it 
was not difficult during that time ; 
but if you had any correspondent 
there, it was almost impossible to 
hear from him during the remain- 
ing period of the year. If the 
difficulty of communication was 
so great between Great Britain 
and St. Michael, it was clear that 
it would be still greater between 
Pernambuco and the same place, 
inasmuch as the trade between 
them would be much less consi- 
derable than that carried on be- 
tween Great Britain and St. Mi- 
chael. Besides, if the commu- 
nication was not made direct be- 
tween Pernambuco and St. Mi- 
chael, it was much retarded by 
having to make a circuit by way 
of Lisbon, from whence to St. 
Michael no regular post or 
packet has ever been established. 
This information might render 
the facts of the case which he 
had to open to them more clear 
and intelligible. * They were sim- 
ply these: Senor Antonio de 
Vasconcellos and Senor Nicolayo 
de Marcio, during the year 1811, 
sent a vessel laden with fruit from 
St Michael to Pernambuco, from 
which place she was to return as 
soon as possible. Senor Nico- 
layo de Marcio effected an assur- 
ance on his share of the vessel 
and cargo in August 1811, out 
and home from St. Michael to 
Pernambuco. In December of 
the same year Vasconcellos de- 
termined to do the same on the 


homeward voyage from Pernam- 
buco on his share, and in conse- 
quence wrote the plaintiffs on the 
12th of that month to insure 
2,000/. on the hull and 1,500/. on 
the cargo, on his account. This 
letter arrived in London in Ja- 
nuary 1812; and the policy was 
effected at the close of that year 
by a gentleman at present in the 
Brazils on his own private busi- 
ness. In April 1812, intelligence 
was received in London that the 
Madre de Dios had sailed from 
Pernambuco on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, and had been lost a few 
days afterwards. The under- 
writers immediately exclaimed — 
“ Mr. Vasconcellos must have 
known that his vessel was wreck- 
ed at the time when he insured it; 
therefore we will resist the pay- 
ment of the insurance. ,, But 
this was not the case, as it could 
be proved that no communication . 
had taken place in the interval 
between Pernambuco and St. Mi- 
chael. “ Allowing that to be 
true,” continue the underwriters, 
“ still Mr. Vasconcellos must 
have known that his vessel was 
out of time, and therefore ought 
to have communicated that cir- 
cumstance to us.” But that ob- 
jection was equally untenable 
with the former, because he 
would show from depositions 
taken on the spot, that the voyage 
from St. Michael to Pernambuco 
is not, upon an average, perform- 
ed in less than 70 or 80 days ; 
that it is usual for vessels to wait 
at the latter place from tw'o to 
five months to obtain a cargo; 
and that it is not customary at 
the former to look upon a vessel 
as missing, because she does not 
finish her return voyage before 

u** 
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the* expiration of eight months. 
The ease presented two questions 
for their consideration. 1. Did 
Vasconcellos suppose the Madre 
de Dios to be a missing ship at 
the time he wrote to Messrs. Ber- 
thon and Cofctar, desiring them 
to effect the assurance? and 2. 
If he did, did he make a proper 
communication of that circum- 
stance to the persons who under- 
wrote the vessel ? He was confi- 
dent that he should adduce such 
testimony as would lead them to 
decide both questions in his fa- 
vour^ Oh the first point he had 
alrtady spoken ; and as to the 
second be would observe, that 
Messrs. Berthon and Costar had 
communicated all the intelligence 
which they had regarding the 
ship to the underwriters, by com- 
municating to them the letter 
which they had received from 
Vaseoneelfos, and which simply 
stated, that as he had just 
learned from his friend Nicolayo, 
that his (Nicolayo's) share in the 
Madre de Dios was ensured, he 
requested them to ensure his 
Shdre in it also. The vessel was 
then at Pernambuco on her re- 
turn to the island of St. Mi- 
chael. 

Mr. Scarlett then put in seve- 
ral depositions taken at St. Mi- 
chael, tending to prove that the 
loss of the Madre de Dios was 
not known thereat the .time when 
Vatseoncellos wrote the letter of 
12th December; that the captain 
of the vessel had never written 
more than one letter to his owners 
regarding the time of his return, 
whilst at Pernambuco ; and that 
eight months was not more than 
the usual period for completing 
the voyage out and back again. 
Vol. LXI. 


It was also proved, that Nicolayo 
de Marcio bad effected his in- 
surance in August 1811. 

Mr. Marryat, for defendant, 
submitted, that the question 
which the jury had to decide was, 
whether a proper communication 
regarding the fete of the vessel 
had been made to the under- 
writers. He maintained that 
there had not been any such com- 
munication. First of all, the ves- 
sel was not at Pernambuco at the 
time of effecting the ensurance, 
as 6tated in the plaintiff’s letter ; 
then, there was no statement 
when she had arrived there, how 
long she had been there, or at> 
what time she intended to set sail 
from thence on her return. Six 
months, he had been given to 
understand, was more than the 
average time of making the 
voyage between St. Michael and 
Pernambuco ; indeed, that pe- 
riod wa9 sufficient to make the 
same voyage from the Thames to 
Pernambuco and back again, 
which was a much greater dis- 
tance. A hundred and ninety- 
five days had elapsed before Mr. 
Vasconcellos thought of making 
this assurance; and then, for- 
sooth, it was not because hd 
thought the vessei missing, but 
because he had just heard that 
his friend Nicolayo had ensured 
his share. What rendered this 
circumstance more suspicious^ 
was, that he was in the nabit of 
seeing Nicolayo daily ; and that 
he knew that a shipment was 
ready for him at Pernambuco; 
so that he must have exnected 
the vessel to have returned, if all 
had been safe, before the time on 
which he wrote to have the policy 
effected. On these grounds he 

O maintained * 
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maintained that the defendant 
pas entitled to a verdict. 

The Lord Chief Justice then 
summed up the case, and ob- 
served to the jury, that the chief 
point which they had to try was, 
whether the representation in the 
letter was actually true, or such 
as the writer might suppose to be 
true, or whether it differed mate- 
rially from the representation 
which ought to have been made 
to the underwriters. The vessel, 
at the time of effecting the en- 
surance, was stated to be at Per- 
nambuco: it was not necessary 
that this should be literally true ; 
it would be sufficient if she were 
there at the time when the 
owners received their last advices 
from her captain. Now it ap- 
peared from the evidence, that 
the vessel finished her outward 
voyage at the end of July, or in 
the beginning of August, 1811; 
and that the captain communi- 
cated the fact of his arrival to his 
employers at St. Michael. In 
all probability his letter would 
afford intelligence whether he 
should sail immediately, or wait 
some time for a fresh cargo. If 
it did afford such intelligence, it 
ought to have been communicat- 
ed to the underwriters. It ap- 
peared, in reality, that she was 
laden in August, and sailed in 
the beginning of September. It 
was therefore their business to 
consider whether Vasconcellos 
knew of that fact or not ; and if 
they thought he was acquainted 
with it, to. consider whether he 
had not been induced, by fear of 
losing the vessel, to effect a po- 
licy upon it: if they were of 
opinion, that he had been induced 
by fear to ensure the vessel, then 


he ought to have communicated 
the cause of his alarm to the un- 
derwriters; and therefore they 
must find a verdict for the de- 
fendant : if they were of a con- 
trary opinion, then they must bring 
in a verdict for the plaintiff. 

The jury immediately returned 
a verdict for the defendant. 


8URRY SESSIONS, JAN. 27. 

Anne Atkinson and Thomas 
Stephens were indicted for hav- 
ing conspired to defraud the 
parish of Bermondsey, by expos- 
ing their male bastard child 
opposite the workhouse of that 
parish. 

Jane Johanna Stapleton said, 
she lived at 56, Brunswick-street, 
Blackfriars - road. The female 
defendant came to take a lodging 
at her house ; said she was the 
wife of an exciseman. In the 
evening she came again with the 
male defendant, and paid earnest; 
both took possession in about a 
week, and lived together as man 
and wife. The woman was far 
advanced in pregnancy. The 
man said, that when the child was 
born, they should take it to his 
mother’s, as they were going to 
America. The child, a boy, was 
bom on the 28th of July. Wit- 
ness was at the birth. Mrs. 
Lewis was nurse. The child re- 
mained in the house three weeks, 
after which it was taken to Low- 
dell’s-court to nurse. The father 
and mother left the house the 
same day, and returned in about 
a week, and sent for the child. 
They then took the child out 
with them ; they returned at 

half 

i) 
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half past ten at night without it. 
The man was in a very agitated 
fainting state. Witness asked 
where the child was. The woman 
said it was very well, and well 
taken care of, at his grandmo- 
ther’s. Witness was not satisfied, 
but continued her inquiries for 
several days. The female de- 
fendant told her, that she and the 
man took the child, and bought a 
rush basket and a piece of new 
flannel, wrapped the child up in 
it, put it into the basket, and that 
the man tied it to the knocker of 
a door opposite Bermondsey 
workhouse, while she watched at 
the top of the street: 

Sarah Lewis said she nursed 
the female prisoner on the 23rd 
of July in Brunswick-street, in 
her confinement. She nursed the 
child a week, after which she left 
it with them ; afterwards she saw 
the child at Bermondsey work- 
house. 

Maria Clarke, in August last, 
found the door, on opening it, 
rather heavy. She gave it a 
second pull, and was then knocked 
on her knee by something falling 
against it. She screamed, and 
Mr. Ross opened the door, when 
there appeared a basket, contain* 
ing a child about five or six 
weeks old. There were child’s 
clothes in the basket. The child 
was taken to the workhouse, 
which was opposite, and delivered 
to Mr. Stephens the master, the 
defendant Stephens’ father. 

The father of the male defend- 
ant said, he supposed his son was 
married, but never heard at what 
church, nor saw the certificate. 
His son told him so four years 
ago. The female prisoner was 
not the person to whom ho said 


he was married. Witness had a 
young child brought to him in 
August. He was master of Ber- 
mondsey workhouse. He never 
saw the person who brought the 
child. The child had been in the 
house ever since. 

Verdict — Guilty. Sentence — 
six months’ imprisonment. 


COUltf OF KING’s-BENCH, 
SATURDAY, FEB. 6. 

The King v. the Parish of St. 
Mary, Canterbury . — This was a 
question respecting the settle- 
ment of a pauper, under the fol- 
lowing novel circumstances : — 
The pauper, a boy, had been 
bound apprentice to a master- 
mariner, resident in St. Mary, 
Canterbury, and continued with 
him some months ; hut circum- 
stances arising which prevented 
the master from getting his vessel 
to sea, the master, at the end of 
that time, asked his apprentice 
whether he would like to be 
turned over' to another master, or 
whether he would go to school 
for a time and learn navigation. 
The boy chose the latter, and was 
accordingly sent to a school in 
Canterbury by his master, where 
he continued some time, when he * 
ran away and returned to Shad- 
well, to which parish he had ori- 
ginally belonged. H ere he after- 
wards became chargeable to the 
rish, and was passed to St. 
ary, Canterbury, oh the grounds 
that he had obtained a settlement 
in that parish by his service of a 
yfear. Against* this decisibn of 
the magistrates that parish now 
appealed. The Court, after 
hearing the argument, decided 
that no settlement had been gain- 
o 2 ed 
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cd in St. Mary’s parish : to con- 
stitute a settlement, there must 
not only be a binding, a sleeping 
and support, but there must also 
be labour. In the present case, 
the master had not had the latter. 
The boy was bound to him to 
learn practical navigation, but he 
had not done so : he was sent to 
school, where he was taught 
theoretical navigation only ; and 
there he went by his own choice, 
and not in consequence of any 
control exercised over him by his 
master. This was not such a 
binding and service as would set- 
tle the pauper, who still belonged 
to his original parish ; and the 
order of sessions, settling him on 
St. Mary, Canterbury, was order- 
ed to be quashed. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 
TUESDAY, FEB. 16. 

Christie v. Jones . — This was an 
action brought by Mr. Christie, 
the auctioneer, to recover from 
the defendant 509/., which he 
alleged, being money belonging 
to him, was won by the defend- 
ant, at games of cards, of his clerk, 
at different times and places. 

William Rickards said, he had 
been servant to Mr. Christie seven 
years. He was discharged at the 
end of July last. In his situation 
as clerk, he was in the habit of re- 
ceiving money coming to Mr. 
Christie as an auctioneer, to a 
considerable amount. The vari- 
ous sums were paid on account 
of jewels, pictures and property, 
sold in Pall-Mall. The witness 
had known the defendant be- 
tween one and two years. The 
defendant lived in Pall-mall and 
kept a billiard-table. The wit- 


ness had played with him, oa 
many occasions, at cards. He 
played with him for money about 
the 22d of April last. The de- 
fendant knew he was a clerk, but 
did not know he received his 
master's money. The first time 
he played with him at cards, they 
played at the Star and Garter, 
Pall-mall. They played at crib- 
bage, and the witness lost SO/, 
the money of his employer, Mr. 
James Christie. He met him 
again about 30th April, and play- 
ing again with Mr. Christie’s 
money, lost 70/. On that occa- 
sion they began with 5/. a game, 
and increased it to 10/. and 15/. 
He met the defendant also at 
Bedford’s Rooms in Pall-mall, 
and played with him to a late 
hour. Two of the defendant’s 
brothers were present, and he 
believed Mr. Bedford w as there, 
but could not speak positively. 
The witness also played with a 
friend of Jones’s, who was in- 
troduced to him. This friend 
pretended ignorance of the game, 
and it was understood that he 
was from the country. The de- 
fendant proposed his friend should 
play for him, and the witnesi 
should give him two holes at 
cribbage ; leaving him, at the 
same time, at liberty to instruct 
him in his play. The witness was 
a winner on that occasion to the 
amount of 60/., part of which re- 
mained unpaid, but Jones paid it 
next day. On the 1st of June 
he played with the defendant’s 
friend on the same principle he 
had played before. The stakes 
were made good by the defend- 
ant ; he lost 125/., which w as Mr. 
Christie’s money. He was un- 
able to pay 15/. of the lost money 

that 
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that night, but the next day he fbre them in general took place 
met the defendant, and paid him at midnight, and persons who 
15/. out of Mr. Christie’s money, became dupes of the design- 
He, upon another occasion, play- iirg gamester were perhaps the 
ed with the defendant’s friend at best witnesses to bring offenders 
the sign of the Haunch of Veni- to justice. Independently of all 
son, in Brook-street, for 150/. other considerations, the jury 
The defendant put down the Would find the witness Rickards 
stakes. The witness lost 80/., confirmed by other witnesses. If 
which was Mr. Christie’s money, the jury had h doubt they would 
He remembered going with a give the defendant the benefit ; if 
100/. bank-note, which he had they had not they ‘otight to find a 
taken at Ransom and Morland’s, verdict for the plaintiff. If they 
in payment of a check given by did find for the plaintiff*, they 
Mr. Woodburn, of St. Martin’s- might rest on their pillows witn 
lane, for property bought of Mr. the consolation that they had 
Christie. He lost the note in rendered a service to the public, 
question to the defendant. The jury without hesitcfefoft 

John Langdon, another clerk found a verdict for the pmmiHT 
to Mr. Christie, was at the —Damages 5091. 

Haunch of Venison, in Brook- ; 

street ; he went by invitation of °*** BAILEE, »EB. 20. 

Rickards, and met him there On Saturday Phillippe Caday 
playing with the defendant. A alias Philibert, Joseph Amand 
Mr. Davidson was also present. Tregrosse, and Louis Amand 
Davidson was the friend of the Cleransac, were indictetLfor hav- 
defendant. About 12 o’clock ing brought from Mosamoique in v 
Rickards went out for money Africa to the island of Mauritius, 
and came back with a supply, certain persons to be sold as 
which he lost. slaves. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan address- The Attorney General stated 
ed the jury for the defendant, and the case, and the law as applica- 
contended that no credit ou^ht ble to thejury* • 

to be given to such a person as G. T. Brodley, in Feb. I8T8, 
Rickards, who came into court was a midshipman of the Magi- 
as a witness, to avoid a prosecu- cienne frigate stationed in the 
tion for felony. He called no Mauritius. On the 21st of that 
witnesses. month was with the master in the 

The Chief Justice drew the at- tender, lying in port Jacotay. , 
tention of the jury to the main While there, they saw a schooner 
features of the case ; namely, the about two in the afternoon, 
credit due to the principal wit- standing off and on Souliacr" Thtf 
ness. It would be dangerous, he wind was against them, and Mr. 
said, to the public interest, to hold Evans, the master, ordered Mr. 
that a person who had been dc- Garrett and witness to go over- 
coyed into a gaming house and land to intercept the schooner, 
led to commit crime, was not They had about eight miles to 
to be received as a witness go, and they took a party of sea- 
Transactions similar to that be- men. They gor to S'ouhac about 

half 
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half past four, and saw the 
schooner trying to get out to sea. 
In beating out she ran on a reef, 
and witness and his party went on 
board of her, where they found 
twelve or fifteen persons, among 
whom were the prisoners. Mr. 
Philibert appeared to be the mas- 
ter. The other two appeared to 
be mates. Mr. Philibert pre- 
sented the ship’s papers to Mr. 
Garrett, and told the latter that 
they kept no log-book. Witness 
went into the hold, which was 
fitted up with a loose dock or 
platform about four feet below 
the upper-deck. Witness had 
only seen one other slave ship, 
and she had no platform. There 
was no cargo except water on 
board. He examined three casks, 
and two of them had saltwater in 
them. Mr. Garrett returned Mr. 
Philibert his papers. He con- 
ceived the schooner was fitted 
for a slave-ship. He supposed 
there were upwards of twenty 
water casks on board, much more 
than necessary to supply twelve 
or sixteen men. The schooner 
went down. On the 24th of Fe- 
bruary witness searched a store- 
house close to the bank of the 
river Souliac, and found the yards 
and sails of the schooner, and 
about a dozen pair of shackles or 
irons of different sizes, fit for 
men, women and boys. They 
took them on board the Magi- 
cienne. He did not see the pri- 
soners till they were in custody. 

J. Sloughton, a seaman on 
board the Magicienne, confirmed 
the testimony of Mr. Brodley, 
and added, that while some of their 
party went down to board the 
schooner, others were firing at her 
from a hill, as they took her to 
be a slave vessel. 


Lyse Vlctorine, examined 
through an interpreter, said, in | 
February and March last she was i 
a slave to Madame le Brun, at I 
Hermitage, in the Mauritius ; re- 
collected a great number of 
blacks arriving there ; there had 
been a hurricane about that time; 
there came w r ith the blacks 
Messrs. Philibert, Cleransac, Tre- 
grosse and Fontaine, accompa- 
nied by sailors ; the blacks were 
put in a storehouse near Madame 
le Brun’s house ; there was a 
great many blacks, men and 
womep and two or three chil- 
dren ; she did not understand 
their language, nor could they 
speak French ; they all appeared 
strangers to the island. They re- 
mained three days in her mis- 
tress’s house, where the prisoners 
lodged during that time ; they 
went away on the second day 
with about half the blacks, but 
returned with them the same day 
and put them in the store. M. 
Cuvillier came to her mistress’s 
while the blacks were in the 
store ; he brought servants, pro- 
visions and clothes for the new 
blacks. She remembered the 
soldiers arriving at her mistress’s 
house at night ; they knocked at 
the door but were not admitted ; 
the prisoners and Cuvillier w ere 
there at the time. Her mistress 
told the soldiers she would not 
open the door unless the commis- 
sary came ; the soldiers remained 
outside all night, and the com- 
missary came the next morning, 
and the door was opened ; the 
prisoners were taken away by the 
soldiers, and the blacks from the 
storehouse, except some who 
were ill ; she had never seen the 
prisoners but that time at her 
mistress’s house ; she is married 

and 
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and her husband's name is Poly- 
dore ; he came to her mistress's 
while the blacks were there. 

Polydore confirmed this testi- 
mony. 

C. M. Campbell, a lieutenant 

( of the Bourbon regiment at the 
Mauritius, was aid-de-camp to 
general Hall the governor. On 
the 3rd of March last, by order 
of the governor, he went to Ma« 
dame le Brun’s plantationjvith a 
detachment from the 22df~ Poly- 
dore was their guide. He point- 
ed out to them a wooden building 
and two small huts. They got 
there near eleven at night. Po- 
lydore told him the huts con- 
tained new blacks, and. whites 
that brought them were in the 
wooden building. Witness di- 
vided his detachment, and with 
one party surrounded the huts, 
and with another the wooden 
'building. w He found the huts fill- 
/ ed with blacks, male and female, 
to the number of 92. Greatest 
part were naked. One was dead, 

: another dying, and nine so weak 
• they could not be moved. Al- 
/ most ail were covered with the 
itch, and appeared quite asto- 
nished when the soldiers sur- 
rounded the huts and came up 
to them and examined their 
clothes and arms. They appeared 
quite uncivilized, were all Mo- 
zambique blacks, and he was po- 
sitive t^ey were newly imported 
negroes. He secured the huts 
for the night and went to the 
wooden building. He knocked 
and requested it to be opened, 
when a woman's voice said she 
was with her two daughters, and 
that she would not open the door 
at that time of night. He mo** 
Jested her no farther, but desired 


die soldiers to let no one escape 
from the house. He then went 
about the plantation and found 
another hut, in which were eight 
or nine blacks, who told him in 
French that they belonged to 
Madame le Brun. He returned 
to his detachment and found them 
where he had left them, and re- 
mained with them till next morn- 
ing. The commissary came next 
morning ; and when the noise of 
his palanquin bearers was heard, 
the people in the house opened 
the door, and they went in and 
saw the prisoners Cuvillier, 
Quanto, Madame le Brun, her 
two daughters and Victorine. 
Witness took the prisoners, but 
at the desire of the commissary 
he allowed Cuvillier to remain 
with Madame le Brun. It is 20 
or 22 miles from Souliac to Ma- 
dame le Brun’s. . There are large 
forests between. 

Cross-examined. — The island 
has been governed by the French 
laws since the capitulation. 

The prisoners Philibert and 
Tregrosse put in long written de- 
fences, in which they denied the 
charge and asserted that they 
had been to Madagascar for a 
cargo of bullocks, which they 
were obliged to throw overboard 
in a storm, and that accounted 
for there being no cargo found on 
board the schooner. They wan- 
dered about the island and met 
Cleransac accidentally, who took 
them to the house of Madame le 
Brun. The defence went on to 
state, that their treatment during 
their voyage to England had been 
bad. Cleransac’s defence was, 
that he was not on board the 
schooner at all ; that he had been 
in the French navy, and was of 

a re- 
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•x respectable family in Bourbvn, 
but was out of employment; he 
only acted as a guide to the other 
two to bring them through the 
woods. 

• Baron Graham summed up the 
evidence, and the jury, after a 
quarter of an hour's consultation, 
found all the prisoners Guilty. -- 
The Common Seijeant (the 
judges having retired) sentenced 
them all to three years’ imprison- 
ment in ibe House of Correction, 
and during that time to be kept 
to hard labour. 


COURT OF KING’S-BENCH, 
FEB. 22. 

Forged Bavk Notes. 

( Before Chief -Justice Abbot and 
a Special Jury.) 

Ransom v. Fish. — This was an 
action on the case brought by the 
plaintiff, an engraver, against the 
defendant, an inspector of the 
'Bank, to feebver damages for the 
injury sustained by the former 
under a false and malicious im- 
prisonment, upon the charge of 
the latter. It appeared that Mr. 
Ransom had paid a ll. Bank of 
England note to Mr. Mitchener, 
*who keeps the Hole-in-the-Wall 
in Fleet-street, which note was 
-afterwards detained by the Bank 
on the ground of its being forged. 
Mitchener applied to Ransom to 
repay him the amount, but Ran- 
dom refused unless the note wete 
returned to him. Mitchener Che® 
summoned him *to the Court <df 
.Conscience in FulwoodV -rente, 
wfceine the defendant attended and 
^produced the note. Ransom 
Meed to look at it, and then pvt 


it in his pocket. Fish appealed 
to the magistrate, who said he 
could not interfere. Ransom 
then walked off with the note, 
and went to Mitchener’s house 
and paid the 20$. A few days 
afterwards Ransom was sum- 
moned before Mr. Baker, one of 
the magistrates at Marlborough- 
street, when Fish made a charge 
in writing against him for having 
the note in his possession know r - 
ing it to be forged and counter- 
feited ; and Mr. Baker committed 
him to Cold-Bath-Fields there to 
remain till duly discharged by 
law. He remained in that prison 
from the 23rd to the 27th of Ja- 
nuary, 1818, when he was again 
brought up, and Fish arid Mr. West- 
wood his solicitor offered to dis- 
charge him if he would give up 
the note. He said he w ished the 
question to be tried whether it 
were a forged note or not ; and 
he would give it up to Mr. Baker 
if the Bank would undertake to 
try the matter. The defendant 
said he would consult the Bank. 
On a following day Ransom 
was asked to give up the note, 
but he refused. He said he had 
thought better of it, and he would 
not return it. Mr. Baker was 
then a little shy of sending him a 
second time to prison ; and it 
was settled that he should give 
bail, himself in 200/. and two 
sureties in 100/. each, to appear 
on a future day. 

Witnesses w ere called to prove 
the case on the part of the plain- 
tiff. 

Mr. Baker deposed, that he 
had committed Ransom on the 
evidence of Mitchener, of Fish 
the defendant, of Samuel Alsop, 
the register of the Court df Re- 
quests, 
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quests, and of John Holland, as- 
sistant officer in that court, and 
not on the statement of Fish 
alone. He (Mr. Baker) and his 
brother magistrates had delivered 
their opinion on the evidence 
before the charge of Fish was en- 
tered on the book. 

Mr. Gurney, for the defendant, 
submitted, that the case was by 
no means proved by the evidence. 
The declaration stated, that the 
defendant falsely and maliciously 
charged and accused the plaintiff 
with having in his possession a U. 
Bank of England note, knowing 
the same to be forged and coun- 
terfeited, and caused him to be 
committed, &c. The recital in 
the committal was no evidence 
against the defendant. The com- 
mittal proceeded from the evi- 
dence, and the evidence by no 
means supported the allegations 
in this declaration. The charge 
of Fish was “ upon suspicion,” 
which words had not found their 
way into the declaration. In sup- 
port of this objection the learned 
counsel cited Tempest v. Cham- 
bers ( 1 Starkie) ; Lee v. Webb, 

3 Esp. 165) ; and Bell v. Burne 

13 East. 554-). 

On the other side Mr. Scarlett 
relied on Davis v. Noak, ( 1 
Starkie, 377), in which lord El- 
lenborough said that the action 
did not depend on words only, 
but on acts done. 

The Chief Justice said, that 
upon the authority of the last 
quotation there was no variance 
in the present case ; but as there 
was some nicety in the objection, 
he would give the defendant’s 
counsel leave to move to enter a 
nonsuit if he should think proner. 

Witnesses were then callecl by 


the plaintiff to prove that the note 
was genuine. 

Mr. Warren, who said he had 
been an engraver for 40 years, 
deposed, that he had paid parti- 
cular attention to Bank-notes 
that he had engraved for local 
banks in different parts of the 
country, and that, with all the 
knowledge he had upon the sub- 
ject, he believed this note to be a 
genuine note. 

Mr. Le Maitre, a Watchmaker, 
said, that from general observa- 
tions he considered it a good 
note, and he should not have felt 
the least hesitation in taking it. 

Mr. Haydon, an auctioneer, 
deposed, that he was in the habit 
of taking a great quantity of 
Bank-notes : he had paid parti- 
cular attention to this subject for 
many years past, and was never 
deceived by a forged ndte except 
in one instance. He had no 
doubt, from the marks which he 
had been given to understand, in 
confidence, that the Bank relied 
upon, that this was a good note. 

Mr. Gurney said, tnat the de- 
fendant was taken by surprise 
with respect to this evidence, and 
therefore no person Was present 
on the part of the Bank to prove 
that the note was forged. He 
contended, that the defendant 
had not acted maliciously, bitt 
from the best and purest motives. 

The Chief Justice said, the 
only question was, what damages 
the plaintiff was entitled to if the 
-defendant had acted improperly. 
After the character that had beta 
.given of the plaintiff to the tak* 
gistra&es, the learned Judge 
thought, that it would have been 
a more prudent course not to 
-havte cotnmitted him. It Was also 

to 
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to be observed, that there was an 
offer of letting him go, if he 
would give up the note. Now 
the act of committing a man 
under a capital charge for the 
purpose of getting the note, was 
very much to be reprobated. If 
the jury thought that the. defen- 
dant had acted from a bad motive, 
then they would find a verdict 
for the plaintiff ; but if they did 
tli at, he recommended them to 
estimate their damages with 
temper and judgment. 

Toe jury deliberated for a short 
time, and returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff, damages 100/. 


tiff, in consideration of 2,000 
part of which was paid in Bank* 
notes, and the rest by bills, and 
took a house at Paddington, to 
which he removed. He stated the 
stock of wines and spirits at that 
time to be 1 ,400 /. and of ale and 
porter from 80 to 100/. 

On his cross-examination, 
which he underwent with singular 
effrontery, he stated that he came 
to St. James’s-street from Pres- 
cott street, Goodman’s fields, 
where his wife kept a circulating 
library ; that at that time he was 
a general merchant, buying any 
thing and all things. That his 
warehouses were in the same 


TUESDAY, FEB. 23. 

( Before Sir John Allan Park , 

Knight , and a Special Jury.) 

Young v. Wright and another . 
This was an action of trespass 
against the defendants, as the 
messenger and his assistant un- 
der a commission of bankrupt 
against one John Crowley, for 
entering the Queen’s Arms tavern, 
St. Jaraes’s-street, kept by Crow- 
ley, and alleged by the plaintiff 
to belong to her, and seizing the 
stock, furniture and effects there- 
in. The damages were laid at 
5,000/. 

The defendants put on the 
record a justification. 

It was stated by Crowley, who 
was examined on the part of the 
plaintiff, that he took the Qucen’s- 
Arms tavern in June, 1814, and 
4hat 60 shortly afterwards as in 
the following December, he 
transferred his interest in the pre- 
mises and in the stock and furni- 
ture to his sister-in-law, the plain- 


house with the circulating library, 
for which house he paid 60/. a 
year. That on leaving Prescott- 
street he brought away with him 
from 1,500/. to 1,800/., having 
paid his creditors 5s . in the 
pound. That he did not pay any 
premium for the house in St. 
James’s-street, and on entering 
into it contracted debts to the 
amount of 2,000/., for which he 
gave bills which became due in 
the beginning of the following 
year. That he left St. James’s- 
street and took the small house 
at Paddington, to carry on the 
wine trade. He also acknow- 
ledged that he had formerly been 
a milliner and fancy dress-maker, 
at Leeds, where he became a 
bankrupt, and had afterwards 
been an auctioneer. The account 
he gave of the consideration 
money said to be paid him by 
the plaintiff, was most prevari- 
cating and incredible. 

The learned Judge here said, 
that if the transfer were not bona 
fide the plaintiff's p os s essi on was 
a fallacy. 

It 
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It came out from the plaintiff's 

witnesses, in speaking of the 
former commission, that Crow- 
ley’s brother was the petitioning 
creditor and sole assignee, he 
claiming a debt of 105/. That 
he had possessed himself of pro- 
perty belonging to the bankrupt 
Crowley to the amount of 400/., 
and that the creditors under that 
commission had never received 
one penny, nor even had the 
solicitor’s Dill been paid. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan ad- 
dressed the Jury on the part of 
the defendants, stating this to be 
one of the most fraudulent cases 
that ever came before any court : 
he commented with great force 
and severity upon the evidence 
produced on the part of the plain- 
tiff, and particularly on that of 
Crowley. He could not refrain 
from noticing, with some humour, 
that instead of a fancy dress- 
maker, Crowley should be called 
a fancy commission-maker, and 
srid that he was a perfect Pro- 
teus, having been successively a 
milliner and fancy dress* maker, 
an auctioneer, a librarian, a mer- 
chant, dealing in every thing and 
any thing, a tavern-keeper and a 
wine-merchant. After showing 
the fraud of the pretended trans- 
fer from Crowley to the plaintiff, 
Mr. Serjeant Vaughan told the 
Jury, he would give them the 
best evidence, for he would lay 
before them the evidence of the 
plaintiff herself. 

Upon this, the proceedings 
under the present commission 
were produced, and the exami- 
nations of the plaintiff, on oath, 
before the Commissioners, con- 
tained in them, were read. A 
short extract is given as a speci- 


men, where she was asked as to 
the 2,000{. 

Where did you obtain the 
money which you said you paid 
for the purchase ? — I procured it 
from friends. 

From whom — name them ? — I 
did not prepare myself for that 
question. 

From whom did you receive 
it ?— I must first obtain their per- 
mission before I mention their 
names. 

Did you borrow it from any per- 
son ?— Yes, Sir, I borrowed it. 

Of whom ? — 1 am sure I do not 
know the gentleman’s name. 

Where does he live ? — That I 
do not know. 

On one of these examinations 
the plaintiff was committed to 
Newgate for prevarication. 

The plaintiff, in her examina- 
tions on her oath, states, that in 
1814? she kept a school at New- 
castle, in which she failed, and 
her goods were sold off and her 
creditors were paid a small com- 
position, after which she came up 
to town, in October, 1814, a 
mere beggar; and thus situated, 
took the pretended transfer of 
the Queens Arms tavern from 
Crowley, at 2,000/. She stated, 
on her oath, on being brought up 
from Newgate, in answer to a 
further inquiry as to where she 
got the money to pay Crowley, 
that 6he was recommended by a 
Mr. Davis to a Mr. Baruh, who 
lent her the money. But Baruh 
was put into the witness’s box, 
and said that he never lent the 
plaintiff any money, nor ever saw 
ner or knew her until he saw her 
in Newgate, after her examina- 
tions. Davis was also produced, 
who denied that plaintiff had ever 
applied 
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Applied to him to botrow money, 
nor did he borrow money for her, 
and particularly that ne never 
applied to Banin. 

On the part of the defendants, 
evidence was also produced to 
support the present commission, 
which was established to the sa- 
tisfaction of the Court. 

The learned judge summed up 
the evidence in an able manner, 
stating that the ease was pregnant 
with fraud, and that the exami- 
nations of the plaintiff Were quite 
fearftd. 

The Jury returned a vetdict 
for the defendants. 


COtffcT OF KING’S-BEtfCH. 

MARCH 4*. 

Rennie v. Cropper . — This was 
'an action to recover the sum 
df 2,000 L as compensation for 
expenses incurred by quaran- 
tine, demurrage, loss of time, 
and unloading and re-shipping 
the cargo of a vessel. It ap- 
peared, that the ship was char- 
tered from Liverpool to New 
York and back, with liberty for 
the consignees to ship a cargo in 
return. The Captain was not 
hound to seek a cargo, but he 
Was bound to carry one, if the 
consignees shipped it. They ac- 
cordingly did ship a quantity of 
Wool, which the (Japtain was told 
was American produce. He pro- 
ceeded on the homeward voyage ; 
tout, on his arrival, it was found 
that the wool was Smyrna wool, 
and all ships from that place, at 
that time, were bound to perform 
quarantine. He then proceeded 
to Mil ford -haven, where he was 
detained 104* days in performing 


quarantine, during Which time he 
was obliged to unload the cargo, 
and expose it to the air. He was 
also subject to a demurrage of 
15$. a-day, with other expense* 
consequent upon these proceed- 
ings. When ne arrived at Liver- 
pool, he demanded payment of his 
expenses, and of the money in- 
curred by the delay. The char- 
terers refused to pay more than 
the contract for the voyage, and 
therefore he brought the present 
action. 

The question turned on this 
point — Whetherthe Captain knew, 
or Was informed, at the time of 
shipping the Wool, that it was not 
American produce, but that of 
Sibyrna, or any other foreign 
country, inasmuch as by the Na- 
vigation Acts of the Protectorate 
and of Charles II., called thto 
Navigation Laws, no British 
ship, going to a foreign port, i* 
warranted to bring back a cargo 
of any other country than thdt 
from which it is shipped. 

The Chief Justice summed up 
the case and the evidence, to 
the jury, who returned a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff— Damages 
2,000 1 . ; costs 40$. 

French v. Giles. — This was an 
action on the case to recovet 
damages for a severe personal 
injury sustained by the plaintiff, 
in consequence ot the neglect 
of the defendant, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances 

The plaintiff was a respectable 
anchor-smith and ship-chandler, 
resident at Wapp'mg, and on the 
2d of August last he hired off 
the defendant, who was a coach- 
master, a landau for the day, in 
which he proceeded, with his wife 
smd children and a servant, to 
Chislehurst, 
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Chislehurst, in Kent, to leave 
one of the children at sqhool. 
On his return towards town, he 
took his seat on the box with the 
coachman, and at a short dis- 
tance, a leather strap, which sup- 
ported the box, suddenly broke 
in the loop, whereby they were 
violently thrown upon the road, 
and the plaintiff had two of his 
ribs broken, his arm fractured, 
and otherwise sustained great 
injury, which obliged him to be 
taken back to Chislehurst, where 
he remained five days under the 
care of a surgeon, whence he 
was conveyed to his house in 
town, where he was confined for 
two months before he could come 
downstairs. He therefore brought 
this action to recover compensa- 
tion in damages. 

It appeared in evidence, that 
the defendant, as soon as he 
heard of the accident, wrote a 
letter to the plaintiff, expressing 
concern for the injury he had 
sustained, and offering any rea- 
sonable compensation in his 
ower, but the plaintiff’ preferred 
is action on the case. 

The Chief Justice in summing 
up the evidence to the Jury, said 
that no person in the situation of 
the defendant, who let out car- 
riages by the day, was bound to 
give a new coach ; but he was 
bound to keep his carriages in 
good order, for the safety and 
accommodation of the persons 
hiring them. But it must be re- 
membered, that although he 
might have exerted a reasonable 
vigilance, with a view to such 
safety, yet, sometimes, there 
were invisible flaws w}iich escaped 
notice, and from which accidents 
might arise. If the jury were of 
opinion that the defendant had 


not been guilty of any wilful 
negligence, but had used due 
caution, and had no knowledge 
of the defect, then they would 
And for the defendant ; but if 
they entertained a contrary opi- 
nion, then they would And for 
the plaiptiff. 

The Jury retired for two hours, 
and, at six o'clock, when the 
chief-justice had left the Court, 
they returned with a verdict for 
the plaintiff— Damages 50 


HERTFORD ASSIZES, FRIDAY, 
J&ARCli 5. 

James Head, aged 40, and 
Martha his wife, were indicted 
for having set Are to a bam in the 
occupation of John Overell, of 
Wakely, and burning thereby an 
immense quantity of corn, his 
property, on the, 27th of August 
last. 

Mr. Walford opened the case 
for the prosecution ; but in the 
course of his statement it ap- 
peared that the male prisoner 
and his wife had alternately made 
declarations upon the subject of 
setting Are to the barn, and that 
the woman particularly had 
avowed that she was the hand 
who did it, but that her husband 
was present when the act was 
committed- Upon this a long 
discussion took place, whether 
the woman, acting a guilty part 
in the presence of her husband, 
was not excused on the ground 
of coercion; the counsel for the 
prosecution arguing that the 
principle did not extend to the 
crime of arson, and the adv(H 
cates on the other side contend* 
ing that it did. 

The Judge (Park, who also 
§ obtained 
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obtained the advice of Mr. Jus- to him, and said it was a sad job 
tice Bayiey) coincided in opi- that a fire should thus happen 
nion with the prisoner’s counsel ; again on his master’s premises, 
but desired the case to proceed His wife, he added, was unwell, 
as against both prisoners, upon and had got out of bed in the 
the ground that the woman might night, when he (the prisoner) 
turn out to be the guilty person, said he thought there was a fire, 
and not the man. Mr. Walford His wife replied it was nothing 
having stated the case, proceeded but moonshine, but he thought 
to call evidence. it was a contiguous farm which 

John Overell said, he kept an was on fire. The prisoner appear- 
extensive farm, and resided in the ed to the witness to be confused 
hamlet of Wakely. The prisoner and agitated. He lived about a 
had been in his employment, and mile from the place where the 
he discharged him on the 18th of fire took place. Witness did not 
May last. His bam was set on think it possible, from the situa- 
fire the 27th of August following, tion of Head’s dwelling, that he 
and completely burnt down. His could see a fire while he lay on 
large stable adjoining, and a shed, his bed; but admitted that the 
were also burnt down. The barn atmosphere might be illuminated 
was separate some distance from by a blaze where the fire was not 
his dwelling-house. In the year directly opposite to the view. 
1817 his premises were set fire to Thomas Britton resided at 
in a similar wayl Munden, close to the prisoner’s 

J. Turtle said, he resided at house. The latter called him up 
Buntingford. On the night of on the night of the 27 th of Au- 
the 27th of August he was alarm- gust from bed, by an alarm of 
ed by information of a fire at the fire. Witness arose, and accom- 
premises of Mr. Overell. He rose panied him to the premises of 
from bed, and rode to the spot. Mr. Overell. The prisoner told 
The fire, which was blazing, ap- him on the way, that w hen he 
peared to have commenced at first called him up he was naked, 
one comer. In about two hours and that his wife threw* his clothes 
after he had been there, James to him out of the window, when 
Head appeared upon the pre- he put them on by the time he 
mises, and kept walking about (the witness) had got dressed, 
and talking very much of the Richard Tew (an interesting 
former fire at his master’s in 1817. boy) said he was the son-in-law 
He talked also much of the then of James Head. Martha Head 
fire, and witness was induced to was his own mother, and he lived 
observe him closely. The pri- in the house with them. He slept 
soner caught his eye, appeared up stairs in a room outside his 
embarrassed, and shuffled away father’s, and through which the 
to break off the conversation. latter must have come to go down 
George Mickley said, he also stairs. On the night of the 27 th 
went to the premises of Mr. of August he was awoke by a 
Overell the night of the fire. He person, whom he knew to be his 
saw the prisoner there, who spoke father, and w'ho went down stairs 

and 
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and out of the house. He re- 
turned in about a quarter or half 
an hour. He knew his voice 
well, and heard him distinctly 
say, “ I have left a brave light 
behind me.” Witness soon after 
this went to sleep, but was again, 
in a short time, aroused by his 
mother, who called out, “ Dick, 
get up; your master’s (Mr. 
Overell’s) farm is on fire.” Wit- 
ness threw his father’s smock- 
frock out of the window to him. 

Ann Bowyer said, that her hus- 
band was in the employment of 
Mr. Overell in August last. Her 
husband had money to pay the 
prisoner after his discharge from 
the prosecutor in May last. He 
accordingly came to their house, 
but her husband was not at home. 
Witness asked him if he came for 
his money ; he said, yes ; but it 
would not be much when he had 
it. Witness said it would be some 
for him, as it was for them ; when 
he immediately replied, “ D — n 
his old blood (meaning Overell), 
he wants my knife in his throat, 
and another or two want a knife 
as well as he.” He also added, 

“ I’ll be d d to hell if they 

don’t have it, and he (Overell) 
must not live. He wants another 
light overhishead,andhe must look 

d d sharp if he does not have 

it.” Witness asked him if her 
husband ever heard him use such 
expressions, when the prisoner 
replied, “No; hell a bit; the 
less your husband knows, the 
better it will be for him.” Wit- 
ness had known Head and his 
wife for eight or nine years, but 
had no immediate intercourse 
or acquaintance with them. She 
never had angry words or quar- 
relled with either in her life. 


Under the direction of the 
learned judge, the prosecution as 
against the woman was here to- 
tally abandoned. 

Stephen Lavender, the Bow- 
street officer, said he was em- 
ployed in the investigation of the 
affair in question, ana went to the 
house of the prisoner James Head, 
which he carefully examined in 
his presence. He lay down on 
the bed from whence the prisoner 
said he had seen the light of the 
fire, and thought it utterly im- 
possible he could have seen it 
from thence. 

The prisoner, in the most so- 
lemn manner, protested his inno- 
cence. 

Mr. Justice Park addressed the 
jury; who, after a consultation 
of about ten minutes, pronounced 
an acquittal as to Martha Head, 
but found the prisoner James 
Head — Guilty. 

Chelmsford, March 10 — Wm. 
Bush, James Westwood, George 
Westwood, Joseph Chessum, Ro- 
bert Wolfe, James Jeffery and 
Robert Litchfield, were indicted 
for burglariously breaking and 
entering the dwelling-house of 
John Chapman, at Waltham Holy 
Cross, in this county, and plun- 
dering the house of a variety of 
articles set out in the indict- 
ment. 

Mr. Jessop stated, the case, 
which was proved by an accom- 
plice of the name of Duvall, who 
gave the following account of the 
transaction: That Wolfe, who 
was the captain of the gang, on 
the 25th of October met him in 
London, and told him that if he 
and Litchfield would come to his 
house they would meet with *ome 
others, who were to proceed to 
a house 
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a house where they could get a 
good booty, as they knew an old 
naan who had a good hoard. He 
accordingly met Litchfield the 
next day at Hertford, and they 
went together to Hoddesdon, 
where they slept at the Red Lion; 
they staid there until 4 o’clock ; 
they went on to Bromley, where 
they crossed the fields to Mr. 
Chapman’s house, which was a 
lone farm-house in the parish of 
Waltham. They listened in a 
lane until it was quite dark, and 
then they went to an outhouse 
near the house, where, by ap- 
pointment, they were tp meet 
Wolfe and the others. Soon 
afterwards Wolfe and the four 
others joined them, and they all 
continued in the outhouse until 
about eleven o’clock at night: 
they then went to the house, and 
just then they saw the carter re- 
turning with his waggon, who had 
been to London; he went into 
the house and got a light, and 
went with another lad into the 
stables. Some of them imme- 
diately bound the two men to- 
gether, back to baok, and fasten- 
ed them to the manger, where 
Wolfe stood guard over them. 
The others then went into the 


door, which was fastened ; they 
went out and got two plough* 
cutters, with which they imroe- 
diately shivered the door and 
burst into Mr. Chapman’s bed- 
room; he and Mrs. Chapman 
were in bed ; they demanded his 
money and his keys, which he 
gave them, and told them hie 
money was in a bureau below ; 
they went down stairs and broke 
open the bureau ; they also broke 
open an iron chest, forced all the 
closets and completely ransacked 
the house, taking away consider- 
ably above 100/. in money, plate, 
ana three watches ; and they re- 
galed themselves with wine and 
spirits, and took away the best 
part of a ham. The manner and 
circumstances of the robbery 
were also confirmed by the ser- 
vants and Mr. and Mrs. Chap- 
man. 

In confirmation of the testi- 
mony of the accomplice, it was 
proved by the landlord at Hod- 
desdon, that he and Litchfield 
had slept at his house the night 
before the robbery, and one watch 
was found in the possession of 
Jeffery and another in the thatch 
of Wolfe's house. 

Mr. Curwood cross-examined 


house and went up stairs, when 
they got into a room where they 
found two men-servants sleeping; 
they asked them where was their 
master’s bed-room, and where he 
kept his money. The men were 
very much frightened, and re- 
plied, their master slept at the 
other part of the house, and that 
they did not know where he 
kept his money. A guard was 
left upon them, and they pro- 
ceeded to the other stair-case; 
but here they found a strong 


the accomplice, but did not dis- 
credit his testimony.— The Jury 
found them all guilty. 

Litchfield was also convicted 
of another burglary in the house 
of Nash Kemp, at ChristaR, a 
little shopkeeper. He was found 
the next day with all the goods, 
having stripped the shop. 

Chessum, Wolfe, and Jeffery, 
were convicted of a third bur- 

learned Judge immediately 
passed sentence- of death, and told 
Wolfe, 
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Wolfe, Litchfield, Jeffery, and 
Best, that they would certainly 
be executed. 

This gang has for some time 
been the dread of the surround- 
ing neighbourhood. Wolfe acted 
as leader always; came to his 
work on horseback, and the usual 
rendezvous was at his house at 
Stortford, where they adjusted 
their accounts and settled the 
division of the plunder. 


MAIDSTONE, MARCH 17* 

Cramp and another v. Bayley , 
Clerk . — This was a case of rather 
a singular nature. It was an ac- 
tion of trover by the plaintiffs, 
as churchwardens of the parish 
of St. John the Baptist, Margate, 
against the defendant, as rector 
c? that parish, to recover the 
value of certain black cloth which 
had been put up in the parish 
church in respect to the memory 
of the late Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, but which the defendant 
had converted to his own use by 
having it made up into coats, 
waistcoats and other articles of 
apparel. 

It appeared that the plaintiffs, 
as churchwardens of the parish in 
question, wishing to pay proper 
respect to the memory of the late 
Princess Charlotte, had purchased 
a quantity of black superfine cloth 
and kerseymere of a woollen-dra- 
per at Margate, for the purpose . 
of covering the pulpit, the read- 
ing-desk and the communion- 
table of the church, during the 
time allotted to public mourning 
upon that melancholy event. The 
cloth cost 37/. 0#. 9 d. and was 
nailed to the places above-men- 
Vol. LXI. 


tioned, where it remained for six 
weeks. At the end of that time the 
plaintiffs sent for the woollen-dra- 
per to take down the cloth again, 
and give them the amount of its 
then value, to be placed to the 
account of the parish. The de- 
fendant, however, having been 
apprised of the intention of the 
plaintiffs, took steps to appro- 
priate a portion of the cloth to 
nis own use, the remainder of 
which was divided between the 
clerk and the sexton. The de- 
fendant afterwards employed the 
same woollen-draper of whom the 
cloth had been originally pur- 
chased, to make him a coat and 
other articles *of clothing from 
the cloth so taken and converted. 
Some ill-will seemed to have 
arisen in the parish in consequence 
of this act of the defendant, who 
was charged by report with hav- 
ing stolen the cloth. He was 
afterwards applied to for the pur- 
pose of accounting to the parish 
for the amount of the cloth taken ; 
but having declined all commu- 
nication with the plaintiffs, in 
consequence of the coarse impu- 
tation cast upon him, the present 
action was brought. 

The defence set up was, that 
it was the general custom of all 
the parishes in the kingdom to 
allow the rector to take a portion 
of the black cloth put up in 
churches on the occasions of 
public and private mourning, and 
that in all events such was the 
custom of the particular parish 
in question. 

Mr. Justice Bayley objected to 
the evidence of general custom, 
but allowed evidence to be given 
of the custom of the particular 
parish. 

P Witnesses 
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Witnesses were then examined 
upon this latter head ; but their 
evidence went to show, that in 
two instances where private indi- , 
viduals had put up black cloth in 
the church out of respect to de- 
parted friends, the rector, the 

E arish clerk and the sexton, had 
een allowed respectively to take 
a portion of the cloth so put up. 
The general impression of the 
witnesses was, that such was the 
general usage. 

Mr. Justice Bay ley, in his ad- 
dress to the jury, laid it down as 
the rule of law, that no person had 
a right to hang up what are' called 
ornaments in the church without 
the leave of the rector, because 
the freehold of the church was in 
him, and he might make his own 
terms for that leave. In general, 
where private individuals hung 
black cloth in the parish church 
with the concurrence of the rec- 
tor, there was a kind of under- 
standing between them that the 
cloth became the property of the 
rector. In the present case, how- 
ever, there haa been no bargain 
between the plaintifis and the de- 
fendant with respect to the terms 
upon which the cloth was to be 
hung in the church, and conse- 
quently the latter had no right to 
take any portion of the cloth, 
because, by law, he was not en- 
titled to take such a property, 
unless by matter of arrangement 
or agreement between the parties 
to whom it belonged. Under 
these circumstances the plaintiffs 
were entitled to a verdict for the 
value of the cloth which the de- 
fendant had converted to his own 
use. 

The jury found for the plain- 
tiffs.— pamages 15/. 

\ 


EXETER ASSIZES, MARCH 18. 
Before Mr . Justice Holroyd and 
a special jury. 

Rex v. Sir Manasseh Lopez , 
hart . — This indictment charged 
the defendant with having, by 
himself and by certain agents, 
corrupted and bribed several of 
the electors of the borou^K of 
Grampound. 

Mr. Sergeant Pell opened the 
case on the part of the Crown. 
—The borough of Grampound 
contained sixty voters, claiming 
that right in respect of being free- 
men. In November, 1815, a 
meeting took place between sir 
M. Lopez and a man of the name 
of Hoare, who would be called as 
^-witness. Hoare being a voter 
of Grampound, the object of 
the meeting was, to adjust terms 
for bringing Sir M. Lopez in for 
the borough. This was to be ef- 
fected by a loan of 2,000/. to the 
electors ; this loan being really a 
gift, and the price of their votes. 
In addition to the evidence of 
Mr. Hoare and other gentlemen, 
letters would be produced from 
Sir M. Lopez himself, which 
would leave no doubt upon the 
nature of the transaction. 

A number of letters were then 
read from Sir M. Lopez and from 
Mr. Hunt, his solicitor, addressed 
for the most part to Mr. William 
Hoare. By these letters it ap- 
peared that Mr. Hunt was the 
confidential solicitor of Sir M. 
Lopez, and that he was the agent 
employed to manage the business 
of this election ; that 2,000/. was 
to be paid upon securing forty- 
five voters ; that the 2,000/. was 
to be a loan, and to be paid by 
Mr. Hun£ After expending con- 
siderable sums it appeared, that 

as 
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as to his interest. Mr. Teed, the 
present petitioner for Grarapound, 
aid a visit to thd borougn, and 
ir M. Lopez declared, in one of 
his letters, that far from being 
alarmed by Mr. Teed’s journey, 
if that gentleman would place 
him in the situation in which he 
stood before the commencement 
of the negotiation, he (Sir M.) 
would resign his interest to him. 
One of these letters, in which, 
speaking of the electors of Gram- 
pound, Sir M. Lopez says, “ If 
they can find any gentleman who 
will pay them better, they may 
transfer their services to him — 
And another, in which Sir M. 
hopes he shall not be put to the 
additional expense of a dinner to 
the voters, excited considerable 
merriment. 

William Hoare swore that he 
was an alderman of Grampound ; 
that in Nov. 1814*, he went to 
London and saw Sir M. Lopez at 
his house in Arlington-street ; 
that he gave Sir M. Lopez a let- 
ter of introduction from Sir John 
Derring; that Sir M. Lopez said 
he heard there was an opening in 
the borough of Grampound, and 
that he should be coming down 
soon and would see witness on 
the business ; that Sir M. Lopez 
requested witness to consult the 
rest of the magistrates and free- 
men on the subject and write 
him word ; that witness then told 
Sir M. Lopez tfiat the electors 
must be satisfied, and 2,000/. 
would be necessary for that pur- 
pose; that after he returned to 
Grampound he wTOte to Sir M. 
Lopez on the subject, and re- 
ceived an answer. In the begin- 
ning of the month of December 
he met Sir M. Lopez at Ply- 


mouth ; that he went with him to 
Mr. Hunt’s office, where he saw 
Mr. Hunt; that he then explained 
to Sir M., in the presence of- 
Hunt, that the freemen wanted 
2,000/., and that Sir M. Lopez 
said Hunt should come down ; 
that Hunt was at Grampound 
twice ; that on the first occasion 
he did not see so many of the 
freemen as he expected, and only 
stayed a few hours ; that he after- 
wards met Hunt by appointment 
at St. Austel, and Hunt came 
again to Grampound, where he 
saw about forty of the freemen ; 
that he told Hunt that the free- 
men expected 50/. each ; that 
Hunt said that could not be ; that 
they could have only 35/. each ; 
that Hunt then desired him (wit- 
ness) to send the voters into the 
room (a room at an inn) one by 
one ; tnat he did so ; that Hunt’s 
clerk, Mr. Rawle, was in the 
room, and John Brown, a voter, 
when witness left it ; that Symons 
was not introduced at this time ; 
that he saw Sir M. Lopez some 
months after, at his seat near 
Plymouth, and that Sir M. Lopez 
then said, “ I have secured Sy- 
mons ; I have done something for 
him here touching the palm of 
his hand. That he afterwards in- 
troduced Allen, a voter, to Hunt, 
who did not seem inclined to re- 
ceive him, as they had already 
got a majority. 

On being cross-examined by 
Mr. Adam, he said, that when 
Mr. Teed and Mr. Lambe, his 
solicitor, came down, he told 
them that he had a letter from 
Sir M. Lopez, in which Sir M. 
said he would relinquish his claim 
to any gentlemdn who would do 
better by the borough. That as 

r a lie 
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Sir M. Lopez felt rather insecure 
he was looking for this letter 
among others from Sir M. Lo- 
pez, Mr. Lambe said, “ I will 
look for it;” that Mr. Lambe 
then took all the letters and said 
he would return them ; that they 
had not been returned ; that he 
was anxious to have them back, 
lest people should suppose he had 
sold them. When Hunt came 
to Grampound the second time, 
and witness sent in the freemen 
one by one, he did not see any 
one receive any money. 

Did you receive any money ? — 
Yes, I did. 

Mr. Justice Holroyd.—l ought 
to tell you, you are not bound to 
answer any question which may 
criminate yourself. 

Mr. Adams .— I now put the 
question again : Did you receive 
any money ? — Witness. I do not 
choose to answer. 

Mr. Teed (examined by Mr. 
Sergeant Pell) said, that he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for 
Grampound last election, and 
was at the present moment a pe- 
titioner. That in August, 1817, 
he received from Isaac Watts, a 
voter of Grampound, a paper 
containing the names of the 
voters who had been bribed by 
Sir M. Lopez; and that Watts 
told him the respective stuns 
which had been paid, which he 
put down against the respective 
names; that he called on Sir M. 
Lopez in London ; that he told 
Sir M. Lopez that he called at 
the desire of Watts, to know 
what he (Sir M. Lopez) intended 
to do respecting Grampound. If 
he (Sir M. Lopez) would be con- 
tent with one seat, he ( Mr. Teed) 
might have the other ; that wit- 


ness then told Sir M. Lopez he 

was acquainted with his proceed- 
ings at Grampound, and pro- 
duced the list he had received 
from W T atts; that Sir M. Lopez 
merely expressed his surprise 
where the witness could have got 
so correct a list. That Sir M. 
said the sums were very correct, 
except that he had paid more to 
some than was put down. The 
witness told Sir M. Lopez that 
he and the electors were subject 
to a prosecution ; that Sir M. 
Lopez then said, he would pro- 
tect the electors if it cost him 
100,000/. That he had taken 
counsel’s opinion; and that the 
elector* were not liable because 
two years had elapsed since the 
transaction. — On his cross-exa- 
mination by Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Teed said that he did not tell Sir 
M. Lopez that he should be pro- 
secuted ; but only that he was 
liable to prosecution. That the 
letters w'ere taken from Hoare by 
Mr. Lambe, with the consent of 
witness; and that he (witness) 
did not choose to return them 
w r hen he discovered their contents. 

Mr. Moore argued on the part 
of the defendant, that the money 
in question had been given from 
charitable motives, to assist the 
borough of Grampound, which 
w as at that time in great distress. 
He commented at considerable 
length upon the testimony of the 
various witnesses who had been 
called on the part of the prosecu- 
tion. The Mr. Hoares, he said, 
stood convicted, by their own 
confession, of the Very crime 
which they were attempting to 
charge upon Sir M. Lopez. They 
were quite unw orthy of credit. 
The jury should be cautious. If 
a landlord 
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a landlord lowered his rents to 
assist his tenants, and was after- 
wards returned by their votes to 
arliament, would that constitute 
ribery? Where was the differ- 
ence in the present case ? The 
learned counsel then commented 
with some severity upon the evi- 
dence of Mr. Teed; and con- 
cluded with a hope, that if the 
jury entertained any doubt upon 
tiie case they would give the be- 
nefit of that doubt to the accused 
pary^. 

Mr. Justice Holroyd summed 
up the evidence at considerable 
length, and expressed his opi- 
nion, *that if the witnesses were 
to be relied on, the case had been 
already made out. The jury, 
without leaving the box, found 
the defendant Guilty. 

HIGH COURT OF ADMIRALTY, 
MARCH 25. 

In the matter of the Skip 
Asia . — Sir William Scott pro- 
ceeded to give judgment in this 
case to-day ; the facts of which, 
as far as he was enabled to 
judge from the very contradic- 
tory affidavits which had been 
exhibited, were in general these : 
—That the Asia private East In- 
dia ship, laden principally with 
cotton, on her homeward voyage 
from Bombay was overtaken m 
the Downs oy the memorable 
storm of the 4th of last March, 
and which lasted through several 
succeeding days ; that she broke 
from her anchor, and her windlass 
was so damaged as to become 
useless ; that in passing Rams- 
gate lights were hoisted, the one 
party says, in order to obtain as- 
sistance, and gum fired for th 


same purpose ; that after passing 
Ramsgate it was determined on 
consulting with the pilot, and for 
the purpose of saving the lives of 
her numerous crew, amounting in 
all, including the officers, to 28 
men, besides some Custom-house 
officers who were on board, to run 
her ashore ; it being then some 
time after high tide, which was 
falling fast, the wind setting in 
fresh in shore. This was done 
without any material injury to 
the vessel, except unshipping her 
rudder. Now a matter in con- 
tention between the parties was, 
whether lights were so hung out 
and guns fired, before she was 
ashore or after. But it was ad- 
mitted that guns were fired. The 
presumption was, he thought, and 
m that lie was supported by the 
opinion of the nautical gentle- 
men by whom he had been as- 
sisted, that lights were hung out 
before. In that condition of the 
ship, it must have been impossi- 
ble for her to proceed without 
making signals for assistance from 
the snore, and therefore she 
passed Ramsgate with lights hung 
out. It was asserted, that after 
being run on shore she lay firm 
and secure ; in that case it wou$ 
be difficult to account why guns 
were fired at that time, by the 
direction too of the pilot, a per- 
son charged expressly with the 
safety of the ship. The boatmen 
of Ramsgate in the neighbour- 
nood of the pier, were on the 
look out for accidents of this 
*ind, in order to render their 
useful but perilous services, va- 
rious ships being at that time sup- 
posed to be in distress. One boat 
was at length got along the 
shore and dragged opposite to 
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the spot od which the vessel was 
a-ground. Having got the boat 
off with the assistance of several 
ersons who were on the beach, 
ve men proceeded in her ; and 
certainly in such a night, in such 
a storm and such a sea, the 
mere description of which could 
not be read without terror, this 
was a service of extreme peril 
and difficulty, rendered by a set 
of men accustomed to face dan- 
ger and to contemn it, with 
spirit and with activity. Almost 
immediately on their quitting the 
boat, which swamped but was 
not lost, the danger to the ship 
fortunately ceased ; therefore, as 
for 18 other men who came on 
board afterwards, and certainly 
performed severe labour at the 
pumps, he could only look at 
their services as labour, and not 
as of a salvage nature. After a 
review of the various points of 
evidence, he finally decreed 360 
uineas to the five men who first 
oarded the Asia, as salvage 
money ; and 350/. to the other 18 
men, as the price of their labour. 
Salvage to be paid on freight in 
proportion; that is, 70 guineas 
being as the proportion of its 
value (6,000/.), was to that of 
the cargo (30,000/.), or as 1 to 5, 
and 10 1. for damage done to the 
boat.— Thus the whole sum given 
by this sentence is, 81 1/. 10s. 


SUSSEX ASSIZES. — HORSHAM, 
MARCH 25. 

Croton Side. — Before Mr. Justice 
Bayley. 

Cutting and Maiming . — James 
Gibbs, a youth of prepossessing 
appearance, aged about 18, was 


indicted under Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s act, for feloniously and 
maliciously stabbing and cutting 
George Gibbs, with intent to 
murder or do him some grievous 
bodily harm, on the 1 5th inst., at 
the parish of Storrington, in this 
qounty. 

George Gibbs, a youth about 
16, the unfortunate victim of the 
prisoners ferocity, appeared in 
the box, dreadfidly emaciated 
and still labouring under the ef- 
fects of the outrage which he had 
suffered, his wounds being yet 
green, and gave the following 
statement His father was park- 
keeper to lord de la Zouch r who 
lived at Parham-park. In the 
evening of the 15th of March, 
about eight o’clock, his father 
sent him with a message to the 
Crown public-house, a snort dis- 
tance from Parham, when he met 
the prisoner near the end of his 
father’s garden. The prisoner had 
^ stick over his shoulder, and al- 
though the night was rather dark, 
he could see nim by the light of 
a lantern which he carried m his 
hand* The prisoner was then 
alone, but appeared to have part- 
ed from another young man, 
named Duke. When the prisoner 
approached him, he was about to 
wish him good-night, when the 
former struck him over the head 
and face with the stick which he 
carried. He was nearly stunned 
by the blow, which being repeat- 
ed he was knocked down and 
from the violence of the blow ; 
the stick was broken. . The wit- 
ness immediately cried out— 
“ Oh ! Jemmy Gibbs, don’t mur- 
der me and begged for mercy. 
The prisoner then went round 
him, and immediately pulling out 
a pocket 
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u pocket knife cut him twice 

under the chin ; but his sangui- 
nary design having failed by 
these means, he stabbed him be- 
hind the right ear with the same 
weapon. Witness struggled to 
get from him, and in doing so 
disarmed him of the knife ; and in 
the scuffle the prisoner drew it 
through his hand and wounded 
several of his fingers. The pri- 
soner then took him round the 
waist and dragged him to a gate- 
post, and endeavoured to swing 
his head against it. Witness cried 
out for mercy and called “ Mur- 
der!” upon which the prisoner 
caught hold of him by the throat, 
which he griped with both his 
hands in order to prevent his 
making* any noise. He imme- 
diately afterwards let go, but 
seized his throat a second time, 
and then the witness lost his 
senses and remembered nothing 
afterwards; when he recovered 
he found himself with his friends. 
He swore positively that he never 
had any quarrel in his life with 
the prisoner ; that they were 
name-sakes; they were not re- 
lated ; that he had known the pri- 
soner as a passing acquaintance 
and had seen him occasionally ; 
but he was by no means intimate 
with him. He Could in no man- 
ner account for the prisoner’s at- 
tack upon him. 

George Whale proved, that 
he heard the cry of “ murder” 
on the evening in question and 
went to the spot whence it pro- 
ceeded, when he saw the pro- 
secutor weltering in his blood, 
and in consequence of the alarm 
which he gave, the prisoner was 
pursued. 

William Moore proved, that 


he was attracted to the sangui- 
nary scene in consequence of 
hearing the prosecutor cry out 
“ Murder — “ Jemmy Gibbs, 
don’t murder me !” 

Daniel Duff stated, that he 
apprehended the prisoner be- 
tween nine and ten the same 
night on Wracklan-common, and 
saw the prisoner running from 
him and endeavouring to escape. 

John Braby was present when 
the last witness seized the pri- 
soner: his hands and face were 
very bloody. 

Daniel Nash picked up the 
pocket-knife, which was smeared 
with blood, and a stick, resemb- 
ling a broomstick, broken in two 
or three pieces ; which articles he 
produced, and which were proved 
to be the prisoner's. 

Mr. Dennett, a surgeon at 
Stonington who was called in, 
described the wounds which had 
been inflicted on the prosecutor. 
The knife being shown to him, 
he said it was dull on the edge 
and in his judgment that circum- 
stance prevented the wound being 
fatal. 

Here the case for the prosecu- 
tion closed. 

Mr. Justice Bayley asked the 
prisoner what he had to say in his 
defence. 

The prisoner said, a I don't 
know that I can say any thing. 1 * 

John Gibbs, the father of the 
prisoner, came forward in a state 
of pitiable agitation, so much so, 
that he could not stand, and 
stated, that he was a labouring 
man, that his son and he were 
in the habit of working for Mr. 
Emery, a farmer at Parham. On 
the day mentioned in the indict- 
ment, after he and his son had 
performed 
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performed their daily labour for 
their employer, they came home 
to do some work m their own 
garden. He observed that there 
was something singular in the 
behaviour of the prisoner, who 
seemed not to work with his 
usual cheerfulness. At supper 
time in the evening, about seven 
o’clock, the prisoner seemed low- 
spirited and ate very little food. 
He kept back from the fire, in- 
stead of coming forward as usual 
on such occasions to join in the 
humble cheerfulness of their 
meal. About half-past seven the 
prisoner went out and never re- 
turned. He did not know of any 
quarrel between the prosecutor 
an£ his son. 

Sarah Gibbs, the wretched 
mother of the prisoner, also in an 
agony of grief, stated, that she 
observed something singular in 
the behaviour of her 6on during 
supper-time of the night in ques- 
tion. He ate little and sat quite 
behind from the rest of the fa- 
mily. His aunt was present and 
was about to go. home ; he was 
asked to accompany her, but he 
made no answer and stood de- 
jected against the cupboard of 
the room. Witness knew of no 
quarrel between her son and the 
prosecutor. They always ap- 
peared to be on good terms with 
each other. The prisoner was a 
quiet, affectionate and indus- 
trious lad, and worked early and 
late, and was not given to gusts 
pf passion or ill temper. 

Anne Price, the prisoner’s aunt, 
observed his conduct at the sup-* 
per-time above-mentioned; his 
behaviour was very different from 
what it usually was ; he appeared 
very low* When hp wps nursing 
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witness's child, he threw it up in 

a great flurry, and not with his 
usual and tender care of the 
child, of which he was very fond. 
The prisoner w r as mild in his 
manners, dutiful and attentive to 
his parents and extremely dili- 
gent in his employment. On 
that night the witness asked him 
to see her home, but making no 
answer he stood silent and de- 
jected. He used to see her home 
at night on the like occasions. 

Mr. R. Emery, a respectable 
farmer at Parham, stated, that 
the prisoner worked for him three 
or four years. He was an ex- 
tremely good workman and a 
very industrious attentive lad : he 
always bore the character of a 
civil, kind-hearted young man, 
and was never known to quarrel 
with any body. 

Mr. Justice Bay ley then sum- 
med up the whole of the case 
with great minuteness, and ad- 
verting to the defence which had 
been set up, told the jury, that if 
they were of opinion that the 
prisoner, at the time he com- 
mitted the dreadful offence im- 
puted to him, was possessed of 
sufficient reason to distinguish 
right from wrong, he was answer- 
able to the law for the act he had 
committed, and the penal conse- 
quences which must follow a 
conviction for that act must be 
visited upon his head. 

The jury, after a few moments 
deliberation, found the prisoner 
Guilty. 

The learned judge immediately 
pronounced the awful sentence of 
death in a manner so impressive 
and pathetic as to leave no dry 
eye in court, holding out to the 
prisoner no hopes of mercy. 

Kingston, 
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Kingston, April 2. 

Crown Side. — Murder . 

Robert Dean was put to the 
bar, charged with the wilful 
murder of Mary Ann Albert, a 
little girl between four and five 
ears old, on the 16th of Oeto- 
er last, in St. GeorgeVfields, 
by cutting her throat with a case- 
knife. 

The following are the leading 
circumstances of the case On 
Friday evening, the 16th day of 
October last, between six and 
seven o’clock, the prisoner, who 
was a watch engraver, went, as he 
had been in the habit of doing, to 
visit the mother of the child who 
lives near the Elephant and 
Castle, St. George’s-fields, and 
she asked him to take tea ; while 
he was there he mused and played 
with the child until about six or 
seven, when he went away with 
Mrs. Albert's brother, Williams, 
with whom he was intimately ac- 
quainted and had been fellow- 
apprentice. They proceeded as 
far as the Obelisk, when they 
separated, and the prisoner re- 
turned and took the child again 
into his lap, and put his hand in 
his pocket to get some halfpence, 
and said he would go and buy 
some apples for his little Mary ; 
he then took the child up in his 
arms, and asked her if she would 
have an apple and many other 
trifling questions, such as, do you 
love me ? do you know who I 
am ? &c. He then went out with 
the child, but being absent ra- 
ther long, the mother feeling 
alarmed, went out to see after 
them, and on going into a court 
near the house she met the 
child, who reeled towards her, 


and on her taking her in her 
arms, the blood gushed from her 
throat and the child appeared as 
if. she was expiring; a surgeon 
was sent for, but his efforts were 
fruitless, and in about an hour it 
died. The prisoner wandered 
about for three or four days, and 
although every diligence was 
used to find him, it was unsuc- 
cessful. At length on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday following, at 
about five o’clock, he rapped at 
the door of the watch-house of 
St. Andrew, Kolborn, and said 
his name was Dean and that he 
was the murderer, and he was of 
course detained and taken to 
Giltspur-street compter. 

Mrs. Mary Albert, the mother 
of the little girl, was examined 
in support of the above; state- 
ment. When she beheld the 
prisoner at the bar she burst into 
an hysteric scream of horror, and 
was for a long time incapable of 
giving her evidence, until she was 
relieved by a flood of tears. The 
prisoner seemed evidently af- 
fected by the agony in which she 
appeared to be. On her cross- 
examination she gave a very fa- 
vourable representation of the 
temper and disposition of the 
prisoner, and that he was ex- 
tremely fond of children, and par- 
ticularly of the unfortunate in- 
fant who had lost her life by his 
act. On the evening in ques- 
tion she observed the prisoner to 
be very uneasy in his mind on 
account of his want of employ- 
ment, but he spoke in a rational 
and collected manner. 

Mrs. Sarah Williams, the mo- 
ther of the last witness, on her 
cross-examination described the 
conduct of the prisoner on the 
evening 
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evening in question, as indicative 
of an uneasy mind, arising from 
his distressed circumstances. She 
gave the prisoner the highest 
character tor kindness to her 
grand-daughter, and said that he 
had always been on the most 
friendly terms with her family. 

Joseph Williams, the brother of 
Mrs. Albert, deposed to the cir- 
cumstances connected* with the 
above outline of the case. On 
his cross-examination, he said he 
had been fallow-apprentice with 
the prisoner, who had always 
' conducted himself in the most 
friendly manner towards him and 
bis family. Witness and the pri- 
soner had lodged together for a 
long time ; he knew the prisoner 
was unhappy in his mind on ac- 
count of a young woman with 
whom he kept company, whose 
father had forbidden any further 
intercourse. 

Joseph Myatt, the watch-house 
keeper of the parish of St. An- 
drew, Holborn, proved, that early 
on the morning of the 90th of 
October the prisoner surrendered 
himself to justice at the watch- 
house. He appeared in a state 
of great agitation, stating that 
he had been induced to surrender 
himself in consequence of his 
having heard a sermon at the 
Tabernacle in Moorfields; that 
he had wandered about ever since 
he had committed the hoirid 
deed, and was unable to hold out 
any longer. The prisoner was 
afterwards taken to Giltsptir- 
street compter, where he begged 
he might be allowed a Bible* The 
witness's description of the pri- 
soner’s demeanour at the watch* 
house was strongly indicative of 
remorse, but of sound intellect. 


John May, a police-officer of 
Union-hall, proved that he re- 
moved the prisoner from Gilt- 
spur-street compter, and by the 
airection of the magistrate of 
Union-hall took him on the 90th 
of October before the coroner’s 
inquest, which was then sitting 
on the body of the deceased 
child. When they got to the 
place of sitting, the prisoner re- 
quested to speak with the wit- 
ness in private ; and being left 
alone, witness, at the prisoner’s 
request, took down the following 
statement in writing, as he gave it 
in his own words 

“ On Friday evening last I met 
a young man named Joseph Wil- 
liams, with whom I had long been 
intimate, at Mrs. Alberts house, 
in Jacques-court, Thomas-street. 
I had long been acquainted with 
a young woman named Sarah 
Longman, daughter of Mr. L. at 
the Grapes, Church-row, Aid- 
gate ; my affection for her was 
extremely great ; I had for some 
time corresponded with her. A 
dispute unhappily arose ; I wrote 
to her upon the subject, express- 
ing my regret at the unfortunate 
rtiptetfc, Ascribed the very great 
rtgjtfd which I entertained for 
her, implored her to consent to 
a reconciliation, and begged that 
she would write me an early an- 
swer. She never replied to my 
letter. Her father called upon 
me, and Wished that the connec- 
tion might be discontinued. These 
circumstances had an indescriba- 
ble effect upon my mind ; I w as 
miserably unhappy, was incapable 
of attending to any business, and 
gave myself entirely up to de- 
spair. I endeavoured to prevail 
upon her to renew the correspon- 
dence. 
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dcncc. I felt that I could not went or what I did ; I wandered 
be happy in this world without about in a state of distraction 
her and determined to leave it. until I surrendered myself up at 
Thoughts of a dreadful descrip- the watch-house.’’ 
tion entered my mind, and must The prisoner, who during the 
have proceeded from the Devil, course of the evidence above- 
I felt that I should leave the mentioned appeared to be iri a 
world in a state of happiness if kind of idiotic stupor, being 
I could murder her, and deter- called upon to make his defence, 
mined to perpetrate the deed. I merely said in a wild manner, 
had been from home two days, that he was not guilty, 
business not being very brisk, A great many witnesses were 
and on Friday evening I called then examined on his behalf to 
to see Williams at Mrs. Albert’s, prove a case of insanity. Among 
and we both came out together others were, James Longman, 
and walked in company as far as the father of the young woman 
the Surrey theatre. We did not to whom the prisoner had been 
go in ; I told Williams that I attached j George Cass, a watch- 
wanted to see a gentleman in the motion-maker : Ann Keys, Eliza 
Borough and should go that Campbell and Maria Tyrrell, 
way. We parted, and I returned persons with whom the prisoner 
to Mrs. Albert’s. After talking had lodged; and the tendency 

in a very friendly manner with of their evidence was to short 1 

the family I asked for a knife, that the prisoner, a few Weeks 
and they, supposing that I wanted previously to the unfortunate 
to cue some bread, gave me a transaction in question, had been 
case-knife. I took an opportu- flighty and low-spirited* in con- 
nity of concealing it unperceived sequence of his want of employ- 
in my pocket. I shortly after ment and having been forbid the 

went out with the child to buy continuance of his addresses to the 

her some apples, which having young woman, Miss Longman* 
done I returned to the court. A The case went to tne jury 
sudden thought came over my under the learned judge’s direc- 
mind, that if I murdered the tion, and the prisoner was found 
child, who was innocent, I should guilty. 

not commit so great a crime as ' - 

in murdering Sarah Longman, 

who was older, and as I imagined archbs-court, may 20. 
had sins to answer for. In a 

moment I pulled the knife out Hayes> Falsely called Watts , 
of my pocket, put the child against Watts*— This was a case 
down out of my arms, held her of nullity of marriage, instituted 
head back and cut her little by the Wife against the husband, 
throat. In an Instant I imagined under circumstances of rather an 
that I was in the midst of flaming unusual description. The parties 
fire, and the court appeared to were married, by license at the 
ipe like the entrance of hell. I church of St. Marylebone, so 
ran away, not knowing where I long ago as the 29th May, 1800; 

Mary 
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Mary Hayes being then a spinster 
and about twenty years of age. 
The warrant for that license de- 
scribed the intended marriage as 
being about to take place with 
the consent of Sarah Church, 
widow, the mother of the said 
Mary Hayes ; and it was accord- 
ingly solemnized, Mrs. Church 
assisting at the ceremony. The 
ground of the present suit, how- 
ever, was, that in point of fact, 
no legal consent \^as ever given : 
the father of Mary Watts, long 
supposed to be dead, being at 
that time living, and Mrs. Church, 
ci-devant Hayes, being conse- 
uently not a widow as she had 
escribed herself. 

The learned counsel for the 
husband, Mr. Watts, conceived 
that the most proper course for 
them to pursue, was, to submit 
the facts as proved, without any 
other comment; then the evi- 
dence would show that Mr. Watts 
was not a party to procuring the 
license, and was not aware until 
the citation in this case was 
served, that there existed any in- 
formality in the marriage. 

Sir John Nicholl remarked, 
that the circumstances connected 
with this suit had something pe- 
culiar in them : for it was, con- 
trary to the usual custom, one 
brought by the wife against the 
husband, and on account of her 
own minority; the marriage not 
clandestinely nor secretly had, 
but with the consent of the minor’s 
mother, who supposed hefself at 
the time to be a widow. It turned 
out, however, that the father, for 
gome years reported to be dead, 
was then living, and had since 
indeed been examined as a wit- 
ness. He was the only person. 


according to the act of parlia- 
ment, who could legally consent 
to the match ; and if the terms of 
that act were not complied with, 
notwithstanding that the parties 
had lived together for 18 years, 
it was in point of fact a mere 
nullity. Now, the minority of 
the lady, by the depositions of 
several witnesses connected with 
the family, was put beyond all 
doubt. The father left England 
in 1780 for America. He resided 
for some time at Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia, which place he quitted 
and returned to England in 1794*. 
In the interim his wife and chil- 
dren, who lived in the house of 
his uncle, heard nothing of him, 
and concluded that he was no 
more. A person named Church, 
arrived from Halifax, confirmed 
the intelligence of Hayes’ death 
and married Mrs. Hayes, who did 
not herself communicate to Hayes 
on his arrival what had taken 
place. The affair was, however, 
made known to him previously 
to some negociations entered into 
with him to execute a bond to his 
wife, then Mrs. Church, enabling 
her to receive some funded pro- 
perty under the will of the uncle, 
a Mr. Adams, who had left her 
one or two legacies of that nature. 
Hayes, after a stay of a few 
months, returned once more to 
America, and was never heard of 
again until April, 1814, when un- 
derstanding tnat a nephew of his, 
John Hayes, esq. commanded his 
majesty’s ship Majestic on the 
Halifax station, he addresssed a 
letter to him informing him of his 
being in good health, &c., and 
dated from the town of Norton, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia. 
Of course the marriage of his 
daughter 
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daughter had been celebrated 
without even his knowledge, and 
in the absolute belief that he was 
not living ; his wife, who had 
contracted a second marriage, 
and lost her . second husband, 
concluding herself a widow, had 
given that consent which was, in 
fact, illegal; and although the 
parties appeared to have acted 
only in error and under misin- 
formation, the prayer of the 
daughter* must be granted r and 
the Court accordingly pronounced 
the marriage null and void. 


COURT OP CHANCERY, 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 21. 

Gordon v. Gordon . 

This was a case which had been 
long pending in this court, and it 
was a litigation between two bro- 
thers, as to an agreement entered 
into so long agoas 1790. Tbefacts 
of the $ase were shortly these 
The plaintiff, Harry Gordon, is an 
elder brother, as compared with 
the defendant James Gordon, and 
had a brother yet older than him* 
self, named reter. The father 
died, and Peter also soon after 
died intestate. A doubt now 
arose as to the legitimacy of 
Harry ; and it being generally 
understood that he was actually 
illegitimate, his younger brother 
James, who is a barrister, entered 
into am agreement with him to 
allow him an annuity out of the 
estate, which of course would fall 
to the defendant who was legiti- 
mate, a public marriage having 
taken place before his birth. This 
agreement was dated 1790, but 


it subsequently came out, that in 
fact, a private marriage had been 
celebrated by the parents of 
Harry previous to his birth, and 
previous to the public ceremony ; 
the consequence of this was, that 
if no agreement had been entered 
into the whole property would 
have fallen to Harry, who was 
now the legitimate heir at law. 
The legitimacy of the plaintiff 
had been established by the ver- 
dict Of a jury ; and now an appli- 
cation was made to set aside this 
agreement, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. Coun- 
sel having been heard at length on 
both sides, 

Mr. Heald was this day further 
heard in reply, and read many 
letters which had passed between 
the parties previous to the agree- 
ment of 1790, as evidence to 
show that the plaintiff knew no- 
thing of the private marriage by 
his parents, and that the defendant 
was well acquainted with the fact, 
previous to making the agree- 
ment. He also endeavoured to 
prove from the same documents, 
the strong desire of the plaintiff 
not to stir matters so delicate to 
his mother, who was still living, 
and to prevent the publication 
of her disgrace to the world. 
There were then two questions 
most material for the considera- 
tion of the court : — 1 st, Whether 
there was any suppression of any 
fact wilfully • or intentionally 
by the defendant, in making this 
agreement ? And, 2dly, Whether 
there was such a mistake, either 
on one side or on the other, as 
would induce the court to set the 
instrument aside ? He contended, 
that all the evidence tended to 
prove 
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prove the fact of the ignorance 
of the plaintiff of any private 
marriage having taken place. 

The Lord Chancellor consi- 
dered this as one of the most im- 
portant, and at the game time one 
of the mogt distressing cases 
which had ever come under his 
notice, sitting in a judicial capa- 
city. The questions here to be 
decided were twofold. If both 
the brothers were ignorant of tjie 
private ceremony, that was one 
question ; but if one of them was 
acquainted with the fact, and 
either from design or inadver- 
tency did not communicate it to 
the other, then there would be 
no difficulty in deciding the 
point. He wished, however, be- 
fore be gave his judgment, to call 
for the inspection of those letters 
and papers which had for the first 
time been now produced in evi- 
dence. With regard to the evi- 
dence already introduced in the 
case, he had read it with much 
attention, and he had come to the 
opinion that Dr. Hogg, General 
Adam Gordon, the mother of the 
parties and the sister, had all 
perjured themselves if the fact 
were untrue that the defendant 
knew of the private ceremony of 
marriage previous to the agree- 
ment being entered into. Hu 
lordship at considerable lengtlt 
entered into a minute detail of the 
principal facts of the case, com- 
menting as he proceeded on each 
feature, and finally postponed his 
decision until he should have 
carefully read the additional evi- 
dence produced. 

* Ultimately, his lordship de- 
cided that the agreement must be 
set aside. 


JAMAICA, 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 28. 

The King v. John Hudson and 
John Jones . 

The court having been opened, 
the names of the parties- bound 
to appear called over, and the 
grand jury sworn* his honour the 
presiding judge delivered the fol- 
lowing charge : — Gentlemen of 
the Grand Jury, — We are assem- 
bled by virtue of his Majesty’s 
letters patent for the purpose of 
trying offences committed on the 
high seas. It appears by the ca- 
lendar that your attention will 
be principally called to the in- 
vestigation of a charge preferred 
against two persons for a viola- 
tion of the' acts of parliament 
passed in the 47th and 51st years 
of his present majesty, for the 
abolition of the slave-trade. By 
the first of those acts this species 
of traffic was declared to be ille- 
gal, was abolished, and for ever 
prohibited among British sub- 
jects under the pain of pecuniary 
penalties. By the second, this 
crime was declared to be a felony, 
not, however, of a capital nature, 
but subjecting the offender to 
transportation or confinement. 
[His excellency here recited the 
words of the act, which declared 
the punishment for the offences 
under consideration to be trans- 
portation beyond seas for a terra 
not exceeding 14 years ; or im- 
prisonment and hard labour for a 
term not exceeding five, nor less 
than three years. J — Gentlemen, 
many years have elapsed since the 
wisdom of the imperial legisla- 
ture, after a long and assiduous 
deliberation. 
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deliberation, declared itself upon well aware, that in the investiga- 
ting interesting and important tion of offences, it is your pro* 
subject. Whatever might have vince to hear evidence on the 
been the doubts and difficulties part of the prosecution, and to 
incidental to the measure in its inquire whether there be suffi- 
progress (from the real or sup- cient cause to call upon the party 
posed interest of these colonies), accused to answer it. You will 
all speculation on the question has have the goodness for the present 
long ago been at rest. The law to withdraw, and the indictment 
has passed and been obeyed. I will be laid before you with as 
say, gentlemen, that the law has little delay as possible by the of- 
been obeyed, because I conceive ficers of the crown, 
it not to be inconsistent with the 

duties of the present occasion Friday , July 30. 4 

and of this place, to call to your 

recollection, that our island legis- Th e 9 our * be * n 8 formed as be- 
lature has gone hand in hand with * ore » exception of sir 

that of the mother country in Popham, and the prisoners 
passing local regulations in aid of P u ^ to the bar, his honour 

the abolition laws. This very * e j ud g a of the Vice- Admiralty 
proceeding is itself in some de- cour ^ delivered the following aa- 
gree a manifestation, that a de- dress and sentence : — 
sire to violate or evade them John Hudson and John Jones, 

forms no part of the character of “You have been indicted and 
the inhabitants of this colony, found guilty of carrying away and 
This is the first time that there removing, and also of detaining 
has been occasion to institute a and confining, 44? persons, for the 
legal prosecution similar to that purpose of their being sold, trans- 
in which we are now engaged, terred, used and dealt with as 
Indeed, I cannot disregard so f laves by importation, into this 
suitable an occasion as the pre- island or elsewhere. And you, 
sent for declaring my implicit John Hudson, have been sepa- 
conviction, that in Jamaica those ^tely indicted and found guflty 
laws have been strictly and scru- o( having taken the charge and 
pulously fulfilled. The length of command of, and embarking on 
time during which I have here board of a schooner called tho 
held a public station, must have St. Antonio, as master, you well 
allowed me the means and oppor- knowing that such schooner was 
tunities for observation ; and it is to be employed in an illicit traffic 
from the experience and informa- m slaves- You have had the ad- 
tion thus obtained, that I feej vantage of every assistance in 
myself bound to make this de- your defence, and of a trial be- 
duration. Your experience and fore a most respectable and intel- 
general knowledge of the laws ligent jury. The evidence pro- 
render it unnecessary to expatiate duced against you was unim- 
on the nature of the duties at- peachable in regard to die cha- 
tached to you as the grand in- racter and demeanour of the wit- 
quest of the country. You arc nes#es> and irresistible as to the 

„ clearness 
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clearness and concurrence of their 
statements. The court were 
happy to find, that although the 
conclusions against you, to be 
drawn from the evidence, were 
undeniable, you stand alone in the 
. transaction. Not the slightest 
suspicion arises that you had in 
this island any confederate to 
draw you to our shores, but you 
appear to have rashly come hither 
unseduced and uninvited. Far 
from meeting with encourage- 
ment when you first landed on 
the north-side of the island, you, 
John Hudson, were repelled by 
the person to whom you clandes- 
tinely applied for the disposal of 
your cargo, and admonished of 
the peril m which you stood. An 
excuse has been alleged for your 
intrusion into this colony, that 
you were diverted from another 
destination by necessity and fa- 
mine. Were this allegation true, 
it would not have been a legal 
exculpation; for it was a felonious 
act in you both, as British sub- 
jects, to have engaged in a traffic 
m slaves of whatever national 
character. It appears in evidence 
against you, John Hudson, that 
you disregarded the warning 
which you had received at An- 
natto-bay and approached Ora- 
calessa, there again offering the 
Africans on board your schooner 
for sale, and avowing your reso- 
lution to continue along the coast 
for the purpose of disposing of 
them : ignorance of the law can- 
not be urged in behalf of either 
of you. The crime of which you 
have been found guilty was, it is 
true, once introduced and sanc- 
tioned by the British legislature ; 
but the change in the complexion 
and consequences of such a trans- 


action was not made on a sudden. 
Time was given for the sentiments 
and commercial habits of men to 
assume a new direction, before 
the act of trafficking in slaves was 
denounced as a felony. 

“ John Jones,— The court, in 
admeasuring the sentence to 
which you are subjected by the 
law, have paid attention to the 
humane recommendation by the 
jury of your case to their consi- 
deration. The sentence of the 
law is, and which I pronounce in 
the name of the court, that you, 
John Hudson and John Jones, be 
severally transported to such 
place beyond the seas as his 
royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent, in the name and on the be- 
half of his Majesty, shall order 
and direct ; — you, John Hudson, 
for the space of seven years, and 
you, John Jones, for the space of 
three years ; and that you be now 
severally remanded to the cus- 
tody of the provost marshal-ge- 
neral of this island, to be by him 
kept in safe custody, in execu- 
tion of this judgment, until you 
shall be so transported as afore- 
said.” 


VIOLENT ASSAULT. 

Vale v. O’Brien and Simpson . 
—Mr. Sergeant Pell stated, that 
thiswas an action brought against 
the defendant, captain O’Brien, 
an officer in the navy, for a most 
outrageous assault. The plain- 
tiff was his servant. In March 
last, a quarrel took place in the 
kitchen. Mr. Simpson, the other 
defendant, was at this time re- 
siding in Mr. O’Brien’s house. 
The latter thinking that Vale had 
conducted 
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conducted himself ill, ordered 
him out of the house. This was 
about 11 or 12 o’clock at night. 
Vale insisted on his clothes and 
his wages : Mr. O’Brien, in order 
to remove Vale from before his 
house, where he persisted to con- 
tinue demanding his wages, 6ent 
for a peace-officer. 

Brooks and Filer, two peace- 
officers, attended at the request 
of Mr. O’Brien. The prosecutor 
continued too obstinately, most 
assuredly, to keep his situation 
and refused to retire. At a mo- 
ment when Vale stood altogether 
unprepared for any such violence, 
the defendant struck him a blow 
so violent, so dreadful, that he 
sunk to the ground in a state of 
insensibility. Horrible, indeed, 
have been the consequences of 
it ! A fractured jaw, a concussion 
of the brain, leave this young 
man a dreadful object, a decrepit 
burden on society, a creative 
maimed in body and intellect. 

The first witness examined was 
Thomas Brooks — In March last 
I was sent for to Mr. O’Brien’s. 
It was about half-past one in the 
morning. Vale was then stand- 
ing before captain O’Brien’s 
house in the road. I went into 
the house. He asked me if I was 
the constable, and insisted on my 
taking up Vale. I said, can you 
take him up, Sir, without paying 
him his wages ? He said, Mr. 
Simpson and I intend to swear 
the peace of him. Brown, Filer 
and 1 then went to take him, as 
I thought, but Mr. O’Brien said, 
“ You three won’t be able to take 
him, so you had better take us 
with you.’’ When we got into 
the road, I said to Vale, “ Mr. 
O’Brien sent for me to take you 
Vol. LXI. 


up/’ He 6ald he had done no- 
thing to be taken up for ; but if 
Mr. O’Brien would pay him his 
wages he would go. He was 
still very civil and quiet ; he said 
he had more clothes in the house. 
Mr. Simpson asked what things ; 
and Mr. O’Brien sent in for them 
and put them into Vale’s box and 
locked it. He then said he would 
go peaceably and quietly if they 
would give him his wages. Then 
the plaintiff gave up the key to 
his master and said, “ You have 
been a very good master, Sir 
and Mr. O’Brien said, “ You 
have been a very good servant.” 
He, however, still said he would 
not go without his wages. Mr. 
O’Brien insisted that we should 
take him up and have him before 
a magistrate. We then proceeded 
to take him up and drew up to- 
wards him. Plaintiff drew back 
a few yards and said, “ You five 
shall not take me, for I have done 
nothing to be taken up for j” he 
then made a 6tep or two forward. 
At this moment Mr O’Brien 
struck him ; it was with a stick 
nearly as large as the small of my 
arm, about two feet long. He 
struck him on the head. Vale 
fell. O’Brien was down on his 
body instantly. Simpson held 
his head whilst O’Brien tied his 
hands. Vale said, “ For God’s 
sake do let me get up, or pull 
your fingers out of my eyes.” 
His hands were tied over his 
chest. O’Brien said, “ Fetch the 
cords.” They put the end of the 
cord between his legs. James 
Brown took one arm, O’Brien 
took the other. When he got up 
he was able to walk, but he said 
his head was very bad. We led 
him nearly a quarter of a mile. 
Q As 
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As we went along he* complained 
t>f his head. We went afterwards 
to Wells; we took him to the 
Globe ; we had him into the 
kitchen and theft let him loose. 
It was about 4 miles he walked. 

Cross-examined. — Captain 
O’Brien did not say any thing 
to me of Vale’s conduct being 
violent before I came. Vale is 
not more powerful than any other 
man. Vale made use of no such 
expressions as— that he would 
cut his way through a dozen of 
us. When Vale advanced, al- 
though it was in a direction to- 
wards us, it was not at all in 
a menacing posture to captain 
O’Brien ; indeed, he rather drew 
near us than him, as captain 
O’Brien was on one side. 

William Yorke keeps the Globe 
at Wells. Vale was very ill in- 
deed. I got him a cup of tea* 
but he could not eat any thing ; 
he continued with me from the 
17th of March till the 26th of 
May, or rather to the middle of 
June. He was attended night 
and day for three weeks by 
nurses and constant attendants. 
Mr. O’Brien would not pay the 
bill. Vale gave me what money 
he could for my attention. 

Mr. Sweeting, surgeon, called 
in to see Vale. Found him seated 
in a settle, his eye black, a wound 
on his neck and blood on his 
clothes. He complained of dread- 
ful pain in his head. The jaw 
was fractured. Tfcere was like- 
wise another injury which I feel 
justified in considering a concus- 
sion of the brain* Such was his 
appearance when I first saw him 
that I thought him mad. I saw 
him surrounded with persons 
whom I thought to be his keepers, 

H 


and I took his incoherent account 
of what had happened as a proof 
of his insanity. He complained 
of great pain in his head and of 
a sickness on the stomach, the 
usual consequence of a concus- 
sion of the brain ; violent start- 
ings, delirium, dreadful symp- 
toms, in short, appeared, and he 
continued extremely ill whilst I 
attended him, which was for six- 
weeks. I consider him still (and 
I saw him this morning) as in a 
very deplorable state of health* 
The wild look which I mistook 
for insanity, is often a symptom 
attendant on the concussion of 
the brain. Had his jaw been 
broken before Mr. O’Brien gave 
the blow, it would have been im- 
possible for him to have had the 
conversation he is* reported to 
have had with the constables. 

Mr. Moore for the defence, 
stated, that Vale had behaved 
with such violence on the day of 
this accident, that captain O’Brien 
was fully justified in insisting on 
his going away. Captain O’Brien 
told him,, that on his accounting 
for the plate and such things a a 
were intrusted to him, he would 
pay him his wages. The plain- 
tiff however, refused to go with- 
out them, or to retire to bed ; for 
the alternative was proposed to* 
him. After some hours alterca- 
tion the plaintiff was induced to 
leave the house, but immediately 
returned and attempted to force* 
the door, which, as it had no bolt,, 
the defendant was obliged to hold? 
against him wkhmain force. Find - 
ing he could not induce Vale to ^ 
leave his premises, the defendant 
sent for die peace-officers. Mr* 
Moore insisted on capt O’Brien’s 
right to prevent Vale’s return 

after 
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after he had once been turned 

away, as it was admitted that he 
was ; and urged that the sending 
for the peace-officers was a proof 
of the propriety of the defendant’s 
intention. Mr. Moore then called 

Anne Heele, who was proceed- 
ing to depose to what had passed 
before the violence in question, 
when such evidence of what had 
preceded the constable’s arrival 
was objected to. The assault 
could not be considered as a con- 
tinuation of any former violence 
after the evidence which the con- 
stable had given, that on his 
coming up he found the plaintiff 
most gentle and peaceable. 

It was held that the evidence 
was not admissible, except in mi- 
tigation of damages. 

Mr. Justice Best, understand- 
ing at this period of the cause 
that an agreement had been come 
to between the parties that a 
verdict should be taken for the 
plaintiff for 200/. declared that he 
agreed in thinking nothing could 
justify this violent assault. Ver- 
dict (by consent) for plaintiff— 
Damages 200/. 


EXETER, TUESDAY, AUfc. 3. 

Stahv. ScammeL— Mr. Sergeant 
Pell stated this t o be an action 
brought to recover damages for a 
most base and unjustifiable libel. 
The plaintiff, Sophia Stak, was a 
young woman only 22 or 23 years 
of age, of the most irreproachable 
character; and thougn reduced 
by necessity to the situation of a 
domestic iq the family of the de- 
fendant, she was descended frQm 
a most respectable family, and 


her connexions were still of a 
grade in life much superior to that 
which she had been compelled to 
fill. The defendant was a profes- 
sional man residing at Plymouth. 
Without the slighest reason, the 
defendant had dared to publish 
of the plaintiff the following false 
and scandalous hand-bill, which 
he circulated most extensively 

Plymouth, May 20.— 5/. Re- 
ward. 

“ Whereas Sophia Stak, my 
servant, absconded from my house 
yesterday evening, and is sup- 
posed to have stolen some of my 
plate; whoever shall apprehend 
the said Sophia Stak shall, upon 
her conviction, receive the above 
sum of 5/. She is about 25 years 
of age, stout and fresh coloured ; 
whoever harbours her shall be 
prosecuted according to law/* 
The first witness was an officer 
in the mayor 8 court, Plymouth. 
He remembered the plaintiff and 
defendant being both present be- 
fore the mayor on the 29th May 
last. The former had been 
charged by the latter with steal- 
ing his spoons. The hand-bill in 
question was shown to the de- 
fendant on that occasion, by his 
attorney : defendant said it was 
rinted at his request. It had 
een stfeck about the town of 
Plymouth. Plaintiff gave herself 
up : she was not in the custody of 
d constable. Scammel said he 
had' lost 2 spoons. Plaintiff de- 
nied having taken them. Wit- 
ness searched her lodgings, but 
could not find them. He accused 
her of absconding from his ser- 
vice : she replied, that he had 
had intercourse with another wo- 
q 2. ’ maa 
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man in the absence of his wife, 
and that she left his service solely 
on that account. On his cross-exa- 
mination witness said, that he must 
have known if any one had taken 
her in custody ; that-he did not 
recoUect 4 the plaintiff’s charging 
her with taking away her trunk 
through a window, or of his re- 
minding her that he had forbidden 
her to go that evening. 

A young lady, of a very re- 
spectable appearance, remem- 
bered plaintiff’s applying to be 
taken into her service on the 
22nd M ay last. She had declined 
her offer on account of her being 
accused of theft. 

Another witness, Southerlands, 
said that the plaintiff slept at his 
house when she quitted Scam- 
mel’s service, but that he hdd 
ordered her to leave it for several 
reasons. One was, that he was 
liable to a prosecution for keep- 
ing her ; another was, that he did 
not choose to harbour a thief, and 
that he had reason to fear he 
should offend Scammel. 

Caroline Fryer resided in the 
defendant’s house at the time 
plaintiff was there. In point of 
tact, knew the cause of her going, 
but does not think that her inten- 
tion was known to the defendant. 
The latter ordered her not to go ; 
he told her that as shq had en- 
deavoured to ruin him and Mrs. 
Wright, he would give her a cha- 
racter. The witness said, she 
went away at the same time and 
did not return. The plaintiff 
often complained to her of the 
defendant’s cruelty in attempting 
to take away her character by 
saying she had stolen plate. Wit- 
ness left her place on account of 


a circumstance which had hap- 
pened on the Sunday, the same 
which was the cause of the plain- 
tiff’s going away. 

The apprentice girl was called, 
who proved that the plaintiff’s 
box was given her out of a win- 
dow ; that her master told wit- 
ness he missed two small spoons 
and some salt-spoons immediately 
afterwards. Sne said, she had 
not seen them for a long time 
before; that he was not in the 
habit of using them ; that she 
told her master S out of the 5 
spoons in use were in the cup- 
board, and that she had washed 
the other two in the morning for 
the use of the family. She was 
present when plaintiff packed up 
her box: there was then no 
shadow of suspicion that she had 
stolen any thing. 

Mr. Baron Graham ably sum- 
med up the evidence to the jury. 
He observed, that absconding 
seemed to insinuate a flying from 
justice — an attempt to escape 
from its reach. Was this tiie 
case hefe, where the plaintiff was 
seen to have voluntarily surren- 
dered herself ? The learned judge 
very strongly alluded to the pre- 
sence of the defendant when the 
plaintiff was present before the 
mayor, and his suffering her to be 
discharged without foljpwing up 
his accusation with a prosecution. 
There was not a tittle of evidence 
to prove any thing lost even. The 
whole appeared to him an inex- 
cusable attempt to ruin a young 
person’s character, and thereby* 
to cover the infamy of one crime 
by the commission of another. 
Tlie jury returned their verdict 
immediately.— Damages 200/. 

FRIDAY, 
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FRIDAY, AUG. 

Murder. — The King v. Frances 
J Clark , alias Pvttavin *- — This case 
has excited considerable interest, 
from the circumstance of the 
wretched criminal haying been 
twice before indicted and tried 
for the same offence. On the 
first indictment she was acquitted, 
in consequence of the name of the 
child she was supposed to hare 
murdered being stated to be 
George Clark, instead of George 
Lakeman, by ’which name it was 
proved to have been christened. 
The second indictment, stating 
the death to have been occasioned 
by the poison having descended 
into the stomach, was thought 
sot to have been supported by 
the evidence of the professional 
men who were examined, and 
who stated that no part of the 
poison had so descended into the 
stomach, but that the infiammar 
tion it caused in the throat had, 
in fact, occasioned the death of 
the child by suffocation. The 
present indictment charged her 
with the murder, by compelling 
the infant, on the 4th October 
1817, to take a large quantity of 
oil of vitriol, by means whereof 
he became disordered in his 
mouth and throat, and by the 
disorder, choking, suffocating 
and strangling occasioned thereby, 
died on the following day. A 
second count stated him to have 
died of a certain acid called oil 
of vitriol, administered by the 
prisoner and taken into his mouth 
and throat, whereby he became 
incapable of swallowing his food ; 
and that his death was the conse- 
quence of the inflammation, in- 


jury and disorder occasioned 
thereby. 

Upon the prisoner being ar- 
raigned, she pleaded specially 
her former acquittal The clerk 
of assize demurred to the plea. 
The prisoner joined in demurrer. 

Mr. JusticejBest.— My own opi- 
nion is, that the plea is bad ; but as 
the two judges at the former trial 
thought the evidence adduced 
not admissible under that indict- 
ment, I shall follow this course— 
1 shall over-rule the plea and 
pronounce a judgment of respon- 
dent ouster. If she plead not 
guilty, she may have a writ of 
error to the court of Kings- 
bench, or otherwise I will submit 
a case for the opinion of the 12 
judges. 

The prisoner then pleaded 
“ Not Guilty.” 

William Veysey was the first 
witness called. He stated that 
he was a labourer at Buckfast- 
leigh ; that the prisoner lodged at 
his house in the month of Octo- 
ber 1817 : that 3 weeks before 
the 24th, prisoner was brought to 
bed of a boy. Witness recollected 
the prisoner passing through his 
room into her own, about two 
in the afternoon of the 24th, with 
her child ; she stayed a minute or 
two and went down stairs with- 
out her child : returned in a mi- 
nute or two at farthest ; he heard 
her cry, “ The child is dying/’ a 
minute or so after her return : the 
child had not before been crying ; 
it cried as if strangling : she re- 
peated the child was dying ; pri- 
soner went down again wrthner 
child and returned. The child 
was a healthy child. 

Sarah Maadick lived with Su- 
sannah 
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sannah Veysey, the wife of the 
first witness, in October 1817. 
Prisoner lived there at the same 
time. A little before, prisoner 
desired her to go to R. Butcher’s 
for a pennyworth of oil of vitriol. 
Butcher gave her a pennyworth 
of oil of vitriol which she gave to 
prisoner : Butcher told her to tell 
prisoner not to drink it, or it 
would kill her. Witness told 
that to prisoner : she said, " No, 
no.** Prisoner told witness not 
to tell Susannah Veysey that she 
had been fdr oil of vitriol. When 
she went to the shop, she told her 
to say it was for the people of the 
house. 

Sarah Tapper is the daughter 
of the first witness; recollects 
seeing prisoner at six o'clock in 
the morning of that day ; again 
between ten and eleven ; prisoner 
was by the fire suckling her child, 
nothing was then the matter with 
the child. Prisoner said she had 
a nice bosom of milk to go a wet- 
nursing, if her child should die : 
said, if her child died she would 
dry up her milk and go into the 
country : said she was going to 
have her order next day, but did 
not think the child would live 
long for any order. Witness went 
to work, returned about half past 
twelve. Prisoner was then sit- 
ting in the same place ; witness 
asked prisoner why she had not 
dressed the child ; she answered 
the child had been asleep all the 
forenoon : saw prisoner about two 
o’clock the same day ; she was in 
the kitchen with the child in her 
arms' in a dreadful way, crying 
the child was dying. Witness 
observed something on the child's 
mouth and nose. The child was 
very bad, the back part of its 


mouth and throat all purple; 
some liquor was running out of its 
mouth. It ran upon the whittle 
and apron, which was stained red. 
Witness asked if the child had 
bled. Prisoner said u Yes.” Then 
she saw her wipe the child's 
mouth with her apron, which was 
burned by it, and turned the 
same colour sb the whittle. The 
prisoner tried the child to suck, 
and she tried it too, but it would 
not. The child never closed its 
lips after; it lived twenty-two 
hours after. 

Susanna Veysey.— I am the 
wife of William Vesey : on Fri- 
day, 24th October, 1 went down 
into the garden near the house ; 
on my return I heard a dreadful 
screeching, the screeching of the 
prisoner. I came in while she 
was screeching ; she was kneeling 
in a chair ; she had the child in 
her arms. She said the child was 
dying; upon that I said, How can 
She child be dying, when it was 
quite well when I parted from 
you ? I asked her to give me the 
child; she said she would not 
spare the child to any body. 
She ran up stairs with the child; 
I ran after her ; she ran half wav 
up and came down again ; I took 
the child from her ; some liquor 
was boiling upon the child’s 
mouth with froth. The back part 
of the mouth was purple. There 
was something on the child's nas£; 
it turned red, then white. There 
was a place on the cheek that 
seemed burned with the liquor 
that ran from the mouth. I ashed 
what she had done it for? she 
said it was her mother's fault. I 
sent for the doctor. Prisoner 
stayed in the house. The child’s 
whittle seemed bloody ; 1 put my 

finger 
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finger to it, and put my finger to 
in y tongue ; it burned my tongue. 
I said, What have you done to 
your child ? you know you have 
given it oil of vitriol: where you 
had it I know not. Prisoner did 
not answer. The child was three 
weeks old ; up to that time it was 
quite healthy. Child died the 
next day about twelve o'clock. 
I know about oil of vitriol. I 
found a bottle in the fire the Tues- 
day after. The bottle on taking 
out broke, and the liquor was 
spilt on a stick which was in the 
lire: it burned the stick. I found 
vitriol in the bottle. 

Richard Butcher, a druggist at 
Buckfastleigh, corroborated the 
evidence of Sarah Maddick, and 
added, that the oil of vitriol she 
•took away was sufficient to cause 
-death. 

< Thomas Rowe.— 1 am a sur- 
geon at Buckfastleigh ; was called 
to Veysey’s house at a quarter 
aftei* two to see the child ; it 
looked as if it had been strangled : 
-the mouth was burned and exco- 
riated; some white liquid ran 
from the lips: remained twenty 
minutes; attended again at half 
past seven, and next day the 
child was very bad and convulsed 
all over. I impute the state of 
the child to the application of 
some acid. Oil of vitriol would 
produce the same appearance, I 
ascribe the death to suffocation 
from swelling of the throat. 

Nicholas Churchill. — I am a 
surgeon at Buckfastleigh; was 
called to a child at the nouse of 
William Veysey at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, 24-th October : 
found the child breathing with 
difficulty, unable to swallow ; the 
whole surface of the body was 


livid; the surface of the mouth 
destroyed by strong raiheral acid: 
from the appearance of the nose 
I am convinced it was oil of vi- 
triol. While the matter was fresh 
in my mind, I tried oil of vitriol 
on my own finger; the colour 
was exactly the same as that on 
the child. Oil of vitriol, if drop- 
ped on linen, would destroy tne 
texture, would turn it brownish ; 
the apron was checked, blue and 
white, and was turned red. The 
dye of the blue is indigo, and the 
natural effect of oil of vitriol 
would be to turn it red. I think 
a person might distinguish oil of 
vitriol from other acia. I think 
the child died from inflammation, 
causing swelling and suffocation, 
that was occasioned by applica- 
tion of a strong acid, which I be- 
lieve to be oil of vitriol. 

Prisoner put in a paper deny- 
ing her guilt. 

Mr. Justice Best observed, that 
a charge of murder must be con- 
sidered as proved, where the 
death is occasioned bv the act of 
the prisoner, unless the evidence 
is sufficient to reduce it below 
that degree of crime. The only 
question here is, not the degree 
of guilt, but whether the cnild 
died by the act of the prisoner. 
If the evidence now adduced 
could have been adduced under 
the former indictment, then she 
has once been tried, and cannot 
be tried again ; but this is a ques- 
tion to be submitted to the twelve 
judges. The question for the 
jury was, Did the poison, by the 
means stated, produce the death 
of the child? 

The jury, after a pause of a 
few minutes, pronounced a ver- 
dict of Guilty. Objection* ware 

then 
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then taken to the indictment, 
which the learned judge stated 
should form part of the case 
which he intended to submit for 
the opinion of the. twelve judges. 


LEWES, AUG. 11. 

The King v. Souter and Holies. 
This was an indictment against 
the defendants, for a conspiracy 
to obtain the condemnation of a 
6loop called the Judith, William 
Williams master, by falsely al- 
leging that the said vessel was 
employed at Arundel in smug- 
gling foreign spirits. 

This was one of those infamous 
cases in which the excise have 
been deceived by the mercenary 
statements of certain persons, for 
the purpose of instituting inform- 
ations in the court of Exchequer 
for their own benefit, and ruin of 
the unfortunate victims of their 
depravity. It appeared in evi- 
dence that the defendants had 
given information upon affidavit 
Before Mr. Boddington, a com- 
missioner, that the vessel in ques- 
tion had been engaged in smug- 
gling at Arundel on the 26th of 
June, 1816. Upon this informa- 
tion proceedings were instituted 
in the Exchequer, and the vessel 
was condemned. It turned out 
upon subsequent investigation 
that there was no foundation for 
the information, and the Excise, 
being satisfied of the frauds im- 
posed upon them, made complete 
restitution to the injured parties 
and directed the present prose- 
cution. They were all found 
Guilty . 


Edward Broadbept, a private 
soldier in the 9Qjth regiment of 


foot, was indicted for the wdftd 
murder of William Watson, a 
serjeant of the same regiment, by 
shooting him with a loaded mus- 
ket, in the parish of Brights 
helmstone, on the 29th of June 
last. 

When the wretched culprit was 
put to the bar, he excited feel- 
ings in all around very unusual 
on similar occasions pity and 
.commiseration. When called up- 
on for his plea to the arraignment, 
he exclaimed in a pathetic and 
wo-begone manner and gesticula- 
tion, " I am but too guilty, — I 
am guilty, and it woula be only 
adding more guilt to my con- 
science if I were to say other- 
wise.’* 

Mr. Justice Park urged him to 
plead Not Guilty, and take his 
trial, suggesting to him the in- 
utility of the course he had taken, 
if he expected any mercy. 

The prisoner shook his head 
with affecting significance, and 
repeated that he was guilty and 
expected no mercy. Upon which 
his j plea of guilty was recorded. 

The learned judge, however, 
again entreated him to plead 
Not Guilty, and requested the 
common serjeant, who led the 
prosecution, to speak with and 
recommend him to retract hie 
plea. 

The common serjeant accord- 
ingly conversed with the unhappy 
man, and after a great deal of 
persuasion prevailed upon him to 
take his trial. 

John Shannon, a private of the 
90th, stated, that on the 29th of 
June the prisoner was confined 
under arrest in the guard-house 
at the Brighton barracks. Whilat 
witness wax in the {guard-room, 

he 
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he saw the prisoner priming his 
firelock. It frequently happen- 
ed, that when a soldier wanted to 
light his pipe, he flashed some 
gunpowder in the pan of his 
piece to ignite some tinder ; but 
as the prisoner did not appear to 
be going to smoke, witness laid 
hold of his firelock and asked 
him whether he was going to in- 
jure himself? He replied that 
the firelock was his own, and he 
was not so mad as to injure him- 
self. Witness took the gun out 
of his hand, shook the powder 
out of the pan, and laid the piece 
down at a distance of about four 
paces from the prisoner. The 
prisoner never touched the piece 
until a non-commissioned officer 
came to take him to the evening 
parade, when he took his firelock 
with him. 

Thomas Vizer, a private in the 
90th, stated that the prisoner was 
ut in confinement in the guard- 
ouse by the deceased between 
eleven and one o’clock on the 
29th of June. Witness saw him 
in the guard-house walking up 
and down in a very agitated man- 
ner, flinging his hands about in a 
threatening and passionate man- 
ner, and heard him say, “ If I go 
to the evening parade this even- 
ing, it shall be worse for serjeant 
Watson.” 

John Thomas, a private of the 
90th, said he had just leff his bar- 
rack-room to attend the evening 
parade on the 29th of June, when 
he saw the prisoner coming out 
of the guard-room with his fire- 
lock. Witness was standing six 
or seven yards from him. The 
deceased was standing in front of 
the company with his back to- 
wards the prisoner, the latter 
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being at the distance of about 
three or four yards from him. 
When the deceased was in the 
act of turning round, the pri- 
soner raised his firelock to his 
shoulder and discharged it at him. 
The deceased dropped to the 
ground, and exclaimed, li My 
God, my God, I am shot.” The 
serjeant-major came running out 
from the guard -room and asked 
** Who was it ?” The prisoner 
answered “ It was I, I am the 
man and said no more, but sur- 
rendered himself into custody. 

Corporal James M‘Cabe said, 
that he came immediately to the 
spot after the gun was fired and 
lifted the deceased up ; he died 
in about twenty minutes. Wit- 
ness took the prisoner into cus- 
tody, and in his way to the guard- 
room said to him, “ Are you not 
a terrible man for doing such a 
thing as this ?” The prisoner re- 
plied, “ I am not, for the serjeant 
was always tyrannizing over me, 
and I was determined he should 
not do it any more.” 

When each of these witnesses 
were examined in chief, the pri- 
soner, being without counsel, was 
asked if he would put any ques- 
tions to them, but every time he 
shook his head in a melancholy 
manner, and said “ No.” 

Being asked what he had to say 
in his defence, he 6aid nothing, 
but shook his head in like man- 
ner. 

Mr. Justice Park, in his charge 
to the jury, said it was always of 
great importance that the pro- 
ceedings in cases of this descrip- 
tion should be as public and no- 
torious as possible, it being much 
more satisfactory, for the pur- 
poses of justice, that the grounds 

upon 
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upon which the court and jury 
decided should be well known; 
and it was therefore that his 
lordship was anxious that the un- 
happy man at the bar should have 
the opportunity of having his case 
fairly and impartially tried, by 
urging him to retract his plea of 
guilty. There could be no other 
inference drawn from the evidence 
they had just heard than that the 
prisoner was guilty of the crime 
of murder. The unhappy man 
at the bar seemed to have had a 
mind extremely sensible and irri- 
table ; and because the deceased, 
in the faithful discharge of his 
duty, had put him under arrest, 
he meditated the fetal revenge 
which was carried into execution 
as detailed in the evidence. The 
case was before the jury, and they 
would dispose of it according to 
their consciences. 

The jury immediately found 
the prisoner Guilty, and he strug- 
gled with his feelings to preserve 
some degree of firmness during 
the solemn proceeding which fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Justice Park proceeded 
with difficulty to discharge the 
melancholy duties of his office. 
Adverting to the prisoner’s un- 
feigned sensibility, he said he 
should not aggravate the distress 
of his mind by enlarging upon 
the enormity of the crime for 
which he was about to suffer, 
conceiving that he was duly im- 
pressed with a consciousness of 
the dreadful sin he had commit- 
ted ; but in the language of com- 
miseration and entreaty, he 
urged him to employ the few 
short hours left him in this world 
in devout application to that tri- 
bunal from wnieh alone he could 


expect mercy. His lordship pro- 
nounced the dreadful sentence, 
and ordered the wretched culprit 
for execution on Friday morning, 
and that his body should be deli- 
vered over to the surgeons to be 
anatomised. 

The prisoner, during the learn- 
ed judge’s impressive address to 
him, was dreadfully agitated, and 
at the conclusion he fell into the 
arms of the gaoler and his assist- 
ants in a paroxysm of grief. 


TRIM ASSIZES, AUO. 19. 

Atfog. — Patrick Murphy was 
indicted, for that he, with many 
others, on the 23rd of January last, 
after sun-set, and before sun-rise of 
the next day following, assaulted 
and injured the dwelling-house 
and habitation of Andrew Golden, 
at Longwood, in the county of 
Meath. He was also indicted for 
having, on the same occasion, 
wilfully set fire to and consumed 
the dwelling-house and out-offi- 
ces of the said Andrew Golden. 

The first witness examined was 
Maria Golden, the daughter of 
-Andrew Golden. She swore, in 
substance, that on the night of the 
23rd of last January, after she 
had been for some time in bed she 
was awoke by a noise she heard 
on the outside of the house, and 
that upon awaking she found the 
window of the room in which she 
and4ter mother slept broken in ; 
that she heard a shot fired, and 
voices from without calling out 
to her mother “ Hand out the 
arms, you old rip that her mo- 
ther, to repeated commands of 
the same kind, constantly an- 
swered that she had nd arms ; re- 
specting 
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spieling one of the persons on the 
outside, witness said to her mo- 
ther, “ That’s Patrick Murphy, 
of Longwood, that is speaking to 
you on which the witness's 
mother said, “ Hold your tongue; 
if he thinks you know him, or 
hears you mention his name, he 
■will come and murder us.” The 
party them departed for a short 
time, but soon returned, one of 
them with a lighted turf in a small 
tongs, which he held up to the 
window, denouncing vengeance 
in consequence of the family hav- 
ing had any thing to do with 
Neal’s ground. Witness de- 
scribed the dress of the prisoner, 
and particularly a hairy cap he 
wore: that hearing threats to 
burn the house she ran in terr#r 
to a back window in order to ef- 
fect her escape, when she saw the 
out-offices all on fire ; that wit- 
ness gave the alarm to her mo- 
ther and immediately afterwards 
jumped out of the front window, 
and that she saw the prisoner 
standing a short distance from her 
father’s house. She afterwards, 
upon her cross-examination, ex- 
plained herself by saying it was 
his back she saw and not his 
face ; that witness went for safety 
to the house of a neighbour ; and 
shortly afterwards the whole 
party, after giving a loud cheer, 
went away. The house and of- 
fices were entirely consumed. 
Witness was acquainted with the 
prisoner, and knew him a consi- 
derable time before. 

Elizabeth Golden, the mother 
of the last witness, was next exa- 
mined. She gave a very circum- 
stantial statement of the outrage; 
the firing of shots into the house, 
and the fracture in consequence 


of some small articles of furni- 
ture, corroborating her daughter 
in every particular, and identify- 
ing decidedly the prisoner as one 
of the banditti. 

A young woman of the name 
of Kinselagh, and who was a 
neighbour of the prosecutor’s, 
was also examined; but she could 
only speak as to the prisoner from 
his voice, which she believed to 
be his. 

A roan of the name of Plunkett 
was next examined. He was in 
the house the night it was attack- 
ed and burned ; did not see pri- 
soner, but swore to him from his 
voice, with which he had been 
perfectly acquainted. The dif- 
ferent witnesses were ably and 
ingeniously cross-examined by 
the prisoner’s counsel, Messrs. 
M‘Nally and Greene. The delay 
in swearing information was very 
powerfully urged, but explained 
and accounted for from the in- 
fluence of terror ; that as soon, 
however, as major Willis came to 
the country they felt assured of 
protection and safety ; that they 
thereupon came forward and 
lodged examinations. 

Baron George gave the jury a 
most clear, accurate and impar- 
tial charge, who, having retired 
for about a quarter of an hour, 
returned a verdict of Guilty . 

An extraordinary incident oc- 
curred during the trial. After 
Plunkett had been about a mi- 
nute under examination, his wife 
(from among the crowd) ex- 
claimed to him in a sort of shriek, 



probable consequences, not to say 
any thing to injure the prisoner. 
He, however, persevered, and 
stated 
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stated circumstantially all he 
knew on the subject. The night 
immediately following, before the 
assizes were over or sentence 
pronounced on the convict, 
Plunkett's house and his little 
furniture were burnt to the 
ground: his wife and an infant 
child, however, escaped unhurt 
from the flames. 

On Saturday last, Murphy re- 
ceived sentence of death' with 
three other offenders, who had 
been also capitally convicted 
during the assizes. 


COURT OF CHANCERY, MONDAY, 
AUG. 23. 

The Bedford Charity . 

The Lord Chancellor, on com- 
ing into bourt, proceeded to deli- 
ver judgment in this interesting 
case. He stated that the matter 
came originally before the Court 
on the petition of Joseph Lyon 
and his daughter Sheba Lyon, re- 
siding in Bedford, and also of 
five elders of the Jewish Synar 
gogue in Duke's-place, London, 
praying that the children bf Jews 
residing in Bedford might be ad- 
mitted into the charity school of 
that place ; that Jewish parents 
might be allowed to live in the 
alms-houses attached to the 
Bedford charity; and that the 
petitioner, Sheba Lyon, might be 
permitted to draw lots for the 
apprentice -fee allowed by act of 
parliament ; and that in the event 
of her lot being successful, the 
trustees of the Bedford charity 
be directed to pay the fee to her. 
His lordship adverted to the dif- 
ficulty which had arisen respect- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Court, 


and its competency to entertain 
the original petition either under 
sir Samuel Komilly’s act or the 
Bedford act. To obviate these 
difficulties it had been recom- 
mended to the trustees to pre- 
sent a petition under that clause 
of the Bedford act which direct- 
ed, that whenever doubt arose on 
the construction of any part of 
the charter, they should apply 
for direction and instruction to 
the person holding the great seal. 
The trustees accordingly had 
presented a petition inquiring 
w hether or not the Jews of Bed- 
ford should be admitted to a par- 
ticipation in the charity, and 
praying the Court to make such 
an order as it might think proper. 
His lordship then proceeded to 
review the original deed of foun- 
dation by Edward 6th, and the 
acts of 1764? and 1793 relative to 
this charity. The act of 1793, 
commonly called the Bedford 
Act, superseded that of 1764*. It 
recited the letters patent granted 
by Edward 6th for a grammar- 
school ; the grant made by sir 
William Harper and his wife ; and 
the purposes to which that grant 
was to be applied. It directed 
that the children of all the inha- 
bitants residing in the town 
should be allowed to come to the 
school to be taught without fee. 
The 9th article provided that 
900/. were to be given in equal 
shares and at certain fixed pe- 
riods, in the following manner : — 
The trustees w r ere to give public 
notice of a meeting to be held in 
the tow n-hall, for the purpose of 
distributing portions to poor 
maids belonging to the town be- 
tween 16 and 50 years of age ; 
and all those wishing to be candi- 
* date® 
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dates were to send in their Chris- 
tian names and the names of 
their parents to the mayor, and 
were afterwards to draw lots for 
the portions. Another sum of 
700/. was to be laid out in pay- 
ing the apprentice-fees of 20 
children, 15 boys and 5 girls ; and 
the objects of this charity were 
to be selected by lot in the same 
manner as the candidates for 
marriage portions. The act also 
recited the establishment of alms- 
houses for the reception of 20 
poor persons, 10 men and 10 
women, who were enjoined to go 
every Sunday to some place of 
public worship in Bedford on pain 
of expulsion from the charity. 
His lordship next adverted to a 
letter of Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, 
esq., who stated himself to be of 
the Jewish nation, and to belong 
to the synagogue of Dutch and 
German Jews in London. This 
person wrote to the Mayor of 
Bedford, wishing to be informed if 
there was any truth in the report 
which he had heard, that the Jews 
of Bedford were to be deprived 
of the benefit of the charity ; and 
concluding his letter by express- 
ing a hope that in this liberal and 
enlightened age the question, 
whether a man worshipped his 
God in a church, a chapel, or a 
synagogue, would not he consi- 
dered a ground of exclusion from 
a charitable institution. This 
last passage of the letter reminded 
his lordship of the remarks which 
had been made by the bar on the 
subject of toleration ; and what- 
ever might be his opinion of the 
sentiment expressed by the 
writer, he apprehended, when an 
English judge was told that it 
was of no moment whether a man 


worshipped God in a church, a 
chapel, or a synagogue, that it 
was his duty to recollect, that 
Christianity was part of the law 
of the land. He was not, indeed, 
to push that part of the law in 
such cases as the present further 
than the acts of parliament re- 
quired; but as far as the acts 
looked to Christianity as a part of 
the law, it was his bounden duty 
to consider it such. But to re- 
sume. The mayor of Bedford, 
in his answer to this letter, stated 
that the trustees, to resolve their 
doubts, had taken the opinion of 
an equity barrister of great emi- 
nence; that by his advice they 
had resolved not to admit Jews 
to the benefit of the charity ; and 
that they left it to the parties to 
apply to the Chancellor if Jjiey 
thought themselves aggrieved. 
This accordingly produced the 
present application to the Court. 
The first question to be decided 
w T as, whether Jew boys were to 
be admitted to the charity school ; 
and in determining that point, it 
was proper to bear in mind that 
this school was originally founded 
by Edward 6th as a grammar- 
school. He believed that in all 
such schools great pains were 
taken to educate the youth in the 
doctrines and principles of the 
Christian religion ; indeed, he 
himself remembered the time 
when, in some parts at least, the 
boys at grammar-schools were at- 
tended to church on Sundays by 
the masters. Now, as to the 
practice at this school there were 
various affidavits on both sides. 
The first, in support of the appli- 
cation, was that of Michael Jo- 
seph, a Jew, who stated that he 
had two sons and seven daughters 
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ell bom in Bedford ; that both 
his sons had been admitted into 
the charity school, the eldest hav- 
ing attended the writing-school 
and the youngest both the writing 
end the grammar-school; that 
his two eldest daughters were 
married, and that they had both 
received the marriage-portions of 
poor virgins. It appeared from 
this deponent’s affidavit, that no 
Jew had ever been admitted into 
the hospital or alms - houses. 
There were also the affidavits of 
Joseph Lyon, Godfrey Levi and 
several other persons, to the same 
effect ; and the result of all their 
testimony was, that as far bade as 
30 years ago, a few of these chil- 
dren had been admitted into the 
school, but that none of the 
Jesah nation had ever parti- 
cimped in the benefit of any 
other parts of the charity. The 
first affidavit on the other side 
was that of Dr. Bryan the 
master of the grammar-school. 
He stated, that each boy at- 
tending the grammar-school was 
taught the Latin language, and 
that when he had made some 
progress in the study of Latin he 
oegan to learn Greek ; that in 
studying the latter language, the 
Greek Testament was the book 
chiefly read till the boys had ac- 
quired considerable proficiency in 
the language, and that every boy 
in the school was instructed in 
the Christian religion. He said, 
that on his appointment in 1811, 
he found Nathan Joseph, the son 
of Michael Joseph, at the school; 
that the said Nathan Joseph 
learned only the grammar of the 
Latin language, was not more 
than a year at the school, and at- 
tended both the writing and gram- 


mar -schools; that he was required 
to dispense with this boy’s attend* 
ance at morning and evening 
prayers, it being contrary to hia 
religion to join m Christian wor~ 
ship ; that he was also required 
to dispense with his attendance 
every Saturday, that being the 
Jewish Sabbath; and that he 
complained of the boy's frequent 
absence to his father, who said it 
was necessary on account of hia 
being of the Jewish faith. The 
next affidavit was that of the 
writing-master, who deposed, that 
no Jewish boy had been admitted 
mto the writing-school 6ince his 
appointment in 1814*; that all the 
boys in his school were instruct- 
ed in Christianity, read the Bible 
and New Testament and learned 
the Church Catechism. There 
were also similar affidavits by the 
masters of the hospital and of the 
preparatory school. With regard 
to such regulations for the con- 
duct of the school as rendered 
Jewish boys inadmissible, his 
lordship remarked, that there was 
nothing either in the charter or 
in the acts of parliament that 
prevented the wardens and fel- 
lows of New College, Oxford, 
who were the visiters, to make 
whatever regulations they might 
think conducive to the benefit of 
the school ; and he apprehended 
that if in the exercise of their 
visitatorial authority they made 
regulations that excluded Jews, 
their decision must be submitted 
to. If the school consisted partly 
of Jew boys and partly of Chris- 
tians, he did not thiink it possible 
that two such systems could go on 
together. It was impossible that 
a Jew boy could comply with the 
regulations made by the visiters 

for 
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for the purpose of carrying on the 
grammar-school in such a manner 

as to preserve the boni mores of 
the scholars, which the charter 
declared to be one of the princi- 
pal objects of the school. Then, 
as to the hours of attendance, and 
the morning and evening prayers, 
how was it possible for a Jew, 
acting conscientiously, to allow 
his son to comply with these and 
various other regulations, which 
it was unnecessary for him to enu- 
merate ? On the whole, he could 
have no doubt that Jew boys 
were not admissible into the 
grammar-school. The next point 
to be considered was, whether 
Jewish girls were entitled to the 
provision made for poor maids. 
The primary object of the cha- 
rity being instruction in the 
Christian religion, was there any 
thing to warrant him in saying 
that it ought to be applied to 
other purposes? He could not 
believe that the acts of parlia- 
ment contemplated the admission 
of Jewish girls to this charity, 
because, in mentioning the regu- 
lations with which the candidates 
were to comply, it was directed 
that each of them should give in 
her Christian name and her sur- 
name. He was aware it might be 
said that a Christian name did 
not necessarily mean the name by 
which a person was baptized, but 
it was used in contradistinction 
to a surname. This lie was ready 
to admit, when the distinction 
was applied to the names of a 
person professing the Christian 
religion ; but still he thought that 
a Christian name was something 
that did not belong, to a Jew, — 
something to which a Jew could 
not lay claim. He, therefore, 


eould not consider the Jewish 
girls entitled to become candi- 

dates for the portions of poor 
maids. As to the right of admis- 
sion into the alms-houses, it was 
evident that such a thing was 
never contemplated by those who 
framed the act of parliament, for 
there it was directed that the 
persons enjoying the benefit of 
this charity should go to a place 
of public worship on Sundays, or 
be expelled from the institution. 

Mr. Heald begged to remind 
his lordship that the point here 
was not whether Jewish poor 
maids were to be admitted as 
candidates for marriage portions, 
but whether they were entitled 
to become candidates fox appren- 
tice fees. 

The Lord Chancellor was per- 
fectly aware of that, but the prin- 
ciple was precisely the same in 
both cases. The regulations pre- 
scribed by the act of parliament 
for casting lots, &c. were pre- 
cisely the same in the one case as 
in the other, and therefore he did 
not think it necessary to go into 
the details of them all. It was 
his opinion that the Jews were 
not entitled to participate in any 
part of this charity; but that 
judgment being founded on a pe- 
tition which had been argued, he 
did not mean that the order 
should be drawn up for a fort- 
night, in order that the parties 
might have an opportunity of 
communicating to him any re- 
marks that they might think of 
importance. 

His lordship directed the costs 
of the trustees to be paid out of 
the estate ; and in answer to an 
application from Mr. Heald, for 
the payment of his client’s costs 

also 
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also out of the estate, he said he 
must dismiss the first petition. 
In a case of summary jurisdiction 
like the present he could not give 
costs unless the act of parliament 
had authorized him. 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

At a court-martial held on 
board his majesty’s ship Con- 
queror, in St. Helena-roads, on 
tne 80th day of August, and con- 
tinued till the 2nd of September, 
to try Mr. John Stokoe, surgeon 
of the said ship, for improper 
conduct with regard to certain 
particulars relative to his inter- 
course with the French pri- 
soners detained at the island of 
St. Helena, and on the following 
charges : — 

1st. For having, on or about 
the 17th of January last, when 
permitted, or ordered, by rear- 
admiral Plampin, commander in 
chief of his majesty’s ships and 
vessels at the Cape of GoocLhope 
and the seas adjacent, &c. to visit 
Longwood for the purpose of 
affording medical assistance to 
general Buonaparte, then repre- 
sented as being dangerously ill, 
communicated with the said ge- 
neral or his attendants upon sub- 
jects not at all connected with 
medical advice, contraiy to stand- 
ing orders in force for the govern- 
ment of his majesty’s naval officers 
at St. Helena. 

2nd. For having, on or about the 
said day, on receiving communi- 
cations, both in writing and ver- 
bally, from some of tne French 
prisoners at Longwood, taken no- 
tice of, and given an answer to, 
such communications, previous 


to making the same known to the 
commander in chief, contrary to 
the said standing orders. 

3rd. For having, in pursuance 
of such unauthorized communi- 
cation, signed a paper purport- 
ing to be a bulletin of general 
Buonaparte's health, and deli- 
vered tne same to the said general 
or his attendants, contrary to the 
said orders and to his duty as a 
British naval officer. 

4th. For having, in such bul- 
letin, stated facts relative to the 
health of general Buonaparte, 
which did not fall under his, the 
said Mr. John Stockoe’s, own ob- 
servation, and which, as he after- 
wards acknowledged, were dic- 
tated or suggested to him by the 
said general or his attendants, and 
for having signed the same as if 
he had himself witnessed the laid 
facts, which was not the truth, 
and was inconsistent with his cha-. 
racter and duty as a British naval 
officer. 

5th. For having, in the said 
bulletin, inserted the following 
paragraph : — u The more alarm- 
ing symptom is that which was 
experienced in the night of the 
16th, a recurrence of which may 
soon prove fatal, particularly if 
medical assistance is.not at hand;’ 
intending thereby, contrary to the 
character and duty of a British of- 
ficer, to create a ialse impression 
or belief, that general Buona- 
parte was in imminent or consi- 
derable danger, and that no me- 
dical assistance was at hand, he, 
the said Mr. John Stokoe, not 
having witnessed any sach symp- 
tom, and knowing that the state 
of the patient was so little urgent 
that he was foyr hours at Long- 
wOod before he was admitted to 

see 
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see him, .and farther knowing that of parliament for the better cos- 
Dr. Verling' was at hand, and tody of his person, and contrary 
ready to attend, if required, in to the practice of his majesty's 
any such emergency. government, of the lieutenant- 

6th. For having, contrary to general governor of the island 
. his duty, communicated to gerte- and of the said rear-admiral ; mid 
ral Buonaparte or his attendants, for having done so at the special 
information relative to certain instance and request of the -said 
books, letters and papers, said general Buonaparte or his attend- 
to have been sent from Europe ants, though he, the said Mr. John 
fbr the said persons, and which Stokoe, well knew that the mod<* 
had been, intercepted by the go- of designation was a point in dis- 
yernor of St. Helena ; ana for hav- pute between the said general 
ing conveyed to the said general Buonaparte and lieutenant-gene- 
or his attendants, some inform- ral sir H. Lowe and the British 
ation respecting their money government, and that by acceding 
concerns, contrary to his duty, to the wish of the said general 
which was to afford medical ad- Buonaparte, he, the said Mr. John 
▼ice only. Stokoe, was acting in opposition 

7th. For having, contrary to to the wish and practice of his 
his duty and to the character of own superior officers, and to the 
a British naval officer, communi- respect which be owed to them 
cated to the said general Buona- under the general printed instruc- 
parte or his attendants, an infa- dons. 

raous and calumnious imputation 10th. For having, in the whole 
cast upon lieutenant-general sir of his conduct in the aforesaid 
Hudson Lowe, governor of St. transactions, evinced a disposi- 
Helena, by Berry O’Meara, late tion to thwart the intentions and 
a surgeon in the royal navy, im- regulations of the said governor 
plying that sir H. Lowe hacf prac- and of the said rear-admiral, and 
tised with the said O’Meara to in- to further the views of the French 
duce him to put an end to the prisoners, m furnishing them with 
existence of the said general Boo- false or colourable pretences for 
naparte. complaint, contrary to the re- 

8th. For having disobeyed the speet which he owed to his supe- 
poskive command of his superfbr nor officers, and to his own duty 
officer, in not returning from as an officer in his majesty's royal 
Longwood on or about the 21st navy. 

of January aforesaid, at the hour The court having heard the evi- 
especially prescribed to him by dence in support of the charges, 
the rear-admiral, there being no as well as what the prisoner had 
justifiable cause fbr his disobeying to offer in his defance, and hav- 
such command. ing considered the whole with the 

9th. For having, knowingly and most minute attention, is of opi- 
wilfully, designated general Buo- nion, that his conduct (with re- 
naparte, in the said bulletin, in a speet to certain particulars rela- 
manner different from that in are to his intercourse with the 
which he is designated in the act French prisoners detained at St. 
Vol. LXL R Helena) 
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Helen*) being improper, is proved; 
that the 1st charge is proved; 
that the 2nd charge is proved;' 
that the 3rd charge is proved; 
tliat the 4th charge is proved ; 
that the 5th charge is proved; 
that the 6th charge is proved; 
that the 7th charge is proved; 
that the 8th charge is proved ; 
that on the 9th charge it is proved, 
he called general Buonaparte “the 
patient ;” that the 10th charge is 
proved. The court do therefore 
adjudge the said Mr. John Stokoe 
to be dismissed his majesty’s ser- 
vice ; but in consideration of his 
long services, recommend him to 
the consideration of the admiralty 
for half-pay. 


LANCASTER, SATURDAY, SEPT.l 1. 

Conspiracy to raise the Wages 
of Weavers at Blackburn . — This 
was an indictment against James 
Watson and Laurence Moss, for 
a conspiracy to raise the wages of 
those employed in the art, craft, 
or mystery of weaving. 

John Kay was a constable, in 
September last, at Blackburn. 
There were meetings about the 
beginning of September. There 
was a meeting on the 7th at Blake- 
ly-moor, within the town of Black- 
bum. There were about 2,000 
persons, the greatest part weavers. 
He saw them come in procession 
into the town, four or five or six 
a-breast. He saw the defendant, 
James Watson a weaver, amongst 
the crowd. He heard him speak- 
ing to the people around him, and 
advising the weavers to stick true 
to one another and they would 
come to the point ; that they had 
got their wages at Bolton, and he 


had no doubt they would get them 
there; that in Bolton they had 
ot 7 s. in the pound. Defendant 
esired them to go home peace- 
ably and quietly, and to come the 
next day, clean washed and with m 
clean shirts on. On Wednesday 
the 9th, a great many more met 
than on the Monday. He should 
not wonder if there were 4,000 or 
5,000. There were women and 
children. Women were employed 
in weaving there. On the Friday . 
morning there was another meet- 
ing. He only saw the defendant 
in the street. 

Cross-examined by the defend- 
ant. — Witness was not on the 
Moor on Wednesday. He al- 
ways heard the defendant advise 
the people to be peaceable and 
to keep within the law, and not 
so much as touch the hem of the 
garment of the law, and to dis- 
perse quietly ; and if they saw so 
much as a dog battle in the 
streets, not to meddle with it. 
He heard him say the laws of 
England were the best in the 
world; he never saw him but 
sober and industrious, and never 
knew him connected with any 
bad company. 

David Hogg lived at Blackburn 
in December last. He was at a 
meeting on Monday the 7th, and 
saw James Watson standing with 
several others on a heap of earth. 
One spoke, and called out, 

“ Preston delegate.” One went 
up to the place where Watson 
was, and Watson went away. 
That man that was called to said 
he came from Preston that morn- 
ing. James Watson came again, 
and wished them all to go peace- 
ably away, and not to hurt the 
hem of the garment of the law. 

§ He 
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He hail said before, those that 
had a mind to work might work, 
but those who had a mind to stand 
out were to make a show of hands. 
People put up their hands. Either 
he or some other person said they 
might be mistaken, and desired 
them to put lip their hands again, 
lie said they might all do as they 
would ; those that had a mind to 
work might work, and those that 
had not might stand out for wages. 
He said they might, when tired 
of sitting, take a walk for a mile 
or two on the high road, but not 
r to go over any man’s grounds, 
or hurt any man’s property. 

Mr. Ephraim Maymond, a mas- 
ter manufacturer, was, on the 7th, 
in a yard adjoining the meeting ; 
he saw Watson there on a midden 
of dirt, with several more. He 
heard Watson address the weavers 
to be . firm and to stick out for 
advance of wages ; he wished for 
an advance of 7s. in the pound 
upon the present wages ; he wish- 
ed them to show a firmness by a 
show of hands ; and said, if they 
would be firm they would gain 
their object ; he wished them not 
only to put up their hands, but 
their hearts with it. There was a 
show of hands. A great many 
did put up their hands. Watson 
wished them again to be firm to 
that cause; they might class them- 
selves in companies and be firm 
to a man till they got their wages 
advanced ; if any one of his rela- 
tions wove under 7s. advance, he 
would cut their yarn across ; 
“ but,” he said, “ I don’t say you 
must do so ; because, if I cut it I 
can piece it again, and perhaps 
you cannot.” Watson went for a 
jug of water and returned with a 
jug, and putting it to his mouth, 


said, “ Gentlemen, here is &U 
your good healths. This is 
Adam’s ale, and I wish you to be 
firm.” Watson then said, “ You 
weavers, you think that we have 
a secret ; and so we have, and we 
must keep it to the last : for, had 
our ministers told the army what 
they were for with them, they 
would never have gone to fight ; 
they kept their secret s till they 
haa got the armies together, and 
then they were obliged to fight. 
We must do the same.” Watson 
ordered them to collect a penny a 
loom a week till they could col- 
lect a fund, and they might re- 
turn peaceably home and choose 
every one a leader to their classes, 
and parade the streets till the 
advance of wages was obtained. 
Severalpersons spoke in the same 
way. There was a turn-out that 
day. The greatest bulk were 
weavers. Either that day or the 
day following witness’s weavers 
turned out. 

The defendant read a paper in 
his own defence. It represented, 
that those of the master manufac- 
turers upon whom the defendant 
had waited, had agreed to an ad- 
vance of 7s. in the pound, if the 
whole would agree to it. He had 
mentioned at the meetings, that 
the weavers in Bolton and Man- 
chester had obtained the required 
advance, and that if they would 
follow the example, the effect 
would be the same. But he had 
stated, that he would act so for 
himself, and leave it to others to 
act as they chose. When he 
apoke on tnq 7th, there had been 
a partial advance, but it was 
totally inadequate, and the mas- 
ters at the same time possessed 
every advantage over them. It 

r 2 the 
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the arbitration-act were observed 
in Blackburn as in Preston, it 
would be much better. Such had 
been the purport of his observa- 
tions ; but all he did was totally 
of his own suggestion. He had 
never been guflty of any con- 
•piracy. After these proceed* 
ipgs he went to his father’s house 
in Manchester. This he men- 
tioned in order to show that he 
had left Blackburn before any 
riots took place. 

Mr. Baron Wood summed up 
the evidence. The defendant ap- 
peared to have some art, and 
seemed to think that if there was 
no riot, there was nothing im- 
proper. Upon this view he had 
advised not to touch the hem of 
the garments of the law. That 
kind of art would not, however, 
protect him, if he illegally and 
corruptly conspired with others. 
It was very true that a labouring 
weaver might refuse to work, 
might be idle, or might go to 
another master; but he may 
not advise, excite, or encourage 
others to do the same. He did 


CROW* COURT, TUESDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 

Burglary . — James Hagin, Pa- 
trick M<Donald, Dennis M'Coy, 
Jeremiah Curran and Bryan 
M‘Manus, were charged with hav- 
ing burglariously entered the 
dwelling-house of Joseph Oliver 
at Manchester with intent to 
steal, and also with intent to 
murder. 

Betty Whitaker lived at Ard- 
wick-green, and was at the house 
of Joseph Oliver on the night of 
Tuesday, 29th J une. There were 
in the house Mr. and Mrs. Oliver, 
Ellen Cairns, James Aspinal and 
witness. Witness and Ellen 
Cairns slept together. Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver were in an adjoining 
room on the same floor. Witness 
awoke and saw a light. She 
jumped out of bed. She saw two 
men, one with a candle, go down 
stairs. She saw their faces. It 
was M'Donald and Curran. She 
desired Ellen Cairns to go and 
tell her master; and then shut 
the door and shouted “ Thieves.” 


mot know whether conspiracy was 
not more dangerous than open 
violence. The defendant had 
said some foolish thing respecting 
ministers. It might mean that 
they should preserve peace til] 
they got the upper hand and then 
break out. If the iuiy believed 
that the defendant had conspired 
with others to force an advance 
of wages, they would find him 
guilty ; if they believed that he 


had acted only for himself they 
would find him not guilty. 

The jury almost instantly found 
a verdict of — Guilty. 

He was sentenced to 12 months 
imprisonment. 


Two persons forced open the 
door and knocked her down. She 
shouted " Murder.’’ One of 
them put his knee upon her 
breast, stabbed her side in several 
places, thrust her head to the 
ground and throttled her till the 
blood came out of her mouth 
and nostrils. None of them spoke. 
It was M‘Coy who used her so 
ill ; the other was Hagin. She 
found herself afterwards under 
the bed. Ellen Cairns had not 
left the room when they broke in. 
She beard one of them say, 
" Ellen, is there any person in 
the room besides you ? I’ll blow 
your brains out with a pistol if 

you 
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you make alarm.” She heard it 

said by some one, u We’ll kill 
Oliver. A nail-box was next 
morning found in the house. 

Ellen Cairns, a young girl of 
14, was desired to go to tell Mr. 
Oliver, but she was afraid and 
did not go. She saw a light, and 
observed Hagin and M‘Coy going 
down stairs. They afterwards 
forced their way into the room 
and knocked down and strangled 
Betty Whitaker till the blood 
came from her mouth and nos- 
trils. She heard blows given in 
Mr. Oliver’s room, and afterwards 
heard Mr. Oliver call out murder. 
She saw other two of the pri- 
soners, McDonald and Curran. 

John Oliver, son of Joseph 
Oliver the prosecutor, slept at 
his brother’s house, next door to 
his father’s, on the night of the 
29th. He was disturbed a little 
after 1 in the morning. On look- 
ing out at the window he saw a 
man pacing backwards and for- 
wards between his father’s house 
and the house he was in, and 
asked him what he was doing 
there. He said he would blow 
witness’s brains out if he said 
another word. Witness said, 
“ Fire away.” He did fire, with 
his arm stretched towards him. 
The brother of witness then began 
to knock at the wall that separated 
his room from his father’s. Wit- 
ness immediately saw 6 men com- 
ing at a quick pace in front of his 
father’s house. They went over 
a field, and one of them fired. 
Witness went to his father’s 
house and found his father at- 
tempting to come down stairs in 
a very bloody state. He found 
his mother recovering. His fa- 
ther had told him that he thought 


ihe was dead. When witness had 
been awoke by his wife, he heard 
cries of “ Murder,” “ Thieves,” 
and a great confusion as if per- 
sons were wrestling on the other 
6ide of the wall. 

Joseph Oliver, the prosecutor, 
a fustian manufacturer at Ard- 
wick, was awoke by the cry of 
“ Thieves”from the servants’ room. 
He went forward into the passage 
between the two rooms.- Some 
men met him and began laying 
upon him with some instruments, 
drove him back into his own 
room and knocked him down. 
Afterwards he got up, threw up 
the sash and shouted « Murder !” 
A person immediately below the 
window said, “ If you make an- 
other noise I’ll blow your brains 
out,” and immediately fired. He 
thought from his person that it 
was Curran that fired at him. He 
could not swear to him, but he 
thought it was he from every ap- 
pearance. They had two pikes 
which they left; one of them had 
ft handle of old oak. He found 
that the cellar-window had been 
forced open, and the cellar-door 
and back-door were broken open. 
They went out at the back-door s 
he missed a pair of stockings. A 
surgeon was got; he had got 
about 12 wounds : his head had 
been broken almost to pieces : 
his wife was struck at the back of 
her neck as black as a man’s 
coat ; he thought she was dead. 

John Williamson, a weaver, 
employed Hagin at the time; 
M'Donald had left him some 
weeks before. Hagin left his 
house at the edge of dark, and 
said, “ I’ll have my night’s spree,” 
(drinking). A nail-box pecu- 
liarly formed and made by Hagin, 

was 
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was the box found next morning 
at Mr. Oliver’s. He believed 
one of the pikes found was his. 

John Griffith was standing be- 
tween 9 and 10 at his house in 
Chapel-street and saw Curran 
and M‘Manus passing him : they 
looked as if they had not been in 
bed all night : he followed them 
In consequence of his suspicions : 
he traced them for more than 3 
hours to their lodgings in Jaraes- 
street : he informed Nadin, to 
whom he pointed out the house. 

Joseph Nadin on the 30th sent 
Platt to apprehend M‘ Donald 
and went himself with Griffith, 
who showed him the wrong house ; 
but they found Curran and McMa- 
nus in the next house eating 
beef : they appeared much alarm- 
ed: he asked if they lodged there: 
they said they did. A woman 
who stood behind him said they 
were not in their lodgings last 
night: he brought them to the 
office : he asked them if they had 
been at Chapel-street last night. 
They both said they had not, and 
said they did not know Hagin, 
Runy and Murray. Soon after 
this Platt brought in M‘Donald, 
and all three were 6ent to the 
New Bailey. Mr. Barnes brought 
Hagin to the office. Witness 
searched him and found a paper 
with the names of John Runy, 
Edward Murray, and other names. 
Barnes brought the box now pro- 
duced, and Hagin said he had 
made it, but he had not seen it 
for a long time. 

Ann Williamson, sister-in-law 
to John Williamson, knew M‘Do« 
nald. He worked with John Wil- 
liamson. She is a married wo- 
man and keeps a house. About 
iix weeks before this robbery he 


was at her house, and said she 
was little aware of the judicious 
scheme that was laid to take 
away his life. She said she w r as 
very much surprised, and pressed 
upon him to tell what it was. He 
6aid, “ They have formed a scheme 
to rob Mr. Oliver’s house, and 
Jim Hagin is going to fettle some 
looms, and by that means he is 
to know how to get in.” She 
begged of him to have nothing to 
do with it. He said, “No; I will 
wash my hands clean from that, 
and have nothing to do with it.” 

Katharine Baron lives in Cha- 
pel-street, 50 or 60 yards from 
Mr. Oliver’s ; was alarmed on 
the morning of the 30th, looked 
out and saw 4 persons coming out 
of Mr. Oliver’s back-yard ; one 
of them turned round and said, 
“ I’ll blow your brains out.” She 
did not know to whom it was 
said. She turned back and said, 
" That is Irish Jem’s voice.” She 
had known him (James Hagin) 
for 2 years. She heard a pistol 
fired shortly after she had heard 
the voice. She had heard a pistol 
fired before she saw the men. 

John Barnes, a constable, went 
to Oliver’s house the morning 
after the robbery, and received 
the box and two pikes, one in 
oak-wood and the other out. 
( The box appeared to have been 
used as a lantern). On the Fri- 
day after the robbery he was 
sent for by McDonald, who was 
in the lock-up at the New Bailey. 
He said, “ Barnes, I wish to speak 
w’ith you. About six weeks ago 
we made a plot in John William- 
son’s cellar to go to Mr. Oliver’s 
house, after that to Mr. Robin- 
son’s and then Mr. Jones's, and 
then we were to divide the spoil 

that 
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that we got. But I was not qf 
the party at the robbery.** 

John Finlet, a brickmaker, said 
M‘Coy worked with him, and 
they were working together on 
the evening of the robbery. They 
usually gave over work at 7, 8, 
or 9. M‘Coy gave over work 
that night at 6, and gave his rea- 
son that he wanted to meet a 
erson at Ardwick-green. The 
reakfast hour was 8 o’clock. 
M‘Coy worked with him on the 
morning of the 30th, from 6 to 8. 
He began telling him of the rob- 
bery. He must have known it at 
6. It was about 7 when he spoke 
of it. 

James Hagin gave a minute 
history in his own defence ; he 

had been on the night of the rob- 
bery at William Murray’s house, 
having left Williamson’s in order 
to find Runy, one of the men who 
had left Williamson. He argued 
with considerable fluency and in- 
genuity upon the improbability of 
the evidence against him. “ Well 
aware that death must be the 
consequence of such a fatal crime, 
would I not have made my es- 
cape when warned that I was to 
be sworn against ? I appeal to all 
here, even to the injured Oliver, 
if it is likely that I should have 
been guilty. I think the evidence 
against me sufficient to acquit 
me. I have no witness.” 

Patrick M 'Donald said he had 
a witness to prove where he slept 
on the night of the 29th. 

Cuthbert Parker lived in his 
brother’s house, in Portland- 
street. M < Donald slept with him 
on the night of the 29th, and had 
been got into bed when witness 
went to bed at half-past 10 
o’clock. Witness lay awake in 


bed for an hour and then slept. 
He awoke again at half-past 7 in 
the morning. McDonald was not 
in bed then. He did not hear 
him getting up. He could not 
tell when M‘Donald got up and 
went out. At 8 o’clock m the 
morning he saw M ‘Donald weav- 
ing in his brother's cellar. 

Gllen Foulks knew Curran and 
M'Manus, and saw them knock- 
ing at their lodgings on the 29th, 
directly after the watchman had 
called past 12. They continued 
knocking till half-past 1. She 
lived opposite. They went away 
at 2 o’clock. 

John Sharrock, the watchman 
in Falkner-street, met the two 
prisoners at the end of St. 
james’s-street about half-past 1. 
They were coming up, ana bor- 
rowed his stick to rap at a 
window. They knocked venr 
loud. He got his stick and left 
them there. 

Cross-examined. — He was exa- 
mined before, and he had then 
stated the time to be half-past 2 ; . 
but he was now certain that it 
was half-past 1. He called the 
hours that night. 

Mary Kelly takes in lodgers. 
M*Coy lodged at her house. He 
came m about 9 on the 29th. She 
had 4* other men-lodgers. She 
had occasion to go to M'Coy’s 
room at 11, in showing it to Min- 
ton, a stranger who was to lodge 
there. M‘Coy was then in bod. 
She went to bed about 12, and 
did not see the prisoner till break- 
fast time next morning. He had 
not gone out before 12 ; she never 
heard him go out. 

Hannah Serice, a single woman, 
one of three who lodge at Mrs. 
Kelly’s, sat up on that night till 

after 
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after 1 : she heard the prisoner 
going up to bed, and she was sure 
he could not have gone out before 
she went to bed. 

The jury retired at half* 
past 6, and returned at half- 
past 7 with a verdict of Guilty 
against Hagin and M<Coy ; and 
Not Guilty respecting the rest. 


‘LANCASTER ASSIZES. 

Thomas Corrigan, aged 27 , was 
tried for the murder of James 
Holt, at Rochdale. 

In the present case the grand 
jury had thrown out the biU, and 
the prisoner was tried upon tlie 
coroner’s inquest for murder. 

Mr. Coltman detailed the cir- 
cumstances to be proved in evi- 
dence. 

Betty Holt, widow of James 
Holt, lives in Y orkshire-etreet, 
Rochdale ; her husband went out 
a little past 11, for the purpose of 
, drinking some beer at the Crown- 
inn on the 9th of August : he 
came home a little before two* 
threw himself on hk bed and be- 
moaned himself very much : he 
said he had been stabbed s she 
found two wounds on his head 
and a three-cornered wound, 
as by a bayonet, on tbe right side 
of his belly : he said he was kill- 
ed : he was told by the doctor on 
the 12th that he coukl not get 
better. On Friday the 151th, the 
day of his death, he told her that 
he had met a soldier with hit 
naked oayonet, who struck him 
without saying any thing to him. 

Mr. Abraham Wood, surgeon 
at Rochdale, attended the de- 
ceased and examined his body : 


a bayonet wound in his belly had 
occasioned his death. 

James Brien, private in the 
88th, said, the prisoner at the bar 
and Phiibin were privates in the 
same regiment, and in the same 
quarters i he saw them together 
a few minutes before nine in York- 
shire-street. They had no side 
arms. He left them in the Hare 
and Hounds and went home and 
went to bed. Phiibin came after- 
wards to his door about 12, and 
was let in by witness. Phii- 
bin got his bayonet and went 
out again. In about 15 minutes 
Corrigan came in and got his 
bayonet. Very near an hour after- 
wards witness heard a rap at the 
door ; he got up and let the pri- 
soner in. As soon as he had let 
him in, a stone was struck at the 
door. Corrigan threw himself on 
the broad of his back in the bed, 
and said in all he went through 
he never was so near being killed 
as that night ; he said his legs 
were all cut with kicking. A 
great many men then came about 
the house and were insisting on 
having the door opened. Witness 
asked what they wanted. They 
said they wanted the soldiers. 
They threatened to break open 
the door. A few minutes after 
they had gone, Phiibin came in. 

Patrick Phiibin was going with 
the prisoner to their lodgings from 
the Three Tuns, about half-past 
11. They met Cornelius Grog- 
gen, a soldier, and one Waugh, 
who asked them to go into a 
public-house to get some beer. 
They went to the Crown and got 
some pints of beer : they could 
get no more. As they were 
going up Blackwater-street, a 
number of people were going be- 
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fore them. One of them turned 
back and cried, “ Hurrah, Pat, 
how does the bull go ? Did you 
come from Scotland to kill us ?” 
Upon that, five or six of them 
turned back and began to kick 
witness and his party. Witness 
went off, and did not know how 
he lost Corrigan. He met a man 
of the name of Leach at the 
church. They had no arms at 
the Three Tuns. Witness went 
home after they had been beaten, 
and found Corrigan had not then 
got home. He took his bayonet 
and went out again, when he met 
Leach. Corrigan came up soon 
afterwards and struck Leach a 
blow over the eye with his bayonet. 
Two or three then came up to 
witness and asked his bayonet. 
Witness soon saw a man in his 
shirt running after Corrigan with 
his stick in his hand. Corrigan 
was running off. He had run off 
as soon as he had struck Leach. 
Witness saw no more of Corrigan 
till he saw him in his lodgings. 
He was knocked down and his 
bayonet was taken from him. 
Upon going home, he found about 
20 men at the door ; they were 
saying, “ Here is where the mur- 
derer went in, and we’ll not leave 
till we have him out.*’ The 
watch and guard came up, and 
took up one of the men. Wit- 
ness was then let into his lodg- 
ings. He found Corrigan there, 
who asked him where his bayonet 
was, and added, “ What made you 
give up your bayonet ? W T hy did 
you not stick them as fast as they 
came across you ; for I have put 
four inches of the bayonet into 
one of them.” Next morning 
Corrigan took his bayonet out of 


the scabbard and was about ten 
minutes cleaning and wiping it. 

Edmund Leach was struck 
over the head with a bayonet by 
another soldier, while he stood 
by Philbin. He had said nothing 
to the soldier before ; when 
struck he asked why he had done 
that. The soldier said, “ By the 
holy Jesus I’ll seize your heart 
with it.” Witness afterwards 
pointed out the soldier who had 
struck him to his father. His 
father seized him by the collar. 
The soldier, that was the pri- 
soner, got loose and ran off. Wit- 
ness’s brother called out, “ Stop 
thief.” A number of them pur- 
sued the prisoner with that cry 
to his lodgings. He got in, but 
they could not get in. 

Robert Stott saw a soldier run- 
ning through Blackwater-street, 
at half-past 12, and a number 
after him calling “ Stop thief.’* 
He made a clich at him, but fell, 
and the soldier fell over him. The 
soldier got up and went off. He 
drew his bayonet and swore if 
any man went near him he would 
run him through. He then got 
into his quarters. 

Elizabeth Hoyle, wife of John 
Hoyle, saw a soldier going along 
Cheetham* street, between 12 and 
one. She saw him meet a man, 
who said in reply to something* 

“ The next street is Toad-lane, 
and the next is Blackwater-street.” 
The soldier went forward, and the 
man came on and passed witness. 
When he had got twenty yards 
past her, the soldier came running 
back ; she did not know if it was - 
the same soldier ; he overtook the 
man and struck him. The man 
fell to the ground. She did not 

see 
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see any weapon, but by the Bound 
of the blow she thought he had a 
weapon. The man offered to get 
up, and the soldier struck him 
again, she believed, two or three 
times. She saw the man get on 
his feet and go away. Another 
soldier came to the soldier that 
had struck, and that took her at- 
tention from the man. They 
stopt a little and talked, and then 
came back both together towards 
Toad-lane. Soon after, she heard 
a cry of “ Stop thief.** It might 
be five minutes afterwards. At 
the same time, she saw a soldier 
running, and two men and a wo- 
man after him. 

John Holt saw the prisoner 
next day opposite the Reed-inn 
meet another soldier. The other 
soldier asked how he was. The 
prisoner said, “ I am in trouble 
for sticking a man last night ; but 
if I had to do it again I would 
do it. Last night I was sur- 
rounded with half a score of 
young men. They shoved me 
and called me an Irish scoundrel, 
and 1 was determined that some 
one among them should feel the 
contents of my bayonet. If any 
man in Rochdale gives me the 
least offence 1*11 stick him to the 
heart.** 

By the Court. — He was exa- 
mined before the grand jury. 

Mr. Baron Wood.— It is very 
odd. 

Examination by the Court re- 
sumed.— He was not examined 
before the coroner. He men- 
tioned this that very day to se- 
veral — to James Bamford and to 
John Sutliff. Some one men- 
tioned it to Wrigby, the consta- 
ble, who fetched him to give evi- 


dence ; he was about a yard 
from the prisoner : about half a 
dozen came up to witness at that 
time. 

The prisoner in his defence, 
said, that as he was going home 
he met nine or ten men, who said, 
“ You Irish rascal, do you come 
here from Scotland to keep us 
down ?*’ One of them spoke up, 
“ Go the rig one of them 
knocked him down, kicked him 
and trampled upon him. He 
called out “ Mercy !’* One came 
up and said, “ Don’t kill the 
soldier :** he got off, but they got 
hold of him and treated him in 
the same way. They followed 
him to his quarters, and threat- 
ened never to leave the house till 
they should have his life : there 
was not a word of truth in what 
that man said ; he had been a long 
time in the army and had been 
in six engagements, and could 
never do the like.— (After a long 
pause) I am quite innocent, my 
lord, of this business laid to my 
charge. 

Bnen recalled, said the pri- 
soner came in the second time 
about 1 o’clock and never was 
out after that. 

Groggen, in cross-examination, 
said that Corrigan had asked of a 
friend, who had seen the bayonet, 
if there was any blood upon it. 
This was when Corrigan was ap- 
prehended and his bayonet was 
ordered to be brought. 

Mr. Baron Wood, in course of 
his summing up, remarked that it 
was very extraordinary that the 
grand jury had thrown out the 
bill. They werejiot to consider 
this as conclusive proof in favour 
of the prisoner. Upon the evi- 
dence, 
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denoc, the grand Jury might hare 
at least put the question in course 
of trial. This was all he meant 
to say upon that point. The 
case was attended with much dif- 
ficulty. If they were satisfied as 
to the identity, the next question 
was, whether it had been murder 
or manslaughter. The prisoner 
had been exceedingly ill-used, 
and if he ran for his bayonet and 
killed the man, supposing him to 
have been one of those who used 
him ill, in the heat of passion, 
and without time to cool or re- 
flect, he was guilty of man- 
slaughter. If he had time to re- 
flect and cool, and if he delibe- 
rately killed the deceased, he 
was guilty of murder. — Guilty of 
Manslaughter. 


OLD BAILEY. 

SATURDAY, SEPT. 18 . 

Stabbing . — Henry Stent was put 
to the bar, and the court was almost 
immediately crowded with females. 
A London jury having been 
called, the prisoner was arraigned 
upon an indictment, charging him 
in the usual form with having in- 
flicted divers wounds upon the 
person of his wife Maria, on the 
5th of August last, with intent to 
kill and murder her, or to do her 
some grievous bodily harm. He 
pleaded Not Guilty. The jury 
was then sworn. There was no 
counsel for the prosecution, and 
Mr. Justice Best called Maria 
Stent the wife of the prisoner, 
who stood up in the witness-box, 
and was sworn* She was plainly 
dressed in a coloured bombasin 

f own, and wore a large Leghorn 
at which tended much to con- 
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ceal her features : she seemed to 
be greatly agitated. 

Mr. Alley, one of the counsel 
for the prisoner, instantly rose 
and addressed the Court. He 
said he was not aware that this 
witness would have been called 
so early in the proceedings ; but 
being in the box, before she was 
examined he felt it his duty to 
submit, that as against her hus- 
band her evidence was not ad- 
missible. He had searched the 
books with great diligence for 
cases in which wives had been 
admitted as witnesses against 
their husbands ; but found none 
except that of lord Audley, the 
circumstances of which were very 
peculiar— and even the authority 
of that case he had heard ques- 
tioned. He recollected one case 
in which the question would have 
arisen, but the bill was ignored. 
Nevertheless, the opinion of Jus- 
tice Buller was, on that occasion, 
against the propriety of the tes- 
timony of the wife being re- 
ceived. He knew of no instance, 
except in the case of a rape, 
where the testimony of the wife 
was received against her hus- 
band. 

Mr. Baron Graham, as was col- 
lected, for he spoke in a very low 
tone, said, that there were many 
cases in which the wife was consi- 
dered a fit witness against her 
husband, particularly in one 
where she was in a state of dan- 
ger from injury which she had 
received from him. In such a 
case, where the wife had died, 
her deposition was subsequently 
received against her husband as 
evidence of the fact. 

Mr. Alley said, that the prin- 
ciple upon which the evidence of 
a wife 
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a wife against her husband was 
rejected was, that if it were ad- 
missible it would tend to excite 
disagreements in the marriage 
state. Where a woman spoxe 
“ in perietdo mortis " this prin- 
ciple did not apply, and therefore 
the evidence might be received ; 
but this was not the case in the 
present instance. 

Mr. Adolphus addressed the 
court in support of Mr. Alley 1 * 
objection. 

Mr. Justice Best said that he 
had not the least doubt as to the 
admissibility of the wife’s evi- 
dence in this case, or any other 
case of the same description ; and 
this opinion was founded upon the 
principle that a married woman, 
like every other subject of the 
realm, was entitled to the protec- 
* tion of the laws, which would not 
be the case if* the objections now 
taken were well-founded. There 
were many descriptions of per- 
sonal injury to which a wife was 
subject, independent of that to 
which allusion had been made, 
which her evidence could alone 
support; and if her testimony 
were as a matter of course to be 
rejected, she would be altogether 
without the pale of the law. The 
decision in lord Audley’s case was 
perfectly analogous to the pre- 
sent ; and the principle upon 
which the evidence of lady Aud- 
rey was received was precisely 
the principle upon which he 
should admit the evidence of 
Mrs. Stent. Whatever might be 
the opinion of individual judges 
<on this question, the opinion of 
the House of Lords, assisted by 
the twelve judges of the lano, 
was of too solemn a nature to be 
easily disturbed. 


Mr. Baron Graham was en- 
tirely of the same opinion ; and 
his judgment was rounded not 
alone upon the case of lord Aud- 
ley itself, but upon a long expe- 
rience, in which he had repeatedly 
seen the principle laid down by 
his learned brother acted upon. 
The decisions in those cases 
might not be found in the books 
from the universal acquiescence 
which they had received. 

Mr. Justice Richardson agreed 
with the other judges that the 
evidence of Mrs. Stent ought to 
be received. It was a general 
rule, with very few exceptions, 
that a wife was an admissible wit- 
ness against her husband in cases 
of personal violence. 

Mrs. Stent was now addressed 
by Mr. Justice Best, when she 
entreated that she might not be 
called on to give evidence against 
the best of husbands. 

Mr. Justice Best.— I am ex- 
tremely sorry to give you pain ; 
but it is my duty to ask you some 
uestions which it will be your 
uty to answer. 

Is your name Maria Stent?-* 
Yes. 

Is the prisoner your husband ? 
Look at him. ( Here the witness 
turned towards the prisoner with 
a look of great anguish.) — Yes. 

I believe you separated from 
him for some time Yes. 

When did you leave him ? — On 
the .29th of August, 1818. 

Where did you go to?— To 
France. 

When did you return to Eng- 
land ?— I returned to London m 
August, 1819. 

Where did you come from 
when you came to London ? — 
From Liverpool. 
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To what inn did you go ? — To 
the Saracen Vhead. 

Do you recollect the day you 
returned? — On the 5th of Au- 
gust. 

Where did the prisoner live at 
that time ? — At Pimlico. 

Did you send any letter or 
message to him ?— I sent a letter. 

On what day ?— On the 5th of 
August. 

In the course of that day did 
you see your husband ?— Yes. 

Where ?— -At the Saracen’s- 
head. 

He came to you ? — Yes. 

What time of the day ?— Be- 
tween seven and eight. 

As you recollect, state what 
passed ? — I have no recollection 
of what passed. 

Did any thing happen ? — Yes. 

What do you first recollect? 
—Being in bed in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s-hospital. 

What was the matter with you ? 
—I was wounded. 

. Where were you wounded ?— 
In the neck. 

Any where else ?— Yes, there 
were other wounds. 

How long were you confined 
in St. Bartholomew’s hospital ?— 
A fortnight. 

Have you any recollection of 
the prisoner’s coming into the 
room to you at the Saracen’s- 
head ? — Yes. 

Who came in with him ? — I do 
not recollect. 

Were you alone in the room ? 
—Yes. 

Before you went into the room 
had you any wound ? — No. 

Afterwards the first thing you 
recollect was being in bed in St. 
Bartholomew s-hospital ?— Yea. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Alley* 


— Your feelings overpowered you 
when you saw your husband, and 
you have not the least recollec- 
tion of what happened after- 
wards ?— Yes. 

You said you did not wish to 
give evidence against the pri- 
soner, because he was one of the 
best of husbands ?— Yes. 

How long were you away from 
him ? — About 12 months. 

i Here the witness sat down, 
seemed extremely anxious to 
hide herself from public observa- 
tion.) 

George King, a waiter at the 
Saracen s-head, Snow-hill, looked 
at the last witness : he recol- 
lected her coming to the Sara- 
cen’s-head on the 5th of August ; 
recollected her writing a letter, 
which was sent by a porter to 
the twopenny post-office ; the 
woman afterwards remained in the 
house. The prisoner came to the 
Saracen’s-head ip the evening ; 
he inquired for a young woman 
that had arrived by the Liverpool 
coach, and he was introduced to 
the last witness. She got up to 
meet him and witness shut the 
door. In 10 minutes witness 
heard the shriek of a woman, and 
immediately went to the room in 
which he had left the prisoner 
and the woman. On arriving he 
found his two fellow-servants in 
the room : the woman was on her 
back ; the prisoner was standing 
close by her ; a knife was lying 
on the floor ; it was bloody. Wit- 
ness discovered that the woman 
was wounded, and went for an 
officer. The woman said she 
hoped no harm would happen to 
the prisoner for what he haa done, 
for she had been a base wife and 
he was one of the best of husbands. 

Thomas 
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Thomas Pithouse, also a waiter 
at the Saracen’s-head, remem- 
bered the arrival of Mrs. Stent. 
She continued in the house till 
the evening. About half-past 6 
he heard a shriek from the par- 
lour. He entered the parlour 
with Turner, the porter, and per- 
ceived the woman on her back 
and the prisoner with his knees 
apparently upon her. Turner 
said, “ Thomas, the man has got 
a knife.’’ Witness looked and 
saw the knife. (The knife was 
here produced.) That was the 
knife. Witness saw the prisoner 
stab the woman in the neck. He 
attempted to take the knife and 
the prisoner dropped it oq the 
floor. After he had struck the 
blow, the prisoner said, “ I have 
accomplished toy purpose ; I wish 
for nothing more ; I shall suffer 
for it, I know I shall.’’ The wo- 
man directly exclaimed, “ You 
have! you have, Henry! but I 
freely forgive you, and I hope the 
law will take no hold of you and 
that no harm will come to you. I 
freely forgive you.’’ She then 
asked him to kiss her. He kneeled 
down jmd< kissed her twice, which 
she returned. She said he was 
the best of husbands and she 
was the worst of wives : she highly 
deserved all she had got. The 
woman was taken to the hospital. 
When witness first entered the 
room, the woman exclaimed, 
u Take him away ; he’ll murder 
me/' 

Thomas Turner, another waiter, 
corroborated the witness’s evi- 
dence. Witness went into the 
room on hearing the shrieks of a 
female. He saw Mrs. Stent lying 
on her back ; the prisoner was 
kneeling on her. Witness ob- 


served the prisoner stab her in 
the front of the neck. He said, 
“ I have accomplished my pur- 
pose.’’ Witness desired Pithouse 
not to let the prisoner escape, 
while he went for a surgeon. 
Prisoner said, “ I don’t wish to 
escape.” An officer was imme- 
diately sent for. Before his ar- 
rival, witness said to prisoner— 
“ You’re a rash man — you’ve ac- 
complished your death warrant.” 
Prisoner observed, “ I have had 
sufficient cause— she has behaved 
basely to me.” Mrs. Stent said, 
“ Indeed, I have been a base wo- 
man to the best of husbands.” 
She then requested to be raised 
up, and witness lifted her between 
his knees. She requested him to 
take her hand and kiss her, which 
he did, twice or thrice. She 
said, she freely forgave him and 
hoped her fate would be a warn- 
ing to all bad wives. 

John Hodson proved that he 
took the prisoner into custody 
and searched him ; he found a 
letter in his possession. The let- 
ter was produced ; it proved to 
be the same which had been di- 
rected to him by his wife ; wit- 
ness asked the prisoner how he 
could commit so rash an act ; he 
answered that he had done it, 
and he knew that he should suffer 
for it. 

Mr. Henry Benwell, house sur- 
geon of St. Bartholomew’s hos- 
ital, recollected Mrs. Stent being 
rou^ht to the hospital on the 
evening of the 5th of August. 
She had several wounds ; one on 
the lower part of the neck, which 
had penetrated the windpipe ; it 
was a dangerous wound and might 
have occasioned her death, but 
she might have done well with- 
out 
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out a surgeon t this was probable. 
She had another wound on her 
chest, a superficial cut ; a third 
on the right breast, a stab ; a 
fourth in her right side of consi- 
derable depth, which had wound- 
ed the right lung ; this was like- 
wise a dangerous wound. There 
was a fifth wound on the right 
arm. The wound in the lung 
might have occasioned her death. 
The knife produced was such an 
instrument as would inflict these 
wounds. 

This was the whole of the case 
for the prosecution. 

Mr. Justice Best now addressed 
the prisoner, and intimated that 
if he had any thing to say in his 
defence the period had now ar- 
rived for so doing. 

The prisoner said he would 
leave his case entirely in the 
hands of his counsel. 

A vast number of witnesses 
were then called on behalf of the 
risoner, all of whom appeared to 
e persons of great respectability. 
They stated, that they had known 
him for many years, and had al- 
ways believed him to be a kind- 
hearted, humane, good-natured 
man as any in existence, and a 
particularly affectionate and in- 
dulgent husband. It was impos- 
sible, in fact, to imagine testimony 
more favourable than was given 
by these persons, who all seemed 
actuated by the strongest sympa- 
thy towards the prisoner. 

Mr. Justice Best proceeded to 
sura up the evidence. He deeply 
regretted the important and pain- 
ful duty which, in the present 
case, devolved upon himself as 
well as upon the jury ; painful, 
however, as that duty was, he 
felt no doubt that they would dis- 


charge it in a proper manner. 
The learned judge then explained 
the law upon the subject. From 
the evidence detailed, and which 
he should again read over to them, 
no doubt could remain on the 
mind of any unprejudiced person 
that the crime charged upon the* 
prisoner came within the provi- 
sions of that most excellent act of 
parliament introduced by the late 
lamented chief-justice of the 
King’s-bench, for the protection 
of me subject's life. Though it 
did not appear in evidence upon 
the present occasion, the fact, 
however, might fairly be assumed, 
that Mrs. Stent, the unhappy 
woman who appeared before them 
on that day, had forsaken her 
husband, and by proving unfaith- 
ful to his bed had inflicted upon 
him the most poignant anguish, 
the most acute suffering that a 
man devoted to a wife could pos- 
sibly endure. This, however, 
could by no means be admitted 
as a justification of his crime. 
The law of the land upon this sub- 
ject proceeded upon the same 
principles as the religion of the 
country, which was Christianity. 
If a husband detected his wife in 
the very fact, in flagrante delicto 
as it were, and that at the mo- 
ment he plunged some deadly 
weapon into her bosom so as to 
occasion death, it would not be 
considered murder. The law, 
like the religion of the country, 
making fair allowance for the 
frailties of human nature, consi- 
dered the husband, with such pro* 
vocation immediately before his 
eyes, as no longer under the 
guidance of reason, and of course 
not accountable for his acts. 
Here, however, the circumstances 

were 
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were quite different. A consi- 
derable time had elapsed since 
the elopement of the first wit- 
ness, and on her return she mani- 
fested those symptoms of repent- 
ance, that appearance of return- 
ing affection, which might well be 
supposed to disarm vengeance, 
and prevent that ferocious pur- 
. pose which the prisoner appeared 
to have deliberately contemplated. 
Even while her blood was nowing 
from the wounds inflicted, she 
still intreated him to kiss her; 
and in that kiss conveyed a pardon 
to her assailant. Under circum- 
stances such as these, the law did 
not admit of the same excuse as 
when a husband detected his wife 
in the very feet. Sufficient time 
having been given for cool reflec- 
tion on one side and for repent- 
ance on the other, the law, pro- 
ceeding on the same principle as 
the benign religion which it imi- 
tated, did not allow vengeance to 
be inflicted with impunity. After 
some further observations, which 
the learned judge delivered with 
great talent and feeling, he sum- 
med up the evidence at length. 

The jury then retired, and after 
consulting for about half an hour, 
returned with a verdict of Guilty; 
but recommended the prisoner 
strongly to mercy on account of 
his good character. 

Mr. Justice Best— -The recom- 
mendation shall certainly be for- 
warded- 

The punishment erf Stent was 
finally commuted for 2 years im- 
prisonment. 

September 19. 

Theft . — Eli zabeth Dunham was 
put to the bar, changed with steal- 


ing two keys, the property of the 

C mor and company of the 
of England, on the 28th of 
August. 

The prisoner pleaded guilty to 
the fact of taking the keys, but 
would not admit that it was a 
theft. She was respectably dress- 
ed, and while Mr. Bosanquet was 
stating the case, appeared to pay 
great attention to him. He said 
the only object of the Bank in 
bringing forward this prosecu- 
tion was, that the prisoner might 
be sent to a place where she could 
be taken proper care of. It ap- 
peared that when her room was 
searched there were found not 
less than 4,000 keys. Among 
them were the keys of the Church 
Missionary Society, BelTs-build- 
ings, of the counting-house of the 
duke of York’s school, the pad- 
lock of Greenwich watchhouse, 
the key of the College of Physi- 
cians, of the Royal Exchange, the 
Temple stairs, county prison, 
Maidstone gaol, the council- room 
Guildhall, and many others. They 
were all ticketed, and the day 
carefully recorded on which they 
were takeq. Mr. Bosanquet hav- 
ing closed the case, 

Shackwell, the porter of the 
Bank, was called for the purpose 
of identifying the keys, wnich 
having done, the prisoner re- 
quested that they might be put 
into her hands for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether they were 
the same found in her room. 
This being allowed, the moment 
the poor woman got them into 
her possession, she exclaimed 
with an air of high 'satisfaction 
and triumph, “ Now I have got 
them, I shall hold them for the 
rights of roy king, my country, 

and 
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and myself.” She then wrapped 
them up carefully in a pocket 
hand kerchief, and said nothing 
should induce her to give them 
up but a free pardon from the 
Prince Regent. 

The constable who searched 
Tier lodgings was then examined. 
Fe stated that he found there not 
k « than 4,000 keys, all of which 
ere labelled except about 200. 

Being called upon for her de- 
i tu j, she said that she had done 
ail this ; that she had taken all the 
keys for her own rights, which 
she could not otherwise obtain. 
She thought that by doin^ so she 
would secure her own rights as 
well as those of her country, as 
the persons who own them would 
thereby be obliged to come for- 
ward and do her justice. 

Mr. Justice Richardson. — Have 
you any witnesses to call ? 

Prisoner. — I don’t know that 
1 have ; I see no witnesses. I 
have got many relations, but no 
friends. 

The jury, under the direction 
of the Court, acquitted the pri- 
soner upon the ground of insanity. 
She was, however, detained for 
the purpose of being taken the 
proper care of which her situation 
required. 


OLD BAILEY, FRIDAY, SEPT. 24. 

At 10 o’clock, Mrs. Mary Ridd- 
ing, the wife of captain William 
Ridding, was put to the bar, and 
tried upon an indictment for 
stealing Benjamin, the infant child 
of John Schrier, 14 months old, 
on the 28th of August last. 

The first witness was a little 
boy, 7 years of age, named Sa*- 
Vol. LXL 


niuel Schrier, who said his father 
lived at Bencroft-place. Wit- 
ness was sent out with his 3 little 
brothers before 2 o’clock on Sa- 
turday ; one of them was Benja- 
min ; he took him to the adjoin- 
ing field to the alms-house. A 
lady who was the prisoner at the 
bar, came up to him, and asked, 
“ Is this Bencroft-place ?” — he 
replied, “ Yes she then asked 
him if there was a cake-shop near, 
and if the child (Benjamin) was 
his brother ? he said, “ Yes 
she then gave witness a shilling, 
and desired him to go and get 
3 d. worth of cakes, and she took 
the child out of his arms to hold 
while he was away ; he was gone 
about a quarter of an hour, and 
when he returned to the spot he 
found Benjamin missing, and 
searched all about the fields with- 
out being able to find him or the 
lady. The lady had a bundle in 
her hand, but he did not know 
what it contained. 

The moment he saw the lady 
at Lambeth-street, he identified 
her as being the same who carried 
away his little brother. 

Sarah Holdgate said, her hus- 
band kept a green-grocer’s shop at 
Shadwell. On Saturday, August 
28, the prisoner came to their 
shop, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, to buy some fruit for a 
child she carried in her arms. 
The child now in the mother’s 
arms was, she believed, the same. 
The lady seemed very agitated, 
and trembled much : she said she 
had lost her way, was much fa- 
tigued, and said she wanted a 
coach to Old-street and did not 
mind what she paid for it. Wit- 
ness directed her to the nearest 
coach- stand, and was, at the time 

S while 
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while she stopped, for about ten 
minutes, struck with the difference 
in the condition of dress of the 
child and the lady, and also at the 
whitish coloured hat of the child 
as being much newer than the 
rest of its dress. Witness was 
so much struck with this, that on 
the same day she communicated 
her suspicions to a lady whom 
she knew. She was quite cer- 
tain of the identity of the pri- 
soner. % 

Ann Knight lived in New- 
square, Minories, and knew the 
prisoner perfectly well ; she took 
an apartment at her house on the 
Monday before this business oc- 
curred. On the Saturday in 
question she left the house about 
half-past 12 o’clock; she had no 
child nor any family with her ; 
she paid she should not return 
before night. Witness did not 
observe any bundle in her hand 
when she went out; she, how- 
ever, while she was at the house, 
used to see her with a hat, which 
she said she meant to give to a 
poor woman. At seven o’clock 
in the evening of Saturday, she 
brought a coach to the door and 
took her things away. 

Hester Hilder lived at the 
Cross-keys inn, Gracechurch- 
street, and remembered the pri- 
soner’s coming there on Saturday 
the 28th of August. She had 
been there once before : this Sa- 
turday, when she came with the 
child it was dark and candles 
were lighted for her ; she left the 
inn .on the Monday following. 
Witness had occasionally assisted 
her in dressing the child, which 
was a bov, and which she said 
she took from nurse. She could 
not speak positively that the 


child now in court was the same 
the lady had brought to the inn. 
The child while at the inn pined 
and fretted a good deal, as if it 
wanted its mother’s nutrition. 

Cross - examined. — The lady 
treated the child with the great- 
est tenderness. 

John Schrier was night-con- 
stable at Mile-end road, and the 
father of seven children ; Samuel, 
the boy who had been examined, 
was one of them. On the 28th of 
August, Benjamin, another of his 
sons, was two days more than 14 
months old, ana was sent out 
with three of his brothers. On the 
28th August he returned home 
about four o’clock, when he 
found that Benjamin was lost ; he 
immediately went to make a dili- 
gent search, in the course of 
which (on the Thursday follow- 
ing) he arrived at Birmingham, 
where he found Martin, the offi- 
cer, who had arrived there before 
him ; he was in the same apart- 
ment with the child and the lady 
at the bar. Martin held up the 
child to him, which he imme- 
diately owned to be his, and ac- 
cordingly took it. Martin then 
pointed to the lady and said it 
was she who stole it ; either the 
prisoner or her sister-in-law, who 
was present, asked witness how 
he knew it to be his child ; and 
he pointed out a mark on the 
child’s arm and eye, when one of 
the ladies remarked he might 
have seen these marks since he 
came into the room. He refuted 
this by producing one of his 
printed bills advertising the lost 
child, which contained an enume- 
ration of the aforesaid marks. 
Prisoner then became embarrass- 
ed, and said something about the 
• child 
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child having been put into her 
hands. 

Joseph Martin, an officer, pur- 
sued tne prisoner to Birming- 
ham in consequence of informa- 
tion he had received. He found 
her there on the Wednesday, with 
the child in her arms, at the door 
of her house l it was dressed very 
smartly, and she was nursing it* 
He did not speak to her until the 
Thursday morning, when the 
father came ; he told him he 
thought he had succeeded in fkufc 
ing his child. He then went to 
the house, which was a booksel- 
ler’s, Aid asked for captain Rid- 
ding, who was out ; he then asked 
fbr Mrs. Ridding, who, with her 
sister-in-law, came down stairs, 
and he was introduced to them 
in a back parlour. Witness then 
said to them, u I am an officer of 
the police from London, and have 
a serious charge against you ; it is 
for stealing a child.” She ap- 
peared dreadfully agitated at this 
intimation, and the sister-in-law 
equally so. The latter said, 
“ What does all this mean, my 
dear? Speak the truth; what 
is there about this child ?’* “1 
will then,” said she (the pri- 
soner) ; “ The captain has been 
long wishing for a child, and I 
went to London, determined to 
take some poor person’s child and 
adopt it as my own y I accord- 
ingly walked about and saw this 
child and some others at play; 
I offered them money for cakes ; 
the boy who had it said he would 
fetch the cakes, and he then 
pushed the child into my arms 
and ran off for the cakes. I wait- 
ed for his return some time, but 
he did not come, and I then 
thought Providence had put the 


child into my care, and I went 
away with it, determined to take 
care of it and apprize its parents 
of ^he circumstance as soon as I 
could ascertain who they were.” 
On his asking her for the clothes 
the child had when she took it, 
she went up stairs and brought 
them down. [Mrs. Schrier here 
identified the clothes produced 
as being those her child nad when 
it was lost.]— The officer further 
said, that when he first saw the 
child on the Wednesday it was 
elegantly attired in a lace dress ; 
on the Thursday it had a new and 
different dress ; the lady appeared 
to treat it tenderly, and offered 
to send a careful person up with 
the child to London ; she aid not 
seem to wish to conceal the child 
at all, and saw her dancing it in 
her arms at the booksellers door 
on Wednesday. 

The lady, on being called upon 
for her defence, said, “ I was 
walking near where the children 
were playing, and I wished to 
give them some cakes ; I offered 
money to them, and the boy 
pushed the infant into mv arms 
and said he would go for the 
cakes ; I gave him a shilling, and 
he went to bring the cakes. 
After staying some time, await- 
ing his return, he never made his 
appearance, and at the instant it 
struck me, that, as I was anxious 
to adopt a child, it had pleased 
Providence to put this infant in 
my way. I then from that moment 
determined to adopt it as my 
own ; as I had lost my way and 
knew not where to turn to look 
for its parents, I went awaj with 
it, determined to apprize its pa- 
rents as soon as I could ascertain 
who they were; I treated it 
S 2 whilst 
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whilst it remained with roe with 
the utmost fondness and maternal 
tenderness.” 

The Common Serjeant summed 
up the evidence to the jury, who 
returned a verdict of Guilty, but 
strongly recommended the pri- 
soner to mercy. 

[She was finally sentenced to 
twelve months imprisonment.] 


COURT OF KING’s-BENCH, GUILD- 
HALL, OCT. 12 . 

Libel. 

The King v. Richard Carlisle. 
— This was an action brought by 
the Attorney-general against the 
defendant for the republication 
of Thomas Paine’s Age of Rea- 
son, formerly adjudged to be a 
blasphemous libel. The cause 
excited general interest, and at 
an early hour the court was 
crowded to excess. 

Mr. Carlisle conducted his own 
defence without the assistance of 
counsel; before the cause com- 
menced, he objected to the com- 
petency of the tribunal, not being 
aware, he said, of any law on 
which the present prosecution 
could be maintained. 

The Attorney-general, in open- 
ing the cause, repelled the asser- 
tion of the defendant that the 
present information was founded 
on no law. Christianity, he said, 
1 was a part of the law of the land, 
and to deny or revile it was pu- 
nishable both by the common law 
• and by several express statutes); 
and he cited several cases in sup- 
port of tiiis declaration^ particu- 
larly the verdict formerly obtained 
against one Williams for the pub- 
lication of the very work now in 
question. 


/ 


If the Christian religion were 
part of the law of the land, the 
next point was to show that the 
defendant had violated it by pub- 
lishing one of the most abomina- 
ble, aisgusting and wicked at- 
tacks on religion that had ever 
appeared in the world ; and the 
learned gentleman proceeded to 
read passages from the w f ork con- 
taining the most open and vehe- 
ment attacks both on the authen- 
ticity and the moral tendency of 
the Old and New Testament. 

Mr. Carlisle, in his defence, 
stated truth to be his only object 
in the publication ; and expressed 
his conviction that such publica- 
tion was essential to the interests 
and welfare of the country. His 
fellow-citizens, he said, w ere now 
fully prepared to discuss the sub- 
ject ; indeed it was only by pe- 
rusing such works as these that 
the minds of the public could be 
perfectly enlightened. The sen- 
timents of his own breast, he 
should state, were in unison w r ith 
those of Paine, and his religion 
consisted in the avowal of them. 
He then entered into a laboured 
defence of these sentiments, 
which he affirmed tq be free from 
any immoral tendency ; and he pro- 
ceeded to reml aloud nearly the 
w hole work, accompanying it w ith 
his comments. 

After eleven hours had been 
occupied in this manner, the Lord 
Chief Justice at the request of the 
defendant adjourned the court to 
the following day. 

The defendant, on resuming 
his defence, undertook to prove, 
by reading passages from the 
scriptures themselves, that the 
charges brought against them by 
Paine w ere founded in truth ; but 

he 
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he was interrupted by the Chief 
Justice, who informed him that it 
was not competent to the Court 
to try the merits of the Christian 
religion, and that such a line of 
defence was utterly inadmissible. 
He was however permitted to 
read a variety of extracts from 
various controversial works for 
the purpose either of supporting 
the opinions of Paine, or of show- 
ing that similar opinions express- 
ed by others had escaped prose- 
cution. He likewise endeavoured 
to show that the late act for the 
relief of Unitarians ought to pro- 
tect this work from legal cog- 
nizance. The Court again ad- 
journed to enable him to conclude 
his defence. 

On the third day of the trial, 
Mr. Carlisle read a number of 
passages from various works in fa- 
vour of the unlimited toleration of 
religious discussion. He also de- 
sired to be permitted to call the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
High Priest of the Jews and the 
leaders of various sects of Chris- 
tians, to show the discrepancies 
of their religious belief. The 
Chief Justice informed him, that 
such testimony would be at once 
inadmissible and unavailing ; and 
in consequence some witnesses to 
the general character of the de- 
fendant were alone summoned. 

After a reply from the Attor- 
ney-general, the Chief Justice 
summed up. He concluded by 
saying, that, sitting where he did, 
it was his duty to express his opi- 
nion to the jury, and that opinion 
was, that this publication was a 
work of calumny and scoffing, 
and therefore an unlawful publi- 
cation. The jury, after a deli- 


beration of half an hour, returned 
a verdict of Guilty. 


OCTOBER 15 . 

Libel. 

The King v. Richard Carlisle . 
— Mr. Carlisle, as on his former 
trial, protested against the com- 
petency of the Court. Mr. Mar- 
ryat, for the prosecution, stated 
that this was an indictment against 
the defendant for having publish- 
ed a certain, scandalous, impious, , 
blasphemous and profane libel 
of and concerning the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the Christian religion, 
to which the defendant had 
pleaded not guilty. 

Mr. Gurney, on the same side, 
toseand said, that this was a pro- 
secution instituted by the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, — a 
society which had been of very 
much benefit to the public on 
many occasions, by putting down 
wicked and licentious publica- 
tions, calculated, like the one . 
now complained of, to injure the 
morals or the community, and 
particularly those of the young. 
The society conceived that the 
religion of the country, on which 
all morality was founded, was not 
less entitled to the protection of 
the laws than any other part of 
their invaluable institutions ; and 
when they saw in one of the most 
public streets of the metropolis, 
works exhibited for sale which 
attacked and reviled the Christian 
religion, and the Holy Scriptures 
in which it was contained ; — when 
they saw such works daringly and 
ostentatiously sold at the snop of 
this defendant, which he had been 
pleased, in the effrontery of his 
impiety, 
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Impiety, to style the “ Temple of 
Reason,” “ The Office of the 
Republican and Deist ;* — when 
they saw all this, they thought 
themselves called upon to do 
their part to put down a class of 
publications which, were they to 
succeed in their object, would 
dissolve all the bonds by which 
civil society is held together. 
They had accordingly obtained 
evidence of the publication of the 
work in question and submitted 
a bill of indictment to the grand 
jury, by whom it had been found. 
The defendant had been pleased 
to enter his protest against the 
competency of this Court to try 
the question. If such protests as 
this were to be tolerated, he knew 
not what offender might not in 
future unblushingly defy the au- 
thority of the courts of his coun- 
try to take cognizance of any of- 
fence imputed to him. He sup- 
posed that they would be asked 
to-day, as they had been before, 
by what law the defendant was 
to be tried. The answer was, 
that he was to be tried by the 
ancient, the well-known’, the uni- 
versally-recognized common law 
of England that law which ex- 
isted and was reverenced and 
obeyed before there was any sta- 
tute on the books ; — that law by 
which their civil rights were re- 
gulated, by which their property 
was protected from the thief by 
day, by which their houses were 
protected from the midnight in- 
truder, by which their lives were 
protected from the knife of the 
assassin, by which their nature 
was protected from the violation 
of unnatural lust. Such were 
soma Qf those crimos which the 


common law of this land had de* 
nounced that law which they 
had been told was no law ; and 
really the defendant might as well 
tell them, that not one.of all these 
crimes could be competently 
tried by any court in the country, 
as stand there and maintain that 
it wa6 incompetent for that Court 
to try him for the equally high 
and serious crime against common 
law with which he was now 
charged. A doctrine such as that 
maintained by the defendant 
would, in fact, set all law and 
order at complete defiance. The 
book which was imputed as a libel 
to the defendant was entitled 
“ Principles of Nature j or, a 
Development of the Moral Causes 
of Happiness and Misery among 
the Human Species.’* It pro- 
fessed to be by Elihu Palmer, and 
the imprint, stated that it was 
printed in America, but re-printed 
and published in London by R. 
Carlisle, 55, Reet-street. whe- 
ther all these statements were 
false or true, he knew not ; — whe- 
ther there was any such person 
as this Elihu Palmer, or whether 
the book had ever before been 
printed, he neither knew nor 
cared. ^ It was enough that he 
found the defendant openly pub- 
lishing it with his own hand ; and 
as it would be his business to 
show to them, publishing it with 
no other purpose than that 
charged in tne indictment ; — the 
profane and wicked purpose of 
reviling the Christian religion and 
Holy Scriptures. It was a pain- 
ful task to give utterance to such 
passages as he should be obliged 
to read to them in support of his 
ca$e : it must be as painful for 
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them to hear as for him to repeat 
them; — passages so abominable, 
that, except certain parts of that 
infamous work with the consi- 
deration of which the Court had 
for these three days past been 
occupied, he remembered not to 
have read or heard of any thing 
ao remarkable for wickedness ana 
atrocity* The learned ‘gentle- 
man then proceeded to read vari- 
ous passages reflecting either 
upon certain doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, or upon the character of 
it$ founder; and after a number of 
remarks in reprobation of the 
work and of the conduct of the 
defendant, he ended by express- 
ing his confldence that the jury 
by their verdict of condemnation 
would contribute to stem that 
torrent of infidelity which threat- 
ened to carry away all our insti- 
tutions, all our laws, and with 
them all our happiness* 

A witness was then brought, 
who proved the purchase of the 
work of the defendant in person. 
Mr. Carlisle afterwards spoke at 
some length in his own defence. 
“ The learned gentleman, he 
said, has stated that this was a 
prosecution instituted by the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice. 
Until Iibt night, gentlemen, I 
never knew who my prosecutors 
were ; nor do I believe I should 
then have become acquainted 
with their name but for tne ver- 
dict of yesterday. He has told 
you that the gentlemen of this 
society have conferred many be- 
nefits on the country; and, in 
some instances, I admit it; but 
they have carried their inquisito- 
rial conduct too far. In prevent- 
ing the sale of obscene books 
and prints, I think the. society 


has acted laudably, as these are 
demoralizing to all persons, of all 
ages, and of both sexes. But 
are they justified in going so far* 
as to become censors of the, press, 
and to judge of books on matters* 
of opinion? Gentlemen, I am 
no hypocrite; I avow myself a 
Deist, believing in one God, in- 
dependent of books or the opi- 
nions of others. This, it must 
be admitted, is, in the abstract, a 
matter of opinion only. If, gen- 
tlemen, your religious opinions 
are different from mine, you will 
doubtless disapprove and con- 
demn them. By the laws of this 
country, a foreigner is entitled to 
have one half of the jury his 
countrymen, or at least of fo- 
reigners; but it is not so with 
me ; I am to be tried by a juoy 
of opinions opposite to my own, 
and I am not allowed to justify 
mine. How far it is necessary 
that books should be shielded 
from examination by law, or that 
courts of justice should take cog- 
nizance of such an examination, 
and not allow the defendant to 
state his reasons, I will not pre- 
tend to determine. The learned 
gentleman has attempted to 
screen the Attorney-general from 
the charge I made against him of 
wishing to excite prejudices 
against me; but he has failed. 
He has also stated, that the book 
I am charged with publishing was 
purchased at the office of The 
Republican and Deist . Now, 
gentlemen, this is a falsehood, as 
my shop bore no such designa- 
tion until long after this indict- 
ment was laid against me. He 
calls me an offender; this, at 
least, was not decent in your pre- 
sence ; for although the indictment 
charges 
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charges me with an offence, yet I 
ought not to be branded as an 
offender until I have entered into 
that defence of my conduct which 
I am this day determined to do ; 
and no other judge but your- 
selves, gentlemen, shall interrupt 
me; and if I am told by you 
that I shall not make such de- 
fence, then will the verdict you 
may give against me be irregular 
and impure. But the learned 
gentleman has gone further, and 
compared the publication of a 
book as equal in offence to that of 
murder, theft, or pocket-picking. 
Is there the slightest analogy? 
A book is submitted to the pub- 
lic, to be purchased by them or 
not, at their option ; and if they 
read it, they may approve or disZ 
card it. Tney are not deprived 
of any thing by the act except 
the price of the book, and this 
was on their part voluntary.” 

After pleading, that the act by 
which impugners of the Trinity 
were relieved from responsibility, 
ought to protect him also, tne 
defendant proceeded to read and 
comment upon the work in ques- 
tion. After listening for some 
time to passages which gave ge- 
neral offence, the jury at length 
expressed, through their foreman, 
their unanimous opinion that Mr. 
Carlisle was pursuing' a very im- 
proper mode of defence ; an in- 
timation which silenced him. 

The Lord Chief Justice, after 
laying down the law to the jury, 
observed, that as the indictment 
charged malicious intention, it 
was necessary to prove that; and 
it was to be asked if it had re- 
sulted from the defendant’s open 
avowal. The sole question for 
their consideration was, whether 


malicious intention was proved or 
not. 

The jury consulted about two 
minutes, and then returned a ver- 
dict of Guilty without retiring 
from the box. 

On November 16th, the At- 
torney general prayed the judg- 
ment of the Court on Richard 
Carlisle; when an affidavit was 
put in stating the number of co- 
pies of Paine’s Age of Reason 
sold by him to be 3,000, at half 
a guinea a copy. 

After some legal objections to 
the conviction had been urged by 
Mr. Denman, but over-ruled by 
the Court ; and after the defen- 
dant had spoken once more in his 
own behalf, and- the Attorney- 
general had replied, judgment 
was pronounced by Mr. Justice 
Bayley in the following words : — 
“ The sentence of the Court 
upon you, Richard Carlisle, is, 
that for the first offence of which 
you have been found guilty, the 
publication of Paine s Age <if 
Reason , you pay a fine to the 
King of 1,000/. and be imprisoned 
for two years in the county gaol 
of Dorset, in die town of Dor* 
Chester ; and that for the second 
offence, the publication of Pal* 
mer's Principles of Nature , you 
pay a 'further fine to the King of 
500/. ; and be furtlier imprisoned 
for one year in the said gaol at 
Dorchester. And that you be fur* 
ther imprisoned until those fmes 
are paid, and also until you give 
security, yourself in the suui ot 
1,000 /. ami two others in the sum 
of 100/. each, that you be of 
the peace and good behaviour 
for the term of your natural 
life. 

COURT 
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COURT OF KING’S BENCH, SER- 
JEANT^ INN, OCT. 29. 

Man v. Davis ( Clerk ). —This 
was a case wherein a pauper was 
removed from one parish and de- 
livered to the officers of another, 
in Suffolk. At the latter place 
he was anxious to procure em- 
ployment, it being harvest time. 
He remained there for two 
months without being chargeable, 
or likely to become so; during 
which period no objection was 
taken to his residence in the pa- 
rish; but at the expiration of 
that time he was committed a se- 
cond time (having been before 
punished for the same offence) to 
Bury gaol by defendant, as an 
idle and disorderly person, who 
bad “ unlawfully returned to a 
parish from whence he had been 
already once legally transferred. 
It appeared that on the occasion 
of the return in question, he was 
provided with a letter from two 
of the principal inhabitants of his 
own parish, acknowledging him 
for a parishioner, and expressing 
their regret at the unnecessary 
harshness with which he had been 
treated in the other. It was in 
consequence of his unlawful im- 
prisonment m Bury gaol that the 
present action was brought. 

Mr. Robinsoh observed, that 
the formal question in this case 
was, whether the conviction was 
any legal justification of the de- 
fendant ? But there was another 
also ; — whether a man who had 
been once removed from his pa- 
rish became criminal by the mere 
naked fact of returning to it, 
without any thing else ;— whether 
that was an act of vagrancy ? If 
he could show their lordships 


that he did not, and that this was 
not enough to constitute such an 
act, he flattered himself his motion 
would lie. Now he should con- 
tend that the magistrate had no 
jurisdiction, because he had act- 
ed upon an information which did 
not state any crime as against the 
plaintiff. The mere return of a 
pauper after the execution of an 
order of removal was not an act 
of vagrancy. The information in 
question was founded on the well- 
known statute of 17 George 2nd, 
and it was most material to ob- 
serve that that statute neither de- 
fined nor created the offence 
charged in the information. It 
was of the more consequence to 
remark this, because had the 
words of that act first mentioned 
and described the offence, it would 
have been sufficient to have re- 
ferred to it in the information. 
But what did it do ? It provided 
that all persons who should “ un- 
lawfully” return to such parish, 
place, &c. after being removed 
from thence, without bringing a 
certain certificate, properly sign- 
ed, from the place or parish 
whence they so returned, should 
be deemed idle and disorderly 
persons, and punished accord- 
ingly. It was therefore to be in- 
ferred, from the word “ unlaw- 
fully,” that it was not the inten- 
tion of the legislature to declare 
the mere and single act of return* 
iog unlawful. That very / word 
indeed implied, that there might 
be a lawful mode of performing 
the act he spoke of. 

Their lordships here suggest- 
ed, that the very words of the 
statute, such as they were, being 
transcribed into the information, 
it was not possible fgr them to 

alter 
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alter them. Should not this man, 
to have raised the learned coun- 
sel’s points, have offered to the 
magistrate at the time such cir- 
cumstances as might have proved 
that the proceedings against him 
were not legal ? It did not ap- 
pear that he had then urged what 
would have been, no doubt, suf- 
ficient to prevent their taking 
place. 

Mr. Robinson, in continuation, 
said, that Mr. Justice Buller had 
already laid it down, that if the 
statute defined the offence, then 
it was correct and sufficient to re- 
fer to it in the information ; but 
if it did not, or spoke of it only 
relatively or in general terms, 
then the reference was not enough. 
So, in an action under the Gam- 
bling act, the Judges held, that 
the pleading of the words of the 
statute, “ unlawfully gaming,’’ 
was not a good plea. The specific 
facts ought, they said, to have 
been shown, in order that they 
might know what were unlawful 
games. In the case of Molten 
and Jennings (Cook’s Reports, 
642), lord chief justice Eyre held, 
that if the oatns had not been 
specified the information would 
have been void. 

The lord chief justice observed, 
that there was this distinction to 
be made between the case before 
them and those which had been 
cited— that here it would be mat- 
ter of extreme hardship if a pau- 
per, after being examined before 
the magistrate and refusing to 
state the grounds of his return, 
should, after conviction, be al- 
lowed to say, “ I can bring for- 
ward facts to prove an illegal 
commitment, and will now state 
them, though I declined to do so 
before.’’ 


Their lordships concurred in 

observing that this was very pos- 
sibly a case of extreme hardship 
individually on the plaintiff ; but 
under the circumstances of the 
case, they could not possibly pro- 
nounce against the magistrate, 
who, acting on the information, 
had only done, and by no means 
exceeded, his duty. If the plain- 
tiff could get at the person who 
caused his commitment in the 
first instance, they should be very 
glad ; because they believed this 
to be only one of the ten thou- 
sand cases which must be perpe- 
tually occurring so long as the 
present poor-laws remained in 
operation. If they were to pro- 
nounce that an action would lie 
against the magistrate, they might 
be punishing an innocent man. 
He appeared to have acted right- 
ly. But very possibly the church- 
wardens and parish officers (and 
on the face of the pleadings it 
6eemedthey had) acted most im- 
properly and harshly to the plain- 
tiff, whom they were instrumental 
in depriving of work in the middle 
of harvest, and who was not likely 
to become chargeable to them. 
The magistrate, however, could 
not be held to have proceeded 
illegally. 


king’s bench. 

Inquest at Oldham „ 

The King v. Joseph Taylor and 
John Eamshatv. — Mr. Scarlett 
rose and said, he was instructed 
to move for a rule to show cause 
why a criminal information should 
not be filed against Joseph Tay- 
lor and John Earnshaw. He made 
this motion upon the affidavits of 
John Mellor, constable at Old- 
ham; 
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ham ; Ferrand, one of the coro- 
ners of the county of Lancaster, 
and another: the ground of it 
was, an attempt to influence im- 
properly the minds of a jury as- 
sembled at Oldham to hold an in- 
quest upon the body of John 
Lees. The jury were summoned 
for the 8th of September, but the 
coroner not being able to return 
to Oldham from the Lancaster 
assizes, an adjournment took 
lace. On his arrival however 
e found a great multitude assem- 
bled, who appeared to take a 
great interest in the proceeding, 
and to be extremely desirous that 
the jury should come to the same 
conclusion as they had already 
drawn. Mr. Ferrand’s affidavit 
went on to state, that the inquest 
continued many days, and that at 
length, fearing from the temper 
evinced in the town, that some 
disturbance might take place, he 
adjourned it to Manchester, where 
die police was' more vigilant and 
active. One of the parties, Earn- 
flhaw, was a surgeon, and had at- 
tended to give evidence on the 
subject matter of the inquiry. 
He had attended the deceased in 
his medical capacity, but being a 
Quaker he declined taking an 
oath, and could not therefore be 
examined. 

Mr. Justice Bayley asked whe- 
ther any verdict had been found ? 

Mr. Scarlett replied, that it 
was difficult to strip themselves of 
the effect of public rancour, but 
that it did not appear by these 
affidavits whether a verdict had 
or had not been found. 

Mr. Justice Bayley observed, 
that his motive lor asking the 
question was, a doubt whether 
such an application as the presept 
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might not have an influence on 
the verdict ; and whether, in that 
view, the Court ought to inter- 
fere ? 

Mr. Scarlett said he would 
shortly state the ground ^ of his 
motion. Mr. Earnshaw’s evi- 
dence had been rejected for the 
reasons before stated ; but it ap- 
peared that he and Taylor had 
taken means to circulate in the 
form of a written statement among 
the jurors, that which he had not 
given upon oath. He would not 
disclose the contents of this paper 
at present, but merely add, that 
Mr. Cox, a surgeon, had given 
evidence as to the cause of Lees's 
death, and the remarks in the 
written statement differed from 
that evidence. One of the affida- 
vits stated that four or five of the 
jurors had received copies, one 
of which was shown to the co- 
roner. 

The Lord Chief Justice asked, 
whether it appeared from whom 
they received them. 

Mr. Scarlett replied, that in 
Mellors affidavit it was sworn 
that Taylor admitted to him the 
fact of the papers being left at 
his house without any direction, 
but that, conceiving them to be 
so intended, he had distributed 
some of them among the jury. 
Mr. Ferrand stated, that one of the 
jury put a copy into his hands ; 
that he made no observation at 
•the time, but finding afterwards 
that more were distributed, he 
told the jury that it was their 
duty to deliver them to him ; they 
made no answer, but it appeared 
that all, except one named Wolf- 
anden, had received copies, which 
were left at their respective houses. 
The learned gentleman observed, 

that 
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that the evidence did not trace 
the paper to Eamshaw so dis- 
tinctly as to the other defendant ; 
but if the Court should be of opi- 
nion that it was an offence, they 
might think the evidence strong 
enough to induce them to call 
upon him to show cause. 

Mr. Justice Bayley asked whe- 
ther the paper was written after 
Earnshaw’s attendance in court ? 

Mr. Scarlett said he believed 
that was the fact. The paper was 
dated the 1st of last month. It 
was sworn to that Mr. Eamshaw, 
on being asked whether he was 
the author, gave an indirect an- 
swer, saying it could not be 
traced to him, and that he had 
neither directly nor indirectly cir- 
culated it. One of the papers 
appeared, however, to be in his 
hand-writing. The learned coun- 
sel was then about to read the 

e Lord Chief Justice. — The 
paper, I presume, imports to 
contain the opinions of a medical 
person? 

Mr. Justice Bayley. — And is 
an affirmation of what could only 
be received as evidence under the 
sanction of an oath ? 

Mr. Justice Best.— And is such 
evidence as had been previously 
rejected ? 

Mr. Scarlett assented. 

The Lord Chief Justice.— It is 
clear that nothing ought to be 
delivered to a jury, and that no 
communication whatever ought 
to be made to them except upon 
oath. 

Mr. Justice Best.— It appears 
likewise to -have been delivered 
secretly. 

Mr. Scarlett.— Yes; the coroner 
was himself unacquainted with it. 


Mr. Justice Bayley.— It has 
certainly the appearance of an at- 
tempt to pervert the course of jus- 
tice. If the coroner had allowed 
the paper to go to the jury, and 
they had received it in an open 
manner, he would have acted 
very improperly. 

Mr. Scarlett observed, whe- 
ther the facts stated in the paper 
were true or not, that they were 
no evidence. There was even 
one still greater irregularity, the 
writer having combined with his 
own opinions certain alleged de- 
clarations of the deceased, which 
were clearly inadmissible evidence, 
even if stated upon oath. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — The 
circumstance upon which I found 
my opinion at present is, the 
communication of matter to the 
jury, the party so communicat- 
ing not being upon his oath. .1 do 
not think, however, that enough 
is stated to implicate Earpshaw, 
but you may take a rule as it re- 
spects Taylor. 


HIGH COURT OP ADMIRALTY, 
NOV. 4*. 

The Ship Print Frederick . 

This was the case of the Prins 
Frederick, a Dutch 74-, (but at 
the time of the salvage en firde )> 
laden with a valuable cargo and 
on her voyage from Batavia. 
Being in great distress off the 
western coast of England she 
.made signals for assistance, 
which was promptly afforded, and 
in consequence of which she was 
at length worked into Plymouth 
harbour. On the part of the 
salvors, the usual warrant was 
granted by this court, under date 
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of the 25 th of October last, arid 
served while the captain was be- 
low by the proper officer; but 
on his deputy's attempting to 
take possession of the ship with 
the customary forms, the Dutch 
captain assailed him with the 
most insulting language and un- 
gentlemanly behaviour; he threat- 
ened to throw him overboard if 
he did not quit the ship imme- 
diately, after having otherwise 
put him in fear of some personal 
danger and punishment in the 
event of attempting to execute 
his orders. The officer was, in 
consequence, obliged to leave 
them unexecuted. 

Dr. Lushington, on behalf of 
the salyors, moved the court for 
a warrant of attachment as 
against the person of the captain, 
(the former one extending to the 
ship and cargo.) He contended 
that every possible consideration 
bad been shown for the situation 
of this person and the character 
of his government. Immediate 
information had been transmitted 
to the ambassador from the king 
of the Netherlands in London, as 
well as to his consul resident at 
Plymouth. The conduct of the 
captain, under these circum- 
stances, was a manifest contempt 
of court ; and the learned coun- 
sel maintained, that the course he 
had proposed in submitting his 
motion, was the only one that 
ought to be pursued in this case. 

Sir William Scott asked if any 
appearance had been given on 
benalf either of the ambassador 
or Of the consul ? 

The king’s advocate replied in 
the negative. He was aware 
that, therefore, it was only by 
the indulgence of the court that 


he could make any observation 
on the case before it ; but he 
suggested, that it was one of 
great nicety, seeing that the fo- 
reign officer’s instructions could 
not, most probably, contemplate 
the occurrence oi the events in 
question. 

Dr. Arnold had also, conjointly 
with his majesty’s advocate, been 
consulted by the consul on this 
occasion, and hoped that pro- 
ceedings would be suspended. 
The captain was, in some degree, 
intrusted with the honour of the 
national flag under which he was 
sailing; and it might be fairly 
presumed, was more anxious for 
the preservation of its rights than 
the observance of his duties. He 
trusted that time might be al- 
lowed, in order that he might 
communicate With his govern- 
ment. 

Dr. Lushington insisted that 
this was the case of a ship which 
had sought, and been assisted by, 
the aid of British vessels, by whom 
she had been brought witnin Bri- 
tish territory and under the un- 
doubted jurisdiction of his Bri- 
tannic majesty. How, then, could 
it be urged, that this was a case 
of any peculiar nicety ; or that it 
could be necessary for this of- 
ficer to make any reference to his 
own government? His conduct 
had been clearly most reprehen- 
sible, and was clearly within the 
reach of this court. But he 
wholly objected to the precedent 
of this officer’s being allowed to 
ask for instructions from a foreign 
government. Was this court to 
wait such delays in a case like 
this ? Suppose the vessel had 
been an American or a Russian, 
was this the ^way in which this 
f country 
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country was to run the risk (he 
would not put it otherwise than 
conditionally) of having its au- 
thority invaded ? 

Sir William Scott, asked what 
further time the other party meant 
to apply for, before the warrant 
of attachment should be granted ? 

It was intimated that a fort- 
night or three weeks would be 
sufficient. 

Sir William Scott wished to 
know, whether the ship, in case 
of the suspension, would remain 
certainly in her port, and whether 
there was any intention of pro- 
ceeding ? 

The King’s Advocate had no 
means of answering positively ; 
but the ship being a complete 
wreck, he presumed the court 
had every means of protecting 
itself whatever it mignt decide 
upon. 

Sir William Scott said, the 
court felt a desire to act with the 
greatest delicacy towards foreign 
states on occasions of this sort, 
and certainly not the less so in 
regard to the state in question. 
This was described as a ship of 
war, but her present situation was 
that of a merchant vessel, clearly ; 
and the other vessels which had 
applied for this warrant were as 
clearly entitled to remuneration 
for salvage-service. There might 
be reasons on the part of the 
foreign minister here for the de- 
lay, which he was inclined to re- 
spect; but tbe British claimant 
must be protected. If he were 
given to understand that this 
ship would not be removed, how- 
ever, he could not object to the 
warrant’s being deferred for a 
short time ; and this he desired 
might be signified to the minister, 


who represented his government 
in this country, accompanied with 
an intimation that such removal 
must on no account take place* 
The court, in conclusion, ob- 
served, that it should grant the 
warrant of attachment, unless the 
assurance of her continuing in 
port were speedily given him, 
which might be done by the 
proper parties, when so enabled, 
out of court, without waiting for 
the next court-day. 


king’s bench, nov. 8. 

Criminal Informations • 

The Lord Chief Justice, who 
was engaged in going through 
the bar a second time upon mo- 
tions for new trials, observing 
that Mr. Hunt had been some 
time in court, with a bundle of 
papers at his side, inquired 
through one of the officers whe- 
ther he intended to submit anv 
motion ; and on finding the af- 
firmative, called upon him, and 
stated that the court were now 
ready. 

Mr. Hunt rose, and said he 
had a motion to make, and it re- 
spected the magistrates at Man- 
chester. 

Lord Chief Justice.— Well, 
what is the nature of it ? 

Mr. Hunt. — My lord, I mean 
to move for a criminal informa- 
tion against them. 

Lord Chief Justice. — That is 
not competent for you to do. 
A criminal information must be 
moved at the suit of the king; 
and such a motion can only be 
made by some gentleman at the 
bar. 

Mr. Hunt.— I have looked into 

all 
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all the books, and I cannot find time of this court belongs to the 
any instance in which the court public. 

bos interfered to stop a prosecu- Mr. Hunt (again interrupting), 
tion of this kind. — I am one of that public. 

Lord Chief Justice.— I believe Mr. Justice Bayley.— You are, 

there is no precedent of the Sir, and are to be informed, that 
court allowing any but a gentle- the king sometimes acts in this 
man at the bar to conduct a pro- court by his own law-officers and 
ceeding of this nature. Mr. Pol- sometimes by other professional 
lock we are ready to hear you. gentlemen. Every criminal pro- 
Mr. Pollock, however, had no secution is carried on in his name ; 
sooner finished his motion, than and for a long series of years a 
Mr. Hunt again offered himself to practice has prevailed, that none 
the attention of the court, and but gentlemen at the bar, whose 
begged to knofr whether their education fits them for the con- 
lordships would be pleased to duct of such proceedings and 
advise nim how he ought to pro- who know by that education and 
ceed. from their experience what 

Lord Chief Justice. — No, we points ought to be urged and 
do not sit here for that purpose. what topics may be brought for- 
Mr. Hunt (interrupting his ward without incurring blame, 
lordship, who with some difficulty shall carry on the prosecution in 
was able to add, that if he had court. It might otherwise hap- 
sustained any personal wrong, he pen, without any evil motive, but 
might bring a civil action) re- purely from honest ignorance on 
plied, he had been often tola that the part of an accuser, that the 
courts of justice were open to most injurious prejudices might 
all. He had strong reasons for be excited. It would, indeed, be 
making this a public proceeding, a great hardship on a prisoner, 
and he had neither money nor in- charged perhaps with an offence 
clination to employ professional affecting his life, that a prosecutor, 
lawyers in the management of it. merely because he knew not what 
Lord Chief Justice. — All this it was proper to state and what 
court does is to prevAt you from it was necessary to omit, should 
moving for a criminal information, bring forward matters with which 
Mr. Justice Bayley. — It may a jury had nothing to do; but 
be as well to state on this occa- which, being brought forward, 
sion the reasons of the rule by might produce an effect upon 
which the court is now guided, their minds which it would be • 
It would be most improper, in the impossible for the judge after- 
first place, that the time of the wards to remove or to control, 
court should be occupied unne- The same observation must apply 
cessarily, or in the consideration to cases of misdemeanors, and 
of topics irrelevant to those he knew of.no solid distinction 
points over which alone it exer- that could be made between what 
cises its jurisdiction, or to which was to be addressed to a jury 
it can, beneficially to the pur- and what to that court, in cases 
poses of justice, advert. The at suit of the crown. There is 

no 
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no precedent of a criminal pro- 
secution originating in this court 
except at the instance of officers 
of the crown, or of persons who 
in some respects stand in the 
character of public officers — I 
mean, of course, gentlemen at the 
bar. To abandon this rule of 
proceeding would be to destroy 
the distinction between civil and 
criminal cases. By the former, 
every individual may seek a re- 
medy for personal wrong sus- 
tained ; but the object of criminal 
proceedings is not private redress 
but public justice ; and it is there- 
fore impossible for us to accede 
to that course which you are de- 
sirous of pursuing. 

Mr. Hunt. — May I be permit- 
ted to offer a few observations 
on what has fallen from the learned 
judge ? 

Lord Chief Justice.— No, Sir, 
you cannot. Have you any in- 
stances of an individual not at 
the bar, being allowed by this 
court to do what you are con- 
tending for ? 

Mr. Hunt. — There is no prece- 
dent from the earliest institution 
of trial by jury to the contrary. 

Lord Chief Justice. — You have 
not answered my question. 

Mr. Hunt.— l wish to refer the 
court to a case which came on be- 
fore lord Ellenborough, a short 
time before your lordship was 
appointed lord chief justice of 
England. 

Mr. Justice Bayley.— It was 
determined recently in the case 
of Milne, in the negative. 

Mr. Hunt. — I allude to a dif- 
ferent case, that of the king, on 
the prosecution of Pitt, against 
the right hon. William Huskisson 
and others. 


Mr. Justice Bayley.— 1 recol- 
lect that lord Ellenborough did 
suffer Mr. Pitt to be heard, and 
that I afterwards spoke privately 
to that noble and learned lord, 
for whom I always felt the greatest 
respect, but to whom I commu- 
nicated my opinion that he was 
, wrong on that occasion. His 
lordship acquiesced in the rea- 
sons I stated, and declared his 
conviction that the proceeding 
was incorrect, and that the mis- 
chief of such a precedent, if it 
was allowed to be drawn into 
ohe, could not easily be calcu- 
lated. 

Mr. Gurney. — His lordship 
afterwards declared in court, that 
he was satisfied he had acted 
wrong. 

Mr. Hunt. — If this be law, it 
is useless for me to contend any 
further. 

Lord Chief Justice. — You are 
bound to submit to the authority 
of the court. 

Mr. Hunt. — This is the first 
instance of a prosecution being so 
impeded. 

Lord Chief Justice— There is 
scarcely any instance of a prose- 
cution attempted to be thus com- 
menced. • 

Mr. Justice Holroyd.— I think 
it is clear that there is no prece- 
dent to justify an application on 
the part of the crown brought 
forward in the present manner. 
The object of all criminal prose- 
cutions is public justice ; and the 
court would act most improperly 
in allowing an individual to con- 
vert himself, at his own pleasure, 
into a counsel for the crown. 

Mr. Justice Best— It is only 
where to individual can make 
himself party to a cagse, that he 

is 
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is suffered to appear publicly be- 
fore the Court. The person on 
the floor comes forward, not as 
any party to the suit, but as an 
advocate for the king. If it were 
a civil action, that would be car- 
ried on in the name of the appli- 
cant, and he would be entitled to 
conduct it personally. He can- 
not, however, be in a situation 
to do so under the present circum- 
stances, unless he can adduce a 
sufficient precedent; and none 
such is to be found. What right 
then can this person have to ob- 
trude himself upon the king, and 
in his name to conduct a prose- 
cution against his subjects ? The 
Court ought to make no such 
precedent; and indeed the re- 
plies which have been made upon 
it in this instance, are pregnant 
proof of the utility of the rule 
and the importance of adhering 
to it. Gentlemen at the bar 
know when to stop or to recede ; 
but it is evident that the present 
applicant will be content with 
nothing which this Court can de- 
cide. 

Mr. Hunt then declared his 
confident persuasion that no ap- 
plication would ever be made 
against the Manchester magis- 
trates by any gentleman at the 
bar, and immediately left the 
Court, apparently much cha- 
grined. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 
THURSDAY, DEC. 2. 

Curling v. Buck . — This was an 
action for a breach of promise of 
tnarriage, and the damages were 
laid at 1,000/. It appeared that 
the plaintiff, Miss Mary Anne 
Vol. LXI. 


Curling, was a young lady of con- 
siderable personal attractions, re- 
siding with her mother, a lace- 
cleaner, in Wood-street, Bond- 
street. The defendant, formerly 
an officer of engineers in the East 
India company V service, now 
acted as minister to a congrega- 
tion of Baptists, at a new chapel 
situate between Queen-street and 
Charles-street, Oxford-road. He 
had previously preached at a 
chapel in Titchfield-street. The 
lady was of the age of 22, and 
the defendant 28 years. The ac- 
quaintance commenced by the 
plaintiff, her mother and sister, 
going to hear the defendant 
preach in November, 1818; after 
which they visited each other* 
Shortly after it was agreed, that 
the family of the plaintiff should 
become his sectarians, and they 
accordingly joined the Baptist 
society and became a part of his 
congregation. The defendant 
then paid his addresses to the 
plaintiff, with the consent of her 
mother and with the knowledge 
of his father, a tailor, residing m 
Arundel-street, in the Strand : 
the families continuing to visi{ 
each other from November 1818, 
to April 1819, when the defend- 
ant thought proper to break off 
the intended marriage, which had 
been repeatedly promised and 
even published by bans. His 
letter pn this occasion stated 

J among other things) that his 
ather had given his absolute ne- 
gative to the connexion, and that 
u the union took place, it would 

S revent his father’s settling those 
ebts which he (the defendant) 
had contracted in India, and 
which his father was now liqui- 
dating, &c. Several love-letters 
T of 
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of the defendants preceding this 
were read, which marked his sen- 
timents of propriety, respect and 
affection for the plaintiff : in one 
of them he said, “ I pray God 
that the law may bring us toge- 
ther for our mutual comfort;” 
and it was proved that in a con- 
versation respecting her, he had 
said, “ She is a pious, God-fear- 
ing young woman**— 1 “ She is a 
spiritual and gracious young wo- 
man/’ On the part of the de- 
fendant it was stated, that he was 
in very narrow circumstances 
and much involved; his father 
had a numerous family besides* 
The salary he enjoyed as a 
preacher could not exceed 50/. 
per annum, as he had expended 
all the money he could raise in 
fitting up the chapel* However, 
he abandoned all attempt to throw 
any imputation on the character 
of the lady* 

The Chief Justice summed up 
the case, and die jury found a 
verdict for the plaintiff-damages 
150/. 


• COURT OF KING’S-BENCH, 
THURSDAY, DEC. 2 3. 

Butcher v. Campbell and others . 
— This was an action brought by 
the owner of a fishing smack 
called the Mercury, against the 
owners of a West India .trading 
vessel called the Contest, for 
running down the plaintiff’s ship, 
whereby she was sunk. The ac- 
cident took place on the 27th 
March, 1818, off Fair Lights, 
about nine miles from the shore. 
The master of the smack gave in 
evidence, that on the morning in 
question, between eight and nine, 


the Mercury, with five men on 
board, was sailing down the Chan- 
nel at about two knots an hour, 
with their sails slack ; the wind 
w r as strong in the north. He and 
his crew saw the Contest coming 
down the Channel with full sail, 
at the rate of eight knots an hour. 
They saw the Contest first at a 
quarter of a mile distant. They 
hailed her several times before 
she came upon them. She was 
bearing down upon them. If 
there had been any one in the 
forecastle of the ship he must 
have heard the hail ; no answer 
was given to it. They did not 
put the helm of the Mercury up 
after seeing the Contest. It was 
up before. They had trawling 
nets out at the stern. If the crew 
of the Contest had heard the hail, 
they might have avoided running 
on the Mercury. The Contest 
did not alter her course. The 
Contest struck the Mercury on 
the stem and split her; one of 
her crew was drowned, and an- 
other cut in two. The remaining 
three got on board the Contest. 
When they got on board there 
was nobody on deck except the 
man at the helm. The captain 
then came from below upon the 
deck. The master of the smack 
told him that two of his men were 
killed. The captain said he was 
sorry for it, and confessed that it 
was his fault. He said he had 
sent down one watch and the 
other had not come up; they 
were all at breakfast together. 
The captain then, at the request 
of the master of the smack, gave 
him a letter to the defendants, in 
which he said that he was sorry 
for an accident that had happened 
in his running down a vessel at 
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eight in the morning ; he did not 
see the vessel that was trawling 
before them till close upon her, 
and putting down the helm he 
ran her down, the wind strong in 
the north. He also wrote therein 
that he had sent the letter by one 
of the crew of the smack, and re- 
quested the defendants to make 
the owners a compensation. This 
evidence of the master was con- 
firmed by the other two men who 
were on board at the time of the 
accident. A person on board an- 
other fishing smack, called the 
Chamelion, swore that there were 
no persons on the deck of the 
Contest at the time she passed his 
vessel ; he had taken particular 
notice in consequence of her 
having nearly run down his ves- 
sel : it was a few minutes before 
the accident. This evidence was 
directly contradicted by the cap- 
tain and four of the crew of the 
Contest, who swore that there 
were several persons on deck, 
including the captain, at the time 
of the accident. They saw the 
Mercury a-head steering the 
same course as the Contest. 
They did not perceive her trawl- 
ing-lines, but took her [for a 
coasting-vessel. The Contest was 
sailing from five to six knots an 
hour. The captain told the 
helmsman to put the helm up, in 
order to pass the Mercury to 
fee ward. The Mercury then 
steered to leeward across the 
course of the Contest, when the 
captain ordered the helm of the 
Contest to be put down, to pass 
the other vessel to the windward. 
When the helm was first put up, 
the Contest was 300 yards oft* the 
Mercury. If the helm of the 
Contest had been put up sooner, 


she would have run against two 
vessels that were off* her bow’s. 
If the smack had made way, the 
Contest w ould have passed her. 
She was prevented making w'ay 
by her trawding-lines. The luff* 
of the Contest’s lee struck the 
Mercury’s quarter. The trawl- 
ing-rope took the bow of the 
Contest ; if this had been slacked 
a foot she would have passed. If 
the Contest had not gone to the 
windward when the Mercury did, 
she must have struck her in the 
middle. The accident happened 
at nine ; the time of changing the 
watch and of breakfast was 
eight ; the watch had been changed 
an hour. 

The Lord Chief Justice said it 
was for the jury to say whether 
a proper w^atch was kept by the 
crew of the defendants* vessel. 
He observed, that the letter writ- 
ten by the captain at the time of 
the accident was more likely to 
contain an accurate account than 
his testimony given at a remote 
period. The account there given 
was consistent with the plaintiff’s 
case. 

The jury gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff*. Damages to be ascer- 
tained out of court. 


HIGH COURT OF ADMIRALTY, 
DEC. 10. 

Sir William Scott gave sen- 
tence in the case of a mariner 
late of the ship Elizabeth ; out of 
which a question arose as to the 
liability of owners to the payment 
of seamen’s wages for the full 
voyage, when from some accident 
(not of misbehaviour) tliey shall 
have beep discharged on the 
x 2 course. 
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course and before the comple- 
tion of the voyage. 

The seaman who here sued for 
his wages entered on board the 
ship Elizabeth at the port of Lon- 
don, bound to Petersburgh and 
Lisbon ; but when off the coast 
of Scotland she met with a vio- 
lent storm, and with difficulty 
kept the sea. They at length 
worked the vessel into a harbour; 
and the captain finding that her 
repairs would necessarily occupy 
a considerable time, and could 
not be completed before the ice 
set in in those latitudes, accepted 
a proposition which is declared 
by him to have proceeded from 
the crew, viz. that he should dis- 
charge them at that port, paying 
them their wages up to the period 
of their quitting the ship. The 
men asserted a different tale, 
pleaded their great exertions for 
the salvation of the ^ship and car- 
go, and made it appear that the 
offer, to which they reluctantly 
acceded in preference to the in- 
convenience and uncertainty of 
remaining in a remote and unfre- 
quented comer of the island, 
came from the captain ; that they 
were conveyed to Wiessbay and 
Elsineur and thence to London, 
where they arrived in the begin- 
ning of the succeeding year. 
They asserted that wages were 
due to them up to the time of 
their return home from London 
to Lisbon. The marine law of 
eveiy country was averse to the 
discharging of seamen at foreign 
ports. Looking to the evidence 
on both sides of the case, the 
Court could not accept this as a 
voluntary discharge on the part 
of the men. For how was it pro- 
posed? In a form which admit- 


ted of no probability of refusal; 
for had they not accepted of it, 
they must have been left to starve 
in a foreign country. It would 
be purely idle, a mere abuse of 
terms, to call their’s a voluntary 
act. The learned judge then 
entered into a distinction which 
it was necessary to draw between 
the contract of the mariner and 
that of the master; for it had 
been said that an analogy existed 
between them; and that it was 
no more competent for the mas- 
ter to dismiss the men from the 
observance of their contract, than 
it was for the men to discharge 
the master from the observance 
ofhi8. But there was this great 
and material difference in the 
case : that while the engagement 
as between the mariner and the 
owners was a stipulated compen- 
sation, pro opere et labor e, that 
between the captain and his 
owners was for services of a 
higher order — the guidance and 
direction of the ship. Then 
again, the mariner was bound to 
follow his directions whatever 
course they might take; that 
course it was not competent to 
the mariner in the slightest de- 
gree to alter. But the master 
might alter, re-arrange and to- 
tally desert the voyage at first 
proposed to the manner, upon 
whom it would still be incumbent 
to obey his orders. As to the 
claim of the full wages of the 
voyage, no law ever provided, 
and no court of equity ever could 
suggest, that that which was a 
hard misfortune upon the owners 
should be turned into an unex- 
pected advantage to the seamen. 
Nor was it ever meant, that in a 
case where they coujd be of no 
service 
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service for a long period to the 
ship, they should receive the 
wages of industry to spend in un- 
occupied idleness, keeping holy- 
day upon the calamity which had 
befallen the owners. There was 
one item, however, which he 
found deducted from the wages 
said to be due, which he could 
not allow. The men were charged 
with their overland passage, in 
one instance, to their ports of em- 
barkation. Now passage-money 
it was clearly for the owners to 
advance, whether the men moved 
by sea or land : if by land, it was 
only a change of vehicle ; but the 
same interests were still to be 
protected. On the whole view of 
the case, the Court decreed to 
the parties their wages up to 
their arrival in England, their 
passage expenses, and, under the 
insufficient tender which had been 
made them, all the expenses of 
this appeal. 


COURT OF KINGS-BENCH, 
MONDAY, DEC. 20. 

Special Jury . — W allace, Exe- 
cutrix, v. Good. — This action 
was brought by Mrs. Wallace, as 
executrix of her late husband, on 
a policy of insurance under- 
written by the defendant on the 
ship Isabella, at and from New- 
foundland to Genoa : the interest 
was stated to be in Mr. Wallace 
the deceased ; the loss by perils 
of the seas. The interest was ad- 
mitted to be as laid; the ship 
sailed from Newfoundland on the 
21st of October, for Genoa, and 
was lost on her passage. The 
defence set up was the conceal- 
ment of a material letter. This 


letter was written by the deceased 
from Newfoundland on the 20th 
of October, to the plaintiff, his 
then wife, wherein ne informed 
her that the ship m question was 
nearly loaded. This letter was 
received by the plaintiff about 
the 10th of December. The 
plaintiff resided at Workington, 
and at the end of January in the 
following year she gave orders to 
an insurance-broker to effect the 
insurance, which was done ac- 
cordingly. 

The broker swore, that the 
average voyage from Newfound- 
land to Genoa was three months ; 
and the course of the post from 
Genoa to London was three 
weeks or a month. At the time 
he effected the policy he knew of 
the receipt of the letter by the 
plaintiff, but had never seen it. 
At that time he had no suspicion 
of the ship being lost, nor any 
knowledge of her having sailed. 
The letter was not shown to the 
underwriters* 

The defendant called a mer-' 
chant who had been some years 
in the habit of trading to New- 
foundland. He swore, that the 
average voyage from Newfound- 
land to Genoa in the month of 
October was about a month ; he 
had rarely known it -exceed 35 
days ; it was oflen done in 25 
days. He stated that the course of 
post from Genoa to London was 
12 days on the average ; that if 
he had seen the letter dated the 
20th of October, from St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, stating the ship 
to be nearly loaded, he should 
have concluded that she must be 
out of port in three or four days ; 
the port lies near the ocean, and 
a fair wind of half an hour will 

carry 
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cany out a vessel. In January 
following he should certainly 
have considered her out of time, 
and would not have underwritten 


the policy at any premium. 

Mr. ritcaim, an insurance- 
broker, proved that in November 
he had done policies on the Isa- 
bella at the usual premium. On 
the 19th of January following he 
received orders from Devonshire 
to effect further insurances. . At 
this time he was aware that the 
ship had sailed on the 21 st of Oc- 
tober, which circumstance he 
communicated to the under- 
writers, who, in consequence, de- 
manded from 251. to 8 5l. per cent, 
premium. He stated the average 
voyage from Newfoundland to 
Genoa to be 85 days. 

The lord chief justice told the 
iury f that there aid not seern to 
be any fraud on the part of the 
plaintiff in concealing the letter, 
but that made np difference: if 


the letter were material, the plain- 
tiff could not recover, whether the 
concealment arose from ill-design 
or ignorance. It was for them 
to consider whether the letter 
were material or not. He then 
recapitulated .the evidence, and 
the jury gave a verdict for the 
defendant. 


COURT OF CHANCERY, DEC. 23. 

Curtis v. Kingdom .— The At- 
torney General this day moved to 
dissolve an injunction which had 
been obtained by the plaintiff, 
who stated himself to be the au- 
thor of an Account of the Colony 
qf the Cape of Good Hope, wita 
a view to the information of emi- 


grants, and who complained that 
the defendant, in a publication on 
America and the British colonies, 
had pirated his work. 

The Learned counsel contended, 
that as the plaintiff had compiled 
his work from other authors, it 
was not to be considered such an 
original work as the Court would 
protect, and even supposing it 
were such, yet that the aefendant 
was as much at liberty to compile 
from those authors as the plain- 
tiff; and that, in fact, the de- 
fendant had compiled from those 
authors, and had not copied from 
the plaintiff s wprk. 

Mr. Horne followed on the 
same side, distinguishing this case 
from those that had been pre- 
viously decided, and pointing out 
the difference between the works 
themselves. Th ^defendant’s work 
Was published at half-a-guinea, 
and contained the comparative 
merits of the various points of 
emigration ; while the plaintiff’s, 
published at a less price, con- 
tained only information relating 
to the Cape. 

Mr. Pemberton, also for the 
defendant, contended that the 
plaintiffs work not having beeq 
entered at Stationers’-hall was 
not protected by the statute ; and 
to snow the different nature of thp 
works, he pointed out the oppo- 
site conclusions to which the au- 
thors had arrived. The plaintiff 
stated that he sat down fo his 
task with considerable prejudices 
against the Cape as a point of 
emigration, but had risen from it 
with very different impressions. 
The defendant, on the contrary, 
having himself entertained some 
intention of emigrating, after 
weighing the various climes of &U 
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the colonies, had decided, natu- 
ral ly enough, to abide at home. 

Mr. Heald, for the plaintiff, 
first contended, that if works of 
this kind were to be furnished to 
the public, authors must avail 
themselves of the labours of their 
predecessors. He would ask his 
learned friends on the other side 
in what way they would other- 
wise wish a history of the Cape 
of Good Hope ? That the plain- 
tiff, so far from being a pirate of 
the works of others, had in his 
preface fairly stated, that he had 
areely availed himself of the many 
interesting pictures of the Cape 
colony which modern travels sup- 
ply : that to the superior work of 
Mr. Barrow in particular, he had 
been much indebted, nor had he 
omitted to consult the observa- 
tions of Vaillant, Lichtenstein 
and Campbell ; or the Journal of 
the Rev. Mr. Latrobes Visit to 
South Africa in 1815 and 1816. 
Had the plaintiff therefore pirated 
from preceding authors in the way 
the defendant had from him, he 
would have placed those authors in 
a situation to make a similar ap- 

^ ^00 to the Court; but when 
irly told the world that the 
u superior” work of Mr. Barrow, 
&c. was to be had, he did not 
conduct himself like a pirate upon 
the rights of others, and he sub- 
mitted that the plaintiff having 
bestowed his care and industry in 
selecting what was important to 
emigrants from various volumin- 
ous publications, he thereby be- 
came the author of his own work, 
from which no man had a right 
to copy ; and as to the 2nd point, 
it was a matter of fact, and it 
only remained to show that the 
defendant’s work, far from being 


compiled by himself from the 
works of others, or containing ex- 
tracts from the plaintiffs work 
u met with” by accident, and oc- 
curring only “ here and there,” 
as defendant had alleged, was a 
verbatim copy of numerous pages 
of the plaintiffs work on the 
subject of the Cape. He offered 
to show 10 pages together of 
plaintiffs work which had been 
copied within 3 lines. That the 
identity which he was prepared 
to prove between these works re- 
minded him of an occurrence in 
the early part of his professional 
life. In an action for pirating a 
chart, it was shown that a rock 
had been inserted in the plaintiffs 
map, which, in point of fact, ex- 
isted no where else, but which 
had also been copied in the de- 
fendant’s. A rock, said bis lord- 
ship’s predecessor, “ upon which 
their case will, I fear, be wrecked.” 
In the present instance he would 
show that defendant, in a table 
said to be copied by him from Mr. 
Barrow, bad carefully perpetuated 
such remarkable typographical 
errors, as identified it with the 
plaintiff’s work, and with no other. 
He then in a humorous strain ob- 
served, that Mr: Barrow had 
found in the district of Stellen- 
bosch, 451,695 sheep ; but on the 
plaintiffs arrival at the Cape, an 
immense slaughter had taken 
place amongst them, and he 
found but 51,695, making a dif- 
ference of no less than 400,000; 
this he of course duly reported 
in his book, and it was remark- 
able, that the defendant on his 
arrival found not only that no 
further mortalityiiad taken place, 
but that to a head there was the 
exact number of sheep the plain- 
tiff 
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tiff had stated. Other peculiari- 
ties of a similar description were 
pointed out. In particular the 
learned counsel observed, that 
Mr, Barrow had described the 
Cape under the four principal 
districts into which it was in his 
time divided. But the plaintiff 
had introduced a totally different 
political division, *. e. into seven 
districts, under which it was now 
governed ; and in the very order 
and terms in which the plaintiff 
had introduced them, the defend- 
ant had copied them into his 
book. Now, though he must ad- 
mit that the defendant, in writing 
a history of the Cape, could not 
do otherwise than insert the seven 
existing divisions, was it to be 
imagined that two gentlemen sit- 
ting down, even to compilations, 
upon which each fairly bestowed 
his time and labour, would arrive 
at exactly the same mode of de- 
scribing such divisions in seven 
distinct instances, and express 
themselves in exactly the same 
words ? 

Mr. Raithby followed on the 
same side, and was proceeding to 
insist on a bona Jide compilation 
or abridgment being as much in- 
titled to the protection of the 
law as a work in other senses 
original, when his lordship ex- 
pressing a full concurrence m this 
argument, the learned gentleman 
dia not press it. 

The Attorney General attempt- 
ed to sustain his former line of 
observation, by beginning to read 
from Mr. Barrow and to point 
out errors of the plaintiff which 
defendant had corrected, when 

The Lord Chancellor termi- 
nated the discussion, by observ- 
ing this case to be somewhat dif- 


ferent from the application of the 
original author of a work for his 
protection. In the absolute sense 
of the terms, neither of these 
were original works ; both pro- 
fessed to be compilations nrom 
other and larger publications. 
“ But if a man profess to give the 
world a compilation/’ said his 
lordship, “ let him sit down fairly 
and compile. He must not copy 
even from a previous compila- 
tion ; for his work would then be 
a piracy of that compilation. In 
this case, the defendant bas not 
merely copied some facts, but 
many facts with the errors ; and 
not only the facts, but the rea- 
soning of the plaintiff. The in- 
junction cannot, under these cir- 
cumstances, be dissolved. The 
plaintiff is perfectly correct in 
coming here for the protection of 
his labours, which, both in law 
and equity, as far as I can see, 
must be given him. 


BOARD OF EXCISE, DEC. 29. 

The firm of Messrs. Thompson 
and Coates, wine and spirit-mer- 
chants of Holbomhill, were 
charged under the 54th of Geo. 
III. chap. 8, commonly called the 
Cape Act, with having mixed a 
quantity of Port wine with a quan- 
tity of Cape wine, against the 
statute. 'There is a penalty of 
800/. attached to the offence if it 
is with a fraudulent intention, but 
this being admitted not to be the 
case, the penalty was not pro- 
ceeded for. 

This case excited an extraor- 
dinary degree of interest amongst 
the wine trade in genera), as the 
question at issue was as to the 
legality 
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legality of a common practice of 
mixing wines to improve their 
flavour. The court was crowded 
by persons in the trade, who were 
anxious to hear the decision. 

Mr. Fisher, a surveyor in the 
Excise, proved, that in taking the 
stock of Messrs. Thompson and 
Coates, on the 19th of October, 
he found an excess of eight gal- 
lons in a pipe of Cape wine of 98 
gallons, which was not accounted 
lor by the permits. On asking 
Mr. Coates to account fbr the in- 
crease, he stated it to have been 
caflsed by the addition of eight 
gallons of Port wine, in order to 
improve the Cape wine. The 
whole of the pipe, 100. gallons, 
were consequently seized. The 
stocking officer corroborated this 
statement. 

Mr. Coates appeared in behalf 
of the firm, and said he stood 
there to answer the charge made 
against the firm — the first in their 
lives. It was a question in which 
their character, which had hitherto 
stood pre-eminent, was concern- 
ed ; and as it was but natural to 
suppose that their prosperity 
would procure them many ene- 
mies, the account of the seizure 
had now the full progress of a lie 
throughout the trade, and from 
the mere seizure of a pipe of wine, 
it had increased to tne discovery 
of a contraband connexion, and 
an immense seizure, to which a 
penalty of 20,000/. was attached, 
which nad afforded consolation to 
those envious of their prospe- 
rity. He should first contend 
that the officer acted illegally in 
seizing more than the excess of 
weight gallons; secondly, that to 
mix Port wine with Cape red wine 
was not contrary either to the 


letter or the intention of the act 
of parliament ; and, thirdly, that 
they bad done nothing inconsis- 
tent with the revenue, which was 
neither in fact nor intention in- 
jured. On the contrary, he 
should show that the revenue was 
in reality benefi tted . There were 
only two laws in force against the 
mixture of wines, namely, the 
12th of Charles II. c. 25, and the 
54th Geo. III. as to the seizure 
of the whole of the pipe. He re- 
ferred to the 27th clause of the 
last-mentioned act, to prove that 
the officer had no right to seize 
more than eight gallons, the words 
of the act being, “ that the quan- 
tity seized should be equal to the 
quantity found in excess and 
he contended, that there were 
not the slightest grounds for sup- 
posing that the act authorized tne 
whole to be seized. He had, 
when asked by the officer to 
account for the excess, openly 
and candidly given him the truth, < 
which if he nad had any improper 
motives, he would have withheld, 
and which it would have been im- 
ossible to have discovered, had 
e not told it. He complain- 
ed that the admission, which 
had been made in honour and 
good spirit to the officer, should 
be converted to their disadvantage. 
To prove that the act for which 
they were charged was not con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of 
the act of parliament, he con- 
tended that at the'time the act 
was made for the commutation of 
the duties on Cape wine from 
7 s, 6d. per gallon to 2s. 6d. the 
legislature had in contemplation 
the frauds which might be com- 
mitted, by mixing the Cape wine, 
which paid the duty of 2s, 6d. per 
gallon, 
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gallon, with those which retained 
the standard duty of 7 *. 6d. and 
thereby defrauding the revenue. 
The legislature had never in con- 
templation that any one would 
mix that which paid the greater 
duty with that which paid the 
less, as in. the present instance, 
or it would have oeen mentioned. 
The act merely said, that “ if any 
person should mix or mingle Cape 
wine with Port or other foreign 
wines. 9 ’ Now had the converse 
been intended, it would have been 
stated, as it was in the act of 
Charles II., for those who made 
acts of parliament were never 
sparing of words. The illegality 
was in mixing Cape wine with 
Port, or any oUier, which was not 
the case in the present instance, 
for the Port wine was mixed with 
the Cape. This was not a mere 
play upon terms, hut a solid ob- 
jection ; as, for instance, in a do- 
mestic recipe it was 6aid, “ Mix 
a tea-spoonful of sulphuric acid 
with a pint of water," but it would 
be absurd to say, “ Mix a pint of 
water with a tea-spoonful of acid;” 
or, to say “ Mix a tea-spoonful 
of milk with a cup of tea," was 
proper, but to say, “ Mix or 
mingle a cup of tea with a spoon- 
ful of milk, was manifestly con- 
trary to common sense. As to 
the practice not being injurious 
to the revenue, but on the con- 
trary, he would not waste the 
time of the Court, as it was self- 
evident. He might have been 
mistaken in the construction of 
the acts. If he had erred, it was 
not from intention. If the Court 
should pronounce the practice il- 
legal, he for one was ready to 
abandon it. It was the daily 
practice of the most respectable 

i 


wine-merchants in the trade to 
mix Port wine with Cape, in 
order to improve the barren fla- 
vour of the Cape, and to make it 
keep longer. The question as to 
the legality of the practice was 
therefore of the highest import- 
ance to the trade, with whom, if 
he were guilty, he shared the 
guilt in common. 

The Court asked Mr. Fisher, 
the surveyor, whether he believed 
it to be a common practice ; to 
which he«replied in the affirma- 
tive, and said that one had been 
convicted, and another trial was 
pending for the same offence. 

Mr. Coates continued, and said 
he felt, as every other practical 
man felt, the utter impossibility 
of adhering to the letter of the 
Excise-laws, which the legisla- 
ture seemed to have contem- 
plated, in giving such extensive 
powers of mitigation to the Court. 

Mr. Mayo said the legislature 
had only contemplated a depar- 
ture from the Excise-laws, by 
enacting excessive penalties. 

The Court 6aid, Mr. Coates 
ought not to have made such a 
declaration there ; he might if he 
pleased, with others, have re- 
served it for his closet. The 
Court could only be governed by 
the letter of the Excise-laws. 

Mr. Coates asked the surveyor 
whether there was not a corres- 
ponding decrease in a pipe of 
port wine at the time of the in- 
crease in the Cape which was 
seised. The fact was admitted. 

Mr. Mayo, the solicitor to the 
Excise, contended that the Court 
could only be governed by the 
letter of the Act, which was, he 
said, against the defendant. He 
answered at some length the ar- 
guments 
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guments of the defendant to 
prove that the practice was not 
injurious to the revenue* It 
might appear so at first sight, 
but would be found to be inju- 
rious in the long run: if wine 
merchants were permitted to mix 
foreign wines witn the Cape wine, 
which paid less duty, they might 
improve it so much as to increase 
its consumption as a substitute 
for Port, and thereby injure the 
revenue* 

The Court, in giving judgment, 
said there .was no imputation 
whatever upon the character of 
the firm, of which the officers of 
the Excise had always made an 
honourable report; and those who 
had presumed falsely to impeach 
its respectability deserved pu- 
nishment* The information did 
not charge them with any thing 
criminal or corrupt, and the 
question merely turned on anoint 
of law. On this head the Court 
were clearly of opinion that there 
had been a mixing within the 
meaning of the Act, and adjudged 
the whole of the wine so mixed 
to be forfeited. 


CLARE A861ZES* 

The Kins v. W . Borough , Esq . 
and J. Magrath , — This was an 
ex-officio information filed by the 
Attorney-general against the de- 
fendants for conspiring with 
others unknown, to transport a 
woman of the name of Judith 
Lynch to America. 

The Jury, after a short deli- 
beration, found the defendants 
Guilty upon both counts in the 
information* 

This matter appears to have 


been brought forward by govern- 
ment in consequence of die fol- 
lowing anonymous letter to the 
Lord-Lieutenant : — 

“ My Lord ; — To leave you 
ignorant of an outrage perpe- 
trated within your government, 
unparalleled in the present state 
of society, and perhaps seldom 
surpassed in the most oppressive 
feudal era, would be to neglect a 
duty to my country, and to the 
victim of barbarous cruelty — an 
outrage, too, premeditated, plan- 
ned and carried into effect by 
one of his Majesty's justices of 
the peace, the supposed guardian 
of his Majesty's subjects and the 

S reserver of the laws, who, though 
estitute of humanity, ought, 
from a recollection of the trust 
reposed in him, to have risked 
his life in protecting her whom 
he made the object of his unlaw- 
ful and more inhuman machina- 
tions. I will now, my lord, state 
as clearly as I can this occur- 
rence, and should I deviate in the 
least from what actually took 
place, it is because I reside re- 
mote from the scene of tyranny 
and leave to your lordship the 
close investigation of the matter, 
and not from a wish to add to a 
crime already black enough. 

“ About the middle of August 
last, Wm. Borough, esq. a ma- 
gistrate of the county of Clare, 
and a half-pay lieutenant of his 
Majesty’s royal navy, assisted by 
some ruffians, came to a poor and 
indigent man of the name of 
Lynch, living in a miserable hut 
and far distant from the house of 
this justice ; this unoffending and 
unsuspecting man was standing 
near his hut, his daughter not far 
off, when he was addressed by 
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Mr. Borough, who asked him if 
that was the girl called Judy 
Lynch, his daughter. The father 
replied in the affirmative ; then 
go and bring her to me, added 
Mr. Borough. The* affrighted 
and no less astonished parent 
complied, and no sooner aid so, 
than the unhappy girl was seized 
by Mr. Borough's men and by 
his order dragged to a boat iust 
by. The distracted father asked 
Mr. Borough why he acted thus ; 
who, combining stratagem with 
force, said that he had a summons 
for her from major Warburton, 
the chief of the police at Kil- 
rush, within three miles of which 
this happened. This was unan- 
swerable ; and all that was then 
implored was, that his poor 
daughter might be permitted to 
go a few yards to her miserable 
dwelling, that she might procure 
from her ill-supplied wardrobe 
such clothes as might enable her 
to appear as well-attired as she 
could in answering the fictitious 
summons, and to relate to her 
mother this inexplicable and hos- 
tile proceeding but ferocious, 
inexorable, and mysterious, as 
any officer of the inquisition of 
Goa during its most dreadful 
epoch, this Mr. Borough denied : 
— and observe, my lord, what fol- 
lowed. This ill-fated girl was 
conveyed in the boat, into which 
6he had been first forced, to an 
American vessel then under 
weigh in the Shannon (on the 
bank of which it happened), and 
bound direct to the United 
States ; whither, without judge or 
jury, or crime, she was literally 
transported* Perhaps you will 
agree with me, my lord, m think- 
ing that the emigration to that 


country is sufficient without using 
force to decrease our population, 
and conveying to that republic 
what will be received with avidity 
as a specimen of our laws, yet is 
no more than the unprecedented 
act of an individual. Now, my 
lord, you must naturally con- 
clude that even in the most de- 
praved mind something must have 
occurred to provoke ferocity like 
this towards a helpless young fe- 
male ; and as it is not my wish to 
conceal a tittle of what I know, 
I shall relate candidly what in- 
stigated this cruelty. This girl 
was accused of being intimate 
with a man whose wife had suffi- 
cient influence, through others, 
to induce this modern Nero to 
inflict summary punishment on 
the object of their vengeance by 
banishing her from the realm; 
and as a further proof that this 
act was not premature, another 
character has (the unfortunate 
Lynch says) been implicated in 
the affair. A man (if he deserve 
that title) of the name of Jephson, 
pro-collector of port of Li- 
merick, was three days on board 
this ship, using every means in 
his power to persuade the master 
to take a necessary part in this 
kidnapping transaction, and was 
on board, it is stated, when the 
girl was conveyed there by Mr. 
Borough. Quere : My lord, had 
the surveyor of the port of Scat- 
tery done his duty could this 
traffic in human blood have taken 
place? No, my lord, had this 
vessel been cleared out of the 
river, this girl would have been 
freed from transportation. I call 
it a traffic in human blood, be- 
cause the diabolical master, how- 
ever remunerated, will, consistent 

with 
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with his iniquity, dispose of the 
devoted wretch*s freedom for five 
or seven years for a sum adequate 
to the expense of her passage, 
denying (should it be so) that he 
received from the authors of her 
ruin any compensation for the 
same. How peculiarly unfortu- 
nate that major Warburton, close 
to whom it happened, should be 
ignorant of this affair : for igno- 
rant he must be, or it could not 
escape with impunity, as it has 
done, when a crime of less mag- 
nitude would call forth the vigi- 
lant zeal of this hitherto-supposed 
impartial officer; for Pll venture 
to assert, that since his appoint- 
ment to his situation in that 
county, a more flagrant breach of 
the laws has not called for his 
interference, and particularly 
when his name and authority 
were abused in accomplishing the 
nefarious deed. One of your 
excellency’s privy counsellers, 
the right hon. J. O. Vandeleur, 
can obtain every information your 
excellency may require on this 
subject, as I am informed it hap- 
pened on his estate. To you, my 
lord, from whom justice ema- 
nates, and in whose power it is 
to redress this much injured pau- 
per by restoring his stolen child 
to him, it is most proper to ad- 
dress this. Sums of money are 
now offered and threats held out, 
in order to seduce and deter the 
miserable parent from pursuing 
any means whatever by which he 
may recover his lost child. Fifty 
pounds have been offered the fa- 
ther for the liberty of his daugh- 
ter, and to sink in oblivion what 
has past. As yet he has with- 
stood the temptation ; but should 
his silence even be purchased, it 


will not, cannot operate as a Le- 
thean draught upon every mind. 
“ The Friend of the 
Oppressed. 

“ To Earl Talbot, Lord- 
Lieutenant and Gene- 
ral-Governor of Ireland.” 


HIGH COURT OF ADMIRALTY. 

The Ship Dolores , Carboncl , 
Master . — In this case the cour- 
tesy of the Court permits the 
commanding officer of a station 
to moot the question of his right 
to the flag’s proportion of one- 
eighth of the bounty allowed by 
the act of parliament of 4>7th of 
the king f for the abolition of the 
slave trade), " to the officers, 
seamen, mariners and soldiers, on 
board of any of his Majesty’s 
vessels of war at the capturing of 
any other vessels which shall be 
by them taken engaged in the 
slave trade, and afterwards pro- 
secuted and condemned as prizes 
of war,” at and after certain rates 
for men* women and children, 
respectively. It was stated in 
the course of the argument, that 
few or no cases of a similar claim 
were to be found on the reeords 
of the Court, the bounty or head 
money having been awarded ge- 
nerally to the actual seizers of 
the prize ; which the learned 
counsel for the captors contended 
was the intention of the Abolition 
act, as a farther encouragement 
to the vigilance and exertions of 
captors. His Majesty’s ship 
Ferret, commanded by captain 
Stirling, wip on her return voyage 
from St. Helena, whither she had 
accompanied the squadron under 
the oraers of admiral sir George 
Cockburn, 
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Cockburn, appointed to convey 
the person of Buonaparte to that 
island. On the 4th of April 

1816, the Ferret captured the 
American armed schooner Do- 
lores, capt* Carbonel, engaged 
in the prosecution of the slave 
trade. She was carried into 
Sierra Leone, having on board 
no less than 250 unfortunate 
Africans of all ages, men, wo- 
men and children, and was con- 
demned on the 13th of May 
following as English and Ameri- 
can property, and consequently 
as good and lawful prize. The 
47th of the King provides, that 
bounties in such cases of capture 
and condemnation shall be paid 
by the navy board, in the same 
manner as “ head money” is di- 
rected to be paid under the 45th 
of George 3rd, to the officers. 
Seamen, &c. on board, according 
to the proclamation for the dis- 
tribution of prize-money already 
issued and extant. Now, on the 
16th of March 1808, there issued 
an order in council, which directs 
the distribution to be made in the 
manner we have already mention- 
ed. As no other order in coun- 
cil on the subject was promul- 
gated until th£ month of July 

1817, distribution in this case, it 
was contended, must follow that 
of March 1808. 

It appeared that captain Stir- 
ling’s instructions, which were 
dated from on hom'd his Majes- 
ty’s ship Northumberland, were 
simply to reach Spithead with all 
possible diligence, and upon his 
arrived to convey sir George 
Coctcburn’s dispatches, of which 
he was the bearer, immediately 
to government. No mention was 
made of any course to be pur- 


sued in case of prizes that might 
be captured, nor was any such 
event contemplated by them. 

Dr. Adams and Dr. Dodson, 
on the behalf of sir George Cock- 
burn, contended, that as the flag- 
officer of the station from whence 
the Ferret was dispatched, he 
had a legal claim to one-eighth 
of the bounty awarded by act of 
parliament, in the same way as he 
Was to his proportion of the nett 
proceeds of lawful prizes. In 
reply to the great number of ana- 
logies which the learned gentle- 
men on the other side might 
resort to for the purpose of prov- 
ing that the distribution of prize- 
fnohey for bounty allortea for 
•laves assimilated to the distribu- 
tion of property flowing out of 
revenue seizures, they were de- 
fective in the very point where it 
was to be required that the ana- 
logy should bear most strongly. 
In the very part which ought to 
respect the reward of flag-officers 
there was a total failure, not only 
as regarded the proportion itself, 
but as regarded the fund also out 
of which flag-officers were to be 
so rewarded. 

Dr. Jenner and Dr. Lushing- 
tony for the seizers, observed, 
that bounties severally of 201., 
151., and 5/. each, were given by 
government for every man, wo- 
man and child found on board 
slave-ships, in Substitution of 
prize-money. The original pro- 
clamation by which the distribu- 
tion of prize-money was regulated 
was dated in 1764, and directed 
three-eighths to be paid to the 
actual captors ; the admiral, “ if 
entitled to it,” to have the re- 
maining one-eighth, or king’s 
share, theretofore allowed to the 
crown. 
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crown. The money was to be 
paid to the seizing officer, who 
was to proceed to make such dis- 
tribution as might be directed by 
his Majesty by an order in coun- 
cil. This was, the learned coun- 
sel observed, the first instance in 
which a claim of the sort had been 
made. ( The other learned coun- 
sel observed, that if so, it was be- 
cause Such captures had not 
been usually made under flag- 
officers.^ Now, with respect to 
the Hums of the admiral's sta- 
tion, it was not necessary in time 
Of war that the capture should be 
made within those limits to esta- 
blish hie claim; In this case, 
however, the reward was sped- 
Mr directed to the seizers; 
and she flag-officer had no right 
to share, because his claim, if 
allowed, would be a diminishing 
of ike reward contemplated by 
actof parliament. The 47th of 
the King decidedly assimilated 
cases c f capture like the pre- 
sept, to seizures made under 
the Revenue Acts. The 13th 
section, the Court would observe, 
expressly appropriated the penal- 
ties and profits in the same man- 
ner. 

8ir William Scott said, a most 
particular distinction was to be 
observed in this case. The 
money or bounty was to be dis- 
tributed at the pleasure of his 
Majesty. The bounty itself he 
considered to be given in substi- 
tution of proceeds. 

The learned counsel admitted 
the distinction, considering that 
in the case of illegal importation 
of slaves, the Crown was enti- 
tled to a moiety of the proceeds ; 
the admiral was only entitled to 
share out of that moiety which 


was so given to the Crown by 
the proclamation of 1764*. 

Dr. Adams observed, that the 
difference in this case was, that 
there was no fund out of which 
the flag-officer could be so remu- 
nerated. 

Tho learned counsel denied that 
in this instancy the necessity of 
his remuneration existed, as in 
the case of actual war. The 
same “ animus capiendi 99 could 
not be supposed to actuate him, 
as in times when it was his duty 
to be upon the look-out for ob- 
jects upon which he might exer- 
cise it. Under these circum- 
stances they submitted that the 
claim of sir George Cockbum 
could not be sustained. No- 
thing could be more clear than 
that this case had nothing to do 
with war ; and the only question 
for the Court was, whether the 
legislature, in issuing their pro- 
clamation of 1307, intended to 
give the flag-officer his flag- 
ehare? From the year* 1764 up 
to the passing of the Abolition 
Act, a period of more than forty 

ears, no case like the present 

ad occurred a fact which went 
to show that seizures of this na- 
ture were not subject to the de- 
duction of any fla^-offieer’s share 
of one-eighth. And what would 
be the consequence of such de- 
duction? Why, that the seizers 
would thus take a less share of 
the property seized than they 
would have done before the 
passing of the Abolition Act, a 
most startling proposition indeed. 
This act, which surely intended fur- 
ther encouragement and reward, 
contained rides and regulations 
for the remuneration of captors 
and seizers under particular cir- 
cumstances. 
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cumstances. The Act gave 40/. a 
head in the case of vessels of his 
Majesty which should capture, as 
prizes of war, other vessels en- 
gaged in the slave trade. Next 
came the case of seizures in port : 
the proportions were 13/. per 
head, to be divided thus : -one 
share of 13/. to the actual seizer, 
one other 13/. to' the King, and 
one other 13/. to the commanding 
officer, according to the ancient 
practice. The third case was, the 
case of vessels seized upon the 
high seas during a time of peace. 
The 11th sect, after first giving 
IS/, per head in the case of an y 
such seizure made at sea by his 
Majesty’s officers, went on to say 
(this was in the stat. 4 of Geo. 
3rd), there should be paid to the 
commander or officer who should 
so seize or inform or prosecute, 
20 L for evenr man, 15/. for every 
woman, and 5/. for every child 
so seized in vessels captured and 
so condemned. Now, the bounty 
was 40/. in the case of seizure 
in a time of war. Then the whole 
was given. In this other case the 
Court would observe it was di- 
vided into three portions of 13/. 
each, where the vessel was seized 
in port ; 39/. being the nearest 
amount to 40/. which could be so 
divided without a fraction. In 
the case of a seizure made in 
time of war, 20/. were assigned, 
which was the moiety of the 40/. 
Now, would the learned counsel 
contend, that by diminishing the 
moiety of the seizers they follow- 
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ed the spirit of the Act? The 
statute expressly recognized the 
persons who were to receive the 
bounty, and provided for its dis- 
tribution by the Crown. Not 
one word was there about the 
flag-officer’s claim of one-eighth. 
The Court had observed that this 
bounty was substituted for prize 
property ; so it was held in Mr. 
Macauley’s cases, argued before 
sir Wm. Grant. Suppose the 
case of a ship captured ; the ad- 
miral shall be held (in this case 
the capture was beyond the limits 
of his station) to have no right 
to the flag-eighth of its value ; 
but to the value of the slaves 
captured in her, his claim of one- 
eighth shall be held to avail. 
How absurd this would be : the 
moiety of the ship’s value to be 
the property of the seizer, with- 
out any deduction for the flag- 
eighth, while the moiety of 20/. 
for the substituted value of the 
slaves shall be liable to the flag’s 
claim. Why was not the flag- 
officer equally assisting and aiding 
in the capture of the vessel as of 
the slaves. As to the importa- 
tion of slaves, the importation of 
one bale of illegal goods would be 
equally liable to the penalty of 
the condemnation. 

The learned judge declared his 
intention of pronouncing in this 
case at a future day ; in the mean- 
while he must acknowledge that 
the impression upon his own 
mind was in favour of the flag- 
officer’s claim. 
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PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS, 


Passed in • the First Session of the Sixth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain ana Ireland.*— 59 GEO. III. A. D. 1819. 


An act to provide for the care 
of his majesty’s royal 'person 
daring the continuance of his 
majesty’s illness. 

An act for reviving and fur- 
ther continuing, until the 1st day 
of May 1819, an act made in the 
fifty-first year of his present 
majesty, intituled 4 an act to ex- 

* tend an act made in the 18th 

* year of his late majesty king 
4 George the second, to explain 
4 and amend the laws touching 
4 the elections of the knights of 
4 the shire to serve in parliament 
4 for England, respecting the ex- 
< penses of hustings and poll 
4 . clerks so far as regards the city 
4 of Westminster.’ 

An act for continuing to his 
majesty certain duties on malt, 
sugar, tobacco and snuff, in 
Great Britain ; and on pensions, 
offices and personal estates, in 
England ; for the service of the 
year 1819. 

An act for raising the sum of 
twenty millions, by exchequer 
bills, for the service of the year 
1819. 

An act to ascertain the ton- 
nage of vessels propelled by 
steam. 

An act to enable his mjuesty 
to direct the distribution of' any 
Vol. LXI. 


reward awarded by the commis- 
sioners of the customs of excise 
to the officers of the army, navy, 
or marines, for apprehending 
smugglers, in such manner as his 
majesty shall be pleased to ap- 
point. 

An act to regulate the cutlery 
trade in England. 

An act to continue, until the 
25th of March 1820, an act of 
the last session of parliament, for 
preventing aliens from becoming 
naturalized or being made or be- 
coming denizens, except in cer- 
tain cases. 

An act for punishing mutiny 
and desertion ; and for the better 
payment of the army and their 
quarters. 

An act for the regulating of 
his. majesty’s royal marine forces 
while on shore. 

An act to indemnify such per- 
sons in the United Kingdom as 
have omitted to qualify them- 
selves for offices and employ- 
ments, and for extending the time 
limited for certain of those pur- 
poses respectively, until the 25th 
of March 1820, and to permit 
such persons in Great Britain as 
have omitted to make and file 
affidavits of the execution of in- 
dentures of clerks to attomi^i 

U and 
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and solicitors, to make and file 
the same on or before the first 
day of Hilary Term 1820, and to 
allow persons to make and file 
such affidavits, although the per- 
sons whom they served shall have 
neglected to take out their an- 
nual certificates. 

An act to amend the laws for 
the relief of the poor. 

. An act to continue two acts of 
the 56th and 58th years of his 
present majesty, for reducing the 
duties payable on horses used for 
the purposes therein mentioned, 
to the 5th of April 1821 : and to 
reduce the duties chargeable 
under certain acts of the 48th 
and 52nd years of his present 
majesty, in respect of certain 
horses, mares, geldings and 
mules. 

An act to continue, until the 
first day of July 1823, an act of 
the 46th year of his present ma- 
jesty, for permitting the exporta- 
tion of wool from the British 
plantations in America. 

An act to continue, until the 


sent majesty for permitting the 
exportation of salt from the port 
of Nassau in the island of New 
Providence, the port of Exuma 
and the port of Crooked Island 
in the Bahama Islands, in Ame- 
rican ships coming in ballast. 

An act to render, until the 5th 
of July 1820, the growing pro- 
duce of the consolidated fund of 
the united kingdom, arising in 
Great Britain, available for the 
public service. 

An act to enable the commis- 
sioners of his majesty *8 treasury 
to issue exchequer bills, on the 
credit of such aids or supplies as 
have been or shall be granted by 
parliament for the service ?f the 
year 1819. 

An act to amend several acts 
for purchasing an estate for the 
duke of Wellington. 

An act for the further regula- 
tion of his majesty's household 
and the care of • his royal person, 
during the continuance of his 
indisposition. . 

An act to restrain, until the 


1st of July 1821, an act of the 
54tth year of his present majesty, 
ror grafting certain duties on 
merchandise imported into Ireland 
from any place within the limits 
of. the charter granted to the 
united company of merchants of 
England trading to the East In- 
dies. 

An act to carry into effect the 

S ty witlf the Netherlands re- 
ig to the slave trade. 

An act to amend an act of last 
session of parliament, for carry- 
ing into execution a convention 
made between his majesty and the 
king of Portugal for the prevent- 
ing the traffic in slaves. 

An act to make perpetual an 
act of the 44th year ot his pre- 


end of the present session of par- 
liament, the governor and com- 

5 any of the Bank of England 
■<pn making payments in cash 
tifyder certain notices given h J 
them for that purpose. 

. An act to restrain, until the end 
of th,e present session of parliar 
ment, the governor and company 
of the Bank of Ireland from mak- 
ing payments in the gold coin of 
t,his realm, under certain notice* 
given by them. 

An act to enable his majesty to 
fix the rate and direct the dis- 
posal of freight money, for the 
conveyance* of specie and jewelq 
on board his majesty’s ships and 
vessels. 

An act for fixing the rates of 
subsistence 
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subsistence to be paid to inn- 
keepers and others on quartering 
soldiers. 

An act to facilitate the trial of 
felonies committed on board ves- 
sels employed on canals, naviga- 
ble rivers and inland naviga- 
tions. 

An act to empower magistrates 
to divide the court of quarter 
sessions. 

An act to repeal the duties on 
mineral alkali, and on articles 
containing mineral alkali and 
other articles, and to impose other 
duties in lieu thereof. 

An act for vesting in commis- 
sioners the line of road from 
Shrewsbury in the county of 
Salop to Bangor Ferry in the 
county of Carnarvon, and for dis- 
charging the trustees under se- 
veral acts of the 1 7th, 28th, 36th, 
41st, 42nd, 47th, and 50th years 
of his present majesty, from the 
future repair and maintenance 
thereof ; and for altering and re- 
pealing so much of the said acts 
as affects the said line of road. 

An act to enable certain com- 
missioners fully to carry into 
effect several conventions for li- 
quidating claims of British sub- 
jects and others, against the go- 
vernment of France. 

An act to continue until the 
5th day of July 1822, and amend, 
so much of an act made in the 
55th year of his present majesty 
for granting, until the 5th of 
April 1819, additional duties of 
excise in Great Britain, as relates 
to tobacco, and snuff, and certain 
excise licences. 

An act to continue until the 
1st day of July 1821, several acts 
of the 54th and 55th years of his 
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present majesty, respecting the 
duties of customs payable on mer- 
chandize imported into Great 
Britain from any place within the 
limits of the charter granted to 
the united company of merchants 
of England trading to the East 
Indies. 

An act to amend and render 
more effectual several acts for 
enabling the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt 
to grant life annuities, and to em- 
power the said commissioners to 
grant annuities for lives or years, 
for promotiug the beneficial pur- 
poses of the fund commonly called 
the Waterloo Subscription. 

An act to amend an act passed 
in the 55th year of the* reigti of 
his present majesty, intituled 
“ An act, to facilitate the admi- 
nistration of justice in that part 
of the united kingdom called 
Scotland, by extending trial by 
jury to civil causes. 0 

An act to repeal certain acta 
now in force for regulating the 
making and sale of bread out 
of the city of London and the 
liberties thereof, and beyond the 
weekly bills of mortality and ten 
miles of the royal exchange, 
where no assize is set ; and for es- 
tablishing other provisions and 
regulations relative thereto. 

An act for further regulating 
the qualification of members to 
Serve in the United parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

An act to enable his majesty 
to make regulations with respect 
to the taking and curing fish on 
certain parts of the coast of New- 
foundland, Labrador, and his ma- 
jesty’s other possessions in North 
America, according to a conven- 

u 2 tion 
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tion made between his majesty 
and the United States of Ame- 
rica. 

An act for the more frequent 
payment into the receipt ox the 
Exchequer at Westminster of 
monies arising from the duties of 
customs, excise, stamps andpost- 
age in England. 

An act to secure spiritual per- 
sons in the possession of bene- 
fices in certain cases. 

An act to establish regulations 
for preventing contagious dis- 
eases in Ireland. 

An act for raising the sum of 
twelve millions by way of an- 
nuities. 

An act to authorize the receipt 
and appropriation of certain sums 
voluntarily contributed by the 
most noble John Jefferies marquis 
Camden, in aid of the public 
service. . 

An act to amend an act passed 
in the 57th year of his present 
majesty, for the more effectual 
punishment of murders, man- 
slaughters, rapes, robberies and 
burglaries committed in places 
not within his majesty’s domi- 
nions, as relates to the trial of 
murders, manslaughters, rapes, 
robberies, burglaries, committed 
in Honduras. 

An act to explain and amend 
certain acts relative to the court 
of session in Scotland. 

An act to abolish appeals of 
murder, treason, felony, or other 
offences ; and wager of battle, or 
joining issue and trial by battle 
in writs of right. 

An act to indemnify persons 
who shall give evidence before 
the Lords spiritual and temporal 
cm the bill for preventing bribery 


and corruption at the election of 
members to serve in parliament 
for the borough of Barnstaple, in 
the county of Devon. 

An act to amend an act passed 
in the 55th year of his present 
majesty, for granting to his ma- 
jesty the sum of twenty thousand 
ounds towards repairing roads 
etween London and Holyhead 
by Chester, and between London 
and Bangor by Shrewsbury ; and 
for giving additional powers to 
the commissioners therein named 
to build a bridge over the Menai 
Straits, and to make a new road 
from Bangor ferry to Holyhead, 
in the county of Anglesea. 

An act to continue the restric- 
tions contained in several acts on 
payments in cash by the Bank of 
England until the 1st of May 
1823, and to provide for the gra- 
dual resumption of such pay- 
ments, and to permit the expor- 
tation of gold and silver. 

An act to amend the laws re- 
specting the settlement of the 
poor, so far as regards renting 
tenements. 

An act to relieve persons com- 
pounding for their assessed taxes, 
from an annual assessment for the 
term of three years. 

An act to repeal the several 
duties of customs chargeable in 
Great Britain, and to grant other 
duties in lieu thereof. 

An act for granting to his ma- 
jesty certain additional duties of 
excise on tea, coffee and cocoa 
nuts, tobacco and snuff, pepper, 
malt and British spirits, and con- 
solidating the same with the 
former duties thereon ; and for 
amending certain laws of excise 
relating thereto. 

An 
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An act to carry into effect a An act for the protection of 
convention of commerce con- banks for savings in Scotland, 
eluded between his majesty and An act to explain an act passed 
die United States of America, in the 55th year of his present 
and a treaty with the prince re* majesty, for purchasing an estate 
gent of Portugal. for the duke of Wellington. 

An act to extend the provi- An act to facilitate proceedings* 
sions of three acts of the 52nd, against the warden of the fleet, 
53rd, and 57th years of his pre- in vacation, 
sent majesty, for allowing British An act for granting to his ma- 
plantation sugar and coffee, and iesty a sum ofmoney to be raised 
other articles imported into Ber- by lotteries, 
muda in British ships, to be ex- An act to make further pro- 
ported to America in foreign ves* visions for the regulation of 
sels, and to permit articles, the cotton mills and factories, and 
produce of America, to be im- for the better preservation of the 
ported into Bermuda in foreign health of young persons em- 
ships, to certain other articles. ployed therein. 

An act to make further regu- An act to continue until die 
lations as to the payment of navy 90th dav of July 1820, an act of 
prize orders. tl le 54th year of his present ma- 

An act to alter and amend cer- jesty, for the effectual examina- 
tion laws of excise in respect to tion of accounts of the receipt 
salt and rock salt. and expenditure of the colonial 

An act for facilitating the reco- revenues in the islands of Ceylon, 
very of the wages of seamen in Mauritius, Malta, Trinidad, and 
the merchant service. in the settlements ef the Cape of 

An act to extend the provisions Good Hope, 
of an act made in the 55th year An act for exonerating the 
of his present majesty, for the manor of Dawlish, in the county 
payment of wages due to de- of Devon, from the claims of the 
ceased seamen, and marines, to crown against the estate of John 
wages due to intestate bastards. Ipglett Fortescue, esquire. 

An act to permit the arch- An act to prevent the enlisting 
bishops of Canterbury and York or engagement of his majesty’s 
and tne bishop of London, for subjects to serve in foreign Ber- 
the time being, to admit persons vice, and the fitting out or equip- 
into holy orders especially for the mg in his majesty's dominions 
colonies. vessels for warlike purposes, with- 

An act to enable counties and out his majesty’s licence. ^ 
stewartries in Scotland to give An act to repeal certain acts 
aid to royal burghs situated there- of the parliament of Scotland re- 
in, for the purpose of improving, garding duelling, 
enlarging, or rebuilding their An act for raising a loan of 
gaols ; or to improve, enlarge, or twelve millions from the commis- 
rebuild common gaols of counties sioners for the reduction of the 
and stewartries which are not the national debt, 
gaols of royal burghs. An act to grant to his majesty 

an 
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an additional duty of excise on 
tobacco in Ireland. 

An act .to repeal several acts 
requiring the masters of vessels 
carrying certificate goods to Ire- 
land to take duplicates of the 
contents ; prohibiting the impor- 
tation of certain wrought goods 
and the exportation of gun- 
powder when the price shall ex- 
ceed a certain sum. 

An act to allow the importa- 
tion of tobacco from the East 
Iqdies and other places ; and for 
confining the exportation of to- 
bacco from Great Britain, and the 
importation thereof into Ireland, 
to vessels of seventy tons burthen 
and upwards. 

An act to continue until the 5th 
day of July, 1820, two acts, made 
in the 51th and 56th years of his 
present majesty, for regulating the 
trade in spirits between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland reciprocally. 

An act to establish farther re- 
gulations respecting advances by 
the Bank of England for the 
public service, and the purchase 
of government securities by the 
said Bank. 

An act to continue until the 
21th day of June, 1820, an act 
for amending the laws relating to 
the allowance of the bounties on 
pilchards exported. 

An act for transferring the 
duty of the supervisor of the re- 
ceiver general's receipts and pay- 
ments to the comptroller general 
pf the customs in England. 

An act to continue until the 
1st day of August, 1820, two acts 
of the 15th and 50th years of his 
resent majesty, allowing th 8 
ringing of coals, pulm and cin- 
ders, to London and Westminster 
by inland navigation. 


An act concerning common re- 
coveries to be suffered by attorney 
in courts of ancient demesne ; and 
to explain an act of his present 
majesty relative to the sale or 
mortgaging of estates of lunatics. 

An act to amend an act of the 
last session of parliament for ap- 
pointing commissioners to inquire 
concerning charities in England 
for the education of the poor ; 
and to extend the powers thereof 
to other charities in England and 
Wales ; to continue in force until 
the 1st of August, 1823, and from 
thence until the end of the then 
next session of parliament. 

An act to amend an act made 
in the 55th year of his present 
majesty’s reign, for enabling the 
commissioners of customs and 
port duties in Ireland to purchase 
premises for erecting docks, ware- 
houses and offices in Dublin. 

An act to grant duties of cus- 
toms, and to allow drawbacks on 
certain goods, wares and mer- 
chandize, imported into and ex- 
ported from Ireland, in lieu of 
former duties and drawbacks on 
the like articles ; and to make far- 
ther regulations for securing the 
duties of customs in Ireland. 

An act to amend the laws for 
making, repairing and improving 
the roads and other public works 
in Ireland by grand jury pre- 
sentments, and for a more effec- 
tual investigation of such pre- 
sentments, and for farther secur- 
ing a true, full, and faithful ac- 
count of all monies levied under 
the same. 

An act to amend and correct 
an act of the last session of par- 
liament for the regulation of 
parish vestries in England. 

An act for regulating the ex- 
ercise 
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ercise of the right of common of 
pasture in the New Forest, in the 
county of Southampton; for re- 
pealing certain parts of two acts 
passed in the 39th and 40th and 
the 52nd years of his present ma- 
jesty; ana for the better collec- 
tion and recovery of the Gale 
rents in the forest of Dean, in the 
county of Gloucester. 

An act to grant to his majesty 
certain duties of excise in Ire- 
land on malt. 

An act to repeal the annual 
excise duties upon malt, tobacco 
and snuff, continued by an act 
of the present session of parlia- 
ment, and to grant other duties in 
lieu thereof for the service of 
the year ending the 5th day of 
July, 1820. 

An act to continue until the 
10th of October, 1824, an act 
made in the 57th year of his pre- 
sent majesty, for suspending a 
part of the duties on sweet or 
made wines. 

An act for the prevention of 
frauds in the duties on soap ; for 
preserving the books or papers 
called Specimens, left by officers 
of excise on the premises of trad- 
ers; and for requiring more speedy 
payment of the excise duties on 
printed calicoes. 

An act for giving additional 
facilities in applications to courts 
of equity regarding the manage- 
ment of estates or funds belong- 
ing to charities. 

An act to enable justices of the 
peace in Ireland to act as such, 
in certain cases, out of the limits 
of the counties in which they ac- 
tually are ; to make provision for 
the execution of warrants of dis- 
tress granted by them ; and to 


authorize them to impose fine* 
upon constables and other offi- 
cers for neglect of duty, and on 
masters for ill usage of their ap- 
prentices. 

An act to continue for one 
year, and from thence until the 
end of the then next session of 
parliament, an act, made in the 
56th year of his present majesty’s 
reign, to make provision for se- 
curing the profits of the office of 
clerk of the pleas of his majesty’s 
court of exchequer in Ireland. 

An act to explain and amend 
two acts, passed in the 39th and 
40th and 47th years of- his present 
majesty, concerning the disposi- 
tion of certain real and personal 
property of his majesty, his heirs 
and successors. 

An act for confirming ancient 
separations of towns corporate 
from parishes, in regard to the 
maintenance of the poor. 

An act to facilitate the trials 
of felonies committed on stage 
coaches and stage waggons and 
other such carriages, and of felo- 
nies committed on the boundaries 
of counties. 

An act to extend the provi- 
sions of an act made in the forty- 
sixth year of his majesty’s reign, 
intituled “ An Act for the more 
speedy trial of offences committed 
ift distant parts upon the seas,” to 
the trial of offences committed in 
Africa against the laws for abo- 
lishing the slave trade. 

An act* to limit the continuance 
of the operation of the several 
acts for imposing fines upon town- 
lands and places in Ireland, in re- 
spect of offences relating to the 
unlawful distillation of spirits, and 
to amend the said acts ; and to 
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pspvide for the more effect oal 
prevention or suppression of such 
offences. 

An act to continue, until the 
1st day of June, 1823, the re- 
strictions on payments in cash by 
the Bank of Ireland, and to 
direct the gradual resumption of 
cash payments by the said Bank. 

An act to amend an act of the 
50th year of the reign of his pre- 
sent majesty, relating to prisons 
in Ireland. 

An act to enlarge the powers 
of an act passed in the 56th year 
of Jiis present majesty, relative to 
the transportation of offenders, to 
continue until the 1st day of May, 
1821. 

An act for farther regulat- 
ing the appointment of game- 
keepers in Wales. 

An act to repeal so much of 
two acts as require certain ac- 
counts to be laid before parlia- 
ment ; and to amend an act of 
the 26th year of his present ma- 
jesty, relative to laying an ac- 
count before parliament. 

An act to continue until the 
5th day of July, 1820, certain 
laws of excise with regard td 
crown glass, and flint and phial 
glass, and to alter certain laws 
with regard to flint glass. 

An act for granting to his ma- 
jesty an additional countervailing 
duty on spirits extracted in Eng- 
land or Ireland respectively, and 
imported into Scotland ; and for 
repealing the additional' duty on 
licences taken out by retailers of 
sweets in Great Britain ; and for 
exempting from all countervail- 
ing duties the leather and glass 
of carriages brought by persons 
(pr private use from Ireland into 


Great Britain, or from Great 
Britain into Ireland. 

An act to amend the several 
acts for securing the payment of 
the duties of excise upon certain 
licences, and regulating the issu- 
ing of such licences ; and for se- 
curing the duties upon spirits dis- 
tilled by licenced distillers in Ire- 
land. 

An act to consolidate and 
amend several acts for regulating 
the granting of permits and cer- 
tificates for the conveyance and 
protection of certain goods in Ire- 
land. 

An act to amend several acts 
relating to the post-office and 
conveyance of letters in Ireland. 

An act for the farther encou- 
ragement and improvement of the 
Irish fisheries. 

An act to remove doubts re- 
specting the dues payable to the 
Levant company. 

An act to repeal so much of an 
act passed in the 55th year of 
his present majesty as relates to 
the postage and conveyance of 
letters to and from the Cape of 
Good Hope, Ceylon, the Mauri- 
tius and tne East. Indies ; and to 
make other regulations respect- 
ing the postage of such letters 
and packets and other letters and 
packets, sent by the post. 

An act to grant, until the 5th 
of July, 1821, an additional 
bounty on the exportation of 
certain silk manufactures of Great 
Britain. 

An act for continuing the pre- 
miums allowed to ships employed 
in the southern whale fishery. . 

An act to stay proceedings 
against any governor or other 
persons concerned in imposing 

ana 
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and levying duties in New South An act to make farther regu- 
Wales ; to continue until the 1st l&tions for the prevention of smug- 
day of January, 1821, certain ling. * 

duties ; and to empower the said An act to permit vessels, under 
governor to levy a duty on spi- a certain tonnage, to trade be- 
rits made in the said colony. tween the united kingdom and 
An act to repeal the duties and New South Wales, 
drawbacks of excise on plates or An act to empower the officers 
sheets of plate glass, and to im- of the customs in Great Britain 
pose other duties and allow other to allow reports of vessels car- 
drawbacks in lieu thereof. goes to be amended ; to require 

An act to defray the charge of goods which have been ware- 
the pay, clothing and contingent housed without payment of duties^ 
expenses of the disembodied mi- or, being prohibited, warehoused 
litia in Great Britain ; and for for exportation to be put on 
granting allowances in certain board vessels by persons licensed 
cases to subaltern officers, adju- for that purpose; to direct that 
tants, quarter-masters, surgeons, cocquet and bond shall be re- 
surgeons mates and serjeant ma- quired for slate and stone carried 
jors of militia, until the 25th of coastwise ; and to empower offi- 
March, 1820. cers of the customs to administer 

An act for defraying, until the oaths. 

25th of June, 1820, the charge of An act for amending an act 
the pay and clothing of the raili- made in the 43rd year of the reign 
tia of Ireland ; and for making of his present majesty, for regu- 
allowances to officers and quarter- lating the vessels carrying pas- 
masters of the said militia during sengera from the united kingdom 
peace. to his majesty’s plantations and 

An act to give relief in certain settlements abroad, or to foreign 
cases of assessment of taxes in parts, with respect to the number 
Great Britain, and to persons of such passengers, and for mak- 
compounding for their assessed ing farther provision for that 
taxes in Ireland, from an annual purpose. 

assessment, for three years, from An act to admit certain goods 
the 6th day of January, 1820. imported from the East Indies 
An act to explain and amend to entry and payment of duty 
an act passed in the 31st year of without being warehoused; ana 
his majesty king George 2nd, for to permit the exportation of cer- 
the encouragement of seamen tain East India goods to Guern- 
employed in the royal navy, as it sey and Jersey, and the removal 
relates to certain allowances to oi certain East India goods to 
navy agents. Liverpool, Lancaster, Bristol and 

An act for establishing a regis- Glasgow, for exportation, 
try of colonial slaves m Great An act for requiring the like 
Britain, and for making farther proof to obtain drawback of duty 
provision with respect to the re- on coals used or consumed in 
moval of slaves from British co- calcining or smelting tin, copper, 
lonies. or lead ores, in the counties of 

Devon 
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Devon and Cornwall, as is re- 
quired on cods used in mines of 
tin, copper, or lead, in the said 
counties* 

An act for making provision 
for the better care of pauper 
lunatics in England* 

An act for the farther pro- 
tection and encouragement of 
friendly societies, and for pre- 
venting frauds and abuses therein* 

An act to continue in force 
until the expiration of three ca- 
lendar months after the com- 
mencement of the next session of 
parliament, three acts of his pre- 
sent majesty, for the relief of in- 
solvent debtors in England. 

An act to continue the several 
acts for the relief of insolvent 
debtors in Ireland until the 1st 
of June, 1820. 

An act for raising the sum of 
sixteen millions five hundred 
thousand pounds by Exchequer 
bills, for the service of the year 
1819. 

An act for raising the sum of two 
millions British currency bv Trea- 
sury bills in Ireland for tne ser- 
vice of the year 1819. 

An act for applying certain 
monies therein mentioned for the 
service of the year 1819; and for 
farther appropriating the supplies 
granted in this session of parlia- 
ment. 


An act to amend and render 
more effectual an act passed in 
the last session of parliament, for 
building and promoting the build- 
ing of additional churches in po- 
pulous parishes. 

An act to repeal two acts, made 
in the 54th and ,55th years of the 
reign of his present majesty, for 
maintaining and keeping in repair 
certain roads and bridges in Scot- 
land ; to provide more effectually 
for that purpose ; and for regula- 
tion of ferries in Scotland. 

An act for the better regulation 
of the General Penitentiary for 
Convicts at Milbank. 

An act to enable the directors 
of the poor of the several parishes 
within the city of Worcester, and 
of the parishes united therewith, 
to sell and dispose of certain 
lands discharged of all claims of 
the crown in respect of any for- 
feiture incurred under the sta- 
tutes of mortmain. 

An act for appointing commie* 
sioners for carrying into execution 
Rn act of this session of parlia- 
ment, for granting to his majesty 
a duty on pensions and offices in 
England ; and an act made in the 
38th year of his present majesty, 
for granting an aid to his majesty 
by* a land tax to be raised in 
Great Britain for the service of 
the year 1798. 


PATENTS. 
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PATENTS. 

New Patents in the Year 1819. 


Daniel Towers Shears , of Fleet- 
market, copper-smith ; for a ma- 
chine for the cooling of liquids, 
and which may be applied to the 
condensation of vapour, and may 
lie useful in the condensing of 
spirits in the process of distilla- 
tion. 

James llcin, of William-street, 
Surrey, machinist; for an im- 
proved method or methods of 
qpustructing or manufacturing fire 
or furnace bars or gratings. 

T. Jones, of Bradfom-street, 
Birmingham, iron-founder, and 
C. Plinfcy, of Birmingham, re- 
f&er * for an improvement to blast 
engines and steam-engines. 

W 9 Buthx jm- of Bermondsey, 
engineer ; for an improvement m 
and preparing of malt, 
wheat and other grain. 

W, Benjamin, of Plymoutb- 
dock, umbrella manufacturer j 
for g oomposition, varying in co- 
lour, for the purpose of rendering 
Olivas, linen and doth, durable, 
pliajde, free from cracking, and 
.*eter-proof ; and also for pre- 
iaryiog every description of wood 
from wind and weather. 

Ti IVflWk of Svansea, organ- 
bolder; for certain improve- 
menta m rolling of iron, and 
whi»g wise, nails*. brad$ and 

William Church , of Turners 


street, Commercial-road; for cer- 
tain improvements in the machi- 
nery for making nails and spikes 
of various forms and dimensions, 
and also wire and screws of iron, 
copper, brass, or any other suit- 
able metal. 

H, C. Jennings, of Carburton- 
street, Fitzroy -square, esq.; for 
an improvement m the mariners* 
compass. 

Jt. Eccles, of Edinburgh, esq. ; 
for certain improvements in tne 
masts, sails and rigging of ships 
or sailing vessels. 

T. B. Mills, of Linton, Not* 
tinghapashire, bleacher; for cer- 
tain improvements on machinery 
for the finishing of cotton, Ango- 
la and lambs-wool stockings. 

AT, S*. Leger, of Camberwell, 
Surrey, gentleman; for an im- 
proved method af making lime. 

F. Hills, of Bromley, mar* 
chant, and Uriah Haddock, of 
the dty*4e trace, City-road, che- 
mist, for an improvement in th? 
method of making sulphuric acid. 

J. Johnson, coach-maker, of 
Long-acre, for a machine called 
the Velocipede, . or sm aft walker. 

J. Dyeon* Of Watford, Horn, 
for certain apparatus for the cul- 
ture and tillage of hack 

G. Michad, of St. Ausftle, 
Cemw&H, builder; for improve* 
menta in the method of opening 

and 
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and shutting windows ; and also 
In the application of machinery; 
to the opening and shutting win- 
dow shutters. 

H. Taylor, of Kingston, Sur- 
rey, gentleman, for improvements 
on machines for catching and de- 
stroying rats. 

T. Hornfray, of the Hyde, Staf- 
fordshire, iron-master, for a new 
kind of bobbin used in spin- 
ning. 

W* Lester, of the Commercial- 
road, engineer ; for a method of 
increasing and projecting light 
produced by lamps or other 
means. 

G. Atkmson , of Leeds, canvass 
manufacturer ; for a combination 
of materials to produce an article 
resembling bombazeen. 

W. Eaton, ofWiln-mills, Der- 
byshire, cotton-spinner, for im- 
provements in the machinery 
employed in spinning cotton and 
wool. 

R. Winch, of Shoe-lane, prin- 
ters* carpenter and press-maker, 
and R . Holden , of Stafford-street, 
St. Mary-le-bone, gentleman ; 
for machinery to communicate 
motion and power to various other 
machinery which requires reci- 
procating or alternating motion. 

Thomas Parker , jun. of Seven- 
oaks, bricklayer, for a method or 
methods of regulating and im- 
proving the draught of chim- 
neys. 

J. NeUson , of Linlithgow, glue 
manufacturer; for an improve- 
ment in the tanning of hides and 
skins. 

A . Rouz, of Yverdun, Switzer- 
land; for an improvement appli- 
cable to locks at different kinds. 

J* Baird , of Lanark, manager 


for the new shots iron company ; 
for improvements in the manu- 
facturing of cast-iron boilers, 
used for the purpose of evapo- 
rating the juice of the sugar- 
cane. 

William Bailey , of High Hol- 
born, ironmonger; for improve- 
ments in sashes, sky-lights and 
frames, generally used for the 
purpose of receiving, holding 
and containing glass for the ad- 
mission of light and the exclusion 
of rain. 

Thomas HeppenstaU , of Don- 
caster, machine-maker; for an 
improvement upon the machine 
for cutting into chaff different 
articles used as dry fodder for 
horses and cattle. 

Mr. Paddon , organist of Que- 
bec chapel ; for an invention 
called “ La Tablette Harmo- 
nique.** 

J. Milton, of Ashton-under- 
line ; for a new species of loom- 
work, whereby figures or flowers 
can be produced in a mode hi- 
therto unknown upon cloth, while 
in the process of weaving, whe- 
ther linen, cotton, woollen, silk, 
or any of them intermixed. 

J. Richter , of Holloway; for 
improvements in the apparatus 
used for distillation, evaporation 
and condensation. 

R. Ormrod, of Manchester, 
iron-founder; for an improvement 
in the manufacturing or copper or 
other metal cylinders or rollers 
for calico printing. 

Um Sartores , of Winchester- 
street, merchant ; for an im- 

S rovement in the lbethod of pro- 
ucing ignition in fire-arms by 
the condensation of atmospheric 
air. 

H. Creighton , 
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Um Creighton, of Glasgow, civil 
ttpghispr; for a sew method of 
regulating the admission of steam 
into pipes or other vessels used 
for the .heating of buildings. 

21 Ma$he(l 9 of Great Rider- 
street^ surgeon ; for his method 
of applying, fie* medicinal pur- 
poses, the agency of atmospheric 
air, liquid or gaseous substances, 
to $o external surface and to 
some of the internal cavities and 
passages of the human body. 

A ftenmt, of Manchester, 
shop-keeper, for certain improve- 
ments in filtering vessels. 

. / Botoyer, of Kidderminster, 
cprpet manufacturer ; for an im- 
provement. in the machinery for 
naJfing Brussels and cut pile car- 


of Lisle-street, Lei- 
costsr square, saddlers’ fronmon- 
an impHwement upon 
the spring billet for harness. 

Ok Preston , . of Burr-street, 
broader; for an improvement in 
the deck glass rim and safety- 
grate. 

G. H. Palmer , of Regent- 
street, Westminster, esq. ; tor a 
new mode of purifying certain 
kinds of gas. 

Mrs. Af. Sedgewick , of Bishops- 
gate Within ; tor a valuable pro- 
duct from that part of the refuse 
of starch which will not of itself 
subside. 

T. Goode, of Hinkley ; for an 
apparatus to assist persons to 
escape from fires in dwelling- 
houses. 


C. Watt, of Ratcliffe-highway, 
surgeon; for gilding quins and 
pens, by manual labour and che- 
mical operations, to render them 
more durable. 


N. Desforges, of Bucklersbury, 
merchant; tor improvements, in* 
propelling boats, &C. 

J. Bogaerts , of Air-street, Pic- 
cadilly, gentleman ; for a method 
for raising and lowering water on 
canal locks. 

E. Woolley , of Bilston ; for an 
improvement in the machinery 
for making wood-screw forgings. 

J. Ingledexv, of Little College- 
street, licensed victualler; for 
effecting a saving in the consump- 
tion of articles of fuel, by the ap- 
plication of materials not hitherto 
used for that purpose. 

M . Poole, of Lincoln’s-inn, 
gentleman; for the application of 
cements to different purposes, 
such as modelling statues, making 
slabs, &c. 


J . Grafton, of Edinburgh, en- 
gineer ; for a method of making 
carbonated hydrogen gas, for the 
purpose of illumination. 

J. Hadden, run. of Aberdeen, 
woollen manufacturer ; for an im- 
provement in preparing, roving 
and spinning of wooL 

G. J. Clark, of Bath, working 
cutler ; for an apparatus for the 
more easily applying the drag to 
a carriage wheel. 

W. Styles, of Islington, carpen- 
ter; for improvements in ma- 
chinery for sifting cinders and 
discharging the cinders into a 
convenient receptacle. 

E. H. Colly er, late of Boston, 
America, gentleman ; for an im- 
provement in fire-arms of various 
Kinds. 


J. Frazer , of Long-acre, cop- 
persmith and engineer ; for a new 
and original junction of tunnels 
in a steam-boiler ; also new flues 
in the steam-boiler, or the fur-> 

nace 
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nace connected with its erec- 
tion* 

R. Wright, of Token-house*-, 
yard, for improvements in the 
construction of steam-engines, 
aad the subsequent use of steam. 

H. Matthews , of Gretton-place, 
East, Bethnal-green, gentleman ; 
for improvements applicable to 
wheeled carriages, or vehicles of 
different? . kinds, calculated to 
sender them more safe and cqpi- 
modiouft 

G. Clymer , late of Philadel- 
phia; for certain improvements 
on ships’ pumps. 

J. Chancellor , of Saville-street, 
Dublin, watch-maker for an im- 
provement in turning the leaves 
of music-books. 

J. Ruthven , of Edinburgh, 
printer; for an improved drag for 
coaches. 

A . Adit, of Edinburgh* opti- 
cian ; for an improvement on the 
air-barometer* to be called a 
iesometer. 

Johnson , of Salford, brewer ; 
for improvements in the construc- 
tion of furnaces, whereby a -great 
saving in the consumption of fuel 
is effected. 

H. Faveryear , ofCastle^-street, 
Lekester-gquare, gentleman ; for a 
maohioe for the cutting of veneers 
m wood and other- substances* 

; C. Tanner, of Plymouth, tan*- 
ner ; for improvements in curing 
bides and 1 skiney by the ap- 
pitoattonof certain -materials hi- 
therto not usedfor - that purpose. . 

Thomas Homfiray, of the Hyde* 
Staflofidthire; for a new kind* of 
bobbins or bobbin, used in spin* 
niag and *other manufactures. 

Jkmes Thomson f of Clitheroy 
calico-printer ; for certain im- 


provements in the process of 
printing cloth made of cotton or 
linen, or both. 

G* Prior , of H oward's-green. 
City-road ; for perfectly detach- 
ing the escape-wheel of chrono- 
meters from the influence of the 
friction and inaccuracies arising 
from the main-spring, the pivots 
and the teeth. 

Wm. CUland, of Bolton-le- 
Moors; for an improvement in 
the bleaching of flax and hemp, 
and of yarn and doth, or other 
goods made of either of those ar- 
ticles. 

. J. Pontifex > of Shoe-lane, cop- 
per-smith ; for improvements m 
the means of raising water to give 
motion to machinery. 

W . Carter , of Shoreditch, 
printer ; for improved methods of 
preparing cork-bark, usually em- 
ployed m the manufacture of 
corks. 

J . Simpson , of Birmingham, 
plater ; for a method of construct- 
ing harness on an improved prin- 
ciple, to be called release har- 
ness. 

C. Smith, of Piccadilly, supers 
fine colour manufacturer ; for im- 
provements in the method of 
making- up superfine oil and water- 
colours for drawing. * 

R. Salmon, esq. of Woburn 
Beds, and Wm. Warrd, of Clie- 
nies, Bucks, engineer ; for sundry 
. apparatus, for cooling worts* &c. 

J : Gregory, of Pbplar, ship* 
wright ; for -a fire-escape ladder; 
&c. 

Wnu Hazledine, of Shrews- 
bury, iron«*founder. ; for a method 
of casting certain kinds of cast* 
iron vessels. 

J. Roberts , jun. of Llanelly,* 
merchant ; 
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merchant ; for apparatus for pre- 
venting stage-coaches from over-r 
turning. 

T. C. Cherry , of Croydon, 
veterinary surgeon; for a box, 
case, or frame-forge applicable 
to. shipping* 

Jos* Hill > of Paulton, gentle-, 
man ; for a- machine for cure of 
smoky chimni.es* 

J. Fox, jun. of Plymouth, rec- 
tifier ; for a method of diminishing* 
the loss of ardent spirits and 
other fluids during the process of 
distillation. 

M. Thomas , of GreenbilTsr. 
ret\ts, engineer ; for an improved 
plough. 

J. Simpson , of Edinburgh esq* ; 
for a method of conveying gaa> 
used for illumination to. the 
burners, and at the same time to 
suspend the burners. 

U* 1 Embank, of London, mer- 
chant; for machinery for cleaning 
rough rice. 

R> Willis* of Upper Norton- 
atreet, gent. ; for an improve- 
ment upon the pedal harp. 

E . Heard, of Brighton, chemist;, 
for a method of hardening and 
improving tallow. 

J. Simpson , of Birmingham, 
plater ; for a method of con- 
structing spring hooks for coach 
harness. 

12. Blakemore, of MillingrHfith. 
works, and J. James , of Lower- 
Redbrook ; for amorphous metal 
plates, and likewise a method of 
crystallizing, or rendering crys- 
tafiizable the surface of tin, iron, 
or copper plates. 

J . Turner , of Birmingham, 
button-maker ; for improvements 
in the plating of copper or 
brass. 
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M. Qrrnrod , of Manchester, 
oaUc^printer ; for a& improve- 
ment in rollers for calico-print* 
ing. 

«/• W- Phipsop, of Birming- 
ham ; fbr an improvement in gas- 
pipes. 

T, Wilcox , of Bristol ; for a 
pneumatic stove for warming 
houses. 

U. Haddock , of Mile End; for* 
a method of producing coal-gas. 

W. Sawbridge , of Coventry ; 
for improvements on, engine-, 
loom* for weaving figured rib- 
bons. 

H. Booth , of Liverpool ; for a 
method of propelling boats. 

J* Launder* of Walcot ; for ma- 
chines for preparing hemp, flax* 
and other fibrous vegetable sub- 
stances. 

J. Mason , of Birmingham ; for 
a method of working the oars or 
paddies of boats and ships* 

D. Gordon , of Edinburgh ; for 
moveable gas-lights. 

- Zv Barralt , of Windmill-street ; 
for an invention for curing, 
sweeping, ventilating and extin- 
guishing chipmies. 

J. Hollingrahe , of Manchester ; 
for applying a method of casting 
metallic substances in various 
forms, with improved closeness. 

T. Cooper , of Weston-by-Wee- 
don; for improvements on ma- 
chines or ploughs for under r 
draining la^nd. 

G. Atkins , of Homsey-road; 
for an instrument for ascertaining 
the variation of the cdmpass. 

W.Rutt , of Shackle well, printer 
and stereotype founder ; tor im- 
provements in printing machines. 

T \ Barry , of Plough-court; 
for his improved appurtenances 
# for 
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for distillation, evaporation, ex- 
siccation, and for the preparation 
of colours. 

W. Gddart , J. Servant and «/. 
Howgate, of Le$ds; for improve- 
ments in the manner of heating 
dry houses, &c. 

C. Attooood, of Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars ; for a mode of ma- 
nufacturing mineral and vegetable 
alkali. 

J. Lewis , W. Lewis and W. 
Davis , of Brinscomb ; for im- 
proved application of pointed 
wires for raising the pile of wool- 
len and other cloths. The same 
for improved application of me- 
chanic powers to laying, smooth- 
ing and polishing the pile of wool- 
len or other cloth. 

J. Nedson , of Linlithgow ; for 
discovery of vegetable substances 
not hitherto used by tanners and 
leather dressers, and of vegetable 
substances not hitherto used by 
dyers. 

W. Brunton , of Birmingham ; 
for improvements in steam-en- 
gines and their furnaces, by which 
a saving in fuel is effected. 

JV. Conne> of St. Mary-le- Strand, 
glass-engraver; for an improve- 
ment applicable to lamps for do- 
mestic purposes. 

J. Scheffer , of Blackfriars-road; 
for a machine for writing, termed 
the pennographic instrument. 

Jr. Goody of Bridport-harbour, 
ship-builder ; for an improvement 


in tanning hides and skins, and 
barking or colouring nets, sail# 
and other articles, by the applica- 
tion of materials not before used 
for that puipose. 

J. Heady of Lower Brook- 
street, esq. ; for a machine to as- 
certain the difference of ships’ 
draught of water forward and aft r 
at sea or in harbour. 

H. Tritton, ofClapham, esq.; 
for an improved filtering appa- 
ratus. 

J. Thompson, manufacturer of 
iron and coal-miner; for a new 
method of extracting iron from 
ore. « 

Baron C. P. de Thierry , of 
Bath Hampton; for a bit for 
coach and Dridle horses, called 
the humane safety-bit. 

J. Baynes, of Leeds, cutler; 
for machinery to be attached to 
carriages for giving them motion 
by manual labour or other suit- 
able power. 

JV. Bainbridge, of Holborn, 
musician; for improvements in 
the double and single flageolet, 
or English flute. 

C. Hilton, of Darwen, Lan- 
cashire, bleacher ; for his process 
for improving and finishing ma- 
nufactured piece-goods. 

A . R. Strutt, of Mackeney, 
Derbyshire, cotton-spinner; for 
improvements in the construction 
of locks and latches. 
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Table of the Number of Bankruptcies in England, front December 
20, 18X8, to December 20, 1819, inclusive. 


Jan. 

Feb. 



May. 

June. 

86 ' 

134 

124 

132 

178 

167 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

144 

78 

91 

17 

165 

129 


Total 1499. — Increased from the last year, 531 


Average prices cf CORN per Quarter , in England and Wales . 

1819. 


Wheat 
s. d . 
Jan. 79 6 
Feb. 80 5 
Mar. 79 S 
April. 74 7 
May. 72 8 
June. 68 9 
July. 75 
Aug. 75 2 
Sept. 71 11 
Oct. 66 8 
Nov. 68 2 
Dec. 65 10 


Rye. 

a. 

59 0 
59 2 
56 11 
52 11 
50 6 
46 6 
48 2 
45 4 
44 5 
43 6 
43 0 
42 6 


Barley. 
s. d. 
63 11 
63 9 
59 4 
51 6 
44 7 
40 0 
41 0 
40 2 
89 2 

38 3 

39 2 
37 1 


Oats. 
s. d. 
35 9 
34 4 
33 7 
31 0 
29 5 
27 6 

27 10 

28 6 
27 1 
25 4 
25 11 
25 2 


Beans. 
s. d. 
70 9 
68 11 
66 0 
57 4 
53 5 
50 10 
50 4 
50 3 

48 5 

47 5 

49 4 

48 2 


Average of the Year . 

73 2 | 49 4 | 46 6 | 29 34 | 55 1 


Quantity of PORTER braved by the eleven first Porter Braveries 
in London 9 for the Year ending July 5, 1819. 


Barclay, Perkins and Co • 320,090 

Truman, Hartbury, Buxton and Co..... 210,967 

Andrew, Reid, and Co 183,675 

Whitbread and Co... 181,844 

Combe, Delafield and Co......... 133,008 

Henry Meux and Co 111,138 

Calvert and Co 99,286 

Goodwyn and Co 63,377 

Elliott and Co 53,111 

Taylor 53,10* 

Cocks and Campbell 26,035 

X 2 METEOR- 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 
for the Year 1819 . 


month. 

BAROMETER. 1 


HAT#; 

MAX. 

* MIN. 

MAX. 

MIN. 

January 

80.06 

29.25 

53 

22 

1.22 

February 

80.12 

29.01 

51 

18 

2.16 

March 

30.34* 

28.0& 

59 

23 

2.03 

April •••.. 

30.02 

29.08 

68 

29 

2.28 

May 

80.17 

29.04. 

T3 

25 

1.91 


80.19 

29.69 

t8 

42 

3.44 


80.21 

29.27 

86 

42 

1.45 

August 

30.82 

29.02 

86 

43 

0.41 

September 

30.05 

29.06 

8$ 

S3 

2.58 

October 

80.03 

29i08 

77 

22 

2jQ9 . 

November 

30.16 

29.18 

53 

Y1 

2.12 

December •-.•••• 

30.23 

29.03 

56 

10 

2A5 


30.28 

29.84 


sai 

2436 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS, 


REPORT OP Y I* E COMMISSIONERS 
APPOINT E*> FOR jDMttJIRJN? 
LNTQ THE MODE OP PREVENT?- 
1)10 THE FCMVOERY OP BANK 
NOTES. 

To his Royctl Highness George 
Prince of Wales, Regent of die 
United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland • 

In obedience to the directions 
contained in bis majesty's com- 
mission, we proceeded* in the 
Jotter end of the month of July 
Jaat, to consider the important 
«ubiect referred to us* 

Our attention was first directed 
to tbe proposals for improvement 
in ^tbe form of the notes issued 
<by the Bank of England; and it 
>being known that many plans had 
(been submitted to that body 
which they had not thought it 
expedient to adopt, we felt it 
(proper, m the first instance, to 
-obtain correct information upon 
tthis point; and we therefore re- 
quested die court of directors to 
Juroish us with an account of 
cuch plans* They did accordingly 
'furnish us, without delay, with a 
.detailed account of 108 projects, 
regularly classed and arranged; 
-together with the correspondence 
■respecting them, a statement of 
the trials to which they had beta 


-f objected, and specimens of the 
proposed originals and of the imi- 
tations executed by order of tljie 
Bank. They also laid before us 
about seventy * varieties of paper 
made at their manufactory ip ex- 
periments for its improvement, in 
.which almost every alteration re- 
commended fpr adoption had been 
tried, and, in some instances, an- 
ticipated by their own manufac- 
turer. 

We have also received and 
answered communications from 
about seventy individuals, which 
have been arranged and consi- 
dered; and, in some cases, a per- 
sonal interview has been request- 
ed, and held. Several of these 
persons had been previously in 
communication with the Bank ; 
and we find that in the instance 
of some projects of superior pro- 
mise, the directors had furnished 
to thp proposers the pecuniary 
means of carrying their ideas into 
effect. We have likewise sought 
and obtained information as to 
the state of the paper currency 
in other countries ; but this has 
proved of very little importance, 
with reference to tbe object of 
our present inquiry* From Ame- 
rica, which affords the closest pa- 
rallel to the state of England in 
this particular, no ofEcuu return 

has 
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has yet been received, but we 
have reason to think that in se- 
veral parts of the United States, 
the crime of forgery is prevalent, 
and that great efforts are now 
making to give to the notes such 
a character as may baffle the skill 
of the American forger. Speci- 
mens of these improved notes 
have been communicated to us 
by the agent of the American 
patentee, and have received our 
particular attention with regard 
to the practicability of adopting 
the invention, in whole or in 
part, so as to present a barrier to 
the art and skill of the forger in 
this country. 

Upon the general subject of 
the extent of forgery, we do not 
think it necessary to recapitulate 
statements which are already be- 
fore parliament and the public. 
It appeared to us however proper 
to obtain more particular infor- 
mation as to the course which has 
been hitherto pursued by the 
Bank, both witn respect to the 
prevention and with respect to 
the detection and punishment of 
the crime. Upon the former of 
these points, we have received 
from the directors, in addition to 
the account before alluded to, 
clear and circumstantial details. 
And it is but common justice to 
those gentlemen to state, that in 
every instance our inquiries have 
been met by them in the most 
prompt and satisfactory manner, 
and every sort of useful informa- 
tion readily furnished. We feel 
it also proper to add our opinion, 
formed after an examination 
of all the projects which have 
been formerly submitted to the 
Bank for a change in the form of 
their notes, that no one of these 


could have been adopted with 
such a prospect of solid advan- 
tage to the public, as would com- 
pensate the evils necessarily at- 
tendant upon a change. 

The invention to which we 
refer in the latter part of this re- 
port, and on which our attention 
is now principally engaged, was 
laid before the directors a short 
time previous to the issuing of 
his majesty’s commission, ana so 
far entertained by them, that they 
advanced a large sum of money 
to the author. The chief merit 
of this invention consisting in the 
extreme accuracy of the machi- 
nery requisite; time and appli- 
cation are necessary to bring it 
to such a state of perfection as 
appears likely to answer the pur- 
pose desired. 

Upon the latter of the two 
points above referred to, we have 
received from the chief inspector 
and chief investigator at the Bank, 
and also from the solicitor, ac- 
counts of the course pursued in 
their respective departments. For 
which purpose, we requested the 
personal attendance of each of 
those officers, and entered into 
such an examination of them, as 
appeared to us to be calculated to 
produce the necessary informa- 
tion. We have also been furnished 
by the Bank with the means of 
judging of the actual state of foru 
gery, and of that degree of skill 
which appears sufficient to de- 
ceive the public, by the exami- 
nation of forged notes of various 
kinds ; and even of the tools and 
instruments used by one forger , 
which were taken upon him. 

Whilst it is painful to observe 
the degree of talent thus per- 
verted, it. is at the same time to 

be 
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be remarked, that in many in* 
stances the public suffer them- 
selves to be deceived by very 
miserable imitations ; and it is to 
be feared that a similar careless- 
ness would very much lessen the 
good effects to be derived from 
the employment of superior skill 
and workmanship in the formation 
of a new note. Another fact ap- 
pears proper to be noticed here, 
as forming an important ingre- 
dient in the consideration of any 
proposed plan. The issue of small 
notes by tne bank is necessarily 
very uncertain and irregular in 
its amount. We find, that to 
keep up the usual supply, not 
less than fifty plates are requisite; 
and it is considered proper to 
have a much larger number in a 
state of preparation. And as it 
is obviously necessary to preserve, 
as much as possible, identity in 
the notes, this circumstance 
alone precludes the application 
for this purpose of many inge- 
nious plans, even if there did not 
exist other insuperable objections 
to them. 

Resulting from the above state- 
ments and examinations, some 
general observations have oc- 
curred to us, which appear proper 
to be introduced in this stage of 
the Report. 

It has been very commonly 
imagined, that, in consequence 
of tne simplicity of execution in 
the present bank notes, the actual 
forgery of them was very gene- 
rally and extensively practised, 
and that often by persons without 
money or talent; and this idea 
has formed the basis of much of 
the reasoning used by many of 
the projectors, whose plans have 
been under our view. The re- 


verse of this we believe to be the 
fact; and from the information 
before us, we feel ourselves war- 
ranted in stating our opinion, 
that the great quantity of forged 
small notes which have lately 
been found in circulation, have 
all issued from a very few plates 
only ; and that the fabrication of 
them is chiefly confined to one 
particular part of the country, 
and carried on by men of skill 
and experience, and possessed of 
a very considerable command of 
capital. Upon a cursory obser- 
vation, it appeared remarkable 
that whilst so many utterers are 
constantly brought to justice, the 
actual forger should very rarely 
indeed be detected. But further 
investigation has led us to think, 
that this fact may be accounted 
for; and without entering into 
details, which upon this point it 
is better to avoid, we think that 
it results naturally from the la- 
mentable perfection of system to 
which this fraudulent traffic has 
been brought ; and we have seen 
no reason to doubt that the direc- 
tors of the Bank and their offi- 
cers have used every exertion in 
their power to bring the actual 
forgers to justice, though unfor- 
tunately without success, except 
in very few instances. We cannot 
refrain however from adding to this 
statement, our opinion, that there 
must be some culpable remissness 
in the local police of those dis- 
tricts within which the actual 
fabricators of bank notes are 
more than suspected to reside, 
and to carry on their trade with 
impunity. And before we quit 
this part of the subject, we wish 
to suggest for the consideration 
of those, by whose judgment such 
a ques- 
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* question ttmy be properly de- 
eded, whether it might not be 
expedient to offer a very large 
reward for the apprehension and 
eonviction of a person actually 
engaged in forging bank notes. 
We are aware of the objections 
Which exist against the systeimof 
pecuniary rewards, and are fully 
impressed with a sense of the 
evils that may arise from a too 
general adoption of it. But the 
circumstanced under which the 
crime of forgery exists in this 
country are peculiar ; and it ap- 
pears to us hardly possible that 
those evils which might be anti- 
cipated from the offer of a reward 
in the case of some other crimes, 
could follow from such an offer 
m this case; and knowing how 
many individuals must be saved 
from punishment by the convic- 
tion of one actual forger, we ven- 
ture to recommend the adoption 
of this measure, to be concurrent 
With such an improvement in the 
form of the note as we hope to 
See effected. 

Having been furnished with 
such information as was within 
Our reach relative to the subject 
of our inquiry, we in the next 
place proceeded to examine more 
m detail the several projects sub- 
mitted to us. In pursuing this 
examination, we have not in- 
dulged the vain expectation of 
finding any plan for a Bank note 
Which shall not be imitable by the 
Weill of English artists, ana we 
have considered that it would be 
utterly unsafe to rely for security 
atgainst forgery, upon the employ- 
trient of any process the chief 
tnerit of Which was to consist in 
i(S being kept secret; of which 
several nave been communicated 


to us. Out object has been to 
select some plan, of which the 
process, when the principles of 
it are understood and the ma- 
chinery and implements provided) 
should be simple enough to be 
applied without interruption to 
the extended operations of the 
Bank; and should at the same 
time comprise so much of supe- 
rior art, as may oppose the great- 
est possible difficulties to the at- 
tempts of the forger, and may 
present such points of accuracy 
and excellence in workmanship 
to the eye of any individual using 
ordinary caution, as shall enable 
him to detect a fraud by observ- 
ing the absence of those points in 
a fabricated note. In the mass 
of the schemes before us, there 
are, of course, very various de- 
grees of merit; and we endea- 
voured to class them as well as 
circumstances would permit. 
FVom a very large portion of 
them it was obvious, upon a 
first inspection, that no beneficial 
result could be expected. Of 
the whole number, we find about 
twelve of superior skill and inge- 
nuity, but anticipated by others 
of higher merit ; or merely inge- 
nious, but inapplicable in prac- 
tice. And we consider nine others 
to be either of such originality or 
ingenious combination of existing 
taeans as to have required our 
mote particular attention; and 
With respect to these, much con- 
sideration has been had, and in 
some instances, improvements 
and experiments suggested and 
tried. 

We have not considered as 
decisive against the merit of any 
particular plan, the single fact, 
that it may be imitated by supe- 
rior 
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rior art and expensive means. 
But when we have found, in the 
case of specimens submitted to 
us, apparently of great excel- 
lence and the result of a combi- 
nation of talent or machinery, 
that a very good imitation has 
been produced in a short time, 
without any peculiar expense, 
and by the application of means 
only which are within the reach 
of very many artists and engra- 
vers in England; and when we 
reflect, to how very few hands 
the business of forgery appears 
to be at present confined, we 
cannot doubt that in the event of 
bank-notes being formed from 
any of such specimens, an equal 
number at least of persons would 
very soon indeed be found capa- 
ble of fabricating those notes to a 
considerable extent, and with a 
degree of skill quite sufficient to 
deceive the public. Another con- 
sideration has also had weight in 
inducing us to hesitate much be- 
fore we venture to recommend 
any specific plan. The adoption 
of any new form of note present- 
ing peculiar and characteristic 
marks, but the imitation of which 
we could not confidently feel to 
be extremely difficult, would not 
only not do good, but would pro- 
duce much evil ; and would in- 
duce a false security, by accus- 
toming the public to rely upon 
the appearance of such marks and 
peculiar character, rather than 
upon a cautious and general ob- 
servation of the whole note. 

Our remarks, however, as to 
imitation, do not apply to all the 
specimens which have been of- 
fered to us. There are a few of 
singular and superior merit, pro- 
duced by means which it is very 


improbable should ever come 
within the reach of any single 
forger, and the imitation of which, 
except by those means, appears 
in a nigh degree difficult. 

Safety, or rather comparative 
safety, is to be sought, to a cer- 
tain extent, in a combination of ' 
excellence ki various particulars; 
but chiefly, as we conceive, in 
the application of a principle be- 
yond the reach of the art of the 
copper-plate engraver, which in 
its different processes is possessed 
of the most formidable power of 
imitation. One plan, before al- 
luded to as apparently affording 
this advantage, has been, with 
the most liberal assistance from 
the Bank, for some time past in a 
■course of trial for its greater per- 
fection, and with a view to com- 
bination with other improve- 
ments, satisfactory experiments 
of which have already been ef- 
fected. The result, if our ex- 
pectations be not disappointed, 
will afford a specimen of great in- 
genuity in the fabric of the paper, 
of great excellence in the work- 
manship, and of a very peculiar 
invention and difficult machinery 
in the art of printing. We confi- 
dently hope, that no long time 
will elapse before we are enabled 
to lay before your royal highness 
that result; and we have every 
reason to know, that the Bank 
directors are seriously anxious to 
adopt any plan which shall be 
found, after patient examination, 
to be worthy df adoption. In the 
mean time, we have thought it 
right not to delay informing your 
royal highness of the course of 
our proceedings. The invest iga- 
tion in which we have been en- 
gaged, has strengthened rather 

than 
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than removed our feeling of the 
difficulties with which the whole 
subject is surrounded. We do 
not wish to represent those diffi- 
culties as precluding the propriety 
of an attempt to remove the exist- 
ing evils, by a change in the form 
of the notes issued by the Bank 
of England ; but we do feel them 
to be such as make it imperative 
upon those with whom the respon- 
sibility rests, to be fully satisfied 
that they shall produce an im- 
provement before they venture to * 
effect a change. 

All which is humbly submitted 
to your royal highness's consider- 
ation* and judgment. 

Jos. Banks. 

William Congreve. 

William Courtenay. 

Davies Gilbert. 

Jer. Harman. 

W. H. Wollaston. 

Charles Hatchett. 
Soho-gquare, Jan. 15, 1819. 


COLONISTS TO THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE. 

Official Circular . 

Downing-street, London, 1819. 

I have to acquaint you in re- 
ply to your letter of the , 

that the following are the condi- 
tions under which it is proposed 
to give encouragement to emi- 
gration to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The sufferings to which many 
individuals have been exposed, 
who have emigrated to his Ma- 
jesty^ foreign possessions un^ 
connected and unprovided with 
any capital, or even the means of 
support, having been very afflict- 
ing to themselves and equally 


burthensome to the colonies to 
which they have proceeded, the 
government have determined to 
confine the application of the 
money recently voted by address 
in the House of Commons, to 
those persons who, possessing the 
means, will engage to carry out, 
at the least, ten able-bodied indi- 
viduals above 18 years of age, 
with or without families, the go- 
vernment always reserving to it- 
self the right of selecting from 
the several offers made to them 
those which may prove, upon 
examination, to be most eligible. 

In order to give some security 
to the government, that the per- 
sons undertaking to make these 
establishments have the means of 
doing so, every person engaging 
to take out the above-mentioned 
number of persons or families 
shall deposit at the rate of 10/, 
(to be repaid as hereinafter men- 
tioned) for every family so taken 
out, provided that the family 
does not consist of more than one 
man, one woman, and two chil- 
dren under 14 years of age. All 
children above the number of two 
will be to be paid for, in addition 
to the deposit above-mentioned, 
in the proportion of 5/. for every 
two children under 14 years of 
age, and 5/. for every person be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18. 

In consideration of this deposit, 
a passage shall be provided at the 
expense of government for the 
settlers, who shall also be vic- 
tualled from the time of their 
embarkation until the time of 
their landing in the colony. 

A grant of land, under the 
conditions hereafter specified, 
shall be made to him at the rate 
of 10(1 acres for every such per- 
son 
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son or faipify whom he so takes 
out; one-third of the sum ad- 
vanced to government on the 
outset shall be repaid on landing, 
when the victualling at the ex- 
pense of government shall cease. 
A further proportion of one-third 
shall be repaid, as soon as it shall 
be certified to the governor of the 
colony that the settlers under the 
direction of the person taking 
them out are actually located 
upon the land assigned to them ; 
and the remainder at the expira- 
tion of three months from the 
date of their location. 

If any parishes in which there 
may be a redundancy of popula- 
tion shall unite in selecting an 
intelligent individual to proceed 
to the Cape, with settlers under 
his direction, not less in number 
and of the description above- 
mentioned, and shall advance 
money in the proportion above- 
mentioned, the government will 
grant land to such an individual 
at the rate of 100 acres for every 
head of a family, leaving the 
parish at liberty to make such 
conditions with the individual, or 
the settlers, as may be calculated 
to prevent the parish becoming 
again chargeable with the main- 
tenance of such settlers, in the 
event of their return to this 
country. 

But no offers of this kind will 
bq accepted, unless it shall be 
clear that the persons proposing 
to become settlers shall have dis- 
tinctly given their consent, and 
the head of each family is not in- 
firm or incapable of work. 

It is further proposed, that in 
any case in which one hundred 
families proceed together, and 
apply for leave to carry out with 


them a minister of their own per* 
suasion, government will, upon 
their being actually located, as- 
sign a salary to the minister whom 
they may have selected to ac- 
company them, if he shall be ap- 
proved by the secretary of state. 

The lands will be granted at a 
quit rent to be fixed, which rent, 
however, will be remitted for the 
first 10 years ; and at the expira- 
tion of three years (during which 
the party and a number of fami- 
lies, in the proportion of one for 
every hundred acres, must have 
resided on the estate) the land 
shall be measured at the expense 
of government, and the holder 
shall obtain, without fee, his title 
thereto, on a perpetual quit rent, 
not exceeding in any case 2/. 
sterling for every 100 acres ; sub- 
ject, however, to this clause be- 
yond the usual reservations* — 
that the land shall become for- 
feited to government, in case the 
party shall abandon the estate, or 
not bring it into cultivation within 
a given number of years. I am, 
your most obedient humble ser- 
vant. 


First Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to consider the sub- 
jects of Weights and Measures . 

. May it please your Royal High- 
ness, 

We, the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by your Royal Highness 

♦The usual reservations are 
the right of the crown to mines 
of precious stones, of gold and 
silver, and to make such roads as 
may be necessary for the conve- 
nience of the colony. _ . . 
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for die purpose of considering 
how far it may be practicable a ad 
advisable to establish within his 
Majesty’s dominions a more uni- 
form system of weights and mea- 
sures, having obtained such in- 
formation as we have been able 
to coBect, beg leave to submit 
with all humility the first results 
of our deliberations. 

1. We have procured, for the 
better consideration of the sub- 
ject referred to us, an abstract of 
all the statutes relating to weights 
and measures which have been 
passed in the United Kingdoms 
from the earliest times ; and we 
have obtained from the country 
reports, lately published by the 
Board of Agriculture, and from 
various other sources, a large mass 
of information respecting the 
present state of the customary 
measures employed in different 
parts of the United Kingdom. 
We have also examined the 
standard measures of capacity 
kept in the Exchequer, and we 
have inquired into the state of the 
standards of length of the highest 
authority. Upon a deliberate 
consideration of the whole of the 
system at present existing, we are 
impressed with a sense of the 
^re&t difficulty of effecting any 
radical changes, to so consider- 
able an extent as might in some 
respects be desirable ; and we 
therefore wish to proceed with 
great caution in the suggestions 
which we shall venture to pro- 
pose. 

2. With respect to the actual 
magnitude of the standards of 
length, it does not appear to us 
that there can be any sufficient 
reason for altering those which 
are at presentgenerally employed. 


AGISTER, 1819. 

There is no practical advantage 
in having a quantity commeosur- 
able to any original quantity ex- 
isting, or which may be imagined 
to exist, in nature, except as af- 
fording some little encourage- 
ment to its common adoption by 
neighbouring nations. But it la 
scarcely possible that the de- 
parture from a standard once 
universally established in a great 
country, snould not produce much 
more labour and inconvenience 
in its internal relations than k 
could ever be expected to save in 
the operations of foreign com- 
merce and correspondence, which 
always are, and always must be, 
conducted by persons, to whom 
the difficulty of calculation in 
comparatively inconsiderable, and 
who are also remunerated for 
their trouble, either by the profits 
of their commercial concerns or 
by the credit of their scientific 
acquirements. 

3. The subdivisions of weights 
and measures at present employed 
in this country, appear to be far 
more convenient for practical 
proposes than the decimal scale, 
which might perhaps be preferred 
by some persons for making cal- 
culations with quantities already 
determined. But the power of 
expressing a third, a fourth and 
a sixth of a foot in inches, with- 
out a fraction, is a peculiar ad- 
vantage in the duodecimal scale, 
and for the operations of weigh- 
ing and of measuring capacities, 
the continual division by 2 ren- 
ders it practicable to make up 
any given quantity with the 
smallest possible number of stand- 
ard weights or measures, and is 
Tar preferable in this respect to 
•any decimal scale. We would 
therefore 
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therefore recommend, that all the 
multiples and subdivisions of the 
standard to be adopted should 
retain the same relative propor- 
tions to each other as are at pre- 
sent in general use. 

4. The most authentic stand- 
ards of length which are now in 
existence being found, upon a 
minute examination, to vary in a 
very slight degree from each 
other, although either of them 
might be preferred without any 
difference that would become sen- 
sible in common cases, we beg 
leave to recommend, for the legal 
determination of the standard 
yard, that which was employed 
oy general Roy in the measure- 
ment of a base on Hounslow- 
heath, as a foundation for the tri- 

Seen carried on by the ordnance 
throughout the country, and a 
duplicate of which will probably 
be laid down, on a standard scale, 
by the committee of the Royal 
Society appointed for assisting 
the astronomer royal in the deter- 
mination of the length of the 
pendulum; the temperature be- 
ing supposed to be 62 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, when the scale is em- 
ployed. % 

6. We propose also, upon the 
authority or the experiments 
made by the committee of the 
Royal Society, that it ehould be 
declared, for the purpose of iden- 
tifying or recovering die length 
of this standard, in case that k 
should ever be lost Or impaired, 
that the length of a pendulum vi- 
Jrtmtfag seconds of mean solar 
time £a London, on the level of 
the sea, and in a vacuum, is 
39.1S72 inches of this scale; and 
that the length of the metre em- 


ployed in France, as the ten-mil- 
lionth part of the quadrantal arc 
of the meridian, has been found 
equal to 39.3694 inches. 

6. The definitions of measures 
of capacity are obviously capable 
of being immediately deduced 
from their relations to measures 
pf length ; but since the readiest 
practical method of ascertaining 
the magnitude of any measure of 
capacity is to weigh the quantity 
of water which it is capable of 
containing, it would, iu our opi- 
nion, be advisable in this instance 
to invert the more natural order 
of proceeding, and to define the 
measures of capacity rather from 
the weight of the water they are 
capable of containing, than from 
their solid contents in space. It 
will therefore be convenient to 
begin with the definition of the 
standard of weight, by declaring, 
that 19 cubic inches of distilled 
water, at the temperature of 50 
degrees, must weigh exactly 10 
ounces of troy, or 4,800 grains; 
and that 7,000 such grains make 
a pound avoirdupois ; supposing, 
however, the cubic inches to re- 
late to the measure of a portion of 
brass, adjusted by a standard 
scale of brass. This definition is 
deduced from some very accurate 
experiments of the late sir George 
Shuckburgh on the weights and 
measures of Great Britain; but 
we propose at a future period to 
repeat such of them as appear to 
be the most important. 

7. The definitions thus esta- 
blished are Hot calculated to 
troduce any variation from the 
existing standards of length and 
of weight, which may be consi- 
dered as already sufficiently wefl 
ascertained. But, with respect 

to 
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to the measures of capacity, it ap- 
pears, that the legal standards of 
the highest authority are consider- 
ably at variance with each other : 
the standard gallon, quart and 
pint of queen Elizabeth, which are 
kept in tne Exchequer, havingbeen 
also apparently employed, almost 
indiscriminately, for adjusting the 
measures both of corn and beer ; 
between which, however, a dif- 
ference has gradually, and as it 
may be supposed unintentionally, 
crept into the practice of the Ex- 
cise ; the ale gallon being under- 
stood to contain about per 
cent more than the corn gallon, 
though we do not find any parti- 
cular act of parliament in which 
this excess is expressly recog- 
nized. We think it right to pro- 
pose, that these measures should 
again be reduced to their original 
equality ; and at the same time, 
on account of the great conve- 
nience which would be derived 
from the facility of determining 
a gallon and its parts by the oper- 
ation of weighing a certain quan- 
tity of water, amounting to an 
entire number of pounds and 
ounces without fractions, we ven- 
ture strongly to recommend, that 
the standard ale and corn gallon 
should contain exactly 10 pounds 
avoirdupois of distilled water, 
at 62° of Fahrenheit, being nearly 
equal to 277.2 cubic inches, and 
agreeing with the standard pint 
in the Exchequer, which is found 
to contain exactly 20 ounces of 
water. 

8. We presume that very little 
inconvenience would be felt by 
the public from the introduction 
of this gallon, in the place of the 
customary ale gallon of 282 cubic 


inches, and of the Winchester 
corn gallon, directed by a statute 
of king William to contain 269, 
and by some later statutes esti- 
mated at 272^ cubic inches ; es- 
pecially when it is considered 
that the standards by which the 
quart and pint beer measures 
used in London are habitually 
adjusted, do not at present differ 
in a sensible degree from the 
standard proposed to be rendered 
general. We apprehend also, 
that the slight excess of the new 
bushel above the common com 
measure, would be of less im- 
portance, as the customary mea- 
sures employed in different parts 
of Great Britain are almost uni- 
versally larger than the legal Win- 
chester bushel. 

9. Upon the question of the 
propriety of abolishing altogether 
the U6e of the wine gallon, and 
establishing the new gallon of 10 
pounds as the only standard for 
all purposes, we have not yet 
been able to obtain sufficient 
grounds for coming to a conclu- 
sive determination ; we can only 
suggest, that there would be a 
manifest advantage in the identi- 
fication of all measures of the 
same name, provided that the 
change could be made without 
practical inconvenience : but how 
far the inconvenience might be 
more felt thaa the advantage, 
we must leave to the wisdom of 
his majesty’s government to de- 
cide. 

10. In the mean time it may 
be adviseable to take into consi- 
deration die present state of the 
numerous and complicated laws 
which have been enacted at va- 
rious times for the regulation of 
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the weights and measures em- 
ployed in commerce ; and the ab- 
stract of these laws, which we 
have prepared, will be found in 
the Appendix (B) of this Report. 
We must, however, reserve fora 
future occasion the information 
which we have procured respect- 
ing the customary weights and 
measures of the different counties, 
as we have not yet been able to 
reduce our abstract into the most 
convenient form for affording a 
connected view of this branch of 
the subject referred to us. 

(Signed) Jos. Banks. 

George Clerk. 

Davies Gilbert. 

Wm.H. Wollaston. 

Thomas Young. 

Henry Kater. 
Soho-square, June 24, 1819. 


Extracts from the Report 

of the Committee on the 

Poor Laws. 

The farther consideration of 
the Laws for the Relief of the 
Poor, and of the practical appli- 
cation of them, has tended to 
confirm, in the opinion of your 
committee, the correctness of 
that view of the subject which 
was taken by the committee in 
the year 1817, and the soundness 
of the principles which were then 
stated in their Report; to that 
document, therefore, your com- 
mittee would rather refer, than 
repeat a detailed statement of the* 
evil which must be necessarily 
inherent in any system which un- 
dertakes to provide for the indi- 
gent by a compulsory contribu- 
tion from the funds accumulated 
by the industry of others, and of 


the aggravation of that evil by a 
lax or mistaken execution of the 
law. The consideration that up- 
wards of two centuries had elapsed 
since the system was established, 
that it had operated in the mean 
time, and latterly with augmented 
force, upon the habits, the pur- 
suits, the feelings, and the social 
economy, of a large class of the 
community, induced that com- 
mittee to attempt to correct, in 
the first instance, the administra- 
tion of the law ; and to consider 
such means as might, by their 
gradual operation, effect a transi- 
tion to a better order of things, 
and revive those habits of indus- 
try and frugality which a reliance 
upon an indiscriminate parish 
support must necessarily impair. 
They consequently recommended 
to the House, and the legislature 
has since enacted, various provi- 
sions for the better administra- 
tion of this system. Regulations 
have been prescribed for the con- 
duct of parish vestries, with a 
view of securing a more efficient » 
control over that expenditure 
which is become so large in its 
amount as to require the vigilant 
attention of those most interested 
in the welfare of the parish ; a 
weight, therefore, has been given 
to the persons rated, propor- 
tioned in some degree to the mag- 
nitude of their respective contri- 
butions. 

In populous places, however, 
the numbers of which that body 
is composed, being too great for 
the convenient discharge of com- 
plicated and detailed business, 
power has been given to the ves- 
try at large of choosing a select 
body, on whom new authority is 
conferred, and under whose di- 
rection 
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rection the officers of the parish 
are to act in the management and 
relief of the poor- Their proceed- 
ings and orders are moreover not 
subject to the control of a single 
magistrate. It has been also spe- 
cially enjoined, that both the se- 
lect vestry and magistrates, in 
determining the nature and quan- 
tity of relief required in particu- 
lar cases, shall take into their 
consideration the character and 
conduct of the applicant, in order 
that the same measure of relief 
may not be extended to the wants 
arising from unavoidable misfor- 
tune on jthe one hand, and from 
idleness and extravagance on the 
other; it being important that 
the express • words of the law 
should leave the duty of such dis- 
crimination no longer doubtful. 

It has been also provided, for 
the better execution of the office 
of overseer in particular cases, 
that the vestry may appoint an 
assistant or assistants, with an 
adequate salary. This provision 
arose from the inconvenience re- 
sulting from the office of overseer 
being annual, and the injustice of 
exteMuag beyond that period a 
burthen that often requires the 
unrequited sacrifice of nis whole 
time and private interests. But a 
person so selected, and remu- 
nerated for this task, may be re- 
quired to devote his whole time 
to the service of the parish, and 
jnoy be expected to become, from 
a continuance in office, accurate- 
ly acquainted with the duties he 
im to discharge. A more oor- 
«ct adherence to the law, and a 
uniformity in the system of ma- 
nagement, may therefore be an- 
ticipated from such an appoints- 
-meat, which, under annual of- 


ficers, without a select vestry, 
may well be wanting. 

To these provisions have been 
added others to guard against 
evasion in the payment of rates, 
and against the frauds of persons 
who seek to derive aid from the 
parish while they are in the re- 
ceipt of other means of subsist- 
ence. It having been found es- 
sential to make such provision 
against bestowing on one man 
the property of others, without 
that reason which alone can jus- 
tify such qn act ; the plea of ab- 
solute necessity. The advance of 
relief, by way of loan only, there 
is reason to hope will be found 
beneficial, by affording timely 
aid in some instances, and dis- 
couraging in others the applica- 
tions of those whose earnings have 
been improvidently and extrava- 
gantly wasted. 

The partial alteration of the 
law of settlement, as far as it re- 
spects the renting of tenements, 
which has also been effected, will 
undoubtedly have placed that 
part of the law on a more reason- 
able and simple footing ; and 
while it diminishes the endless 
litigation respecting the nature 
and valwe of the tenement, will 
no longer be an obstacle to the 
accommodation which may be 
afforded in some instances to a 
poor family, by renting the pas- 
turage of a cow, or some other 
temporary profit from the occu- 
pation of land. 

Other enactments of minor im- 
portance will be found in the Act 
of this session, which it is unne- 
cessary here to detail? but in ad- 
dition to these, there are some 
expedients which your committee 
are enabled to recommend, and 

which 
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which either do not absolute]^ qnenoes which hare arisen from 
require, or do not perhaps admit, this practice are most palpable* 
of any legislative injunction ; and most mischievous, and they 
such as establishing a prescribed are therefore peculiarly anxious 
form for keeping parochial ac- to recall the most serious atten- 
counts, and giving to them pe- tion of the House to this . con- 
riodicaJ publicity ; by which the struction which has been put 
amount of expenditure will be practically on this part of the 
seen under its proper head, and statute. 

any illegal or unnecessary dis- Pecuniary relief seems indis- 
bursements will be brought to putably to have been only con- 
light and corrected. Printing teinplated by this Act for “ the 
and distributing still more fire- lame, impotent, old, blind, and. 
quently, lists, which the vestry such other among them being 
is nowbound by law to make out, poor and not able to work, and 
of the names of all those who at also for putting out children to 
any time receive relief, and on be apprentices but the direc- 
what account, is a practice which tion to “ set to work all persons 
has prevailed lately in many po- having no means to maintain 
pulous parishes, and with the them, and using no ordinary or 
best effect. daily trade of life to get their 

By such provisions, and more living by,” has been acted upon 
especially by the establishment as if it were a clear authority for 
of select vestries and , assistant requiring the parish to find em- 
overseers, your committee are ployment for all who want it* 
sanguine in their hopes, that the The committee, in 1817, ques- 
mischief resulting rroin the re- tioned the soundness of this con- 
liance on parish support, may be struction in the following terms ; 
in some degree palliated, and that “ If the object of the statute was 
the loose and careless adminte- merely to set to hard labour such 
tretion of the law, by which it idle, wandering persons as might 
has been aggravated, will be es- be found m a state nearly ap- 
sentially corrected. proaching to that of vagrancy. 

But this is not all that your such an object might possibly be 
committee deem requisite to se- carried into effect with a fish hope 
cure the kingdom from the cala- of beneficial consequences; but 
mhies that must attend the conti- if Urn object of the statute was 
nued progress of this evil; and (as it is now interpreted) that 
they do not believe that such the state is to find work for all 
security can be obtained, as long who in the present and in all 
as by an erroneous construction, succeeding time may require it, 
as your committee believe, of your committee are of opinion, 
the act of Elizabeth, parishes are that this is a condition which it is 
supposed liable to be called upon not in the power of any law to 
to effect the impracticable pur- fulfil ; what number of persons 
pose of finding employment for can be employed in labour, 
all who may at any time require must depend absolutely upon the 
it; they believe the ill conse- amount of the funds, which alone 
Vol. LXI. Y are 
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are applicable to the maintenance 
of labour/’ 

The farther consideration and 
investigation *of this subject has 
confirmed their opinions ; for 
your . committee are not aware, 
that the courts of law have at 
any time construed the act ac-i 
cording to this practice ; indeed 
the decision referred to in the 
former Report, in which it 
was held that an order of main- 
tenance is not valid without it 
adjudges the party seeking relief 
to be impotent , leads to an oppo- 
site conclusion. If reference be 
had also to the authority of early 
writers, or to those who in mo- 
dern times have bestowed the 
most attention on this subject, 
the same, inference would follow, 
h**mbek which has been lately 
cited ibyfcn able anonymous au- 
thor, intituled “ A Description 
of England, by W. Harrison,” 
and which, as published in the 
Chronicles of Holingshed, is 
brought down to the year 1586 ; 
it is stated that “ the poor are 
divided >«ntO ; three sorts, so that 
«paor by impotency, as 
tha ■ fotheitess child, the aged, 
blind or lame, and the diseased 
person that is judged to be in- 
curable ; the second are poor by 
casualty, as the wounded soldier, 
the decayed householder, and the 
6ick person visited with grievous 
and painful diseases; the third 
consisteth of thriftless poor, as 
the rioter that hath consumed all, 
the vagabond that will abide no 
iwhere, but-ruaneth up and down 
drom place to place (as it were 
seeking work, and finaing none) ; 
and finally, the rogue, &c.” 

“ The two first sorts, that is 
to say, the poor, by impotency, 


and the poor by casualty, are* 
the true poor indeed, and for 
whom the word doth bind us to 
make some daily provision ; there 
is order taken throughout every 
parish in the realm that weekly 
collection shall be made for their 
help and sustentation ; but if 
they refuse to be supported by 
this benefit of the law, and will 
rather endeavour, by going to 
and fro, to maintain their idle 
trades, then they are parcel of 
the third sort, and so instead of 
courteous refreshing - at home, 
are often corrected with sharp 
execution, and whip of justice 
abroad.” 

Now this classification of the 
poor in the very age of Elizabeth, 
leads to the conclusion, that the 
persons designed by the terms, 
“ using no ordinary or daily trade 
of life to get their living by,” 
were, -as the committee of 1817 
supposed, that third class who 
are deemed “ thriftless poor, &c.” 
who it should seem were made to 
labour as long as they continued 
within their own parish, but if 
they left it, were subject to the 
severe penalties then inflicted on 
vagrancy ; and would now come 
within the provisions of the pre- 
sent vagrant laws. 

But to come nearer to our own 
times, and to the most laborious, 
copious and valuable work on this 
subject, we find the opinion of 
the judicious and unprejudiced 
author of “ The State of the 
Poor,” expressed in the following 
decided terms : 

“ From the language of various 
statutes concerning the poor, 
which passed during the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, and which being 
in pari materia , explain eacn 
other. 
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bther, either in matter of law, or the law to meet cases of occa-* 


illustrate each other in matter 
ef fact, it may fairly be implied to 
prove, that the relief of the able- 
bodied poor, with or without 
families, was no part of the ori- 
ginal system of the poor laws. 
The third of William and Mary, 
c. 11, s. 11, corroborates this 
idea, which is put out of doubt by 
the preamble to 8 and 9 William 
and Mary, c. 80, s. 2 : “ To the 
end that the money raised only 
for the relief of such as are as 
well impotent as poor, may not 
be misapplied or consumed by 
4he idle, sturdy and disorderly 
beggars” 

, These opinions would, in the 
absence of any decision of courts 
of law to the contrary, be entitled 
to much weight ; but this pream- 
ble referred to by the last author, 
.and which was cited in the for- 
mer Report for the same pur- 
pose, seems decisive on the ques- 
tion, Nor indeed can it be well 
imagined, that the supreme le- 
gislative power of anv country 
would have anticipated, a perma- 
nent order of things, in which a 
large class of the people should 
be habitually and* necessarily 
without employment. Your com- 
mittee conceive that the demand 
and supply of labour have, in 
the natural course of things, such 
a tendency to regulate and ba- 
lance each other, unless counter- 
acted by artificial institutions, 
that any excess of either, arising 
from temporary causes, would, if 
met by temporary expedients 
alo&4 no long time correct 
itself ; whereas the practice now 
under consideration, originating 
perhaps in a humane extension of 


sional and pressing emergency* 
and inconsiderately continued, is 
calculated to perpetuate evils 
that would otherwise be tran- 
sient, and permanently to derange 
the whole industry oi the coun- 
try. 

That such has been its effect 
in those parts of this kingdom, 
where the practice has most pre- 
vailed, is but too manifest. Your 
committeeteay, where the practice 
has most prevailed, because they 
have learned that some magistrates 
have resisted this, which they 
have deemed, with your commit- 
tee, a misconstruction of the 
law. We may fee and lament, 
that a compulsory provision, for 
even the helplessness of age and 
infirmity, has a tendency to 
weaken, in a degree, the natural 
efforts of* men to provide against 
fixture ilj ; but if by any human 
institution the present wants o 
life are to be obtained otherwise 
than by human exertion, the very 
sources of all industry must be 
destroyed. If therefore the pa- 
rish be bound to find employment 
for those who are, from whatever 
cause, without it, it is obvious 
that in cases where the family is 
numerous, and the honest pride 
and independence of self-support 
is extinguished, it becomes on 
calculation a matter of perfect 
.indifference, whether the money 
requisite for their maintenance 
be derived from the wages of la- 
bour, or the alms of the parish. 
The consequence is, that the 
motive that would naturally impel 
men to active and faithful service 
is wanting ; for even if employ- 
ment be forfeited by misconduct, 

y 2 the 
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the same means of support, in 
the case supposed, will be given, 
and probably little labour will be 
exacted in return ; for the parish 
work is in all cases performed 
without the superintending con- 
trol of private interest; and it 
must be remembered, that the 
persons who make this demand 
for work on the parish, are, ge- 
nerally speaking (though at the 
present time it is certainly in 
many instances otherwise), the 
lea«t active, the least strenuous, 
and the. least industrious of the 
community. It is the want of 
those qualities which has, gene- 
rally speaking, deprived them of 
employment. It has consequent- 
ly appeared to your committee 
that, under this practice, not 
only the pressure of the burthen 
of the poor-rate has become 
almost overwhelming, but that 
the amount of regular labour has 
been greatly diminished, and its 
quality materially impaired : and 
that it should be so, under such 
direct temptations to idleness, 
can scarcely be matter of surprise, 
or even of inculpation. But a 
striking proof of the prejudicial 
consequences of this practice is 
afforded by the circumstance, 
which for other purposes has 
been pressed on the attention of 
your committee, that it is uni- 
formly found that such inhabit- 
ants of a parish as have not ac- 
quired a settlement in it, and can 
obtain no such relief without 
being removed, are distinguished 
by their activity and industry, and 
generally possess not only the 
necessaries, but the comforts of 
life; and your committee have 
lately learned with satisfaction, 


that the operation of the act of 
this session has already relieved 
some parishes of the metropolis 
from the heavy burthen of main- 
taining numbers of persons with- 
out settlements in England ; who 
are stated “ now to support 
themselves, instead of applying 
for parochial relief, under the ap- 
prehension of being sent home.’* 

If therefore this supposed obli- 
gation of parishes to find work 
for all who require it, is at vari- 
ance with the letter and spirit of 
the law, and has been, and is pro- 
ductive of the most baneful ef- 
fects; it appears to your com- 
mittee, to be of the last import- 
ance, that the practice of the 
country should be made conso- 
nant with the law in this respect, 
by a new enactment, specifying 
distinctly to whom, and to whom 
alone, relief derived from a com- 
pulsory assessment, shall be af- 
forded. At the same time, they 
are well aware, that it is not at a 
moment like the present, when 
from a concurrence of circum- 
stances, the country is unusually 
embarrassed by the number of 
persons without employment, 
that it should be attempted to 
bring this better system at once 
into operation ; and it would be 
probably expedient previously to 
remove any impediments which 
are thrown in the way of the free 
circulation of labour, either by 
the existing laws respecting the 
settlement of the poor, or those 
which relate to vagrancy. 

That the market for labour is 
in many parts of the kingdom at 
present much overstocked, does 
not admit of dispute; nor does 
your committee believe, that in 

other 
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other parts the demand is greater 
than the supply ; it is not proba- 
ble, therefore, that even the en- 
tire and immediate removal of all 
such impediments, if it were prac- 
ticable, would of itself, at this 
moment, cure the existing evil* 
Other measures, assisted by the 
unrestrained operation of natural 
causes, will yet be wanting to 
briog the kingdom, in this re- 
ct, to its ordinary and health- 
state. Your committee, there- 
fore, must recur to the opinion 
expressed in the former report, 
that “ all obstacles to seeking 
employment wherever it can be 
found, even out of the realm, 
should be removed, and every 
facility that is reasonable, af- 
forded to those who may wish to 
resort to some of our own colo- 
nies ; ,v for it seems not unnatural, 
that this country should, at such 
a time, recur to an expedient 
which has been adopted success- 
fully in other times, and in other 
countries, especially as it has fa- 
cilities for this purpose, which no 
other state has perhaps ever en- 
joyed to the same extent, by the 
possession of colonies affording an 
extent of unoccupied territory, 
in which the labour of man, as- 
sisted by a genial and healthy 
climate, would produce an early 
and abundant return. Your com- 
mittee thought it desirable to 
make some inquiries on this sub- 
ject, the result of which will be 
found in the minutes of evi- 
dence. 

If by these and other means, 
by a continuance of the blessings 
of peace, and a consequent aug- 
mentation of capital, the demand 
and supply of labour should be 
nearly balanced, and the wages 


of labour become a more ade- 
quate remuneration of industry, 
your committee are satisfied, 
that the object which they re- 
commend might be gradually at- 
tained, without material embar- 
rassment or difficulty; provision 
continuing to be made by law for 
the infirm and helpless, and the 
partial and temporary distress 
which might occasionally befal 
even the able and industrious, 
being left, as it confidently might, 
to the aid of voluntary and dis- 
criminating benevolence, to which 
alone it mould be remembered 
the wants even of age and in- 
firmity in most other .countries 
are referred. The assessment; 
thus limited in its application, 
would no longer threaten to ab- 
sorb all the sources of supply, 
nor continue to seduce the labour- 
ing part of the population, by the 
delusive promise of parish relief, 
from their natural habits of in- 
dustry. The greater part, your 
committee believe, of the sums 
of money which are now forced 
into the poor-rate, and undergo 
a compulsory, and for the most 
part unprofitable distribution, 
would probably be restored to 
their natural channel, giving 
thereby an increased activity to 
lqbour, under the interested but 
beneficial superintendence of their 
owners ; from which would ne- 
cessarily result a rise of wpges, 
with the beneficial consequences 
that would naturally ensue to 
the labouring classes ; active and 
faithful service would indeed 
be found indispensable for the 
supply of present wants; and 
recourse would doubtless be had 
to those facilities and induce- 
ments which are now afforded 

to 
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to realize the benefits of exer,- 
tion and frugality. 

Reverend Henty Duncan called 
in ; and examined. 

In what p^rt of Scotland do 
you reside ? — In the parish of 
Kuthwell and presbytery of An- 
nan, in Dumfries-shire. 

In what manner are the indi- 
gent poor of your parish sup- 
ported? — By collections in the 
church, by private charities, but 
chiefly by their own relations. 

What is the amount annually 
of the funds under the manage- 
ment of your session, and in what 
manner are these funds raised ? 
—The annual amount is about 
24 L ; these funds are raised by 
collections in the church, and by 
fines, which the session has in its 
power to impose on irregular 
marriages, on the parents of ille- 
gitimate children, and pn procla- 
mations for marriage. 

. Are there any other funds out 
of which the poor of your parish 
are supported? — No; there are 
no other funds. 

What is the population of your 
parish?, — About 1,160. 

Have the goodness to detail to 
the Committee the mode of ma- 
nagement by which the sessions 
of Scotland become acquainted 
with the wants of the poor, and 
afford them supply?— I believe 
the Committee is aware, that the 
session of a parish consists of 
the minister and. elders^ and that 
the minister is the moderator or 
president ; the elders are chosen 
from the * respectable household- 
ers, and the selection is made 
from particular districts of the 
parish, as far apart as circum- 
stance? will admit ; they supply 


vacancies by election of their 
own body. The parish is by a 
mutual understanding divided 
into districts, over which each 
elder exercises a kind of super- 
intendence, and he is perfectly 
acquainted with the situation of 
all the inhabitants of his own par- 
ticular district ; he gains this ac- 
quaintance not only by his resi- 
dence among them, but also from 
the exercise of the duties of his 
office, which consists in visiting 
the sick and in praying with them, 
on which occasion he takes an 
opportunity of inquiring into 
their circumstances, and of as- 
certaining whether they are in pe- 
cuniary distress, or otherwise. 
Every Sunday, if necessary, there 
is a meeting of the session, which 
generally takes place immedi- 
ately after divine service. The 
affairs of the poor are then talked 
over, and if tjiere are any who 
require immediate relief, it is or- 
dered to be given. Relief, how- 
ever, is only ordered at these 
meetings, in cases of remarkable 
distress, the usual time of mak- 
ing distributions being at a quar- 
terly meeting of the session ; at 
that quarterly meeting, the mi- 
nister and elders look over the 
poor list, and appoint the diffe- 
rent allowances to the indigent. 
I should mention also, that the 
heritors ( that is to say, the landed 
proprietors) have it in their 
power to attend these meetings 
of session. In point of fact, 
however, they never do attend 
excepting when specially, sum- 
moned on ten days notice; they 
are never called upon but in cases 
where it may be necessary to 
levy some particular contribution 
fop the exigencies of the poor. 
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Is it customary to suffer indi- 
gent persons connected with the 
parish to ask alms, and what me- 
thod is adopted to restrain or 
modify the practice? — It is some- 
times, but not very frequently, the 
custom, to grant certificates to 
poor persons to beg in the parish. 
Occasionally, in cases of parti- 
cular distress, the certificate is 
given to extend to the whole 
presbytery. By a resolution of 
the Synod of Dumfries, passed 
some years ago, it was recom- 
mended to the different ministers 
within their bounds, to grant no 
certificates, the operation of 
which should extend beyond 
their own presbytery ; and to 
take care that no person should 
be permitted to beg in any parish 
till the minister of that parish 
had signed the certificate. Where 
this recommendation has been 
enforced, it has been productive 
of useful consequences. 

What is the amount of the 
poor on the poor roll of your 
parish, and what are the average 
allowances made to each person? 
— The amount of the poor on our 
roll is from 16 to 18, and the 
average allowances are from half 
a crown to seven shillings a 
quarter. 

What other means of support 
do these poor persons possess ? — 
The poor are principally sup- 
ported by their own relations. 
There is that feeling in Scotland 
of independence, that laudable 
desire among the poor to provide 
for themselves, and that dislike 
of any thing approaching to re- 
liance upon charity, that the la- 
bouring classes in those quarters, 
where poor-rates have not been 
introduced, universally consider 


it to be their duty to make every 
sacrifice in support of their poor 
relations. There is another mode 
pretty frequently adopted for the 
support of the poor. In the par- 
ticular district to which I belong,, 
it has been customary for persons 
in indigent circumstances to have 
what is called a drinking. This is 
a kind of rustic charity-ball. The 
person for whose benefit it is in- 
tended, employs some friends or 
some persons for hire, to go 
through the parish, and invite the 
parishioners to this drinking. 
Those who do not wish any of 
their family to attend, generally 
give a contribution, either in meal 
or money. Ale and spirits are 
distributed at the ball, as well as 
other refreshments; and a con- 
tribution is made by the indi- 
viduals present, which, after 
clearing all expenses, generally 
leaves to the entertainer about 
1 or 2 1 . of clear gain. This was 
the usual mode of relief in the 
parish of Ruthwell, for persons 
under particular circumstances 
of distress, when I came to it. I 
found, however, that there were 
irregularities (as might be sup- 
posed) consequent upon this 
mode of giving relief, and I dis- 
couraged it ; but it w'as necessary 
to find some substitute. I there- 
fore proposed, that instead of 
having this ball, the poor per.- 
sons, who w ould have resorted to 
it, should confine themselves to 
the raising of a contribution. 
This has generally been adopted 
in the parish of Ruthwell ; and, I 
believe, in some other parishes. 
And now a common mode of ob- 
taining relief for such persons, is 
to hire two individuals, who go 
through the parish w r iih a certifi* 
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cate from the minister, stating 
the circumstances of the case, 
and who obtain Her them a supply 
in meal or xpOAey* This is* sub- 
stitute for begging ; add. though 
•it may be attended with disaa- 
vso Uges^is probably better than 
plrtqftimg the individual himself 
*e, ask alma, because it has not 
a*, great a tendency to bring 
dawn the spirit of the lower 
classes, by degrading them in 
their own eyes, or in public opi- 
nion, and possesses other recom- 
mendations which will 4 readily 
occur, . 

Have you any reason to be- 
lieve that pauperism is increasing 
in Scotland ?— Certainly it is in 
those districts where poor-rates 
Inure been established, I had an 
o pp ortun ity of ascertaining this 
foot by inquiries which I made 
about 10 years ago, when poor- 
rates began first to be introduced 
into my own neighbourhood; I 
had a good deal of correspond- 
ence at that time with persons 
resident in those, parte or Scot- 
land. where poor rates had been 
aHrtlMied; W l obtained in, 
f aaa PBtkm from various districts, 
s| going to prove that the esta- 
blishment of poor-rates had a 
tendency to increase pauperism 
in a very great degree. With re- 
ference to this subject, I may 
also mention the situation of the 
parish of Cartaverock, which 
borders on that of fiuthwell, and 
which 4s precisely in simibir cm* 
ctawstances. In that perish a sum 
pfiaoney was, meee than a beu^ 
tury ago, left for the poor; by a 
Dr, Hutton; with this money 
land was purchased, .which now 
yields about 80G& a year. ,-This 
annual sum goes entirely, 1 be- 


lieve, to the support of the poor; 
and the consequence is, that the 
numbers on the poor roll of that 
parish have very greatly increase 
ed; there are on that poor roll 
about 50 individuals. If m as 
compare this with the stateeMho 
adjoining parish of 
which contains esacdyulfaMpPt 
number of inhabitant* 
find that pauperism must kntf 
been greatly increased by thn. hu 
quest in question ; the number 
of the poor in the one parish 
being threefold that of the poor 
in the other. *. %j. 

Do you refer the increase of 
pauperism to any other cause 
than that which you have men- 
tioned with respect to the esta- 
blishment of poor-rates? — Years 
of scarcity and embarrassment 
have also had a very distressing 
tendency in that respect. I wifi 
mention in which way I conceive 
these to operate, fa years of 
scarcity the landed proprietors 
mefet for the purpose of affording 
relief t O the poor* wben on other 
occasions they had wot been ac- 
customed to.mimt,vThey afford 
such mllsf fe jpaoefcal* by a volun- 
taiy asfftWmqpit, and this volun- 
tary uMesniueut teaches the poor 
to look up to a mode of supply- 
ing their wants which they had 
not been accustomed to. In 
point effect, the consequence 
nas been, that the dislike to re- 
ceive parochial relief is wearing 
away, and has evidently done so 
within the last two or three years, 
I may mention one proof of this, 
which just occurs to me. A poor 
labourer in a neighbouring parish 
applied to me about twoyearsago, 
requesting that I would inform 
him of the best method of com- 
pelling 
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pelling the heritors to assess them- 
selves for the support of the indi- 
ent. He told me, that the poorin 
is parish had been receiving relief 
from a voluntary assessment, but 
that he understood that this was 
only to last for one year; and 
that there was a deputation of the 
poor of that parish who were to 
come to my house in a day or two 
for the purpose of inquiring into 
the law on the subject, that they 
might compel the heritors to con- 
tinue their assessment. I told 
him that I conceived poor-rates 
had a very injurious tendency, 
and that I certainly would not 
assist him in any method that 
might serve to introduce them. 
What I said to him had the effect, 
I presume, of preventing the de- 
putation which he mentioned, 
from waiting upon me, for I heard 
no more of it. Now I am per- 
suaded, that this would not have 
happened at any time before the 
years of distress, and it was tome 
a very melancholy proof of the 
demoralizing influence even of 
voluntary assessments. I will 
state to the committee another 
reason why the poor, as I con- 
ceive, are beginning to be de- 
sirous of legal assessments. I 
allude to the discussion which 
has taken place on the poor laws. 
The poor were not aware that 
they possessed any right to de- 
mand relief from the heritors, 
until very lately. You are aw f are 
that I speak only of the particular 
district to which I belong. The 
discussion of the subject has made 
them acquainted w ith the practice 
in other parts of the country with 
regard to legal assessments. 

What are the means best 


adapted in your opinion, for re- 
straining the establishment of 
poor-rates in Scotland, and for 
abolishing them where already 
established?—! should certainly 
think that some restraint being 
placed on the power at present 
exercised by the sheriff, would 
be one efficient means of prevent- 
ing the establishment of poor- 
rates, where they have not yet 
been put in operation, and of re- 
straining the further increase of 
them w here they have been esta- 
blished. But I w r ould chiefly rely 
on the encouragement held out 
for the poor to support them- 
selves. 

We know how much the public 
are indebted to you on the sub- 
ject of banks for savings, and we 
wish to know from your expe- 
rience in the operation of them, 
whether it is your opinion that 
they are likely to be very efficient 
as the means of improving the 
condition of the poor? — I cer- 
tainly conceive that they are. A 
very general interest has been ex- 
cited among the lower classes in 
favour of these establishments ; 
and desire, amounting sometimes 
to a painful anxiety, now exists 
among them, of laying up a por- 
tion of their earnings. 

Among the lower orders ?-— 
Yes ; and the upper classes of the 
community have greatly contri- 
buted by their judicious encou- 
ragement to foster this laudable 
spirit. These establishments have 
a manifest tendency to increase 
habits of industry, economy, and 
sobriety. 

Are there any other means of 
a similar nature which you con- 
ceive to be useful, for giving the 
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lower orders facilities in providing 
for their own support ? — I con- 
ceive friendly societies, in some 
respects, even of superior ad- 
vantage to the lower orders. 

Do you conceive that the esta- 
blishment of parochial schools in 
Scotland, has had any influence 
in restraining the introduction of 
the poor-rates ?— I do; the edu- 
cation of the lower orders has 
given a manly spirit to that class 
of society. They feel their own 
powers, are become high minded 
and independent, and are un- 
willing to subsist upon charity. 
Whilst at the same time, sensible 
of the advantages of subordina- 
tion, they are loyal, submissive 
to lawful authority, and averse 
from faction and turbulence. One 
undoubted consequence of the 
Scotch system of education is, to 
excite and foster a spirit of enter- 
prise, for which the inhabitants 
of that country are, I believe, 
universally considered as remark- 
able. This spirit has induced a 
number of young persons to emi- 
grate to foreign parts, and by this 
means to leave the population not 
so injuriously abundant as it 
would otherwise have been. 

State, if you please, the nature 
of your parochial school establish- 
ment, and the manner in which it 
is conducted ? — These seminaries 
are not free schools, as they have 
been frequently considered by 
persons not acquainted with the 
subject ; they constitute an esta- 
blishment connected with the ec- 
clesiastical institutions of the 
country ; the landed proprietors 
are bound to give a certain salary 
to the parochial school-master ; 
this salary does not in any instance 


amount to more than 22/., or 
thereabouts, a year ; this at least 
is the maximum appointed by the 
last act of parliament ; this sum 
is not enough for the support of 
the schoolmaster, but it is suffi- 
cient when added to the school- 
wages ; whilst these school-wages 
are so low, that the poorer classes 
of the people are enabled to get 
their children educated. The al- 
lowances of school-wages are ap- 
pointed by the presbytery. In 
my parish, where I believe the 
wages are nearly the average pf 
these rates throughout Scotland, 
2s. a quarter is charged for teach- 
ing reading ; 2.9. 6d. for reading 
and writing ; 3$. 6d. for arithme- 
tic, and 5s. for the learned lan- 
guages, all per quarter. 

What part do the clergy of 
Scotland take in the instruction 
of the lower orders, independently 
of their instructions in the pulpit? 
—They superintend the school- 
master in the performance of his 
duty, and visit the school, at least 
once a year, along with a com- 
mittee of the presbytery ; and 
they regularly catechize the in- 
habitants of the parish once a 
year, examining them in the prin- 
ciples of religion. 

Is that duty optional, or is it 
required ? — It is required, and I 
believe is almost universally per- 
formed. The clergy of Scotland 
are peculiarly efficient, from the 
circumstance of their constant 
residence in their own parish, and 
from the intimate and endearing 
union which generally subsists 
between them and their people. 
Being all on a footing of perfect 
equality, they have no unattained 
object of ambition to distract 
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their attention from the impor- 
tant labours of their profession. 
They have seldom any prospect 
of changing their living ; and they 
find it their interest to establish 
their character and respectability, 
by a diligent discharge of their 
various duties in the place where 
they are established for life. In- 
dependent of religious motives, 
therefore, they have powerful se- 
cular inducements to activity and 
zeal. 

Is there a superabundant popu- 
lation in the district of Scotland 
in which you reside ?— I do not 
think there is a superabundant 
population in the particular parish 
to which I belong ; nor, indeed, 
hi aay of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts where poor-rates are not 
established. 

Is it your opinion, from vour 
knowledge of the habits of the 
lower orders, as well as their 
feelings, that the establishment 
and organization of a system by 
which facilities might be held out 
to emigration, would be attended 
with good effects, or the con- 
trary ? — I certainly think that the 
establishment of such a system 
would have a tendency to prevent 
the introduction of the poor-rates, 
as well as to diminish their opera- 
tion where they are established. 

You have said, that the poor 
are maintained mostly by their 
relations ; have you many fami- 
lies in your district who have 
none but poor connexions ?— 
Yes, there are many, and yet they 
contrive to support each other. 
I may be permitted to mention 
an instance which might show the 
Committee better perhaps, than 
in tpay other way, the kind of 


feeling which prevails among our 
lower classes. Several years ago, 
a poor man got into difficulties, 
his son, w ho w as a weaver, finding 
that he had no means of imme- 
diately raising a sum of money 
for the relief of his father s family 
by his trade, enlisted in the mili- 
tia for the express purpose of ob- 
taining the bounty of 20/., and 
thus affording the requisite aid. 
After paying his father’s debts, 
there w r as still a small reversion, 
this he placed in the parish bank, 
and it lay there at interest until 
he was discharged from the mili- 
tia, when he drew it out for the 
purpose of purchasing a loom, 
w ith which he now supports him- 
self, and assists in maintaining his 
father’s family ; and I may add, 
that this industrious young man 
continues to pay into the saving 
bank, any little savings he may 
make above what is necessary for 
the purposes I have mentioned. 
Many similar instances have oc- 
curred to my observation ; and I 
believe I may say, that the ex- 
ample of this young man is only 
such as would have been fol- 
lowed, in similar circumstances, 
by a great many individuals of 
the lower classes in Scotland. 

William John Burchell , esq. called 
in; and examined. 

State to the committee in what 
situation you are? — I am follow- 
ing no profession ; I am living at 
Fulham, where I am employed in 
arranging the observations I made 
in Africa. 

You have been in South Af- 
rica ? — I have. 

For a considerable time?— 
Nearly five years. 

You 
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You have been there as a tra- 
teller? — Yes, only as a traveller; 
not as a resident, except during 
my stay at Cape Town, previous 
to setting out for the interior, 
and on my return waiting for a 
passage. 

Have you visited most parts 
of the colony ? — I have passed 
through it in one direction, from 
Cape Town to its northern boun- 
dary; and on my return I tra- 
velled along the eastern boun- 
dary, and thence along the 
southern coast to Cape Town. 

The committee will thank you 
for any information you can give 
them with respect to the capa- 
bility of the colony to employ, 
profitably, any considerable num- 
ber of labourers emigrating from 
this country ?— In the first place, 
with respect only to the colony, 
it shaula be known, that a very 
‘ great extent of country is unoc- 
cupied, which arises from the 
manner in which the Dutch go- 
vernment has made their grants 
of land, allowing each setuer or 
fanner to take up his station at 
those places where there are 
springs of water ; so that it arises 
from that, that all those interme- 
diate parts of the colony, where 
there are no very good springs of 
water, are at present unoccupied ; 
and that surface of the colony 
may at a rough guess be estimated 
at more than one half of the sur- 
face of the whole colony. I do 
not mean to speak exactly, only 
by way of giving an idea. 

How far from Cape Towh do 
you suppose the most distant set- 
tlement at present to be ?— About ‘ 
500 miles or more by the road ; 
so that the quantity of land un- 


occupied would receive a great 
number of emigrants, were they to 
be employed only in agriculture- 
But with a view to the formation 
of one entire settlement of emi- 
grants alone, there remains on the 
eastern part of the colony a dis- 
trict named Albany, whicn forms 
part of the eastern boundary of 
the colony, which was in the year 
1815, and is I believe at present 
unoccupied by any settlers ; and 
is the most beautiful, and pro- 
bably the most productive part 
of Cape colony ; it is of sufficient 
extent to receive a population of 
emigrants of several thousand 
persons. 

You think that upon the 
whole the most eligible spot? 
—I do. 

Is it supplied with pasture ?— 
Very well; the manner in which 
it happens so fine a country is 
unoccupied, is, that the Caffrees 
had a good many years ago un- 
der the Dutch government, made 
irruptions into the colony, and 
driven the inhabitants away ; so 
that the Dutch have forfeited 
their tenures, and they have be- j 
come open to fresh settlers. 

The Caffrees are not very de- 
sirable neighbours, and they are 
very near thiB spot ? — I am aware 
of that, but I do not conceive that 
to be any discouragement. 

State ypur reason for that opi- 
nion?— I think the Caffrees are 
only a predatory race of men, 
and their only object is not that 
of destroying their neighbours, 
but robbing mem of their cattle ; 
and if the population of that part 
of the colony was as great as the 
countiy would admit of, I believe 
the Caffrees would not venture 

to 
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to commit their robberies in such 
a country. 

Has it not been necessary, in 
point of fact, to keep up a con- 
stant force to repel their attacks? 
—It has been done hitherto, and 
I believe it is now done. 

Would the operation of culti- 
vating this land be a tedious one? 
—Not the least ; no more than 
breaking up the land. 

Would it make an early return? 
— Yes, the first year, or the se- 
cond at furthest. 

Within how many months? — 
Within seven months from 
ploughing and putting the corn 
m. 

What would be the most fa- 
vourable season for putting the 
seed in ?— Towards the rainy sea- 
son ; the autumn. 

Are you speaking of those 
spots which lie between ?— Yes ; 
and the general districts. 

Would it be most convenient 
to cultivate those intermediate 
spots, or a separate district? — 
Most decidedly a separate dis- 
trict. 


supply of timber could be drawn; 
but they are not in the district of 
Albany. 

Would the iron work or any 
other materials be easily landed 
at Algoa Bay ? — Yes. 

Is there from Algoa Bay a to- 
lerable road to Albany? — Yes; 
the same sort of road as there is 
all over the colony. The facility 
of emigrants building houses 
there, and making shelter for 
themselves, is exceedingly great; 
for in building the walls of a 
house they make them with mud 
alone; and it is not easy to be 
credited by those who have not 
seen them, how excellent and 
strong a wall is made by those 
means. 

Is there no stone?— Yes; but 
it is seldom used on account of 
,the labour it requires. Following 
the method they have of building 
in the country ; they make walls 
with mud, as good as they are 
made with bricks in this country, 
and better than they are built 
with common bricks. 

What would be the vent for 


Are there any woods to be 
cleared in Albany? — There are 
small woods, or rather groves, 
which it would be better to leave 
for wood. 

What materials would the 
co u ntr y supply, or What would 
be requisite to send there to- 
wards erecting buildings ? — No- 
thing but iron work. 

There is timber sufficient?— 
Yes, in the colony ; all the coun- 
try which is designated the Anti- 
noqua and Zilzikama, would sup- 
ply timber for every purpose. 

These are the unoccupied 
lands ?— They are the woods be- 
longing to government, where a 


the surplus produce of the colony 
formed there ? — By ships coming 
to Algoa Bay to receive it there, 
if it was produce that might be 
exported, or afterwards sent by 
the coast to Cape Town, where 
it would take the same chance as 
all other produce sent there. 

What do you apprehend the 
productions would De chiefly ?— 
Corn, wine, hides, ivory, and 
ostrich feathers. 

Is the pasturage good ? — The 
district or Albany is very fine 
pasture country. 

Do you think tobacco would 
be an article of export ?— *Yes, I 
think it would succeed extremely 

well, 
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welly with proper encourage- 
ment. 

Vines you say would be culti- 
vated with success ? — I think so ; 
in that district there have been 
very few attempts made to culti- 
vate vines; but I know of no 
reason why they should not : very 
fine orange trees; and peach trees 
grow wild there. 

What is the extent of the dis- 
trict?-— It is a hundred miles in 
length, and perhaps fifty in width. 
I have stated that it would receive 
several thousands. 

If there was any settlement es- 
tablished at Albany, would there 
be any facility of supplying it 
with cattle ? — More than at Cape 
Town, for the country is a grazing 
country. 

Where would the stock be ob- 
tained, are there any wild cattle ? 
— It might be purchased from the 
farmers at a very cheap rate ; I 
have mentioned the district of 
Albany as a very good situation ; 
because, if the population of that 
district should ever become too 
great, being on the borders of the 
Caffiree country, land might al- 
ways be purchased at a very easy 
rate from those tribes. 

What is the state of that land ? 
— A very fine country ; by those 
who have been to the eastward, 
it has been said to be much more 
beautiful than the colony itself. 

What are the habits of those 
people ? — They are a pastoral 
race of people, who follow the 
grazing life ; cattle would easily 
De procured from them when a 
'good understanding was esta- 
blished between them and the 
settlers. 

And this colony might find the 
means of extension, by. the put- 


chase of land further eastward ?-** 
Yes, of the Caffrees, and accord-' 
ing to report, land of a better 
quality. 

Might they extend their colony 
in a north-eastern direction in- 
land ? — Yes, for the same reasons 
that I have mentioned for carry- 
ing it into Caffraria. 

You passed some time in Caf- 
fraria ; did not you ?— In that 
country near it ; I did not pass 
to the eastward of the Great Fish 
river ; it was not possible at that 
time, the tribes being at war with 
each other. 

Could you give the Committee 
any information as to the cause 
of that misunderstanding that ex- 
ists between the colonies and the 
Caffrees ? — The misunderstand- 
ing that now exists between the 
Caffrees and colonists has arisen 
originally from impolitic and bad 
management on the part of the 
colonists themselves; arid it is 
very probable that a settlement 
formed there of Europeans, who 
would act strictly on just princi- 
ples, would be the means of re- 
storing that good understanding 
which formerly did exist; ana 
from its vicinity to a pastoral 
tribe, it would derive great ad- 
vantage in procuring cattle at a 
very cheap rate, while the emi- 
grant population might be em- 
ed in agricultural pursuits, 
pon the whole, do you ap- 
prehend that South Africa would 
be more desirable as a place of 
settlement, than North America ? 
—I think in several points of view 
it has decidedly the preference ; 
the climate is exceedingly healthy, 
and the temperature is very mo- 
derate,. seldom excessively hot, 
and never so cold as to be below 
§ the 
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the freezing point except on the 
mountains ; and the country it- 
self is quite open to receive the 
plough on the first landing of the 
emigrant, so that no expense 
would be incurred in preparing 
the land. The country beyond 
the colony, to the northward of 
it. is a country of a different de- 
scription from that I have de- 
scribed in Albany; that is ex- 
ceedingly well suited for pastur- 
ing and rearing large flocks of 
sheep, by which although the 
emigrant may not produce any 
thing from such a position that he 
may send to market, he may be 
always sure of living without the 
fear of want ; from what I have 
seen among the Dutch settlers, 
the very smallest exertion always 
procures an abundant supply of 
every necessary of life. 

Are there any wild animals to 
interfere with those sheep ? — Yes, 
there are, but they seldom inter- 
fere ; indeed the increase of the 
flocks in that part of the country 
which I am speaking of on the 
northern boundary, is annually so 
very large, that the loss of ten or 
twenty by wild animals is not felt 
by the colonist ; the usual number 
of the flocks of those farmers 
may be from 2,000 to 7,000 or 
8,000 sheep. 

They would have the export of 
their wool ? — Yes, if the distance 
did not make it difficult ; those 
farmers kill their sheep and con- 
sume them on every occasion 
more for the sake of getting the 
fat, of which they make soap, 
which they carry to Cape Town. 

Supposing a number of persons 
to be on the point of proceeding 
to Algoa Hay to settle, what are 
the essential requisites that you 


would recommend they should 
take with them, of tools, clothing, 
and supplies of every description ? 
— 1 should advise that all agricul- 
tural implements particularly, and 
such kind of common tools as 
would be necessary in the con- 
struction of their buildings; it 
does not strike me that it is ne- 
cessary to take out a very great 
stock of any kind. 

Seeds and cattle they mi^ht 
procure in the. colony? — Yes, 
very easily; I am confining my 
observations to an emigrant who 
is leaving this country from 
poverty ; I am not making a pro- 
vision for his enjoying luxuries, 
but merely living comfortable. 

What would be the best num- 
ber of persons to commence such 
an establishment ? — I should think 
about 300 as a small number ; I 
think by a small number begin- 
ning at first, and preparing the 
way, another much larger number 
might come immediately after- 
wards ; but it would hardly be 
judicious to throw a great number 
of people into a strange country 
at first. 

Would 300 be sufficient to pro- 
tect themselves from the Caffrces? 
—Yes. 

Were you in Plattcnburg Bay? 
—Yes, I was ; I stopped there 
long enough to see every thing 
that was desirable. 

Is it a bad anchorage, or is the 
harbour itself bad ? — Not so bad 
as to be impracticable ; but at a 
certain season of the year it is 
dangerous, but it is very little 
worse than Algoa Bay. 

Is the river navigable at all ? — 
No ; there are none of the rivers 
on the coast navigable. 

At any season of the year is it 
unfavourable 
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unfavourable as a harbour? — Yes, 
at any time when a south-east 
wind blows.' 

Are you secure from that wind 
the greater part of the year 
Half of the year ; and during the 
other half it is not always dan- 
gerous ; so much so that when- 
ever government have occasion 
to send troops or stores, they 
send them at any time. 

Does not the colony derive 
their fuel from Plattenburgh Bay? 
— -No ; their demand of common 
fuel is got nearer ; the resources 
of timber in that country are 
scarcely known, they are very 
peat, and it will be a great while 
before they are exhausted. 

What is the description of 
timber ? — Not any timber we 
know of in this country ; to use 
the language of carpenters, it is a 
kind of yellow wood, more re- 
sembling fir than any thing else. 

Is there any wood fit for ship- 
building; any. teak? — No; but 
there is a species of wood which 
very much resembles mahogany, 
and is almost as valuable ; 1 think 
the produce of the Cape in arti- 
cles of commerce remarn entirely 
to be discovered, and made use 
of. Various kinds of timber that 
grow in the forests are applicable 
to, I suppose, all the purposes we 
can want for domestic uses; I 
could particularly mention one, 
which 1 have imagined would an- 
swer all the purposes of lignum 
vita, and another as good as box 
wood. 

Do you include making blocks 
from lignum vita f — Yes ; I mean 
that particularly, the natural pro- 
ductions of the Cape colony nave 
never had any experiment made 
upon them. How far they may 
* 


be convertible into articles of 
commerce, I am not able to say ; 
it is not likely that the present 
inhabitants of the colony, the 
Dutch boors, will ever be the 
means of bringing those articles 
to light ; so that a great deal of 
good might be expected to be 
derived from European settlers 
going there, men of some know- 
ledge of the arts of this country. 
I think there is no doubt they 
would soon discover a number of 
useful things, that would not only 
turn to their ow r n advantage, but 
to the political advantage of the 
colony. Also, from the mild and 
sometimes warm nature of the 
climate it is very probable many 
of the productions of tropical 
countries, articles of commerce, 
might be cultivated there with 
success. I would only add, that 
with regard to the mineralogy of 
the colony, it is altogether un- 
known ; and, therefore, it might 
be worth the attention of any 
settler to examine it. 


Extracts from the Report of the 
Select Committee appointed to 
consider so much of the Criminal 
late as relates to capital Punish- 
ment for Felonies . 

Your Committee, m execution 
of the trust delegated to them by 
the House, have endeavoured 
strictly to confine themselves 
within the limits prescribed to 
them by the terms of their ap- 
pointment. In some cases they 
nave laid down restrictions for 
themselves, which the letter of 
the resolution of the House did 
not impose. They have abstained 
from all consideration of those 
capital 
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capital felonies which may be 
said to be of a political nature, 
being directed against the autho- 
rity of government and the general 
peace of society. To the nature 
and efficacy of the secondary pu- 
nishments, of transportation and 
imprisonment, they have directed 
no part of their inquiries, because 
another Committee had been ap- 
ointed to investigate them, and 
ecause no part of the facts or 
arguments to be stated in this 
report, will be found to depend 
either on the present state of 
these secondary punishments, or 
on the degree of improvement of 
which they may be found capable. 
With many extensive and im- 
portant parts of the criminal law ; 
such, for example, as that which 
regulates the trial of offenders ; 
they are entirely satisfied, and 
they should not have suggested 
any changes in these depart- 
ments even if they had been 
within the appointed province of 
this Committee. On other parts 
of the subject ; as for example, 
in the definition and arrangement 
of crimes, they have recom- 
mended a consolidation of the 
laws respecting only one class of 
offences, and have presumed only 
to express a general opinion of 
the utility of the like consolida- 
tion in some other cases. They 
wish expressly to disclaim all 
doubt of the right of the legisla- 
ture to inflict the punishment of 
death, wherever that punishment, 
and that alone, seems capable of 
protecting the community from 
enormous and atrocious crimes. — 
The object of the Committee has 
been to ascertain, as far as the 
nature of the case admitted, by 
Vol. LXI. 


evidence, whether, in the present 
state of the sentiments of the 
people of England, capital pu- 
nishment in most cases of offences 
unattended with violence, be a 
necessary or even the most effec- 
tual security against the preva- 
lence of crimes. 

1. — In the first place, they en- 
deavoured to collect official ac- 
counts of the state of crimes and 
the administration of criminal law 
throughout the kingdom, from 
the earliest period to which au- 
thentic information reaches. The 
annual returns of commitments, 
convictions and executions, first 
procured by addresses from this 
House, and since required by 
statute, go no farther back than 
1805. Accounts, though not per- 
fectly satisfactory, of the same 
particulars, from London and 
Middlesex, from 1749 to the pre- 
sent time, have been already laid 
before parliament, which, w ith an 
official summary of the returns of 
England and Wales from 1S05, 
w'ill be inserted in the appendix 
of this report. 

A full and authentic account 
of convictions and executions for 
London and Middlesex, from 
1699 to 1804, obtained, for the 
latter part of that time, from the 
clerk of arraigns at the Old 
Bailey, and for the former part 
from the officers of the city of 
London, is inserted in the ap- 
pendix. The corporation of tne 
city of London have shown on 
this occasion a liberality and 
public spirit worthy of acknow- 
ledgment ; and it is to be hoped, 
that they will continue their re- 
searches as far back as their re- 
cords extend, and thus com- 
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plete returns, probably unparal- 
leled in the history of criminal 
law. 

The deputy clerk of assize for 
the home circuit, has laid before 
your Committee a return of com- 
mitments, convictions and execu- 
tions on that circuit, which com- 
prehends the counties of Herts, 
Essex, Kent, Sussex and Surry, 
from 1689 to 1718, from 1755 to 
1784, and from 1784 to 1814. 
The returns of the intermediate 
period from 1718 to 1755, he will 
doubtless furnish very soon. From 
this important return it appears, 
that, for the first thirty years 
which followed the revolution, 
the average proportion of convic- 
tions to executions was 38 to 20 ; 
that from 1755 to 1784 it was 46 
to IS ; and that from 1784 to 
1814, it was 74 to 19. It is 
worthy of remark, that the whole 
number of convictions for murder, 
on the home circuit, in the first 
period was 123 ; that the execu- 
tions for the same period were 
87 : that in the second, the con- 
victions for the same offence were 
67, and the executions 57 ; and 
that in the third, the convictions 
were 54, and the executions 44. 
If the increase of the population 
during a prosperous period of a 
hundred ana thirty years be 
.taken into the account, and if we 
bear in mind that within that time 
a considerable city has grown up 
on the southern bank of the 
Thames, we shall be disposed to 
consider it as no exaggeration to 
affirm, that in this district (not 
one of the most favorably situated 
in this respect) murder has abated 
in the remarkable proportion of 
three if not four to one* 


In the thirty years from 17 5 $ 
to 1784 the whole convictions for 
murder in London and Middlesex 
were 71 ; and in the thirty years 
from 1784 to 1814 they were 66. 
In the years 1815, 1816 and 1817* 
the whole convictions for murder 
in‘ London were 9, while in the 
three preceding years they were 
14. Most of the other fgMnts 
relate to too short a period, or 
too narrow a district,* to 
materials for safe conclusion 
with respect to the comparative 
frequency of crimes at different 
periods. x ^* 

In general however it appears 
that murders and other crimes of 
violence and cruelty, have either 
diminished, or not increased ; and 
that the deplorable increase of 
criminals is not of such a nature 
as to indicate any diminution in 
the humanity of the people. 

In considering the subject of 
our penal laws, yrour committee 
will first lay before the House 
their observations on that part 
which is the least likely to give 
rise to difference of opinion. That 
many statutes denouncing capital 
punishments might be safely and 
wisely repealed, has long been a 
prevalent opinion. It is sanc- 
tioned by the authority of two 
successive committees of this 
House, composed of the most 
eminent men of their age, and in 
some measure by the authority 
of the House itself, which passed 
several bills on the recommenda- 
tion of their committees. As a 
general position, the propriety of 
repealing such Statutes seems 
scarcely to have been disputed ; 
respecting the number and choice 
of them, different sentuneute 
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must always be expected. Your 
committee have not attempted a 
complete enumeration, which 
much time and considerable de- 
liberation would be required to 
accomplish. They selected some 
capital felonies for the conti- 
nuance of which they cannot an- 
ticipate any serious argument, 
and which seem to them to serve 
no purpose but that of encum- 
bering and discrediting the Sta- 
tute book. Various considera- 
tions have combined to guide 
their choice ; sometimes mere 
levity and hurry have raised an 
insignificant offence, or an almost 
indifferent act, into a capital 
crime ; in other acts the evil has 
been manifestly and indeed 
avowedly temporary, though it 
unfortunately produced a perma- 
nent law. Where the punish- 
ment of death was evidently un- 
necessary at the time of its ori- 
ginal establishment, and where, if 
it was originally justified by a 
temporary danger, or excused 
by a temporary fear, it has long 
been acknowledged to be altoge- 
ther disproportioned to the of- 
fence, your committee conceive 
themselves warranted in confi- 
dently recommending its aboli- 
tion. But they have also ad- 
verted to another consideration ; 
if in addition to the intrinsic evi- 
dence of unwarrantable severity 
in law which arises from the 
comparison of the act forbidden 
with the punishment threatened, 
they find also that the law has 
scarcely ever been executed since 
its first enactment, or if it has 
fallen into disuse as the nation 
became more humane and ge- 
nerally enlightened, your com- 
mittee consider themselves as 


authorized to recommend its re- 
peal' by long experience and by 
the deliberate judgment of the 
whole nation. In the application 
of this latter principle, they have 
been materially aided by the do- 
cuments which have been men- 
tioned. Where a penal law has 
not been carried into effect in 
Middlesex for more than a cen- 
tury, in the counties round Lon- 
don for sixty years, and in the 
extensive district which forms 
the western circuit for fifty, it 
may be safely concluded that the 
general opinion has pronounced 
it to be unfit or unnecessary to 
continue in force. 

It has sometimes been said, 
that the abolition of penal laws 
which have fallen into disuse is 
of little advantage to the com- 
munity. Your committee con- 
sider this' opinion as an error. 
They forbear to enlarge pn the 
striking remark of lord Bacon, 
that all such law r s weaken and 
disarm the other parts of the 
criminal system. The frequent 
occurrence of the unexecuted 
threat of death in a criminal 
code, tends to rob that punishment 
of all its terrors, and to enervate 
the general authority of the go- 
vernment and the laws. Ihe 


multiplication of this threat in 
the laws of England has brought 
on them, and on the nation, a 
character of harshness and cruelty 
which evidence of a mild admi- 
nistration of them will not en- 
tirely remove. Repeal silences 
. the objection. Reasoning founded 
on lenient exercise of authority, 
whatever its force may be, is not 
calculated to efface a general and 
deep impression. The removal 
of disused laws is a preliminary 
z 2 operation 
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operation which greatly facilitates 
a just estimate, and (where it is 
necessary) an effectual reform of 
those laws which are to remain in 
activity. Were capital punish- 
ments reduced to the compara- 
tively small number of cases 
in which they are often inflicted, 
it would become a much simpler 
operation to form a right judg- 
ment of their propriety or neces- 
sity. Another consideration of 
still greater moment presents it- 
self on this part of the subject ; 
penal laws are sometimes called 
into activity after long disuse, 
and in cases where their very 
existence may be unknown to the 
best informed part of the com- 
munity ; malicious prosecutors 
set them in motion ; a mistaken 
administration of the law may 
apply them to purposes for which 
they were not intended, and 
which they are calculated more 
to defeat than to promote : such 
seems to have been the case of 
the person who, in the year 1814, 
at the assizes for Essex, was ca- 
pitally convicted of the offence of 
cutting down trees, and who, in 
spite of earnest applications for 
mercy from the prosecutor, the 
committing magistrate and the 
whole neighbourhood, was exe- 
cuted, apparently because he was 
believed to be habitually engaged 
in other offences, for none of 
which however he had been con- 
victed or tried. 

This case is not quoted as fur- 
nishing any charge against the 
humanity of the judge or of the 
advisers of the crown ; they cer- 
tainly acted according to the dic- 
tates of their judgment : but it is 
a case where the effect of punish- 
ment is sufficiently shown by the 


evidence to be the reverse of 
exemplary, and it is hard to say 
whether the general disuse of the 
capital punishment in this offence, 
or the single instance in which it 
has been carried into effect, sug- 
gests the strongest reasons for 
its abolition. 

The statutes creating capital 
felonies which the committee 
have considered under this head, 
are reducible to two classes ; the 
first relate to acts either so nearly 
indifferent as to require no pe- 
nalty, or if injurious, not of such 
a magnitude as that they may 
not safely be left punishable as 
misdemeanors at common law. 
In these your committee propose 
the simple repeal ; they are as 
follows : — 

1. — 1 and 2 Phil, and Maiy, 
c. 4. Egyptians remaining with- 
in the kingdom one month. 

2. — 18 Charles 2, c. S. Noto- 
rious thieves in Cumberland and 
Northumberland. 

3. -9 Geo. 1, c. 22. Being 
armed and disguised in any forest, 
park, &c. 

4. — 9 Geo. 1, c. 22. Being 
armed and disguised in any war- 
ren. 

5. -9 Geo. 1, p. 22. Being 
afraed and disguised in any high 
>oad, open heath, common or 
down. 

6. — 9 Geo. 1, c. 22. Unlaw- 
fully hunting, killing, or stealing 
deer. 

7. -9 Geo. 1, c. 22. Robbing 
warrens, &c. 

8. — 9 Geo. 1, c. 22. Stealing 
or taking any fish out of any river 
or pond, &c. 

9. — 9 Geo. 1, c. 22. Hunting 
"in his Majesty’s forests or chases. 

10. — 9 Geo. J, c. 22. Break- 

ing 
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ing down the head or mound of 11.— 27 Geo. 2, c. 15. Sending 

a fish-pond. threatening letters. 

11. — 9 Geo. 1, c. 28. Being 12. — 27 Geo. 2, c. 19. Destroys 

disguised within the Mint. ing bank, &c. Bedford Level. 

12. — 12 Geo. 2, c. 29. In- 13. — 3 Geo. 3, c. 16. Persona* 

juringof Westrainster-bridge, and ting out-pensioners of Green- 
other bridges by other acts. wich-hospital. 

The second class consists of 14. — 22 Geo. 3, c. 40. Mali- 

those offences which, though in ciously cutting serges, 
the opinion of your committee 15 —24 Geo. 3, c. 47. Har- 
pever fit to be punished with bouring offenders against that 
death, are yet so malignant and (Revenue) act, when returned 
dangerous as to require the from transportation, 
highest punishments except death In the more disputable ques- 
which are known to our law's, tions, which relate to offences of 
These the committee would make more frequent occurrence and 
punishable either by transporta- more extensive mischief, your 
tion or imprisonment with hard committee will limit their present 
labour, allowing considerable practical conclusions to those 
scope to the discretion of the - cases to which the evidence be- 
judges respecting the term for fore them most distinctly refers, 
which either punishment is to en- They cannot entertain any doubt 
dure. that the general principles which 

1. — 31 Eliz. c- 9. Taking have been 60 strikingly verified 

away any maid, widow, or wife, and corroborated in some parti- 
te. cular cases by that evidence, ap- 

2. — 21 Jac. 1, c. 26. Acknow- ply with equal force to many 

ledging or procuring any fine, re- others, relating to which they 
covery, &c. have not had sufficient time to 

3. — 4 Geo. 1 , c. 2, s. 4. Help- collect the testimony of witnesses, 

ing to the recovery of stolen That some offences which the 
goods. law treats as arson, and more 

4. — 9 Geo. 1, c. 22. Mali- which it punishes as burglary, 
ciouslykilling or wounding cattle, are not properly classed with 

5* — 9 Geo. 1, c. 22. .Cutting these crimes, and ought not to be 
down or destroying trees growing, punished with death, would pro- 
dec. bably be rendered apparent by a 

6. -5 -Geo. 2, c. 30. Bankrupts legislative consolidation of the 

not surrendering, &c. laws in being respecting arson 

7. — 5 Geo. 2, c. 30. Bank- and burglary. The same result, 
rupts concealing or embezzling. though in a less degree, might be 

8. — 6 beo. 2, c. 37. Cutting expected from a similar operation 

down the bank of any river. in other important heads of cri- 

9. — 8 Geo. 2, c. 20. Destroy- minal law. 

ing any fence, lock, sluice, &c. ' On the three capital felonies 

10. — >26 Geo. 2, c. 23. Making of privately stealing in a shop to 

a false entry in a marriage re- the amount of five shillings,— of 
geyter, &c. Five felonies. privately stealing in a dwelling- 

house, 
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house to the amount of forty shil- 
lings; and of privately stealing 
from vessels in a navigable river 
to the amount of forty shillings, 
the House of Commons have 
pronounced their opinion, by 
passing bills for reducing the pu- 
nishment to transportation or im- 
prisonment. 

In proposing to revive those 
bills, your committee feel a sin- 
gular satisfaction that they are 
enabled to present to the House 
ao considerable a body of direct 
evidence in support of opinions 
which had hitherto chiefly rested 
pn general reasoning, and were 
often alleged by their opponents 
to be contradicted by experience. 
Numerous and respectable wit- 
nesses have borne testimony, for 
themselves and for the classes 
whom they represent, that a 
great reluctance prevails to pro- 
secute, to give evidenfce, and to 
convict, in the cases of the three 
last-mentioned offences ; and that 
this reluctance has had the effect 
of producing impunity to such 
p degree, that it may be consi- 
dered as among the temptations 
to the Commission of crimes. 
Your committee beg leave to di- 
rect the attention of the House 
to the evidence of Sir Archibald 
JVfacdonald, on this and other 
parts of the general subject, in 
which that venerable person has 
stated the result of many years’ 
experience in the administration 
pf criminal law. They forbore 
to desire the opinion of the pre- 
sent judges, out of consideration 
to the station and duties of these 
respectable magistrates. It ap- 
peared unbecoming and inconve- 
nient that those whose office it is 
to execute the criminal law should 


be called on to give an opinion 
whether it ought to be altered. 

But highly as the committee 
esteem and respect the judges, 
it is not from them that the most 
accurate and satisfactory evi- 
dence of the effect of the penal 
law can reasonably be expected. 
They only see the exterior of 
criminal proceedings after they 
are brought into a court of jus- 
tice. Of the cases which never 
appear there, and of the causes 
which prevent their appearance, 
they can know nothing. Of the 
motives which influence the tes- 
timony of witnesses, they can 
form but a hasty and inadequate 
estimate. Even in the grounds 
of verdicts they may often be de- 
ceived. From any opportunity 
of observing the influence of 
punishment upon those classes of 
men among whom malefactors 
are most commonly found, the 
judges are, by their stations and 
duties, placed at a great dis- 
tance. 

Your committee have sought 
for evidence on these subjects 
from those classes of men who 
are sufferers from larcenies, vho 
must be prosecutors where these 
larcenies are brought to trial, 
who are the witnesses by whom 
such charges must be substan- 
tiated, and who are the jurors 
by whose verdicts only effect 
can be given to the laws. On 
this class of persons, where the 
crimes are most frequent, and 
where long and extensive expe- 
rience allows little room for 
error and none for misrepresenta- 
tion, or in other words, on the 
traders of the cities of London 
and Westminster, your commit- 
tee have principally relied for 
information. 
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Information. To the clerks at 
the offices of magistrates, and to 
the officers of criminal courts 
who receive informations and pre- 
pare indictments, to experienced 
magistrates themselves, and .to 
the gaolers and others, who, in 
the performance of their duties, 
have constant opportunities of 
observing the reelings of of- 
fenders, the committee have also 
directed their inquiries ; their tes- 
timony has been perfectly uni- 
form. 

After due consideration of this 
important question, your com- 
mittee are of opinion, that for- 
geries are a class of offences 
respecting which it is expedient 
to bring together and methodize 
the laws now in being. That in 
the present state of public feel- 
ing, a reduction of the punish- 
ment in most cases of that crime 
is become necessary to the exe- 
cution of the laws, and conse- 
quently to the security of pro- 
perty and the protection of com- 
merce ; and that the means 
adopted by the legislature to 
return to our ancient standard of 
value, render the reformation' of 
the criminal laws respecting for- 
geries a matter of very consider- 
able urgency. Private forgeries 
will, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, be sufficiently and most 
effectually repressed by the 
punishments of transportation 
and imprisonment. As long as 
the smaller notes of the Bank of 
England shall continue to consti- 
tute the principal part of the 
circulating medium of the king- 
dom, it maybe reasonable to place 
them on the same footing with 
the metallic currency : your com- 


mittee therefore propose, that 
the forgery of these notes may 
for the present remain a capital 
offence; that the uttering of 
forged Bank notes shall, for the 
first offence, be transportation or 
imprisonment; but that on the 
second conviction the offender 
shall be deemed to be a common 
ntterer of forged notes, and shall, 
if the prosecutor shall so desire, 
be indicted as such, which will 
render him liable to capital pun- 
ishment. 

Respecting the offence of 
knowingly possessing forged 
notes, your committee have no 
alteration to suggest but what 
they conceive would be fit in all 
transportable offences, that a 
discretion should be vested in the 
judges to substitute imprisonment 
with hard labour for transporta- 
tion, where such a substitution 
shall seem to them expedient. 
As the discovery of the actual 
forgers of Bank notes has been 
found by experience to be iif %he 
highest degree difficult, your 
committee consider the sugges- 
tion of the commissioners for in- 
quiring into the means of pre- 
venting forgeries, of offering an 
unusually large reward for the de- 
tection of forgeries, as worthy of 
serious consideration : to such 
rewards in general, the committee 
feel an insuperable objection. In 
the dase of forgery there are 
circumstanced which considerably 
weaken the objection. No jury 
could convict in such a case on 
the mere evidence of an informer, 
unsupported by the discovery of 
those materials, implements and 
establishments necessary for car- 
rying on the criminal system. 

The 
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The reward would therefore have 
little tendency to endanger inno- 
cent men by false accusation. 
The evidence on which the con- 
viction would rest, must be of a 
sort which can hardly deceive. 
The informer would only furnish 
the key by which the means of 
evidence would be found; the 
reward would rather be for detec- 
tion than for conviction. 

There are several points on 
which your committee are de- 
sirous of offering some observa- 
tion to the House: two of these 
are of.great importance : the first 
relates to the best means of en- 
abling judges to pronounce sen- 
tence of death only in those cases 
where they think it probable that 
death will be inflicted ; the se- 
cond, whether the establishment 
of unexpensive and accessible 
jurisdictions, for the trial of small 
offences, with the help of juries, 
but with simple forms of proceed- 
ing and corrective punishments, 
might not be a means of checking 
the first steps towards criminality. 
These and other parts of this 
great subject, the committee hope 
that the House will allow them 
another opportunity to consider, 
by permitting them, in the next 
session, to resume, and if possi- 
ble to complete their Inquiries. 

Thomas Shelton, Esq. Clerk of 

Arraigns at the Old Bailey , 

examined . 

What do you, speaking upon 
conjecture and general estimate, 
take to be the proportion of the 
persons capitally convicted, com- 
pared to the proportion of those 
who receive sentence of death ? — 
I believe in the paper which you 


alluded to just now, the number 
of capital convictions and exe- 
cutions are stated ; this is a copy 
of that account, showing toe 
number for London and huddle- 
sex [handing it in.] 

The proportion in that ac- 
count is rather more than one in 
twelve ?— Yes. 

In your experience of these 
proceedings, what do . you think 
is the effect or result, with respect 
to the impression made ,by pro- 
nouncing sentence of death, oi^ 
the minds of malefactors and 
spectators? — It depends a great 
deal upon the address made to 
them by the judge who passes the 
sentence. I have not an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the prisoners af- 
terwards when they go from the 
bar ; many of them receive it with * 
great indifference indeed, many 
of them, but some of them are 
greatly affected. 

What have you observed to be 
generally the apparent effect pro- 
duced upon criminals, by hearing 
an unfavourable verdict given 
against them in a capital case ?~ 
Some of them seem to labour 
under great anxiety, and you 
may discover it particularly in 
their Attention to the jury whilst 
they are considering their ver- 
dict ; some of them show a con- 
siderable degree of feeling when 
they hear the verdict pronounced, 
if it be a verdict of guilty ; and 
others (and I am sorry to say the 
greater part by far) hear it with 
great indifference. 

Shpuld you judge, from the 
way in which generally old of- 
fenders receive the verdict of the 
jury against them in capital cases, 
that they conceived it to be a 
sentence which is to be accom- 
panied 
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panied with the loss of life? — 
They certainly appear, some of 
them, to be more alarmed than 
others. 

You mean old offenders ? — 
Yes. 

Do you suppose that that arises 
from their belief that judgment 
will be more likely to be executed 
against them than others, or from 
the experience they have had of 
the law taking its course in the 
case of other people ? — It occurs 
to me, that it is from the appre- 
hension that the law will take its 
course, and that they conceive it 
probable the sentence of the law 
will be executed. 

A very considerable number of 
those persons who are tried at the 
Old Bailey, one may say, are 
malefactors by profession ; that 
is, persons habitually engaged in 
crimes Yes, they are. 

A great number of persons are 
more than once or twice brought 
to that bfer ? — O dear, some are 
brought many times. 

Allow me to ask you, if you 
have had considerable experience 
of the reluctance of prosecutors 
to appear against criminals? — 
Yes. 

✓Pray to what extent has that 
been observable in small offences 
that are capital by law ; do you 
not find, in almost all instances 
where the crinte is not in itself 
of an atrocious description, but 
capital by law, that there is a 
reluctance in individuals to pro- 
secute? — No, not generally ; in 
cases of stealing in a dwelling- 
house to the amount of upwards 
of forty shillings, and privately 
stealing in shops to the amount 
of five shillings and upwards, 
there is a great anxiety on the 


part of the prosecutors generally 

and to reduce it uncler the sum 
that makes it capital. 

What do you suppose to be 
the cause of that ?— It is lest the 
party should be capitally con- 
victed? 

Then there is a considerable 
reluctance in those instances you 
mention in the parties to prose- 
cute capitally ?— Certainly ; but 
the officer who frames the indict- 
ment frames it according to the 
nature of the offence, and that 
has been done with more parti- 
cularity lately than in former 
years ; tn many cases formerly it 
was omitted to be stated, that 
the property was stolen in the 
dwelling-house, or tJ\pt it was to 
the amount of forty shillings. 

That was the case at the begin- 
ning of you* time ? — Yes. 

In the case of murder, do you 
find any reluctance to prose- 
cute ? — No, except in the cases 
of the murder of bastard ohil-* 
dren. 

But not in cases of the murder 
of men and women ? — No. 

Do you find it so in very atrd# 
cious cases of burglary ; ao you 
find that there is, in such case, 
a great reluctance to prosecute ? 
—I recollect but very few in- 
stances of burglary, unless ft be 
constructive burglary, where a 
shop-window is broken, or a latch 
lifted, and the party enters into 
a house in that way ; in many 
Oases of that s6rt, the prosecutor* 
would willingly forbear, or seek 
to elude the indictment being 
capitally framed. 

As there is no reluctance in 
vary atrocious crimes, . and consi- 
derable reluctance in smaller 
crimes, 
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crimes, you would infer, that as 
the offence diminishes, the dis- 
inclination to prosecute increases; 
that is, that the punishment Ife- 
ing less, the disinclination to 
prosecute becomes greater? — . 
Certainly. 

Allow me to ask you this ques- 
tion, whether you think, from 
your experience, that if sentence 
of death were pronounced only in 
those cases where it is in general 
executed, it would much increase 
the effect of the sentence of 
death on the minds of malefac- 
tors and spectators ? — Yes, I con- 
ceive it would, because wljen a 
person is sentenced who* is con- 
victed of murder, there is a great 
impression made on the mind of 
the offender, and also on the 
mind of every person present. 

Pray have, you observed, in 
cases of forgery and other of- 
fences not affecting personal se- 
curity, that there is a reluctance 
in witnesses, to appear? — I be- 
lieve k very frequently happens 
in cases of forgery. 

Do you think that there is a 
reluctance in witnesses to give 
their full evidence on those occa- 
sions ; I mean, is there a disposi- 
tion to suppress facts that mate- 
rially affect the -life of the pri- 
soner ? — I have not observed par- 
ticularly that there is, but rather 
that there is a reluctance in 
witnesses to appear; and I be- 
lieve persons have relaxed much 
in cases of forgery of late years. 
Bankers were extremely rigid 
formerly, but latterly persons 
have been discharged by pro- 
clamation for want of prosecu- 
tion. 

Taking the charge as to steal- 
ing in a dwelling-house, is there 


a greater reluctance to convict m 
a jury, when it is a capital of- 
fence, than when it is not capital? 
— They seek every opportunity, 
when it can be done with pro- 
priety, to reduce the value of 
the articles stolen under forty 
shillings ; and that they do very 
frequently indeed ; for it often 
happens, where property is missed, 
that it cannot possibly be proved 
to have been all stolen at one 
time, although every person who 
hears the evidence given will 
suppose it taken at one time ; yet 
inasmuch as it is not proved that 
it is all taken at one time so as to 
amount to forty shillings, they 
make it amount only to thirty- 
nine shillings. 

Then I understand you to say, 
that juries are willing to resort to 
any expedient they can, in order 
to reduce the penalty of capital 1 
punishment to some other punish- 
ment?— Yes, if they can devise : 
means not contrary to their 
conscience, and justify it to their 
own minds, they being on oath, 
they certainly will take every 
means* they can to excuse the 
party Charged of the capital part 
of the charge. 

Have you not seen many in- 
stances, in which juries have 
brought in a verdict of “ Not 
Guilty” directly contrary to the 
evidence in capital cases, accord- 
ing to your own view of the evi- 
dence ?— It sometimes happens 
that juries acquit prisoners in 
cases where persons who are in 
the habit of attending courts 
would find no difficulty in con- 
victing them ; but I have not ob- 
served a reluctance in juries to 
find a verdict of " Guilty” more 
in these cases than they have in 

other 
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other cases; but where persons 
are indicted for privately steal- 
ing in a shop or dwelling-house, 
and where tne crime is capital by 
the law and the opinion of the 
court, they have done every 
thing they can to excuse the 
party. 

Do not the juries often resort 
to the expedient of finding ' pri- 
soners guilty of the lesser of- 
fence, in a manner not suggested 
by the judge from the bench ?— 
Tliey do. 

In shoplifting do they not find 
a verdict often upon the ground 
that it is not privately stealing? — 
Certainly. 

Have you observed that there 
is an indifference in the demeanor 
of prisoners during their trial for 
crimes when the punishment is 
not executed ; ana has not that 
indifference increased in your 
experience of late years?— No, 
not at all. 

I think I understood you to 
say, that in the case of smaller 
crimes, which are made capital, * 
you have observed a disinclina- 
tion on the part of witnesses to 
appear ? — In the cases of for- 

ave you observed such a dis- 
inclination on the part of wit* 
nesses to come forward in cases 
of murder, or in cases of very 
atrocious burglary? — Certainly 
not. 

I would ask you generally, Do 
you not think tnat in offences not 
atrocious, if the punishment were 
mitigated the prosecutions and 
convictions would become more 
certain ? — No ; parties are not 
prevented after the offences are 
committed, for then they are irri« 


tated, and the offender is taken 
before a magistrate and put ht 
the course of prosecution ny the 
injured party being put under 
recognizance, so that they have 
not any discretion to exercise, 
and unless in cases where the 
punishment depends much upon 
the value of the property, I do 
not observe any disinclinations 
injurious to convict in one case 
more than another. 

But as to forgeries there is a 
disinclination to prosecute ? — 
Yes. 

Now supposing, in that parti- 
cular offence, if the punishment 
were mitigated, do not you think 
that persons might be more dis- 
posed to prosecute? — Yes. 

It would cause a greater cer- 
tainty of conviction and punish- 
ment? — Yes, because generally 
persons convicted of forgery were 
executed, and indeed it was al- 
most universally the case. 

Do you think that the severity 
of the punishment operates to the 
encouragement of tne crime, by 
the not carrying that punishment 
into effect? — It increases the 
number. 

Right Honourable Sir A . Mac- 
donald, late Lord Chief Baron t 
examined. 

One of the objects of inquiry 
of the committee is, whether the 
degree of severity which exists, 
with respect to some of the penal 
laws against the minor offences, 
has or nas not the effect of pre- 
venting convictions, or deterring 
prosecutions ?— In what instances 
prosecutions may have been de- 
terred, or convictions may have 
been evaded, it is impossible for 

any 
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any one to say, but it is a very reluctant to prosecute in pro* 
strong symptom, both of sup- portion to the severity of the 
pressing prosecutions and of punishment, but I recollect an 
preventing convictions, to see the instance in the Statute book, 
extreme avidity with which juries where it is the avowed cause of 
will look to those points by which repealing a former act of parlia- 
thejnmay favour a prisoner. For ment because the severity of that 
example, in the notorious dimi- former act discouraged prosecu- 
nution of the value of a shilling, tion. Many instances* might be 
The shilling, at the time of the given, in which it would appear 
reign of king Athelstan, between that a person must with reluctance 
eignt and nine centuries ago, prevail upon himself to bring 
was considerably different from the offender to justice. For in- 
what it is now. It is well known, stance, freaking down a tree in a 
that stealing up to the value of garden, of any value whatever, is 
one shilling constitutes the crime a felony without benefit of clergy, 
of petty larceny, and stealing to It is not probable that any 
an amount above the value of offenders should be so indicted, 
one shilling constitutes a capital in that or in many other irr- 
felony, excepting where the stances where the punishment 
benefit of clergy intervenes. It seems greatly disproportioned to 
is known too that the conviction the offence. The. penal statutes 
of a capital felony has very strong have been accumulating for a 
and dangerous consequences, if great length of time, and few 
followed up by judgment of only, comparatively speaking, 
death. The consequence of have been put out of the Statute 
judgment of death is attainder, a book. Lord Bacon, [as long ago 
word derived from attincln$> as the reign of James I, com- 
stained, and the consequence of plained of this as an evil then 
attainder is a loss of lands, an ab- exiting. But since that time a 
solute loss of goods and the cor- very great multitude of new 
ruption of blood, which corrup- felonies have been created, and 
tion of blood impedes the possi- many, for want of a revision, 
biKty of making ' a pedigree remain on the Statute book and 
through the person who is attaint- are in a manner obsolete ; yet as 
ed, and the corruption of blood no statute by the law of England 
cannot be pardoned by the king, becomes virtually repealed by 
nor oan the goods be restored time, they might be put in exe- 
raerely by pardon. Now. the cution. Upon the whole, I can- 
tarns which discriminate the not but thud;, that inadequacy in 
various kinds of grand larceny the nature of the punishment to 
are small, and in the instances the nature of the crime, must 
where they are largest', say 40s., necessarily be an impediment to 
the jury are constantly anxious, the even administration of justice, 
evbn though the articles stolen _ Will you have the goodnesg to 
are worth SKV-, to find them worth inform the committee, ^ Wither 
only S9*. In the very nature of you have observed at <yay time 
things, tl*e prosecutor must be the same reluctance to convict in 

* cases 
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cases of more atrocious offences, 
where the feelings of mankind 
naturally agree with the criminal 
law' ? — I have seen juries paying 

f reat attention in such cases, but 
never saw them otherwise 
affected than by being extremely 
careful, but not in any degree to 
be too much swayed by motives 
of humanity. I have been often 
surprised, and once indeed for 
19 hours of an end, to see the 
unwearied attention of a jury, 
not one of whom, as far as I 
could observe, being inattentive 
for a single moment. 

It has been thought, that the 
circumstance of sentence of 
death being very frequently pro- 
nounced on many offenders, 
which is not intended to be in- 
flicted, has a tendency to diminish 
the terror of the punishment. 
Does your experience agree 
with that observation ? — I have 
thought for many many years, 
that there was a great impro* 
priety in passing the solemn sen- 
tence of death upon 18 or 20 
people, not one of whom could 
with any sort of propriety be left 
for execution ; and most of 
whom, especially in London and 
other very populous places, 
were very confident in their own 
minds that they would not be 
left for execution ; my own idea 
being, that the criminal law should 
be ingenuous, and that it should 
speak distinctly what a criminal 
is to expect ; and that the exe- 
cution of that sentence should be 
as nearly infallible as possible; 
which, if moderate, could well be 
afforded; subject always to the 
interposition of the crown. 

What is the result of your ex- 
perience with respect to the 


severity of the penal laws in the 
revenue department ?— When I 
held the office of attorney-general 
and solicitor-general, of course l 
had a good deal to do with the 
drawing of those acts ; and I wa3 
alw*ays an exceedingly strong ad- 
vocate for the milder course ; 
because such cases were gene- 
rally of such a nature that a man 
might be ruined by a conviction, 
and the conviction in the lower 
penalty in all reasonably clear 
cases was almost infallible. That 
was the principle which I myself 
followed. 

It may be worth the consi- 
deration of the committee, to 
remark on the state of the law with 
respect to forfeiture ; that there 
is one case which, though it may 
not come within the range of 
your inquiries, may deserve your 
attention. I allude to the case 
of Jelo de se. It may not be 
totally foreign to your object, to 
see how the law of forfeiture 
stands with respect to that case. 
When a man kills himself, that 
unhappy act is attended with the 
forfeiture of all his goods. That 
is, when a family has thus lost 
its support, it is also to lose all 
possible means of subsistence. 
One cannot help observing, that 
there is something disgusting and 
brutal in that. When a man 
commits an act of that sort, his 
reason has been overturned and 
he does not look to the family, 
and his mind is in a state of dis- 
turbance which very nearly ap- 
proaches to insanity. I take tne 
origin of this punishment to have 
been in catholic times, that when 
a man avoided extreme unction 
he was not permitted to be 
buried in consecrated ground, 

which 
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which to the feeling* of persons 
of that persuasion is very im- 
portant ; and why should the 
survivors have the mortification 
of knowing, that the corpse of 
their father or husband is dis- 
graced? it is punishing them 
when the unfortunate man him- 
self is beyond the reach of tem- 
poral punishment. With respect 
to cases of capital felony, there is 
a forfeiture or land to a certain 
extent, the freehold going to the 
king during the life of the felon. 
The goods are irretrievable, and 
afterwards the king has what is 
called his “ year and day and 
waiie;" which last, formerly, 
was literally put into execution, 
but that has not been the case 
now. for a great length of time. 
That too is attended with a visi- 
tation of poverty on the family, 
and proceeds upon a principle 
which 1 am afraid has little 
operation upon the depraved 
minds of felons, which is the 
well-being and comfort of their 
families. It is supposed, that 
that would have a hold upon 
mankind, which does not seem to 
be the case, as capital felonies, 
we all know, are, if any thing, in- 
creasing. It is too refined a prin- 
ciple to be acted upon by such 
persons. 

Is the law in the respect of 
forfeiture now carried into exe- 
cution ?— -Yes, the king may do 
it, but the felons generally have 
nothing, and therefore it is not 
worth pursuing; but the king 
may do it : upon the whole, I 
have always considered that the 
certainty and not the severity of 
punishment, will best repress 
crime* 

Do you think, that much more 

H 


terror is caused by an execution 
of one in twenty than by an exe- 
cution of one in sixty ? — Do you 
mean more effect on the public? 
— Yes. Upon my word I do not 
know what to say. Frequency 
of execution I have no doubt 
has a bad effect. 

You are well aware that it has 
often been observed, that more 
offenders escape justice from 
flaws and informalities in this 
country than in any other. Now, 
although that is to be considered 
as the result of a precision 
necessary in the administration 
of the laws of a free country, do 
not you think, that in some mea- 
sure it may be imputed to the 
disposition of judges as well as 
juries to favour the prisoner, in 
consequence of the dispropor- 
tionate severity of the punish- 
ments?— It is very certain, with 
respect to myself at least, that I 
would always desire to give the 
prisoner the benefit of every thing 
that I could discover in his 
favour. I knew it perhaps when 
he did not, and I always felt it 
my duty to be counsel for him ; 
as the common expression is ; 
and I cannot but say, that where 
the * punishment is very dispro- 
portionate to the offence, 1 would 
always lean to the merciful side, 
if I could with satisfaction to my 
own mind. 

Do you think that it would be 
expedient that capital punish- 
. ments should not be materially 
extended beyond crimes affecting 
personal safety ? — I think myself, 
that against treason, murder, 
arson, rape, and crimes against 
the dwelling house and person, 
and some others, the punishment 
of death should be directed ; but 
1 always 
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I always thought that the anti- 
dote to many crimes is hard 
labour, confinement and regular 
diet ; when I say regular diet, I 
mean that they should have no 
indulgences of gin, or such kind 
of things. 

The people of England being 
as moral and religious a ^people 
as any in the world, do you thmk 
that this phenomenon of the 
number of crimes results from the 
severity of the laws ?«?— I certainly 
think, that the chances of escape* 
are much greater in cases of 
severe punishment than in those 
to which a more moderate 
punishment is attached ; and, as -I 
said before, were punishments 
and crimes better adjusted than 
they are, crimes would be fewer ; 
and there is another very great 
thing that arises from the chances 
of escape in cases of severity ; 
namely, that every one who is 
executed thinks himself hardly 
dealt with : I was going to ada, 
that when a criminal code is of 
such a nature that you shrink 
from the execution of the letter, 
it pretty plainly shows that that 
letter should be modified in some 
shape or other. A statute which, 
if executed, Would shock thp 
feelings of mankind, must have 
some defect in it. There are 
certainly instances in the letter 
of the law, which, if put in exe- 
cution, would shock mankind; 
as, for instance, if a man were to 
suffer the execution of the law 
Tor doing some damage to one of 
the banisters of Westminster- 
bridge, or for breaking to pieces 
a small cherry tree, not worth 
half-a-crown, it would be an ex- 
travagant degree of severity, 
which would shpck the feelings 


of all mankind* It is quite enough 
to say, that out of about 230 
felonies that exist by the present 
laws, it is seldom that more than 
from a dozen to twenty of them, 
when committed, are capitally 
punished. 


T. W. Carry Esq. Solicitor of 
Excise, examined. 

Are you very well acquainted 
with the statute of 52 Geo. ill., 
cap. 14*3 ?— I cannot say 1 am 
very well acquainted with the 
statute. It was passed, 1 believe, 
upon the recommendation of a 
committee of the Lords in 1812. 
I was examined before that com- 
mittee. It was a consolidation 
act, remitting the punishment of 
death for all revenue offences ex* 
cept those therein specifically 
mentioned. My evidence went 
to deprecate the making offences 
against the revenue punishable 
as crimes, unless where committed 
with violence ; and I understood 
it was ultimately determined, to 
confine the law to those species 
of revenue offences where the 
fraud was a forgery, or accom- 
panied with violence. 

I stated to the Lords’ com- 
mittee, that the efficacy of cri- 
minal law, if it were thought fit 
to apply criminal law to the 
security of the revenue, depended 
not more upon the means of 
detection, than the sufficiency of 
motive for prosecution, and the 
facility of conviction. The officers 
in their survey have generally 
the means of detection ; but it 
has been found necessary; m 
order to excite their activity and 
stimulate their zeal, mdeed to 
preserve 
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preserve their integrity, to give 
them a'certain share in the penal- 
ties in which they may convict 
offenders. The moment the 
offence is made a crime t^is mo- 
tive is entirely taken away. The 
officer has perhaps to undergo, 
and generally does undergo, a 
considerable degree of obloquy in 
convicting a man who has com- 
mitted an offence against the ex- 
cise ' laws in a penalty ; this 
becomes considerably increased 
if he subjects the trader under* 
his survey to a personal punish- 
ment. But it will be easily con- 
ceived by the committee, that 
the officers, in addition to having 
to withstand die shame and dis- 
credit that are thrown upon them 
by the detection and conviction 
of a trader, have also to support 
themselves against the influence 
of the bribes which are offered 
them to collude in the evasion of 
the duties. Now both operate 
in conjunction against his inte- 
grity, where the offence is made 
a crime. The obloquy becomes 
more terrible, and the influence 
of the offered bribe becomes 
greater also; all motive of bene- 
fiting himself or his family by 
conviction is taken away, and he 
stands a personal sufferer with- 
out reward. When, therefore, 
the revenue is attempted to be 
secured by making the breaches 
of its laws crimes, it is the frau- 
dulent trader who is secured and 
not the revenue. I believe that 
it will rarely be found that an 
officer, under such circum- 
stances (and he alone is likely to 
come forward as a prosecutor), 
would make the offence known ; 
would willingly subject himself 
to the obloquy which would arise 
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from bringing such an offender 
to death or transportation; but 
where the trader is liable to only 
a pecuniary penalty, no such 
difficulty or reluctance is ex- 
perienced. 

The excised manufactures to 
which stamps denoting the charge 
of duty apply, are printed goods, 
such as paper and calicoes, hides, 
and paper in general, and starch. 
There are two other subjects of 
forgery, debentures and permits, 
for which we prepare the paper. 
The word Excise Office is a 
water-mark, and it is made penal 
to forge it. 

* One sort of offence against the 
revenue which it was the ten- 
dency of your evidence to subject 
to capital punishment, the com- 
mittee understand you mean to 
state, was violent resistance? — 
According to my impression, it 
was rarely violent resistance ; and 
it appeared to me, that the objec- 
tions which 1 had the honor to 
submit just now applied to ex- 
cise forgeries just as much as to 
any other frauds ; for much as 
may be written or said on this 
subject, the people will never be 
brought to feel or admit, that to 
defraud the revenue is a moral 
crime ; and therefore they will 
continue to follow with the 
severest obloquy the officer who 
is the prosecutor and instrument 
of bringing any individual to the 
punishment of death for such an 
ofience. 

There is another reason against 
it, which has also considerable 
weight; I mean the difficulty of 
conviction which attends trials 
for criminal offences ; as for in- 
stance, for forging an impression 
of an excise stamp, compared 

with 
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tokh a trial ef the same offence 
isbem subject to a penalty. It is 
ttrfiiaximjnritsblished by innumer- 
able detenaanations in the court 
of Exchequer, that any trader 
who enters bis premises for the 
purpose of carrying on a trade 
•uoder the i excise, is civititer 
responsible for a breach of the 
revenue laws, committed by his 
servants, onhis entered premises 
if* raucU ■ tnade, . but criminuliler 
the offence must be brought 
home to himself; and therefore 
fifty instances might occur, in 
which the commissioners of ex- 
cise, who make all orders for 
prosecutions, might be perfectly 
satisfied that such offence? were 
oamaufeted. on certain entered 
fratoises*! for which they could 
with no hope of success make 
on order to proceed a? for.;a 
crime, though they might for a 
penalty. . 

The committee understand you 
to. give this as the result of your 
.experience, arising out of many 
years’ experience and observation 
upon offences committed against 
Jhe revenue laws? — Yes; I 
ibelieve. I may add one material 
Act.- The offence of putting a 
-forged stamp on paper was. first 
made criminal about the year 
t!806 or 1807; before that time it 
-wan a penalty of 50Qi,, and it had 
been by no means unusual before 
that tune to.jconvict persons 
•guilty of the offence m that 
^penalty, I am not sure whether 
any oanviotipns have taken plane 
ornot, but- certainly very few, 
/since it has been made a crime. 
x r The committee would .ask, 
generally ; does your own ix- 
iperienee, with regards .the 
; revenue, lead you to believe that 
,/ VO £. LXI. 


the laws become more inefficient 
by becoming more severe ? — ljt 
by severity is meant, punishment* 
I should think they did ; as far as 
relate? to the making fraud? 
crimes, I am perfectly certain 
they do. It is a very common 
thing with respect to penalties, 
for traders requesting a liberty to 
do what is objected to by the 
board (who always attach greater 
consequence to laws of preven- 
tion than to laws of punishment) 
because it facilitates the commis- 
sion of a fraud, to say, “ Grant us 
that, and secure it against , fraud 
by any penalty you plea&e ; Jet it 
be one or two thousand pounds,” 
It is perfectly well known, that 
such penalties never are or can 
be enforoed to their extent, 
therefore they amount in their 
excess to nothing but penalties 
upon paper, Jrfuch experience 
shows to oe nothing* 

The committee understand you 
to say, that the great increase of 
the penalty tends to a& impunity 
of offence ?-r-The increase of a 
penalty beyond what can be 
levied, or wb&t the offenpe ' can 
be supposed ever to merit, must 
be inefficacious ir > 

There is a class of offences 
criminal at common law, of which 
the committee are no doubt 
aware,; aad which belongs not 
only to the excise but to every 
branch of the revenue, and apr 
gear? to me to give as gregt 
power of punishment as ever cgn 
Jm desirable , for arevqnua fraud? 
•unattended with violence, that j? 
<ymspiracy. ^Wherever the trader 
ond officer, or any other parson, 
combine together to commit a 
.fraud*. that is a conspiracy 4* 
common law* and they are habit 
2A ~ to 
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to be prosecuted criminally for 
that offence. So that the com- 
missioners of excise have, if they 
think the enormity of the case 
demands it, the means of 6uch 
punishment without the aid of 
any particular statute for that 
purpose. The fact is, that the 
most serious offence against 
which the revenue has to guard, 
is a combination between the 
trader anch the officer by whom 
the duty is charged. Against 
that there can be no certain pro- 
tection. When once the officer 
is in collusion, who alone has the 
charge of the duty, it is only by 
the check of the superior officer, 
Who may come m by chance and 
detect the offence, that the most 
extensive fraud can be prevented 
continuance. 

It is the practice of the board 
of excise, and also I believe of 
the other boards, to make perio- 
dical returns to government of 
those who are under imprison- 
ment; with an account of the 
circumstances of life of the pri- 
soner ; the cause of the imprison- 
ment ; his conduct, age and 
family. These particulars are 
constantly so reported, and orders 
are given from time to time for 
the discharge of such offenders 
without payment of .the penalties 
incurred, where it is thought 
that the person has been suffi- 
ciently punished by the length of 
*his imprisonment. Thereis, there- 
fore, under the laws inflicting 
pecuniary penalties, not only the 
ineans of punishing a man by im- 
jMtOnfeent who commits an 
offence against the revenue with- 
out property to pay the penalty, 
but there is likewise a discretion 
which may be, and always has 


been, exercised to prevent that 
punishment from going too far? 
and I cannot sfee that any {im- 
provement can be made on this 
system, which is at once cal- 
culated to secure the revenue, 
and to provide a due measure 
of punishment for revenue of- 
fences, either by die exaction of 
a proportionate penalty, or by 
such length of simple imprison- 
ment as may answer the same 
end. 


P. Colqukoun , LL.D . examined. 

Are you a magistrate for the 
city of Westminster, and how 
long have you been a magistrate? 
—I have upon the whole been 
nearly forty years in the magis- 
tracy, and nave acted as a magis- 
trate for Middlesex, Westminster, 
and the adjoining counties of 
Surrey, Kent and Essex, for the 
last 27 years ; I resigned my 
situation as a police justice in 
January 1818. 

During this period have you 
had general experience of the 
administration of the criminal 
law and the effects of punish- 
ment on convicted persons ?— 
The situation I held as a police 
magistrate, both in the eastern 
and western part of die metro- 
polis, for so many years, cer- 
tainly afforded me opportunities 
of attending to the administra- 
tion of the criminal Jaw, and its 
effects in regard to punishment. 

What has been your experience 
with respect to these laws on 
different offenders, in cases where 
the Ipumshment has been rarely 
inflicted l — My experience has 
led me to draw this conclusion ; 

. namely, 
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ntiMhr, that the pwushmeRt 
sfeAMbesttcfeas would answer 
star end# o^Jesdce ; and that the 
wmumm^wt the laws should be 
invariably {except in extreme 
cases) emrod into execution. 
My opbrioa *n the subject of ca- 
pital puitkhtoents for minor of- 
fences remains unaltered; they 
operate powerfully in preventing 
convictions, and send back upon 
tm&ajr^inatky offenders, by so* 
cpttfld*, to renew their depreda- 
tion* on the public* 

Have you observed a consider- 
able repugnance to prosecute in 
certain classes of crime which 
are made capital by the. law of 
Sagland ?— <Very frequently, in* 
ammseh that I have in some in- 
atadees been obliged to threaten 
imprisonment to prosecutors who 
have refused to enter into recog- 
nuance ; ami I hate reason^* 
believe, that crimes in several in- 
stances, not of atrocious nature, 
hut when the punishment of death 
detaches, are never brought under 
the review of magistrates at all. 

when such prosecutions take 
place, it is well known that where 
the tow is considered as too se* 
VKW% juries frequently return 
Vssdiets greatly under the value 
•fthe property stolen, th*t the 
c api ta l punis hme nt may notot* 
timsto the crime committed* 
Which is the class of crime to 
thick fan allude ?— The crimes 
tw^whseb l allude are forgery, 
larceny, burglary 
‘ j the house, horse- 
steaBig,^sntlto stealing, sheep* 
stealings totiha-bfeakbag, house- 
In^riE^I^Jks^toyitimp, high* 
way fofe ^tyo il h hots of violence 
m the perstiMajud various other 


minor offences now subjeet to the 
punishment of death. 

And when the law is executed 
in these cases, do you think there 
often prevails a general disappro- 
bation ? — It appears to me that, 
generally speaking, the public 
mind revolts at the infliction of 
the punishment of death on 
crime* not of an atrocious na- 
ture. 

With respect to the most atro- 
cious crimes, have you observed 
any reluctance to prosecute ?— I 
scarcely recollect any instance in 
atrocious . crimes accompanied 
with violence* 


Edward Foster , Esq., Banker , 
examined. 

You are a partner in the house 
of Lubbock, Forster and Co. ?— * 
I am. 

Have you any experience of 
the effect of the severity in any 
of the criminal laws, as deterring 
prosecutions or preventing con- 
victions ? — Yes. 

Will yOu be so good as to des- 
cribe to the committee what that 
experience is? — I certainly, in 
general, might say, that 1 have 
heard of several cases, but I will 
only mention those 1 can authen- 
ticate* The first I should men- 
tion is a case of forgery where 
the criminal was in custody, but 
the prosecutor being unwilling to 
. prosecute, on account of the of- 
fence being capital, a hint was 
given, that the best way to avoid 
proceeding would be to destroy 
the instrument; .in order to do 
this, another person was intro- 
duced to the magistrate, as a 
2 a 2 ‘ friend 
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friend of the prisoner, desirous 
of seeing the check, which being 
shown to him he snatched it 
away and threw it into the fire ; 
this was done- with the conniv- 
ance of the prosecutor, as I said 
before, because the offence was 
capital ; had the offence not been 
se» there is no reason at all to 
believe the prosecutor would have 
connived at such a scheme. 

What was the station and oc- 
cupation of the prosecutor ?—p 
V ery respectable. Another was 
a forgery to a very large amount, 
U5QOI. the forger and the utterer 
were both in custody and ac- 
tually committed for trial, but no 
prosecution did actually take 
place ; this was entirely because 
the offence yus capital ; had the 
punishment been ever so severe, 
short of death, no endeavour 
would have been made to save 
the offender ; there were no par- 
ticular circumstances* that called 
for mercy, and it was merely on 
account of the offence being ca- 
pital. 

Would not the prosecutors, if 
that had not been the case, have 
thought it their duty to use every 
exertion in their power for the 
conviction of the party? — Cer- 
tainly. 

The committee understood you 
to intimate, it was an aggravated 
case of forgery ?*— There were no 
extenuating circumstances. I 
have another instance, which oc- 
curred not long since in a pub- 
lic institution, which was lately 
robbed and the criminals appre- 
hended, and when a meeting was 
hoi den to consider the propriety 
pf prosecuting, a magistrate, a 
JP&an of great discretion and judg- 


ment, stated to. the rest of the 
committee the duty of prosecute 
ing very forcibly and properly* 
but when he had done so he 
asked what was the value of the 
goods stolen, whether it was 
more than 40*., that if it was he 
would have nothing to do with 
the prosecution ; this sentiment 
was universal in the meeting, and 
it was only on the officer of the 
institution whose particular bu- 
siness it was to prosecute, under- 
taking that the indictment should 
be laid under 40*. that the prose- 
cution did take place. 

From vour experience as a 
banker, do you believe that a 
great many prosecutions for for- 
geries are prevented, from the 
circumstance of its being capitally 
punished ? — No doubt of it. 

Do you think to the amount of 
one half? — I have no doubt of 
it ; probably more than that. 


Basil Montague; Esq. examined. 

I hope I may be permitted to 
call to the attention of the commit- 
tee, the practice now prevailing 
with respect to the effect of se- 
vere laws in forgery, by which I 
see, day after day, that capital 
enactments are used as engines to 
induce persons to confess them- 
selves guilty of the minor of- 
fence, without any trial at all, 
upon a confession obtained under 
circumstances, which, except 
upon a plea of guilty, would not 
be evidence. There is another 
crime of great importance in this 
commercial country ; 1 mean the 
crime of concealment and em- 
bezzling property, the frauds hi 
bankruptcy ; 
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bankruptcy ; it is scarcely possi- 
ble to imagine the extent of these 
crimes. 1 published a tract some- 
time since, in which I explained, 
that there were regular houses 
where people could be procured 
at a per-centage, who had old bill 
stamps and old deed stamps, upon 
old paper, to any amount, to 
prove debts under commissions, 
all of which involve capital of- 
fences in the bankrupt ; 1 sup- 
pose there is scarcely any person 
who has seen so much of this 
species of capital felony as my- 
self, and I am satisfied, that it is 
carried to such an extent as to 
set the whole law at defiance. I 
beg on this subject to refer to 
my examination before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 
on the bankrupt laws, on the 11th 
of February 1818, in which I en- 
deavoured to explain the state 
of the law, and its inefficacy in 
respect to this crime ; I stated, 
and I repeat the act, 5 Geo. II, 
passed in the year 1732, since 
which time there have been, I 
conceive, at least 38,000 bank- 
rupts ; for taking the average 
from 1732 to 1786, at 250 a year, 
the number of bankrupts during 
those years will be 13,200; the 
actual number of bankrupts from 
1786 to 1805 was 16,200; taking 
the present average to be 800 
each year, which is much below 
the number, that will be 3,200 ; 
the total sum from 1732 till 1810 
was 32,600; supposing the average 
from 1809 to 1819 to be 700 per 
annum, which I believe is below 
the mark, there will be 6,300, 
making the total number 38,900 ; 
I believe I have taken each of the 
averages much below what they 
ought to be computed. During 


this time, that is for near a cen- 
tury, with nearly 4-0,000 bank- 
rupts, I doubt whether there have 
been ten prosecutions ; I believe 
there have been only three exe- 
cutions; and yet fraudulent bank- 
rupts and concealments of pro- 
perty are proverbial, arc so com- 
mon as to be supposed almost to 
have lost the nature of crime. 
With respect to bankruptcy, may 
I beg to refer the committee to 
the examination of sir Samuel 
Romilly, which will be found be- 
fore the bankrupt committee, in 
page 51, where he states, “ The 
nation, however, has been so far 
from adopting this severe dispo- 
sition of its government, that it 
scarcely ever happens, that per- 
sons can be found who w ill insti- 
tute prosecution for felonies under 
the bankrupt laws. Very numer- 
ous instances might, 1 believe, 
according to information which I 
have received from various 
quarters, be laid before the com- 
mittee of creditors, who have de- 
liberately resolved to allow bank- 
rupts, by whom they had been 
grossly defrauded, to enjoy com- 
plete impunity, because they saw 
no other alternative than such 
impunity, or the certainty of shed- 
ding their blood. That men should 
feel great repugnance to put a 
human creature to death for such 
an offence cannot surprise those 
who have reflected what the na- 
ture of the crime really is. What- 
ever the language of the law may 
be, or whatever national expe- 
diency may be thought to re- 
quire, the great mass of mankind 
never can be brought to regard 
as highly criminal that which is 
not to a great degree immoral ; 
and when it is considered, that by 

our 
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our law a bankrupt is made such 
against his will, it is evident that 
the only immorality of one who 
has secreted none of his property, 
but who does not surrender to 
his commission, is, that he with- 
holds from his creditors the in- 
formation and assistance which 
he ought to afford them, to ena- 
ble them to recover his effects 
and to apply them in satisfaction 
of their demands ; and even this 
immorality may find some ex- 
tenuation in the disgrace to which 
he must be subjected and in the 
danger to which he is exposed ; 
since, however honestly he may 
have acted, and though every 
thing he has in the tvorld be given 
up to his creditors, yet if he do 
not obtain his certificate he may 
be imprisoned for life, by any one 
creditor who will prefer gratify- 
ing his resentment to any benefit 
he 'might derive from the com- 
mission. That a man has not 
fortitude enough to encounter 
so much shame and such a risk 
may be culpable ; but who can 
upon calm reflection say, that it 
ought to be punished with death. 
The crime of withholding pro- 

n frora the creditors is indeed 
more immoral ; but even 
this, in the case of one who has 
been made a bankrupt without 
his owrn concurrence, amounts in 
reality to nothing more than the 
not paying (to the extent of the 
property withheld) debts w’hich 
it is in his power to pay. That 
this is criminal cannot be denied; 
but that it should be expiated by 
the blood of the offender, con- 
founds all notions of justice and 
destroys all gradations of guilt ; 
it is very dishonest, but it is not 
more dishonest in an obscure 


tradesman than in the heir to a 
title ; and yet for this dishonesty, 
while our law hangs the trades- 
man, it suffers all other such 
debtors to enjoy complete impu- 
nity ; nay, it not only leaves them 
unpunished, but it suffers them, 
in defiance of their creditors, to 
enjoy and to squander in gaol 
the substance which ought to be 
applied in the payment of their 
debts ; for there is no process by 
which, in the case of persons not 
subject to the bankrupt laws, 
copyhold estates, property in 
the public funds, or money lent 
upon security, can be taken by 
creditors in execution/’ I beg 
also to refer to my own exami- 
nation before the committee, 
in which I state as follows : 
“ I submit to the committee, 
that the legal sanction is in 
this case opposed by the moral 
sanction ; the amount of the 
moral guilt of the bankrupt is 
the non-payment of his debts, or 
the non-delivery by him of his 
property to his creditors. Of 
the immorality and impropriety 
of this no doubt can be enter- 
tained ; but I conceive that there 
is scarcely any person in this in- 
telligent community, who will 
think that a man ought to be put 
to death for the non-delivery of 
his property ; particularly, when 
it is remembered that the of- 
fender is not the only person to 
blame ; there must be a feeling 
in the community, that the im- 
prudent confidence reposed by 
creditors is not wholly exempt 
from censure. It appears to me 
that the religious sanction also is 
in this case at variance with the 
legal sanction. Our religion is 
daily inculcating upon us mild- 
ness 
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ness and forbearance ; as Chris- 
tians we are taught (except for 
the most atrocious and bloody 
offences, and even then with sor- 
row) 4 not to desire the death of 
a sinner, but rather that he should 
turn from his wickedness and 
live and we are particularly 
taught to forgive our debtors as 
we ourselves expect forgiveness. 
For these reasons it appears . to 
me that the existing laws are 
wholly inoperative.” There were 
various persons who were exa- 
mined before the committee upon 
the same subject, all of whose 
opinions, expressing their disap- 
probation of it, will be found in 
the examination ; and the com- 
mittee on that occasion have re- 
ported that the law is injurious, 

John Harmer, Esq . examined. 

You are a solicitor, residing in 
Hatton -garden ? — I am. 

You have had considerable ex- 
perience in crown practice at the 
Old Bailey ? — I have. 

For how many years ? — T w T enty 
years, within a few months, for 
myself; and upwards of three 
years previous to that time in the 
office of Messrs. Fletcher and 
Wright, to whom I w r as last arti- 
cled. 

Have you any observations to 
make with respect to the effect 
of capital punishment ? — I have ; 
first, as to forgery ; it appears to 
me that the punishment of death 
has no tendency to prevent this 
crime. I have, in many instances, 
known prosecutors decline pro- 
ceeding against offenders, be- 
cause the punishmeut is so severe. 
Instances have come within my 


knowledge, of bankers and opu- 
lent individuals, who, rather than 
take away the life of a fellow- 
creature, have compromised with 
the delinquent. Instances have 
occurred of a prosecutor pre- 
tending to have had his pocket 
picked of the forged instrument ; 
in other cases prosecutors have 
destroyed, or refused to produce 
it, and when they have so refused, 
they have stated publicly that it 
was because the person’s life was 
in jeopardy. I will relate a very 
recent circumstance, that oc- 
curred under my observation at 
the Old Bailey. A person, 
through wdiose hands a forged 
bill had passed, and whose ap- 
pearance upon the trial was re- 
quisite to keep up the necessary 
chain of evidence, kept out of 
the way to prevent the conviction 
of the prisoner : it was a private 
bill of exchange. I also know 
another recent instance, where 
some private individuals, after 
the commitment of a prisoner, 
raised a thousand pounds for the 
purpose of satisfying some forged 
bills of exchange ; and they de- 
clared, and I have good reason 
to know the fact, that if the pu- 
nishment had been any thing 
short of death, they would not 
have advanced a farthing, because 
he was a man whose conduct had 
been very disgraceful ; but they 
were friends to the man’s famity, 
and wished to spare them the 
mortification and disgrace of a 
relative being executed, and 
therefore stepped forward and 
subscribed the before-mentioned 
sum. I have frequently seen 
persons withhold their testimony, 
even when under the solemn ob- 
ligation of an oath to speak the 
whole 
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whole truth ; because they were 
aware that their testimony, if 
iven to its full extent, would 
ave brought the guilt home to 
the parties accused ; and they 
have therefore kept back a mate- 
rial part of their testimony. In 
all capital indictments, with the 
exception of murder and some 
other heinous offences, I have 
often observed prosecutors show 
great reluctance to persevere, 
frequently forfeiting their recog- 
nizances ; and indeed, I have, on 
many occasions, been consulted 
by prosecutors as to the conse- 
quences of refusing to conform 
to their recognizances, that is, to 
appear and prosecute the pri- 
soner. 

When you speak of the cases 
of murder and other heinous of- 
fences, do you mean offences ac- 
companied with violence to the 
person, or which are likely in 
their consequences to inflict se- 
rious injury? — Certainly; those 
are the offences to which I al- 
lude ; I know that many persons 
who are summoned to serve as 
jurymen at the Old Bailey, have 
the greatest disinclination to per- 
form the duty on account of the 
distress that would be done to 
their feelings, in consigning so 
many of their fellow-creatures to 
death as they must now neces- 
sarily do, if serving throughout a 
session ; and I have heard of 
6ome who have bribed the sum- 
moning officer to put them at the 
bottom of their list, or keep them 
out altogether, so as to prevent 
them from discharging this pain- 
ful duty : and the instances I may 
say are innumerable, within my 
own observation, of jurymen giv- 
ing verdicts, in capital cases, in 


favour of the prisoner directly* 
contrary to the evidence. I have 
seen acquittals in forgery w’here 
the verdict has excited the as- 
tonishment of every one in court, 
because the guilt appeared une- 
quivocal, and the acquittal could 
only be attributed to a strong 
feeling of sympathy and humanity 
in the jury to save a fellow crea- 
ture from certain death. The 
old professed thieves are aware 
of this sympathy, and arc desir- 
ous of being tried rather on 
capital indictments than other- 
wise ; it has frequently happened 
to myself in my communications 
with them, that they have ex- 
ressed a wish that they might 
e indicted capitally, because 
there was a greater chance of 
escape. In the course of my ex- 
perience, I have found thr> the 
punishment of death has no ter- 
ror upon a common thief ; indeed 
it is much more the subject of 
ridicule among them than of 
serious deliberation; their com- 
mon expression among them- 
selves used to be, il such a one 
is to be twisted and now it is, 
" such a one is to be top’t.” The 
certain approach of an ignomini- 
ous death does not seem to ope- 
rate upon them, for after the 
warrant has come down for their 
execution, I have seen them treat 
it with levity. I once saw a man 
for whom I had been concerned, 
the day before his execution, and 
on my offering him condolence 
and expressing my sorrow at his 
situation, he replied, with an air 
of indifference, “ Player* at 
bowls must expect rubbers.” 
Another man I heard say, that 
it was only a few minutes, a kick 
and a struggle, and it was all 

over ; 
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over ; and that if he was kept 
hanging for more than an hour, 
lie should leave directions for an 
action to be brought against the 
sheriffs and others ; and others I 
have heard state, that they should 
kick Jack Ketch in their last mo- 
ments. I have seen some of the 
last separations of persons about 
to be executed with their friends, 
where there was nothing of so- 
lemnity in it; and it was more 
like a parting for a country jour- 
ney than taking their last fare- 
well. I heard one man say (in 
taking a glass of wine) to his 
companion who was to suffer next 
morning, “ Well, here’s luck.” 
The fate of one set of culprits, 
in some instances, had no effect 
even on those who were next to 
be reported ; they play at ball 
and pass their jokes, as if nothing 
was the matter. 1 mention these 
circumstances to show what little 
fear common thieves entertain of 
capital punishment ; and that so 
far from being arrested in their 
wicked courses by the distant 
possibility of its infliction, they 
are not even intimidated at its 
certainty ; and the present nu- 
merous enactments to take away 
life appear to me wholly ineffi- 
cacious. But there are punish- 
ments which I am convinced a 
thief would dread, and which, if 
steadily pursued, might have the 
most salutary effect ; namely, a 
course of discipline totally re- 
versing his former habits. Idle- 
ness is one of the prominent cha- 
racteristics of a professed thief — 
put him to labour ; Debauchery 
is another quality— abstinence is 
its opposite — apply it; Dissipated 
company is a thing they indulge 
in ; they ought, therefore, to ex- 


perience solitude ; They are ac- 
customed to uncontrolled liberty 
of action ; I would, consequently 
impose restraint and decorum : 
and were these suggestions put 
in practice, I have no doubt we 
should find a considerable reduc- 
tion in the number of offenders ; 
I say this, because I have very 
often heard thieves express their 
great dislike and dread of being 
sent to the House of Correction, 
or to the Hulks, where they 
would be obliged to labour and 
be kept under restraint ; but I 
never heard one say he was afraid 
of being hanged. Formerly, be- 
fore Newgate was under the re- 
gulations that it now is, I could 
always tell an old thief from the 
person who had for the first time 
committed crime ; the novice 
would shudder at the idea of 
being sent to Newgate, but the 
old thief would request that he 
might be committed at once to 
that prison by the magistrate, 
because he could there associate 
with his companions and have 
his girl to sleep with him ; which 
some years back used to be al- 
lowed or winked at by the upper 
turnkeys ; but since the late re- 
gulations, certainly, I have not 
heard of such applications being 
made by thieves, because now 
they are as much restrained and 
kept in order in Newgate, as in 
other prisons. From my own 
observations, I am quite certain 
that a thief cannot bear the idea 
of being kept under subordina-< 
tion. As to transportation, I, 
with deference, think it ought 
not to be adopted, except for in- 
corrigible offenders, ana then it 
ought to be for life ; if it is for 
seven years, the novelty of the 
§ thing 
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thing* and the proepect of return- 
ing to their friends and associates, 
reconciles offenders to it, so that 
in fact they consider it no pu- 
nishment, and when this sentence 
is passed on men, they frequently 
say* “ Thank you, my Lord.” 
Indeed this is a common expres- 
sion, used every session by pri- 
soners when sentenced to seven 
years transportation. 

Have you any particular ob- 
servations to make on the offences 
of stealing in shops, and pri- 
vately stealing in dwelling-houses ? 
— lhave; the stealing in a dwell- 
ing-house above the value of 40s. 
and privately stealing in a shop 
to the value of 5s. is capital ; and 
though I have frequently been 
present where the evidence has 
mmy mind amounted to demon- 
stration, and it has struck me that 
many of the articles were of such 
value as to imperiously call upon 
the jury for a verdict , of guilty, 
they have, from motives of com- 
passion, given a verdict contrary 
to such evidence, by reducing 
the value of the article stolen so 
low as to lessen the offence to 
grand larceny. 

What are the offences in which 
you think there is neither a ge- 
neral reluctance to prosecute nor 
to convict ? — Murder, arson, bur- 
glary, but not in- its extended 
sense, such as breaking a pane 
of glass or lifting a latch, but 
where it is committed by a pro- 
fessed house-breaker, who breaks 
into a house in the middle of the 
night : highway robbery accom- 
panied with violence, cutting 
and other offences under lord 
Ellenborough’s Act, where it is 
the clear intent of the offender to 
commit murder, but the interpo- 


sition of Divine providence, or 
accident, only prevents its ac- 
complishment. 

Do you not think that the of- 
fenders who have the least fear 
of death are the most dissolute 
and idle ?— Certainly they are. 

And therefore the most likely 
to feel confinement and . hard la- 
bour very much ?— Certainly ; I 
believe it would be felt by them 
as the greatest punishment that 
could be inflicted. 

Have you made any observa- 
tion with respect to the expense 
and trouble that might be saved 
to prosecutors by trying acces- 
saries after the fact in the same 
county with the principals? — I 
have ; some years ago an act of 
parliament was passed to enable 
the prosecutor to try the acces- 
sary before the fact m the same 
county with the principal; this 
act has been found extremely 
useful ; but it appears to me, that 
it would veiy much facilitate the 
purposes of. justice if the ac- 
cessary after the fact were also 
to be liable to be tried with the 
principal; because prosecutors 
after oonviolingiTtbe principal in 
one eouoiy, aw now frequently 
put to very great expense in being 
obliged to go to another county 
to prosecute the receiver, and 
have all the chances of a failure 
of justice in losing their witnesses 
by .death or other accidental 
causes. 

Can you state the average 
number of persons for whom you 
have been professionally engaged 
yearly, at the Old Bailey ? — I 
cannot with certainty, but on a 
moderate computation, I should 
think one hundred prisoners 
yearly; and during my experi- 
ence 
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ence at the Old Bailey, I have 
had personal communication with 
two thousand or more prisoners. 

Latterly you have been em- 
ployed in many prosecutions also? 
— 1 have. 

Have you not also had frequent 
opportunities of observing the 
feelings of prosecutors and of 

{ jrisoners ? — Certainly ; for the 
ast eight years my business for 
prosecutions has been progres- 
sively increasing. 

But when you were employed 
professionally for the prisoners, 
had not you an opportunity of 
observing the feelings of prose- 
cutors also ? — Certainly ; from 
attending the examinations, I had 
an opportunity of observing the 
wishes and feelings of prose- 
cutors. 

Are the committee to under- 
stand you as stating, that you 
consider capital punishments to 
be efficacious only in those cases 
where the general feelings of the 
public go along with them? — 
Certainly ; the thieves observe 
the sympathy of the public, and 
it seems to console them, and 
they appear less concerned than 
those who witness their sentence ; 
I have been present on very many 
occasions when the sentence of 
death has been passed, and the 
criminals have been far less af- 
fected than the auditors. 

Do you think that the general 
feeling goes along w T ith the inflic- 
tion of the punishment of death, 
in the cases of crime unaccom- 
panied w ith violence ?— Certain- 
ly it does not. 

Do you conceive that the in- 
fliction of the punishment of 
death, in those cases, tends ra- 
ther to excite the public feeling 


against the criminal laws ?— -No 
doubt it does; there are, I be- 
lieve, very few advocates for the 
generality of the present capital 
punishments. 

Do you mean to apply that 
observation to those who have 
had the most experience of the 
effect of those capital punish- 
ments? — I should tnink I might 
safely so apply it. 


REPORT OK GAOLS. 

& Hoare, jun. esq. examined. 

You are a visitor of the Refuge 
for the Destitute ?— I am. 

Does your acquaintance with 
that establishment enable you to 
state what ought to be the pro- 
vision with respect to boys in 
different gaols?— in the different 
prisons I have visited, the re- 
formation of the boys is generally 
considered as hopeless ; in the 
Refuge we generally succeed ; 
therefore, I think that the system 
pursued there might be adopted 
writh great probability of success 
in our prisons and penitentiaries. . 

Will you state to the com- 
mittee what that system is ; does 
it apply particularly to -boys ? — 
In the male refuge, chiefly to 
boys ; there are some men among 
them, though but few in propor- 
tion. - ; ' ) 

Have the goodness to state 
the plan adopted in that esta- 
blishment ?— They are in some 
measure classed ; constantly em- 
ployed; their religious instruc- 
tion, as well as their general edu- 
cation, is attended to ; and im- 
proper association is very much 
prevented* 
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Id what does that classification 
consist? The generality of ob- 
jects admitted are lads discharged 
from prison, recommended by 
the judges or magistrates ; on 
their first reception they are 
placed in the wood-shed, for no 
previous instruction is required 
for this employment ; and we 
conceive that idleness is (he 
source of most crimes. Whilst 
there, we observe their different 
dispositions aqd inclinations, and 
employ them afterwards accord- 
ing to their own wishes, in taylor- 
iog, shoemaking, or basket- 
making.. 

Have you any means of ascer-J 
taining the characters of the boys*, 
before they come in?— Most of 
the children, before their admis- 
sion, have been in different pri- 
sons. We have very few indeed 
who have not been criminals. 

They are almost all criminals ? 
— Many are recommended to the 
institution by the judges, some 
by the magistrates ; some of them 
are so very young, that it would 
be unreasonable to inflict upon 
them the punishment annexed by 
law to their offences. 

Will you proceed to state how 
they are classified ? — They are 
divided into four clashes; shoe- 
makers, taylors, woodcutters and 
basket-makers. The classifica- 
tion is not so perfect as I think 
desirable; but the funds of the 
society are very low, and we are 
obliged to do the best we can ; 
but having several trusty persons 
continually with the children, 
they are prevented in great mea- 
sure. from contaminating each 
other. 

Bts&e the manner in which they 
perform their work PWEperaaster 


taylor is in the centre of the room, 
with the children under him 
tuition both in sight and hearing ; 
the assistant taylors are on the 
boards, with the lads arranged 
around them ; nothing can pass 
without being over- heard. 

The committee will thank you 
to state what are the numbers in 
each class?— There are twenty- 
three taylors, with three superin- 
tendents, a master and two as- 
sistants. 

Each of whom takes a certain 
number?— Yes; whilst the master 
superintends and cuts out for them 

Please to go on with the other 
trades ?— The shoemakers are ar- 
ranged in nearly the same way. 

State the numbers ? — Twenty- 
four; the master cuts out and 
prepares the work. I believe 
there are about eight basket- 
makers. The rest of the objects 
are employed in the wood-yard, 
in the service of the house, cook- 
ing, cleaning, &c.&c« 

Under what superintendence 
are the whole ? — A chaplain, a 
superintendent, a master taylor 
with two assistants, a master 
shoemaker with two, and a 
basket-maker. Three of the as- 
sistants were criminals, one under 
sentence of death ; were educated 
in the establishment, left it, and 
supported themselves respect- 
ably and with unblemished cha- 
racters ; but hearing of vacancies 
in the asylum, they applied for 
the situations and were gladly 
received. 

Qf what description of cha- 
racter are the other superinten- 
dents ?— Persons selected by the 
committee as suitable for the em- 
ployment. In the wood-shed I 
believe 
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believe the master of the esta- parcels, for kindling. This em- 
i blishment superintends. ployment is also carried on in 

; How many basket-makers are the temporary refuge, a branch 

e there? — Not more than eight, of the establishment, 

i who are instructed and inspected Is that given in consequence 

i by one master. We do not wish of any refractory conduct ? — 

to press the manufacture of There the objects do not remain 

i baskets, as that work can be sufficiently long to enable us to 

i done by the blind, with whom we instruct them in a trade; they 

, are unwilling to interfere. bruise oyster shells, or cut wood ; 

, Are the assistants paid ? — at the present moment they are 

, Yes ; when I speak of assistants, cutting some very hard wood 

I mean those officers who receive which has been received from 

i salaries. Botany Bay. 

How many wood-cutters did The committee would be glad 
i you mention ? — About three and to know to what description of 

twenty. persons you give that hard 

How many superintendents? labour; how do you regulate the 

— I do not think there is a paid labour ? — In the temporary re- 

superintendent in that depart- fuge, which is attached to the 

f ment ; one of the objects super- other, the same labour is shared 

intends ; but the master is conti- by all ; we do not expect much 

nually in and out, and the clerk emolument from it; but we con- 

who keeps the accounts of the sider idleness the bane, and we 

establishment assists. apply labour as the antidote. 

No one is paid in that depart- What is the one kind of labour 
ment ?— No. in which they are employed?— 

You say there are eighty ob- Bruising oyster shells, sawing 
jects in the whole ? — Eighty is wood, or any thing we can pro- 
the limit, but the number varies, cure for them to do. 

In what way do they take their The number of eighty which 
relaxation ?— They have a play- you have stated is exclusive of 
ground at the back of the pre- those in the temporary refuge? 
mises. — Yes, exclusive of the thirty- 

Is that common for all ?— Yes, five in the temporary refuge ; 
common to all ; but the officers and we find it very difficult to 
superintend the whole of the keep the numbers within the 
time they are there ; they are limits. 

never left without inspection. Is sawing done by the double 

Are the whole of the superin- saw ? — In the permanent refuge 
tendentswith them, or only some? it is done by a circular saw; in 
— Some of the masters ; they the temporary, by a double saw. 
take the duty alternately. Are they ever removed from 

Have you any species of hard the one to the other ? — In some 
labour ? — Woodcutting we con- instances they are ; but it is not 
sider to be hard labour; we the general practice ; the proper 
purchase ship timber, cut it into objects of admission to the tem- 
proper lengths, and bind it in porary refuge are those for 

whom 
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whom we can see a probability 
of reconciliation to their friends ; 
sometimes we assist in passing 
them to their parish, sometimes 
supply them with tools, for on 
their discharge from prison they 
are usually wholly destitute. 

' What is the utmost extent of 
time you keep them for ? — I 
think some of them hate been 
there three months. 

Do you ever keep them there 
as long as six months ? — The in- 
stitution has not been in opera- 
tion longer than nine months. 
In visiting the prisons, we find 
many comparatively respectable 
individuals, who, when the term 
of their imprisonment is expired, 
are without characters, without 
the means of procuring a meal 
for the day, - and are almost 
necessitated to return to the 
commission of crime for the pur- 
pose of procuring a night’s lodg- 
ing. From Newgate I believe 
prisoners are sometimes dis- 
charged soon after the punish- 
ment of whipping, with their 
backs still sore. When we see a 
d e s er v in g object of this descrip- 
tion, we give him an order of 
admission to the temporary 
refuge, that it may not be from 
necessity if he returns to his 
vicious practices. 

When you said three months, 
it only referred to the temporary 
refuge? — No, only to the tem- 
porary refuge ; in the permanent 
Tefuge we are very sorry to part 
with them in less time than two 
yesrsat least. - 

What regulates the time th^t 
any one is kept with you? — As 
soon as we judge them to be 
confirmed in good habits, and 
have an opportunity of placing 

t 
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them out safely, we are glad t& 
dispose of them. 

Have you any legal power to 
detain them ? — Nb ; we have nd 
legal power to detain them. 

Do they, in point of fact, 
often leave you ? — No. 

You say one mode of punish- 
ment is to send them to the 
wood«*yard from their profession? 
— Yes ; from the trade of which 
they are acquiring the knowledge. 

Upon an average, how many 
do you suppose you may have in 
the temporary refuge? — We are 
governed by the size of the 
building; the medical attendant 
stated, that our premises would 
not accommodate more than 
thirty without endangering 
health ; but we cannot always 
confine ourselves to that number; 
the cases are frequently so ex- 
tremely urgent that we often 
exceed that limit. 

Have you more applications 
than you can receive ? — We have. 

Wnich you are prevented from 
receiving for want of funds and 
room ? — I never attended a com^ 
mittee when we did not reject 
one case, and sometimes five or 
six, and those of urgent neces- 
sity. It is an extremely painful 
task to refuse* the applications, 
becaase if the objects are ad*- 
mitted within the establishment, 
there is every reasonable hope 
that they will be restored te 
society as respectable members; 
and if they are turned adrift, 
their characters being gone they 
have no alternative, but return 
again to their vicious practices 
and associates. 

Could you give the committee 
generally some idea, during the 
time of the existence of this hk- 
stitution. 
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stitution, of the result of those 
who have returned to their friends, 
what have been their characters, 
and so on ?— I have no account 
of the cases from the temporary 
refuge. 

The committee are speaking 
of the permanent refuge ; they 
would be glad to have any 
general account of the -propor- 
tion that you think have turned 
out well, and have gone back 
with credit and character, and 
those who have not turned out 
well, or who have been dismissed 
in consequence of misconduct ? — 
From 1815, which was the com- 
mencement of the establishment 
on the present premises, to 
Christmas 1818,- one hundred 
and eighty-seven, under twenty 
years of age, have been admitted ; 
of these, fifty-six npw remain in 
the establishment, and are going 
on exceedingly well; fifty-four 
have been reformed and dis- 
charged, and we have the most 
satisfactory account of their con- 
duct; the number of those who 
have returned to their evil prac- 
tices is very high, being forty- 
six; but the majority of those 
cases were admitted at the com- 
mencement of the institution, 
before we had the system in 
proper order, before we could 
furnish them with sufficient work, 
and what is also important, be- 
fore we had any detepce against 
their escape ; and many of them 
on the committal of a slight 
offence, before they had ex- 
perienced die benefits of the 
establishment, took advantage of 
the insecurity of the premises 
and ran away: it is thus that I 
account for the high number of 
those who have not turned out wel 1. 


The whole number of admis- 
sions was one hundred and 
eighty-seven, under twenty years 
of age, since 1815; there are 
now remaining in the establish- 
ment fifty-six, consequently there 
remains one hundred and thirty- 
one to be accounted for; the 
committee understand you to 
have accounted for fifty-four 
which are good and forty-six 
which are bad, which make one 
hundred, leaving thirty-one to he 
accounted for? — Eighteen of 
those are supposed to have re- 
turned to crime, thirteen we 
know nothing at all about. 

Have they run away ?-t-Wc 
have not been able te^ trace 
them since they quitted the 
establishment. 

Can you tell the committee, 
upon an average, how long they 
stay in the institution /—We 
always wish to keep them at 
least two years ; we are tempted, 
sometimes, to break through that 
rule, when an eligible opportunity 
offers. Tradesmen like them for 
apprentices; the first two years 
of an apprenticeship being the 
time when little profit accrues to 
the master. The lads are better 
taught with us than in most 
shops, and masters like to take 
them from us when the first two 
years, which are unprofitable, are 
expired. 

How, then, are they disposed 
of?— Some of them are bound 
apprentices, and suitable situa- 
tions provided for them ; eleven 
were lately sent to the Cape of 
Good Hope, bound to a gentle* 
man employed in agriculture 
there. 

Do you give any premium?— 
We give 51 . and fit them out. 

Whafr 
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What is the general modi of 
restoring them to credit in so- 
ciety ; that appears rather extra- 
ordinary? — They are frequently 
restored to their friends, when 
they are respectable and we 
think a complete reform has 
taken place in the object; fre- 
quently they are put out as ap- 
prentices ; sometimes they go to 
sea. Some lads have been to 
sea before they come to us ; 
these, if we can find a suitable 
captain with whom to place 
them, we endeavour so to dispose 
of in their former employ. 

Does this apply to those who 
are bred to trades ? — Frequently. 

When you apprentice them 
©lit, do you give fcne whole pre- 
mium at once? — Yes; the pre- 
mium is so small that little ad- 
vantage is gained by reserving a 
part. 

Do you lose sight of them al- 
together, after they are appren- 
ticed ?— No, we -frequently in- 
quire after them, feeling strong 
interest in their welfare. 

What is the total number of 
objects in the Refuge for the 
Destitute, independent of the 
'women ? — On the permanent es- 
tablishment, eighty males, in the 
temporary, about thirty-five. 

Hitherto you have only been 
speaking of males ?— Yes. 

The Committee wish to know 
whether, in apprenticing them 
-out, you find the masters make 
any inquiry as to their conduit 
ana character, or only as to their 
qualification as manufacturers? 

Both ; the masters more often 
than not -come and look over the 
boys and make their own se- 
lection. 

Do they look over the returns ? 


— No ; they see their work, a nd 
select them as they may happen 
to like their appearance. 

The question is, do you find, 
when the masters ' express an in- 
clination to take the boys, they 
inquire into their general conduct, 
or only their skill in their manu- 
facture? — I think they inquire 
more into their skill in the manu- 
facture. When we recommend a 
boy, it would not be without con- 
siderable experience of his good 
conduct, and in this we are sel- 
dom deceived. 

Can you say whether those 
forty-six who turned out ill were 
apprenticed, or what number of 
them were apprenticed • in the 
same way as the others who turn- 
ed out well ? — I should think 
those forty-six (but it is merely 
speaking at hazard) left us at a 
very early period of the establish- 
ment, or when they had conti- 
nued in it a time, so that they 
could not have been apprenticed 
out. When we think they are 
sufficiently reformed to be appren- 
ticed out, they seldom disap- 
point us. 

For what time do you bind 
them out ? — To the age of twenty- 
one ; we receive some as young 
as twelve. 

• You have not spoken any tiling 
about the schools ?— A portion 
of the day is appropriated to in- 
struction ; they are educated in 
the principles of the - church of 
England. * > 

You have a master, have you 
not?*— We have a r chaplam who 
attends to their education and 
devotes much of his time to the 
religious instruction of 1 the. chil- 
dren. 

Whgf is his salary ?— r22Q/. 

a-year. 
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t~year, out of which he pays an? 
assistant. 

Does he liye in the establish- 
ment ?— No, he lives immediately 
adjacent* 

. he epy other duty to per- 
form ?• — He is curate of St* Leo- 
nard’s Shoreditch. 

Perhaps you could tell the 
Committee what part of the day 
he is employed in education? — In 
the, evening, after work is done ; 
prayers are read morning and 
evenipg ; and when labour is over 
they receive religious and general 
instruction. 

Jhe same in summer and win- 
ter ?-— Yes, with . a variation in, 
the hours. 

Do you admit a second time 
those boys who misconduct them- 
selves in their situation? — It is 
contrary to our rules, but some* 
times wc do it; we find great 
difficulty ip refusipg them. 

Then in some instances you, 
hftye re-admitted some of those 
bjpK} hoys ? — Yes ; they will earn- 
estly apply for admission, but we 
generally refuse them, 
i Having been convicted of any 
other crime ? — No, but when re- 
duced by hunger and want. 

Supposing they have miscon- 
ducted themselves, and apply for. 
re-admission, how long do you, 
kgap them? We consider them 
as new objects, and treat them 
accordingly. 

\ Do they frequently apply to 
vou again for re-admission? — 

Vftt v/BTy oftcm, 

Pp ynu' find a reformation take 
place ip a ^second admission? — 
'Yes ; aomeh^ye conducted them* 
selves yery well since. 

Their friends are allowed to see 

V$l. LXI. 


them once a-week, are they not? 
—Yes. 

In what way ?— They come to 
the establishment, and the boys 
are called down. 

They see them privately?— 
No ; never but in the presence 
of an officer. 

Who gives permission? — The 
master, the. discretion rests with 
him; but a great part of the 
boys are poor and destitute, 
and have not a friend in the 
world. 

Do you think, after the expi* 
cation of two years, their labour 
would pay their subsistence ? — I 
am satisfied that it would, after 
that time they will earn to the 
establishment twelve shillings a* 
week ; I should think, at the end 
of the first year, their earnings 
would be frpm seven to eight 
shillings ; at the end of the se- 
cond year, not less than twelve 
shillings. 

Do they receive any part of 
their earnings? — At their dis- 
charge they do 

A sixth is their proportion) 
but in fact, when we find a safe 
situation for a boy, we do not 
spare a good outfit ; he doe6 not 
leave the establishment without 
money in his pocket and a suffi- 
cient quantity of clothes. 

Have you any reason to know 
that their labour after two years 
would pay their subsistence ? — 
We find, after the expiration of 
two years, they can engage them- 
selves as journeymen, and earn 
their bread. We have now as 
many orders as we can well exe- 
cute ; and as we do not undersell 
tradesmen, it is reasonable to 
Suppose, if they can earn their 

2 B living 
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living with others, they do it with 
us also. 

Do you think, under the pre- 
sent improved discipline, if fifty 
boys were to remain in the insti- 
tution for two years, that the 
majority of them would con- 
duct themselves respectably ? — I 
should have no douot at all that 
five-and r forty out of the fifty 
would become valuable members 
of society. 

D.o- many come into the insti- 
tution who are unable to read ?— 
Yes; and we generally find a 
very exact proportion between 
ignorance and guik; if a boy 
comes in wholly ignorant, it ge- 
nerally appears* that his offences 
are of a tar deeper dye than of 
those who have received instruc- 
tion. 

In what state do they go out? 
— They receive education, and 
go out nearly as much instructed 
as the others. 

I think the present improved 
system, the constant employment 
and other means adopted, almost 
insure reformation. At first I 
think that the objects were not 
treated with a sufficient degree 
of kindness; the poor fellows 
have received nothing but hardi- 
ness and mismanagement from 
their earliest infancy, and are 
therefore easily to be worked 
upon by kindness. 

How are they disposed of at 
night ? — Owing to the contracted 
state of the funds, there is a de- 
fect in this part of the system ; 
they sleep m hammocks; their 
masters, however, are within 
hearing, so that a word can 
scarcely be spoken without being 
overheard. It would be muon 


better, if we were enabled to 
allow them separate apartments# ■ 
What is the mode or admission ? 
— By a committee, who meet on 
the premises every Friday ; they 
endeavour to select the most for- 
lorn cases, and it is frequently a 
very painful thing to make the 
selection; indeed, some of the 
members of the committee will 
order the doors to be shut, that 
their feelings may be spared die 
pain of rejecting those who can- 
not be admitted from the num- 
ber already in the establishment. 

Do the boys often apply them- 
selves for admission, without be- 
ing brought ?— -Frequently. I 

should think the applications, 
though discouraged by frequent 
refusals, would not average less 
than seven or eight a-weeL 
Do you consider that you re- 
ject half the deserving cases that 
apply?— I have no doubt that 
we reject three-fourths of the 
deserving cases ; perhaps if I say 
five-sixths I should be nearer die 
truth. 

Do you receive any who have 
not been confined in prison ? — 
The majority have been in prison. 
We feel ourselves bound to re- 
ceive all those who are recom- 
mended by the judges, in conse* 

S uence of receiving assistance 
am government; and they are- 
always suitable objects. 

How many are there now In 
the temporary refuge ? — Thirty- 
three. 

Do you mix them with die 
others r— No ; it would be very 
undesirable to mix those who 
come to the temporary Refuge 
with those who have been for 
some tone under reform. 

How 
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How is the temporary Refuge 
supported ? — By the individual 
members of the committee ; the 
assistance of government is not 
applied to that part of the esta- 
blishment. It originated with 
the society for the reformation of 
juvenile delinquents and improve- 
ment of prison discipline. In 
visiting the prisons, they disco- 
vered so many destitute objects, 
who had literally no means of 
support upon their discharge, 
that they prevailed upon the 
Refuge committee to allow them 
to fit up a part of their premises 
as a temporary asylum. This 
was done at the expense of the 
prison committee, but the mem- 
oers of the Refuge only have 
liberty to grant admissions. 

Do you use any corporal pu- 
nishment? — It is directly con- 
trary to the rules of the society, 
and has never proceeded beyond 
a hasty blow. # 

It has been stated that ’they do 
not pilfer from one another ; do 
they ever pilfer any of the ma- 
terials which are given to them ? 
—Never ; had they the inclina- 
tion, they have no opportunity 
of disposing of them ; take away 
the receiver, and the consequence 
is well known. 

Your general rule is not to re- 
ceive them under twelve ? — Yes ; 
I should think the majority are 
from twelve to fifteen. 

Is solitary confinement a pan 
of the punishment? — No; we 
have seldom any occasion to 
apply punishment. 

Are they ever whipt? — They 
are deprived of a portion of their 
food, or suspended from learning 
a 'trade and sent to the wood-shea. 


or are reprimanded by the com- 
mittee. . 

Do you find that fifty or sixty 
boys can be governed in that 
way ? — I do not doubt it ; most 
of these lads have been spurned 
and ill-treated from their infancy ; 
with such, any thing can be ef- 
fected by kindness. 

What reward do you apply to 
individuals ?— They are suffered 
to go out for a day to their rela- 
tions ; we always ascertain where 
they are going, and always send 
a trusty person with them ; their 
mothers will often come for and 
bring them back at night. 

Have you the means of in- 
forming the committee, what are 
the number of juvenile offenders 
in the metropolis? — From the 
various sources of information of 
which I have made use, I con- 
clude that the number of juve- 
nile delinquents in the metro- 
polis, under the age of twenty- 
one, cannot be less than 6,000. 

’ Iri the practice of felony?— 
Of felony or larceny. 

Upon what data do you found 
your calculation ?— When the 
Society for the Improvement of 
Prison Discipline, to which I be- 
long, were commencing their in- 
quiries, they were very anxious 
to ascertain the cause of the 
alarming extent of juvenile de- 
pravity ; and in the course of a 
very short time, they visited at 
their own houses nearly 2,00 0 
cases. From one offender we 
heard of his guilty companion* 
and the inquiry seemed without 
end. When we had ascertained 
the causes, as we thought, of the 
evil, we relinquished the investi- 
gation; but from the rapidity 

2 b 2 with 
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with which we were going on, I 
am satisfied that we should have 
found a very large number in- 
deed. The convictions at the 
Old Bailey and at the different 
courts entirely confirm me in that 
opinion. 

I have no correct account ; but 
from all that I have seen and 
heard of the numbers in confine- 
ment, of those frequenting the 
different houses of resort, I can- 
not estimate the total at less than 
6 , 000 . 

Is it your intention to state 
that that is the number of those 
who commit fraud, or who live 
habitually by fraud?— I believe 
there are but few boys who live 
altogether by fraud, they have 
generally some little employ- 
ment. 

Were the 2,000 cases which 
our society visited, youths who 
ad been committed to prison ? 
— No ; the greater part had never 
been taken up ; the method we 
took to procure the information 
in the first instance was perhaps 
very doubtful ; of boys in the 
different prisons we inquired the 
names and address of their guilty 
associates; we then went, ac- 
cording to the different refe- 
rences, and in the neighbourhood 
ascertained the characters of the 
boys whose names had been thus 
furnished. The members of the 
society have very frequently 
called upon the parents, for the 
purpose of suggesting to them 
some means of rescuing their 
children from the commission of 
crime. 

Did you find that any of those 
boys had been to any of the na- 
tional schools? — Very few. It 
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was from the result of those in- 
quiries, and those I made in 
prison, that I speak with so much 
confidence witn respect to the 
relation between ignorance and 
crime. 

A considerable proportion of 
those boys get into tne prisons 
of the metropolis ; what is the 
consequence to them in a moral 
point of view ? — I have invariably 
asked the question in visiting the 
prisons, and have always received 
the same answer from the gaolers 
and others, that the boys have 
become worse and worse; and 
from my own observation I can 
say, that lads going into prison 
for a first offence, generally leave 
it instructed in the ways of vice ; 
I have collected this from the 
boys themselves, and from the 
other prisoners. 

What does it amount to more 
than the boys being taught to 
speak more profligately ?— They 
are instructed in the manner of 
committing plunder; they have 
nothing to ao whilst in prison 
but to communicate with each 
other, and the young mind is 
very active and will always be ac- 
quiring something. 

Can you state any perceptible 
difference in those who are sent 
from different prisons? — Not in 
their after conduct; when they 
are admitted, we are desirous to 
forget what has been their past 
conduct ; we never speak of it to 
them ; and give them strict orders 
never to state their previous life 
to one another. 

Mr. William Cravoford exa~ 
mined . 

Have you any means of being 
informed 
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informed of the number of juve- 
nile offenders whom you suppose 
to exist in the metropolis ?— I 
will state to the committee the 
grounds on which I have formed 
an estimate of the number of 
juvenile delinquents in the me- 
tropolis. I am a member of a 
society which has, during the last 
four years, directed its attention 
to this subject: in the course of 
our inquiries, w’e discovered nu- 
merous gangs in different parts 
of the town, and investigated the 
cases of about two thousand in- 
dividuals; we also obtained in- 
formation of above a hundred 
public houses to which thieves 
habitually resort, and which are 
technically called “ flash houses;” 
we understood that a consider- 
able number of boys resorted to 
each of these houses, as many as 
from twenty to thirty ; stating it 
at tw r enty, the number of boys 
frequenting such houses will 
amount to two thousand. These 
houses are situated principally 
in London and Westminster, and 
do not include Wapping or St. 
George’s-fields, and many other 
parts of the town, in which no 
doubt such houses exist. 

Do you include Spitalfields ? 
— Yes. In examining the cases 
of two thousand boys, we calcu- 
lated that about one-fourth only 
attended flash houses; I should 
therefore consider, that there are 
certainly eight thousand juvenile 
depredators of all descriptions in 
the metropolis ; and I think they 
amount to considerably above 
that number. 

I wish to observe, that the 
juvenile depredators in the me- 
tropolis are, generally speaking, 
divided into three classes : the 


first class is composed of boys 
who do not join gangs of men, 
or of boys, but are principally in 
service at the time they commit 
the theft : the second class con- 
sists of boys who almost entirel y 
subsist by stealing from shop 
windows, shop doors, picking 
pockets, and petty larcenies ; 
they are not connected with gangs 
of men, and they generally assign 
this reason for it, that in street 
robberies the men usually place 
the boys in the greatest danger 
and give them the smallest share 
of the plunder ; they do not re- 
sort to flash houses but to coffee 
shops, a great many of which are 
open all night, and at which they 
receive, I am informed, stolen 
goods. They usually form gangs 
w’ith boys of their own ages, 
appear in the streets in parties 
of three or four, generally three ; 
one takes the pocket handker- 
chief or watch, hands it to the 
second, who conveys it to the 
third : the boys of this class are 
by far the youngest and the most 
numerous description of juvenile 
depredators ; the condition of a 
great many of them is very 
wretched : they sleep out at 
nights in the market-places, and 
are in a state of the grossest igno- 
rance. The third class of boys 
consists of characters of the most 
desperate description, and the 
numbers of this class are, of 
course, daily augmented from 
boys of the preceding classes ; as 
they advance in years and in 
crime they associate with men, 
usually resort to flash houses, 
and are generally concerned in 
committing burglaries and high- 
way robberies. 

Have the generality of them 
% ' received 
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received any education or not? 
— I think about one- third of 
them have received some educa- 
tion, but in a slight degree ; they 
have acknowledged that they 
have attended school but very 
irregularly ; they could read very 
imperfectly; most of those who 
could read belonged to the old 
parish schools, and but very few 
to the schools either on the Na- 
tional or the British systems. 

• Of that one-third, how many 
do you imagine have received 
any religious education ? — A very 
small proportion. 

Where you have traced out 
the parents of the individuals, 
what state did you find the 
parents in, either as to circum- 
stances or as to information ? — I 
generally found them extremely 
indigent and very ignorant. 

What have you observed to be 
the effect of the present system 
of imprisonment upon the fcha- 
racter of the boys? I consider that 
it has a very pernicious effect upon 
the character of the boys commit- 
ted to the several prisons t I have 
often been present when a boy of 
the firstclass,perhaps a servant lad, 
has first entered a prison ; and I 
have witnessed his distress, his 
tears, his ignorance of the diffe- 
rent boys in the prison, and his 
repugnance to mixing with them : 
I nave taken down the particu- 
lars of his case, and called on his 
prosecutor and friends, and 1 
have in many cases learned that 
the boy, though humbly, was 
creditably connected;, that it ap- 
peared to be his first offence, 
and that he was not concerned 
with experienced thieves : upon 
my next visit, but a few days af- 
terwards, I have observed the 
t 


boy to be reconciled to his com- 
panions, and have subsequently 
seen him gambling with some of 
the most desperate characters in 
the prison. I have known many 
instances in which lads have been 
acquitted as innocent, and dis- 
charged with habits which have 
eventually brought them again 
into confinement. One boy, 
whose case strikes me at this 
moment, was under sentence of 
death, and he fully expected to 
suffer ; he had seemed very sen- 
sibly affected with his situation 
on nis first coming into the pri- 
son, and continued for a consi- 
derable time to keep himself se- 
arate from his companions, but 
e was not able to resist the. con- 
stant influence of corrupt asso- 
ciation ; and although his mind 
was at first deeply impressed 
with the awful nature of his situ- 
ation, I saw him gambling with 
some of the most desperate cha- 
racters in the prison, but two 
hours before the recorder’s re- 
port came down, which deter- 
mined his fate. 

Have you ever considered how 
far any part of the system adopt- 
ed in the Refuge could be ap- 
plied to a prison ?— -I think most 
of the arrangements in the Re- 
fuge might be adopted in prisons 
with better effect than in the 
Refuge, as we labour under dis- 
advantages from the want of 
space, arising from our inade- 
quate funds ; and .also from our 
not having a legal power to de- 
tain the objects. 

Sir John Palmer Acland, Bart . 
examined . 

How long have you acted as 
chairman of die quarter sessions 

of 
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of the county of Somerset ?— I 
am now in my fifteenth year. 

- Have you, during that time, 
given any particular attention to 
the' county gaol at Ilchester?— 
Yea ; I have given up my whole 
time to it. 

In what state was the prison 
when you first became acquainted 
with it, and when was that? — I 
first became acquainted with it 
in 1805 ; there was but one pump 
in the gaol for water, and that 
was common to the whole gaol ; 
all prisoners of every class what- 
ever were obliged to go to that 
pump for water, and that brought 
a regular intercourse between all 
the classes of male prisoners ; the 
pump was in the debtors ward. 

Seeing the state of disorder in 
which the gaol was, we knew 
nothing could be done without 
effecting the separation of the 
prisoners; we nrst divided the 
'male debtors into two apartments, 
classing all those who required 
assistance from the county by 
themselves, but refusing such as- 
sistance unless they consented 
to work ; of course all the other 
debtors were left to themselves, 
subject to certain regulations 
withregafd to liquor. 

We proceeded to two different 
classifications of the felons, 
making as many separate places 
of confinement as we possibly 
could considering the local state 
of the gaol itself, which did not 
admit of extension. 

Has any addition been made 
to the building of the gaol ? — 
Considerable additions have been 
made, but we were obliged to 
make the best of the old build- 
ings of the gaol, so as to form 
them into separate wards with 


separate kitchens and court- 
yards for the respective uses of 
the prisoners. 

Was any part of the work 
carried on by the prisoners them- 
selves ? — A great deal ; common 
sewers being necessary for con- 
venience, cleanliness and health, 
we were obliged to make diffe- 
rent branches of them through 
every ward of the prison, and to 
carry them to a depth of from six 
to ten feet, which created a great 
deal of hard labour in excavating 
and removing the earth and con- 
structing the sewers themselves ; 
all which operations were per- 
formed solely by prison labour; 
and all the foundations for new 
buildings were made and carried 
up to the surface of the ground 
by the same means of prison 
labour. 

We have very good water in 
every ward of the prison; for 
which purpose we have made 
fourteen additional wells, entirely 
by prison labour, and through all 
cur sewers we have a constant 
stream of water supplied from 
the river. 

Were the prisoners employed 
in any of the works above ground, 
ns masons or carpenters?— Yes ; 
when at first we let work by con- 
tract, the contractors agreed to 
hire of us all labourers and per- 
sons whom they found convenient, 
paying the county per day ac- 
cording to their abilities, then 
we received that money and paid 
the prisoners their proportions. 

Did you find any inconveni- 
ence in the discipline of the pri- 
son from having so employed the 
prisoners ?— We experienced the 
greatest possible convenience 
from doing it ; we should have 
found 
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found the most manifest incon- 
venience from not doing it, be- 
cause, when we were pulling the 
prison to pieces, if we hau not 
employed the prisoners we must 
have had a class of strangers in 
the gaol, who might have over- 
powered our people in their look- 
ing after the prisoners, or other- 
wise have assisted them in the 
means of escaping. 

Had you any escapes? — I be- 
lieve, during the time that we 
were carrying on the works, when 
we had a great quantity of stones 
cracked and piled against one of 
the walls, three or four men did 
escape out of the walls, but we 
got them again. 

Have you observed any diffe- 
rence in the conduct of the pri- 
soners since the alterations have 
taken place that you have de- 
scribed ? — The most manifest. 

State them ? — Before, they 
were idle, dissolute and refrac- 
tory, not knowing what to do 
with themselves ; in point of fact, 
all idle men are not only medi- 
tating plans and schemes of 
escape, but constantly forming 
combinations to prevent all dis- 
cipline in the gaol ; whereas by. 
means of employment, they arc 
taken out of that restless system 
and made comparatively happy 
and comfortable. 

Have you any opportunity of 
knowing any particular good 
effects in individual instances ?— 
Numerous ; every man as soon 
as he finds it to be his interest to 
be set to work (and it is a favour 
to be employed before trial), ge- 
nerally offers his services in his 
own particular line of labour, and 
by way of encouragement to him, 


he is employed as much as pos- 
sible in that line ; if a man be- 
haves well in his labour, he ex- 
pects that the visiting magis- 
trates will endeavour to obtain 
for him a remission of a part of 
his sentence towards the end of 
his time ; if he should not be en- 
titled to this reward, he know r s he 
is to receive a certain proportion 
of his earnings towards his better 
maintenance in prison, and that 
the remainder is to form an ac- 
cumulating fund, which, when he 
leaves the prison, will be paid him 
so as to enable him to provide 
for his necessities before lie can 
get work, when he gets home ; 
and I have always found that this 
system operated as a very main 
inducement to every one wdien 
he came into the gaol to behave 
Well, and more especially when it 
is connected with the hope of 
even a short remission of his im- 
prisonment ; for that operates as 
a testimonial to his friends, when 
he returns home, of his good con- 
duct in prison, and as a strong 
recommendation to future mas- 
ters for employment. There ar£ 
many instances in w r hich I have 
applied to the secretary of state 
for a remission of parttif the sen- 
tence, in consequence of good 
behaviour ; a man w r as discharged 
the other day, 1 think his sen- 
tence was for one or tw r o years'; 
he was a manufacturer of cloth ; 
when he came into prison, he im- 
mediately offered his services to 
teach his particular branch of the 
business to any one in the gaol, 
and undertook the employment 
hoping that he should thereby re- 
commend himself to the favour 
of the visiting magistrates; in 

th t 
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the end he obtained that favour, 
and I applied to the secretary of 
state and got a remission of his 
sentence. I had also a man, who, 
for his good conduct, obtained a 
remission of his sentence, and he 
is now working in what was my 
former neighbourhood, with an 
exceeding good character and 
trusted by every one. 

Are there any other instances? 
— Many instances, both male 
and female ; this is the great in- 
ducement we have to hold out to 
prisoners. I have one man now, 
who has been sentenced to receive 
corporal punishment during the 
period of six months imprison- 
ment ; as soon as he came into 
the gaol he applied to the go- 
vernor, and said, that if he be- 
haved well and taught his trade 
in the gaol, he hoped he might 
be benefited by a remission of 
the sentence of corporal punish- 
ment; and I have held out that 
' encouragement to him, and he is 
behaving exceedingly well, and 
is teaching his business to pri- 
soners. Those examples have 
very powerful effects upon the 
prisoners in general. 

Every trade that we have ac- 
quired in the gaol has been in- 
troduced and established by 
means of prisoners, and chiefly 
from holding out those induce- 
ments to them. When we had 
the typhus fever, two years ago, 
prisoners volunteered their ser- 
vices, at the hazard of their lives, 
to nurse the infected prisoners 
and perform all the dangerous 
offices required of them, in hopes 
that they might meet with fa- 
vour ; they behaved extremely 
well ; we were obliged to hire a 
house two miles distant from the 


prison, and our chief reliance for 
the security of our prisoners was 
from those men, because we had 
not servants enough for the dif- 
ferent services required; those 
men knew it was not worth their 
while to try to escape ; their 
better dependance for their libe- 
ration from prison was on the 
expectation that their good con- 
duct and services would obtain 
them a pardon, which would en- 
able them to go to their homes 
with redeemed characters. 

I never apply for the least re- 
mission of a sentence unless I 
can receive an assurance that the 
prisoner will be employed by 
some master when he goes home. 
I have a man who occasionally 
works for me as a cabinet-maker; 
he was committed with his bro- 
ther, before alluded to; when 
this man went into prison he was 
a common carpenter ; he im- 
proved himself during his impri- 
sonment in joiner’s work, and is 
now a cabinet-maker; this ad- 
vancement he owes to knowledge 
acquired in prison ; I employ 
him in my house, give him the 
liberty of going into all my rooms 
as unguarded as if he had never 
been in prison, and I do not 
know whether I had not sooner 
trust him than another person, 
because he knows what the loss 
of character is ; no man behaved 
better in prison, or has conducted 
himself better since. 

How long is that ago ? — Six 
or seven years, I suppose ; it was 
in consequence of a question put 
to me by the secretary of state, 
when I applied for a pardon, 
“ will any body employ these 
people ?” and then I laid it down 
in the gaol as a principle, that it 
would 
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would be of no use lor a prisoner 
to apply for a remission of his 
sentence unless he should be able 
to gain admittance to some em- 
ployment when he should be dis- 
charged; and it is common for 
prisoners to endeavour to re- 
trieve their characters when in 
gad, that they may be the better 
for it when they go out. 

Have you any means of know- 
ing the comparative number of 
prisoners who may have returned 
to the gaol since the new system 
has been established, compared 
with what they might have been 
before?— I cannot state numbers, 
but they are very considerably 
lessened. 

What length of time is re- 
quired to teach a prisoner, pre- 
viously uninformed, to weave 
tbofce articles which are manufac- 
tured in your gad ?— We seldom 
put a man to learn a trade unless 
he is sentenced to six months im- 
prisonment, but we prefer a man 
sentenced to twelve months, or a 
boy to that or a longer period. 

Is there any coarse manufac- 
ture in this prison that would be 
learned in a shorter period?— 
Yes ; the making of blanketing, 
drugged ng and coarse things 
may be learned in a much shorter 
period, and all narrow cloth 
weaving may be taught in a much 
shorter period ; but it requires a 
good deal of time to learn to 
throw the shuttle in the making 
of a breadth of cloth. 

What period of imprisonment 
in general, with employment, 
have you found sufficient to pro- 
duce a reform in the prisoners? 
—From six to twelve months, or 
two years ; it requires sometimes 
a considerable period to bring a 


boy from previous bad habits m 
as to be able almost to transform 
his nature, without which there 
is little reliance to be placed on 
his reformation. 1 think six 
months will do for some people, 
twelve months with others, ac- 
cording to their characters and 
dispositions. 

Have you found it necessary 
to make use of any punishment 
in the prison, with a view of main- 
taining the discipline there?— 
Solitary confinement, if they be- 
have ill. 

For what length of time has 
that ever been extended ?— Ge- 
nerally a few days is sufficient ; 
but with hardened and obdurate 
minds it will require weeks, more 
or less. The governor has the 
power to put a prisoner into soli- 

S confinement} but he is 
ged to give notice to a visit- 
ing magistrate of his having so 
done, and then when the visiting 
magistrate comes in a day or 
two he examines what that per- 
son has done, and if he appears 
contrite and promises amendment 
he is generally put to his work 
again ; if he has been found to 
have behaved very ill, his propor- 
tion of his earnings is forfeited to 
the county, as an addition to his 
punishment. 

We take also other species of 
punishment, .more or less par- 
taking of seclusion from general 
society ; if a debtor, or a man in 
any ward behaves ill, we remove 
him from that- society and put 
him with one or more prisoners, 
according to circumstance*, in a 
separate ward, which is a griev- 
ous punishment to them ; they do 
not like to be separated from their 
companions; it marks them as 
ill-behaved 
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ill-behaved characters, and this 
produces a very salutary effect 
on all ; for what is one man’s case 
to-day, may be another’s to- 
morrow* 

I think I have stated generally, 
that prison labour is the ground- 
work of all improvement, of ge- 
neral tranquillity, and of hope of 
reformation in a prisoner’s habits 
of life and disposition of mind : 
give a prisoner action by labour 
and employment, and it will give 
him a determined direction to- 
wards a better system of life ; in- 
dustrious habits must be created, 
be the expense what it may ; the 
moral effects produced will com- 
pensate for all numerical loss that 
may be sustained; nothing can 
save a prisoner from the bitter re- 
flection of a misspent life but em- 
ployment ; idleness and rest will 
not do it ; those will throw him 
back upon the thoughts of his 
former life, extinguish all hope, 
harden his heart and drive him 
to despair. 

Do you conceive the manu- 
factures carried on in the gaol at 
llchester could be also carried on 
in other counties where there are 
no manufactures? — Perfectly so; 
I have no doubt of it ; all that is 
requisite is, to get a person to 
instruct them, and no person will 
instruct them so well as a pri- 
soner. 

You give your prisoners a pro- 
portion ' of their earnings at the 
time ? — Yes ; I consider it essen- 
tial for this reason: our prison 
allowance is a pound and a half 
of bread and a penny per day ; if 
a prisoner is to oe kept at labour, 
he requires some additional sus- 
tenance ; and we having no com- 
mon kitchen in the gaol by which 


we could prepare such articles of 
food, which in other prisons are 
supplied to prisoners, find it ne- 
cessary to give him some means 
of adding to his sustenance, and 
we find mat sixpence allowed in 
that way to find his own provi- 
sion is better, and more accepta- 
ble to him, than if he was al- 
lowed any prepared articles of 
food to the value of one shilling 
found by the county; for pri- 
soners are not satisfied that the 
best provisions are provided, of 
which they do not see the cook- 

fog- 

Da they cook their own vic- 
tuals ? — Yes ; in every ward there 
is a common kitchen, and two 
prisoners are left as cooks to boil 
the potatoes or meat, or any thing 
they choose to have ; ana when 
they go to work they leave their 
several prepared messes in their 
own pots, and the cooks see to 
the cooking. 

The instances of pride among 
prisoners in executing work in a 
masterly and expeditious manner 
are very frequent with us. 

Would you recommend a cen- 
tral building for the turnkeys to 
inspect them ?— I do not think it 
practicable to put all the Wards 
of a gaol under one officer ; but 
I think a gaol may be effectually 
managed without it: if a prisoner 
is always exposed to open inspec- 
tion, it makes him carry on bis 
ill designs, if he forms any, in a 
secret manner ; but I think a pri? 
soner should always have it on 
his mind, that there is a power in 
the officer of the prison of his 
overlooking without his having a 
knowledge of it. In the gaol at 
Hchester, which is a long and 
perhaps as auk ward, a building as 

can 
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can be imagined, the governor or 
his officers can inspect all the 
wards by. day, and from his bed- 
chamber can go into all the cells 
on the one side of the gaol, and 
through all the debtors' apart- 
ment without ever its being 
known to a turnkey or k prisoner ; 
and from the same floor of his 
bouse he can go through all the 
male criminal cells, and he can 
hear and attend to any operation 
that may be wrongfully going on, 
without being seen by prisoners 
or turnkeys ; and I conceive that 
to be of the greatest possible ad- 
vantage> because a turnkey should 
not know when the gaoler visits 
his prisoners, and a gaoler must 
have his eye as much on the 
turnkeys as on the prisoners, and 
mutt always consider himself in 
danger, and so must the turnkeys 
also* It is only by constant vi- 
gilance that a prison can be kept 
m a state of security and order ; 
one turnkey has the power from 
his house of inspecting each of the 
debtors’ courts, and the task-mas- 
ters can overlook the work-yard 
and the female wards without be- 
ing seen by die prisoners. 

Would you not think it desira- 
ble, if your convenience would 
allow it, that each prisoner should 
sleep in & separate cell ?— No, I 
do not think that is necessary; 
oh the contrary, it very often 
produces the best security to have 
two or three or more prisoners in 
a room, because one m that case 
is a watch upon others, especially 
iftheyare classed, as I have before 
estated that prisoners ought to be* 
. Do you not think it gives a fa- 
cility for licentious and dissolute 
conversation? — Prisoners in ge- 
neral have the opportunities or it 


in the day-time ; and if they be- 
have tolerably well, we must run 
the risk of their doing thesame in 
the night. Should, however, any 
improper conduct be observed in 
any one, he Would be classed 
with a lesser number, or made to 
sleep by himself. 

Would you have labour in your 
gaol if it produced no profit ?— 
Yes ; I do not think prison labour 
ought to be stinted because it is 
not profitable. 

Would you have labour in your 
gaol if it produced loss ? — Yes ; if 
it produced loss I should consider 
it a great gain in moral habits 
produced, because no persons 
can govern a gaol without la- 
bour. 

Sir George Onesiphorus Paid, bt. 
examined . 

Are you an acting magistrate 
in the county of Gloucester ? -r- 
I am. 

Were the present gaol, peni- 
tentiary-house and houses of 
correction built, and the system 
adopted there carried into effect, 
under your particular recom- 
mendation? — Yes. 

Have you had an opportunity 
of examining the effect of that 
system, and up to what period ? 
—I attended to the effect for se- 
venteen years, up to the period 
of 1809. The principle of my 
system of imprisonment is, to 
make a discriminate and distinct 
use of the several species of pri- 
sons which are sanctioned by the 
common , or ordained by the sta- 
tute law. 

To what species of prisons do 
you allude?— The prison* to 
which I allude are, first, the gaol 
or sheriff’s prison, which .is the 

sole 
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sole prison known and acknow- 
ledged by the common law. It 
is therefore the legal place of 
confinement for all offenders at 
common law. It is also the prison 
in which every person should be 
confined who is presumed by law 
to be committed to the custody 
of the sheriff, as well in execu- 
tion as for deliverance at a gaol 
delivery. — Secondly, the peni- 
tentiary-house, or prison of pun- 
ishment for felons convicted, as 
originally ordained by an act of 
parliament. passed in the 19th 
of the present king; and which 
act has its purposes explained 
and its regulations modified and 
suited to the application of a 
single county, by the act for the 
county of Gloucester, of the 25th 
of George 3rd, cap. 10. The 
enactments of this statute were 
afterwards made general by the 
31st of the king, cap. 46 ; these 
acts first created, by mode of 
confinement, by labour and mo- 
dified seclusion, a system of penal 
imprisonment, as a substitute for 
the punishments by death and 
transportation. — The third species 
of prison is the house of correc- 
tion ; its purpose, when duly ap- 
plied, is to check the early dawn- 
mgs of vice and disobedience to 
legal ordinance; by wholesome 
restraint and by privations act- 
ing on the mina, to punish and 
discourage incipient offenders. — 
These prisons are regulated by 
the statutes of the 22nd and 24th 
of the king, with reference to acts 
of the 7th James 1st, and the 17th 
George 2nd. By the Glouces- 
tershire act it is directed, that 
the penitentiary-house shall be 
made use of for the reception and 
custody of such offenders as at 


any assize or quarter-sessions of 
the county shall be convicted of 
crimes for which they would be 
liable to be imprisoned and kept 
to hard labour within any other 
prison of the county, &c. It is 
required by the said aqt, and by 
the special by-laws authorized 
thereby, that in this prison the 
offenders, during night, shall be 
lodged in separate rooms or cells, 
and “ that during the hours of 
labour (as far as the nature of 
their several employments will 
permit) they shall be kept sep&r 
rate and apart from each other. — 
“That they shall be employed at 
work every day in the year, ex- 
cept Sundays, Christmas-days 
and Good-Fridays,. or when (in 
the judgment of the surgeon) ill 
health will not allow of their 
working.” — “ And that their 
hours of work in each day shall 
be as many as the season of the 
year will permit, but not exceed- 
ing eight hours in the months of 
Efecemb6r and Januanv nine 
hours in the months of February 
and October, and ten hours dur- 
ing the rest of the year.” — It is 
farther directed, that “ every of- 
fender shall be clothed in a coarse 
and uniform apparel, with cer- 
tain obvious marks or badges af-r 
fixed to the same, as well to hu- 
miliate the wearer as to facilitate 
discovery in case of escape,”— 
“ And that no offender shall, 
during the time of his confine-* 
raent, be permitted to have any 
other food, drink, or clothing, 
than such as shall, from time to 
time, be appointed by the justices 
in their quarter-sessions, or than 
shall be adjudged necessary in 
especial cases by the visiting jus- 
tices ; and the like penalties are 
imposed 
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imposed, as by the 19th George 
3rd, c. 74, on ail persons, as well 
officers of the prison as" others, 
who shall supply or attempt to 
supply any offender confined in 
this prison with either food, 
clothing of money. The offenders, 
at their first rising, attend prayers 
in the chapel together, ana in the 
evening, and before retiring to 
their night cells, are directed to 
walk for exercise and air in the 
airing-yards of the prison, in the 
presence of the governor or other 
officer, whose duty it is to see 
that they do not stand still and 
defeat the purpose of exercise by 
loitering in parties and caballing 
together in conversation.’ 9 No 
person is permitted to enter the 
wards of the penitentiary-house, 
or to converse with any offender 
who is in health, except the she- 
riff and the justices of the peace 
for the county, the chaplain, sur- 
geon and officers of tne house, 
and except such other person as 
shall be authorized by a special 
order in writing of the justice who 
shall haye signed the original 
commitment to gaol of any of- 
fender, to see such offender ; but 
in case an offender shall be seized 
with a dangerous sickness, and be 
in consequence removed to the 
infirmary ward, his friends are in- 
formed thereof, and are permit- 
ted to visit such offender. " The 
penalties of the *19 George 3rd, 
c. 74, attach on escape, or on 
any attempt to escape, as also 
on all persons aiding and abet- 
ting.”— But by the same act, if 
the visiting justices shall observe, 
6r be satisfactorily 9 informed of. 
any extraordinary diligence or 
merit in any of the offenders un- 
der their inspection, they are di- 


rected to report the same to the 
justices at the gaol delivery, in 
order that such justices may, if 
they think proper, recommend 
such offenders to royal mercy; 
and in the case of shortening the 
duration of an offender’s confine- 
ment, he shall, together with 
necessary clothing, receive such 
sum of money for his or her im- 
mediate subsistence as the visit- 
ing justices shall think proper, sa 
as such sums shall not exceed 
twenty shillings, or be less than 
five shillings, in case such offender 
shall have been confined for the 
space of one year, and so- in pro- 
portion for any shorter term of 
confinement ; or the visiting jus- 
tices may make application to his 
majesty’s principal secretary of 
state, recommending that an of- 
fender may receive such mitiga- 
tion of sentence as by his majesty 
may be deemed meet ; or if any 
rson who shall have been con- 
ed as an offender shall have 
been industrious and orderly dur- 
ing the time of liis confinement, 
the chaplain and governor, or the 
chaplain and die visiting justice, 
shall on his dismission give him a 
certificate of such goodbehaviour; 
apd when suoi^per&on shall be 
discharged, decent clothing shall 
be delivered to such person, to^ 
gether with such sum of money 
as the visiting justices shall judge 
necessary for his subsistence to 
the place of his legal settlement, 
o t to the limits of the county, if 
not settled within it. And in case 
a person so discharged shall pro- 
cure any reputable master of a 
ship or tradesman, or any sob- 
stantial housekeeper, to take him 
into service, or to provide him 
with proper and suitable employ- 
ment 
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men t for one year next ensuing, 
if at the end of one year the mas- 
ter or mistress who shall hare so 
employed such person shall cer- 
tify tliat such person has served 
him ably and honestly during an 
entire year, and that he or she is 
content with such person’s ser- 
vice, the justices at their quarter 
sessions snail allow to sucn pri- 
soner a farther sum,' not exceed- 
ing three pounds. 

Was this prison, during the 
time you have referred to, con- 
ducted upon these principles ?— 
Strictly so. 

How have the prisoners been 
employed? — In a great variety of 
works of simple manufacture. 

How have the prisoners been 
confined during the day ?— All of 
them' have worked alone so long 
as there were separate cells for 
the purpose. 

What laborious work have they 
had ?— Since the gaol was finish- 
ed, the only laborious work has 
been walking in a vertical wheel, 
for the purpose of raising water 
for the prison, which wheel is ne- 
cessarily kept going the greater 
part of the day; m this wheel 
two prisoners make a joint effort, 
without being able to see or to 
converse with each other. The 
prisoners are taken from their 
cells in pairs and work about 
twenty minutes ; after they come 
out of the wheel they are gene- 
rally, more or less, m a state of 
perspiration, and as it would be 
improper to put them into their 
celts in that state, they therefore 
walk in the yard for other twenty 
minutes. These prisoners are 
then returned to their day cells, 
and others in succession pursue 
the same course* 


Did that working in the wheel 
find employment for all the pri- 
soners in the course of the aay, 
who were in a fit state of health ? 
— Yes, generally, in this degree, 
with the exception of old men or 
boys, and others who were unfit 
for such labour. 

Did you consider that as bene- 
ficial to the prisoners with regard 
to health ? — I have every reason 
to believe it greatly conduced to 
their health. 

Did it operate as a punishment, 
or was it undertaken with che&r- 
fulness? — I never observed any 
disposition to murmur at these or 
any other orders which were 
given to the prisoners in this 
prison. 

Was work of any other kind 
found for all the prisoners in the 
penitentiary? — Yes; some em- 
ployment or other has been found 
for all, as necessary concomi- 
tants to seclusion. 

Do you conceive constant em- 
ployment to be essential for per- 
sons confined in solitude ? — I be- ' 
lieve that solitude, with occupa- 
tion or employment, and with due 
attention to its effects, will reform 
the most hardened criminal ; but 
without such occupation and such 
attention it ought never to be ap- 
plied for such a length of time as 
risoners in the penitentiary- 
ouse are generally confine*)* 

Are you aware that the gover- 
nor has been in the habit, tor the 
last seventeen or eighteen years, : 
of leaving persons who have been 
sent there fora month, in perfect 
solitude without any occupation? 
—I understand that the governor 
has suffered prisoners to remain 
in solitude, without employment, 
when confined for short term*, 

9 % 
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as in houses of correction. I may 
presume, that even this solitude 
has been relieved by congregating 
them with their fellow-prisoners 
at the morning chapel, and on 
their evening parade : this prac- 
tice, although it may be usefully 
applied in special cases, I am not 
at present disposed to admit into 
the general rules of discipline. 

For what time do you think it 
might be allowed ? — The effect of 
solitude depends on the character 
of the patient ; but generally I 
should say, not more than a 
month, without some occupation 
of mind or body. I beg to add, 
that the employment of the pri- 
soners has principally been on 
manufactures on account of the 
county, by purchasing the raw 
material and abiding by the risk 
of sale of the manufactured goods. 
The late improvements in ma- 
chinery have so diminished, or 
rather so annihilated the objects 
of work by hand, that the power 
of supporting a system of hard 
labour in prison to be productive 
of emolument, is entirely out of 
the question. The principle, 
therefore, of this part of our dis- 
cipline is, rather to give employ- 
ment than to punish by hard la- 
bour, as intended by former laws;, 
by preventing solitude from press- 
ing too severely on the mind ; by 
accustoming prisoners to find re- 
lief and gratification in employ- 
ment ; pnd thus to dispose them 
to habits of industry ; and finally, 
by providing a variety of useful 
trades and adapting them to the 
respective dispositions of pri- 
soners, to enable them to main- 
tain themselves on their return to 
society ; for these several pur- 
poses the employment of pri- 
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soners in a penitentiary is essen- 
tial, but subservient to the great 
purpose of reformation by seclu- 
sion. 

What share of the earnings are 
the prisoners allowed ? — They are 
not allowed any money-share of 
earnings in the penitentiary-house $ 
the prisoners are furnished by the 
public with every thing conducive 
to their health, both as to food 
and clothing: the use of other 
extraneous supply is forbidden by 
the law, and would, in my opi- 
nion, be injurious in practice. 

Do you think that some share 
of the profits would not operate 
as an encouragement to work ? — 
It has not appeared thata dispo- 
sition to work in this penitentiary 
has required any encouragements 
it is a prison of punishment for 
great offences ; and I think, that 
having provided for the offenders 
confined in it a supply far beyond 
the necessary, and even to com- 
fort, in food, raiment, bedding 
and fire, it is no more than a 
bare justice to the public that the 
amount of their earnings should 
be carried to the account of their 
maintenance. 

Have you had an opportunity 
during the time you have men- 
tioned, to observe the effect pro- 
duced by this mpde of punish- 
ment? — Although I have to ac- 
knowledge, in common with other 
theorists, that on the whole de- 
sign I have imagined more than 
has been, or perhaps could be, 
brought into practice and effect ; 
yet not so with regard to our pe- 
nitentiary-house; that prison sue* 
ceeded in its early effects beyond 
the theory imagined by the ori- 
ginal projectors of the system ; 
far indeed beyond my most san- 
§ guine 
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guine hopes* It is within my 
own personal knowledge that 
many returned from this prison 
to obtain a livelihood by honest 
industry. 

Have you observed the effect 
of this system on the prisoners 
during the time they are con- 
fined r— During the first seven- 
teen years that I particularly at- 
tended to the effects of this pri- 
son, I ever found its inhabitants 
orderly, obedient to thg disci- 
pline, and resigned to their situa- 
tion. 

Have you observed any change 
in their moral character ? — I have 
reason to think that their moral 
character was, in general, greatly 
improved by the discipline of this 
prison; few, if any of them, re- 
turned to a second punishment 
during that period or my atten* 
tion. 


REPORT PROM SELECT COM* 
MITTEE ON ACTS RESPECTING 
INSOLVENT DEBTORS. 

The Select Committee appointed 
to take into consideration the 
state of the Law respecting the 
Discharge of Insolvent Debtors , 
and the several Acts passed in 
the 5Srd, 5bth, and 56th pears 
qf the reign of his present Ma- 
jesty , relative to the same , and 
the effects produced thereby ; 
and to report to the House their 
Observations thereupon, and the 
best means of rendering the same 
effectual 

Have proceeded to take the 
said acts, and the petitions which 
have been referred to i them, into 
their consideration; and for this 

n iose have examined several 
cl. LXI. 


witnesses, and called for various 
documents. 

As the result of this inquiry, 
they feel themselves called upon, 
in the first place, to express their 
most decided approbation of the 
principle, on which they conceive 
the laws for the relief of insolvent 
debtors were founded. This prin- 
ciple is, that a debtor ought to 
be released from custody on 
making a bon& fide division of all 
his property amongst his cre- 
ditors, except in cases where the 
conduct of the debtor appears to 
have been fraudulent. But it 
must be observed, that though 
this principle appears to be en- 
tirely unobjectionable, yet the 
provisions of the law are so de- 
fective, and the practice of the 
Insolvent debtor’s court has been 
such, that in its practical opera- 
tion it has hitherto been pro- 
ductive of considerable injus- 
tice and inconvenience, and the 
committee are not at all surprised 
at the number of petitions 
against the renewal of the exist- 
ing acts, which have been pre- 
sented to the House. In order 
to secure the just interests of the 
creditor under a law of this na- 
ture, it is absolutely necessary 
that the whole of the property of 
the debtor should be fairly and 
fully stated, in order that it may 
actually be delivered over and 
divided amongst the creditors ; 
but, under the present acts, no 
effectual examination into the 
truth of the debtors statement 
of his property takes place pre- 
vious to ms discharge. 

From the nature of the case, 
this must be an examination into 
matters of account ; and when the 
House considers that it is in fevi- 

2 C dene*, 
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dence, that from three to four 
thousand cases pass through the 
court in the course of a year, and 
that under any circumstances 
matters of account must be very 
imperfectly inquired into in open 
court, they will be satisfied tnat 
an examination before the com- 
missioner in the Insolvent debtors 
court, the only one provided for 
by the present law, must be in 
the highest degree ineffectual. 
Another defect in the law, which 
appears to have a general in- 
fluence in exposing the creditors 
to fraud and injustice, is, that, as 
the law at present stands, the 
debtor has no interest that his 
creditors should receive as large 
a dividend of his property as it is 
in his power to give them ; be- 
cause, whether they have a large 
dividend, or whether they have a 
small one ; whether they are sa- 
tisfied with his conduct, or whe- 
ther they are dissatisfied, the term 
of his imprisonment remains the 
same ; and when once he has re- 
ceived his discharge from the 
court, his person is equally free. 

Another great opportunity for 
committing frauds is afforded to 
the insolvent from the act having 
provided, that he should not make 
the statement of his property, and 
deliver it over for the benefit of 
his creditors, till the period of his 
actual liberation ; that is to say, 
till he shall think fit to apply to 
the. court after three months im- 
prisonment; thereby giving him 
the fehole of this interval, either 
fraudulently to convey the re- 
mainder of his property away, or 
profusely to squander it on him- 
self. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that, previous to the passing 
of these acts, creditors were liable 
to considerable injustice from 


debtors who had sufficient pro- 
perty to pay their debts, but 
chose to remain in custody, and 
to set their creditors at defiance. 

The provisions of the existing 
law, for the purpose of rendering 
any property which the insolvent 
may acquire after bis discharge, 
liable to the debts which he had 
contracted previously, appear to 
be so easily evaded, thattoeycan 
only be put in force when the in- 
solvent himself is willing to com- 
ply with them. For, flam the 
circumstance of the debts con- 
tracted before his discharge hav- 
ing no precedence with respect 
to liquidation over those con- 
tracted after it, it is always in die 
power of the debtor to firustrate 
the provisions of the law by a 
collusive claim of some subse- 
quent creditor. 

Besides these principal objec- 
tions to the acts, which the com- 
mittee have stated, there are other 
smaller defects in the constitution 
of the Insolvent debtors court, in 
consequence of which, it does not 
appear to possess all the powers 
necessary to the performance of 
its functions. The committee 
will endeavour to obviate these 
as well as the greater onqs, which 
have been already mentioned, in 
the remedy they will have the 
honour to recommend to the 
House. 

But before recommending any 
remedy, it will be necessary to 
call the attention of the House 
to the evils which have arisen, 
not so much from the provisions 
of the law itself, as from the 
mode in which it has been earned 
into practice. It has been al- 
ready observed, that an inquiry 
into any matter of account, m an 
open court, must necessarily ba 

very 
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very inefficient; but this ineffi- 
ciency must be increased to a 
great degree, unless every facility 
be given to the creditors to carry 
it on in such a manner as appears 
to them most likely to lead to a 
satisfactory result. In order to 
render this examination as per- 
fect as the nature of the case 
would admit of, the seventh sec- 
tion of the act of the 53rd of the 
king, provides, that when the in- 
solvent is brought up into court, 
to be examined touching the 
truth of the matter contained in 
his petition and schedule, “ any 
of the creditors of such prisoner, 
and any of the persons named or 
described in such schedule as 
claiming to be creditors of any 
such prisoner, and any person or 
persons not named or described 
in such schedule, who shall claim 
to be a creditor or creditors of 
such prisoner, shall be at liberty 
to oppose such petition ; and for 
that purpose to put such questions 
to such prisoner as the said court 
shall think fit* touching the mat- 
ters contained in such petition 
and schedule, and touching such 
other matters as the saia court 
shall be of opinion it may be fit 
and proper that such questions 
should be put, for the due exe- 
cution of this act." But by a 
rule of the Insolvent debtors 
court, made with the best pos- 
sible intention, no doubt, no cre- 
ditor is allowed to oppose the 
discharge of an insolvent, unless 
he has given two days notice, not 
only of such being his intention, 
but of the particular grounds on 
which such opposition is to be 
founded ; and this rule has, gene- 
rally, been interpreted so strict- 
ly, that, if any new matter has 


arisen during the course of the 
examination, the opposing cre- 
ditors have not been allowed to 
take advantage thereof. 

It is further to be observed, 
that, as the persons, who are 
suitors in the Insolvent debtors 
court, are on one side, at least, 
always in the lowest state of dis- 
tress, and that ultimately the ex- 
penses of both parties must be 
drawn from the pockets of the 
creditors, every proceeding ought, 
peculiarly in this court, to be at- 
tended with as little expense to 
the parties as possible. With 
this view, in all the cases where 
the legislature appear to have 
contemplated the possibility of 
the imposition even of stamp 
duties, they have provided, in 
the act of the 53rd of the king, 
that none shall tye imposed. This 
provision has not been quite ef- 
fectual, because, in the practice 
of the court, other cases have 
arisen, where stamps must be 
affixed, and which were not spe- 
cially provided for by the act. 

But the increase of expense to 
the suitors in this court, which 
has arisen from this defect in the 
act, has been trifling, when com- 
pared with that which has been 
incurred in consequence of the 
establishment of a system of fees 
by the present commissioner, a 
considerable share of which he 
has appropriated to himself. For 
it appears by the accounts pre- 
sented, that the nett balances of 
the money paid into the hands of 
the receiver of the Insolvent deb- 
tors court, during the year 1817, 
amounted to 6,0031. 14*. ll|rf. 
and during the year 1818, to 
5,261/. 17*. lOrf., while, during 
the same years, the aggregate 
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amount of the fees paid by suitors 
in this court amounted, for the 
former year, to 1,420/. 11s. 5d^ 
and for the latter year to 
1,545/. 13s., being rather more 
than one quarter of the whole 
amount of the nett balances in the 
hands of the receiver. The com- 
missioner did not state any parti- 
cular inconvenience to have oc- 
curred during the time of his 
predecessor, from such fees not 
having been established ; but as- 
signed, as his reason for originat- 
ing them, that he considered the 
salary of the chief clerk inade- 
quate to the duties of his office. 
He acknowledged that he bad 
not made any representation to 
the Treasury, as to the inade- 
quacy of this or any other of the 


salaries, previous to the establish- 
ment of the fees; and that the 
reason whv he thought it desirable 
that he himself should take a 
portion of the fees was, u that, 
when called upon for the pur- 
pose, he might know, ana be 
enabled to state, and that cor- 
rectly, the full amount of fees 
taken, as allowed by himself.*’ 
That the validity of these reasons 
may be duly estimated by the 
House, the committee beg leave 
to submit the amount of the sal&>- 
ries, as established by the lords 
of the treasury, for the remunera- 
tion of the different officers of the 
court, and a table of the fees 
which are established, together 
with the mode in which they are 
divided. 


SALARIES. 


To the Commissioner 

Chief Clerk 

Assistant Clerk 
Provisional Assignee 

Third Clerk 

Fourth Clerk 

Fifth Clerk 


FEES. 

£. 

For the discharge of every insolvent - 0 


every subpoena 0 

every rule of court 0 

filing every special affidavit ...... 0 

swearing affidavits in court. ........ 0 

every order upon summons ...••• 0 

every search 0 

every certificate of prisoner’s dis- 
charge. 0 

every copy of the schedule of the 
insolvent (per sheet) 0 


Per Annum. 
.£. 2,000 0 0 
. 400 0 0 

. 200 0 0 

. 100 0 0 

. 130 0 0 

. 100 0 0 

. 80 0 0 



DIVISION. 


Commiae r . 

Chief CM. 

s. d. 

<£. s. d. 

j£. s. d. 

5 0 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

2 6 

0 16 

0 10 

2 0 

0 1 0 

0 10 

1 0 


0 1 O 

1 0 

6 0 6 

0 0 6 

1 0 


0 1 0 

1 0 


0 10 

1 0 

/ 

0 1 0 

0 4 

moiety. 

moiety. 


The 
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The expenses have been much 
increased also by unnecessarily 
multiplying affidavits. Accord- 
ing to the 2nd section of the act 
53rd of the king, if the creditors 
are numerous, or live at consi- 
derable distances from one ano- 
ther, it is lawful for the debtor, 
instead of serving them perso- 
nally, to give notice in the Ga- 
zette of his intention to take the 
benefit of the act. By a rule, 
however, of the Insolvent debtor’s 
court, the insolvent is required 
to prove that his creditors are 
thus numerous, or that they live 
at such considerable distances 
from one another, by an affidavit 
made by him in prison ; and the 
court has appointed an officer to 
take these affidavits, who receives 
7 s. 8 d. for each ; and there is be- 
sides a stamp duty of 2 s. 6d, im- 
posed upon them. 

By the 54th of the king, cap. 
23, the office of a receiver was 
established in this court, and the 
mode in which this officer has 
been paid, viz. by an allowance of 
five per cent on all monies pass- 
ing through his hands, has had a 
further effect in increasing the ex- 
penses of the parties. 

The committee cannot con- 
clude their statement of the ob- 
jections to the proceedings of 
this court, which have occurred 
to them, without noticing the 
appointment of persons to act as 
agents before this court who are 
not regularly admitted attornies ; 
at present there are one hundred 
ana twenty,* on the appointment 
of each of whom a fee of one 
pound nine shillings is exacted, 
one pound of which is paid to the 
commissioner, and the remainder 
to the chief clerk. 

II 


In order to remedy these in- 
conveniences, and yet to preserve 
the principle of the laws, which 
was stated in the beginning of 
this report, the committee beg 
leave to recommend to the House, 
that the acts which were referred 
for their consideration should be 
allowed to expire; and that a 
new act, for a limited time, should 
be substituted, in which provision 
should be made for a more accu- 
rate examination into the accounts 
of the debtor and the claims of his 
creditors, by the appointment of 
three commissioners instead of 
one ; that the examination should 
in the first instance take place 
out of court, pnder the direction 
of one of the three commissioners, 
preparatory to the final examina- 
tion of the insolvent before the 
three commissioners in the In- 
solvent debtors court; the act 
should further provide, that when 
an insolvent makes his option to 
take the benefit of this act, he 
should be compelled to deliver all 
his property into the hands of an 
assignee, within a much shorter 
period than the present law 
obliges ; and that in case of his 
neglecting to make this option, it 
should be lawful for his creditors, 
if they think fit, to compel him 
to deliver up his property to be 
divided amongst tnem according 
to the provisions of this act ; that 
it should enact, that all the cre- 
ditors should be empowered to 
oppose the discharge of the in- 
solvent, on whatever grounds 
they may think proper ; that all 
fees ana stamps should be abo- 
lished in this court; that more 
effectual provision should be 
made to render any property 
which the insolvent may acquire 

after 
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after his discharge liable to the 
debts which he had previously 
contracted ; and lastly, that none 
but regularly admitted attornies 
should practise as agents in the 
court; and where doubts have 
arisen as to whether the court 
possesses the powers necessary to 
the performance of its functions, 
adequate powers should be given 
to it. 

It remains now only to be con- 
sidered how this measure may be 
made applicable to the country. 
For this purpose it should be 
provided, that the same examina- 
tion should take place out of 
court, previous to the insolvent 
being Drought before the court 
of quarter sessions, that may be 
enacted for the proceedings in 
the metropolis ; such examination 
might be made either before one 
of the magistrates, or a commis- 
sioner appointed for this purpose. 
It has also appeared to tne com- 
mittee, that great injustice arises 
where a debtor is arrested in the 
country, from his having the 
power of removing himself to 
London, which must frequently, 
of course, be at a considerable 
distance from the residence of his 
creditors ; in order to remedy this 
evil, it should be provided, that 
such removal should not be a 1- 
lowed, unless on application from 
the creditors. In every other 
respect the proceedings before 
the court of quarter sessions may 
be assimilated to those before the 
Insolvent debtors court. 

If the House shall think proper 
to adopt these suggestions, the 
committe hope that the principle 
of the law will be carried into 
effect, in such a manner as to ob- 
viate inconvenience, and be pro- 


ductive of considerable advantage 
both to debtor and creditor. 

Having made all the observa- 
tions which they think necessaiy 
upon the subject referred to their 
consideration, the committee will 
here conclude; but they hope 
they may be permitted to call the 
attention of the House to the 
evidence ' of Mr. Nixon, warden 
of the Fleet-prison, in which he 
describes the riot and confusion 
which prevail in that establish- 
ment : and they beg to submit to 
the serious consideration of the 
House, whether it is not neces- 
sary that some steps Bhould be 
taken for the regulation of deb - 
tors’ prisons ; and especially, if 
possible, to abolish the privilege 
of the rules of the Fleet and of 
the Kiog’s-bench. 

Mr, N. Nixon , deputy-warden of 
the Fleet , examined . 

Do you believe that this act 
operates as a great inducement 
to fraud and perjury ? — That can 
only be matter of opinion in me ; 
I should think it certainly does ; 
and I question , if any one man has 
ever taken the benefit of this act 
conscientiously . 

Have you seen frequent in- 
stances of persons who have taken 
the benefit of the act, who after- 
wards have made a good and 

gentleman-like appearance ? 

That is just as they can obtain 
credit, perhaps. I have known a 
gentleman discharged under an 
insolvent act, who has come down 
Fleet-market the nerft day, with 
a groom behind him, on two 
horses worth from 150 to 200 
guineas. 

They live luxuriously some- 
times m prison ? — Yes. 

Taking 
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Taking wine ? — Yes. 

Sometimes you have known 
them send for ice to cool their 
wine ?— 1 have. 

Since the passing thi$ act ? — 
No. 

Are there a great many in the 
rules now ?— Seventy-four. 

Have they been there some 
considerable time ?— Several of 
them have. 

And they are not inclined to 
take the benefit of the Insolvent 
debtors act? — Not that I know 
of. 

Some of them live expensively? 
—Yes. 

In expensive lodgings ? — Yes. 

In some of the houses on Lud- 
gate-hill ? — Yes. 

Do you happen to know what 
those lodgings are let at, any of 
them ?— I suppose three or four 
guineas a week. 

Under this act, the creditors, 
however inclined to take a com- 
position, have no means of com- 
pelling them to give up their 
property? — No. 

Then they prefer living there 
to paying their creditors? — If 
they have the means they will not 
do it ; and certainly prefer it. 

Are there any of those now 
who could get their discharge if 
they chose ? — I do not know. 

You stated in your evidence in 
the year 1792, that however se- 
vere the punishment of a prison 
was to some persons, it was no 
punishment at all to others; is 
that your opinion still ?— Yes ; 
that evidence is correct from my 
observation. 

It appears from the same evi- 
dence, that you stated that there 
were eighty prisoners in the rules 
of the fleet, fifty-eight of whom 


were supersedable, and might get 
discharged if they would?— I dare 
say that was correct at the time I 
stated it. 

Then they would not go out of 
the prison ?— No. 

Has any prisoner in the prison 
a power of sending for any article 
he pleases ? — Unquestionably. 

He may live m any way he 
pleases, without any control on 
your part ?— I have nothing to do 
with it. 

May he drink and riot through 
the night ? — He frequently does. 

Has no person a power to con- 
trol that not and noise?— I have 
power to control it in the morn- 
ing; because if complaint is made 
to me of it, I can send him to the 
strong-room in the morning. 

Cannot yrou send in the night 
and take him to the strong room ? 
—No ; the gates are shut up, and 
the turnkeys are all in bed. 

You say drunken prisoners dis- 
turb the more prudent ones ? — 
Frequently. 

Cannot you send and take that 
man and put him into confine- 
ment ? — It is in the dead of the 
night, and I have no officer at 
leisure to do such a thing ; we 
never interfere in that respect. 

How are your officers occupied 
in the dead of the night ?— They 
go to bed and sleep and rest 
themselves. 

The committee understand you 
have the management of this pri- 
son ?— Yes. 

You complain of riot and 
drunkenness r — Yes. 

You say you have power to 
suppress it ?— When is com- 
plained of in the morning. 

When you hear riot and drun- 
kenness m the prison, have not 

you 
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ou the power to suppress it ?— 

’ have never interfered in that 
respect in the dead of the night. 

Why have you not interfered ? 
—For fear of getting my head 
broke. When people are drunk, 
any person going to put them to 
rights, most likely, would have 
his head broke; a drunkfen man 
does not care much whose head 
he breaks ; and in the dead of the 
night I could not open my gates 
to go in ; it would be attended 
with a considerable degree of 
danger to open the gates to go in 
in the dead of the night. 

You say the prisoners can send 
for any tiling they want out of 
the prison, so that they have 
money to pay for it ? — Yes. 

Do you suffer any persons that 
please, to visit them within the 
prison? — Yes, in the day-time. 

Are they suffered to remain 
during the night within the pri- 
son?— Yes. 

If a prisoner has acquired a 
room in the prison, and any fe- 
male visits him, is she permitted 
to remain there during the night? 
—Yes. 

And he may have any thing to 
eat or drink in the prison he 
pleases ? — Yes. 

In fact, he is as much his own 
master as a man is in his house, 
if he has money ?— Yes, if he has 
money. 

He is only confined to his 
room ? — No ; he may walk about 
the prison. 

May as many prisoners meet 
as please, in one room?— They 
may meet together in any one 
room, but they cannot eat and 
drink in that room without leave 
of the warden, that is by a rule 
of court 


And if that leave is given, is 
there any fee payable upon it ?— 
No ; no fee whatever. 

If a person has acquired a room 
to himself^ and has a friend come 
to see him, they cannot dine to- 
gether in that room without per-' 
mission of the warden ?— Yes ; I 
never interfere in any thing of 
that sort; I speak or a person 
making his room a public room* 

Supposing two persons are 
known to each other, cannot they 
dine together in one of their 
rooms without your leave ? — Un- 
questionably ; it is only where 
they make the room a public 
room. 

What do you mean by a public 
room?— That is a room that is 
frequented by many of the pri- 
soners, where they eat and drink. 

You state, that you do not 
think it safe to interpose in the 
night, notwithstanding the riots 
you have heard in your prison ; 
should you think it right to in- 
terpose if those riots happened in 
the day? — If there is any vio- 
lence attempted from one to ano- 
ther, I generally do interpose, in 
the day-time, to prevent mis- 
chief. 

Should persons riot in the way 
you describe in the day, should 
you not think it your duty to in- 
terpose?— Certainly I do, in the 
day-time. 

Vou stated in 1816 that they 
rioted and revelled night and day, 
to the disturbance of the quiet 
part of the prison?— They will 
mink and get drunk both night 
and day, but perhaps not so as to 
d# any mischief, though they 
may disturb die other part of the 
prison. 

THE 
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VIII.— DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 


Ab Account, showing how the Monies given for the Service of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, for the Year 1818, have been disposed of; dis» 
languished under their several Heads, to the 5th January, 1819. 


SERVICES. 


Navy 

Ordnance 

Forces * ; ;• 

For carrying into execution the Treaty between his Britannic 
Majesty and liis Catholic Majesty, signed at Madrid, the 
93rd day ofSeptember, 1817 


£. i. dL 
6,4 56,809 17 3 
1,245,600 2 9 
8,909,608 3 10 


400,000 0 D 


For defraying the Charge of the Civil Establishments under- 
mentioned ; viz. 

Of Sierra Leone, from the 1st day of January to the 31st day ef 

December, T818. 

Ditto Nova Scotia • ••• ntMlMIM from Ditto to Ditto 

Ditto New South Wales from Ditto to Ditto 

Ditto Upper Canada....... from Ditto to Ditto 

Ditto New Brunswick from Ditto to Ditto 

Ditto Newfoundland from Ditto to Ditto 

Ditto...... St. JobD (BOW called > Ditt0 to Ditt0 

Pnocc Edward Island) J 
Ditto...... Bahama Islands, in addi-> 

tion to the Salaries now 

P" d t “ theP " b, i c0 ® ee " from Ditto to Ditto ...... 

out of the Duty Fund, and 

the Incidental Charges at- 
tending the same ....... 

Ditto...... Cape Breton from Ditto to Ditto.........r». 

Ditto Dominica from Ditto to Ditto 

Royal Military College ; from the 25th December, 1817, to the 

24tb December, 1818, both inclusive, being 365 days 

Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea ; for the same time 

Interest on Exchequer Bills, Irish Treasury Bills, and Mint 

Notes 

One hundredth part of 56 Million* of Exchequer Bills, authorized, 
in the last Session of Parliament; to be issued and paid by 
equal Quarterly Payments to the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England, to be by them placed to the Account 
of the Commissioners for tite Reduction of the National Debt ; 


for the year ending the 1st February, 1819..... 

To enable his Majesty to provide for such Expenses of a Civil 
Nature, in Great Britain, as do not form pert of the ordinary 

Charges of the Civil List 

To defray the Expense of Law Charges; for the year 1818 ...... 

Expense attending the confining, mmiotafaing, and employing 
Convicts at Home ; for the year 1818 


15,450 0 0 
13,440 0 O 
12,605 0 a 
10,800 0 0 
6,757 10 0 
5,485 0 0 

3,760 0 0 


3,301 10 0 


S,l90 0 0 
600 0 0 

25,514 16 9 
32,851 0 3 

2,000*000 0 O 


560,000 0 O 


370,000 0 O 
25,000 0 0 

69,368 14 10 
' See? ices 
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Slavics* — continued. 


Expense that may be incurred for Prosecutions, See. relating to 

the Coin of this Kingdom ; for the year 1818 

Charge for printing Acts of Parliament for the two Houses of 
Parliament, for the Sheriffs, Clerks of the Peace, and Chief 
Magistrates throughout the United Kingdom, and for the 
acting Justices throughout Great Britain ; also for printing 
Bills, Reports, Evidence, and other Papers and Accounts for 

the House of Lords ; for the year 1818 

To make good the Deficiency of the Grant of 1817, for printing 
1750 Copies of the 71st Volume of Journals of the House of 

Commons 

To make good Ditto for defraying the Expenses of printing Bills, 
Reports, and other Papers, by order of the House of Commons, 

during the last Session 

To defray the Expeose of printing the Votes of the House of 

Commons, during the present Session of Parliament 

To make good the Deficiency of the Grant of 1817, for reprint- 
ing Journals and Reports of the House of Commons 

To defray the Expense, in the present Session, for printing 1,150 
Copies of the General Index to 16 Volumes of Journals of 
the House of Lords, from the 20th to the 35th Volume, both 

inclusive 

To defray the Amount of Bills drawn or to be drawn from New 

South Wales; for the year 1818 

To pay off and discharge Exchequer Bills issued pursuant to 
Acts of the 7th and 11th years of the reigb of Queen Anne, 
remaining in the Chests of the Tellers of the Exchequer, 
together with the Interest due upon them outstanding and 

unprovided for 

For defraying the Expenses of the Gold Coinage ; for the year 

1818 .... 

To makegood the deficiency of the Vote in the year 1816, for 
making good any deficiency or loss that might arise from the 
Recoinage of the Silver Coin of this Realm, and the Charges 
and Expenses of melting down, casting, assaying, and recoin- 
ing the same, and all other Expenses incident thereto ........ 

For defraying the Expense of printing Bills, Reports, and other 
Papers, by order of the House of Commons, during the present 
Session of Parliament 

For defraying the Expense that maybe incurred in 1818, for 
printing 1,750 Copies of the 73rd Volume of Journals of the 

House of Commons, being for the present Session 

For defraying the Expense that may be incurred for reprinting 
Journals and Reports of the House of Commons, in the year 
1818 

To defray the Expense of Sundry Works proposed to be done at 
Holyhead; for the year 1818 

For further making good the deficiencies of the Fee Funds ; for the 
year 1818 

For further defraying the Contingent Expenses and Messengers 
Bills in the Departments of the Treasury, three Secretaries of 

State, and Lord Chamberlain ; for the year 1818 

For further defraying the Expenses of the House of Lords and 
Commons; for the year 1818 

For further defraying the Salaries to the Officers, and Expenses 
of the Court, and Receipt of Exchequer ; for the year 1818.. k 

2 E 2 


£. a. d. 

6,000 0 0 

17.000 0 0 

427 3 3 

1,446 15 7 
2,200 0 0 
6,82 V 7 1$ 

1,969 6 3 

80.000 0 0 

I, 002 14 2$ 

75.000 0 O 

54,337 1 U 

21.000 O 0 
3*500 0 0 

4.000 O O 
14,246 12 O 
43,500 P 0 

26.000 0 0 

II, 500 0 0 

5,500 0 9 

SxmvxcK* 
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Services — continued. 

Tor further defraying the Salaries and Allowances to the Officers 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons ; for the year 1813 ... 

Towards further defraying the Expenses of Works, and Repairs 

of Public Buildings ; for the year 1818 

For the Expense of making variations in the Road between Bangor 

and Chirk ; for the year 1818 • 

Towards building a Bridge over the Menai Strait, near Bangor 

Ferry; fortbeyear 1818 «... 

To complete the Expense of Building the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst 

To make up the total Sum charged upon the Fees arising in the 
Exchequer, in the year ending the 5th day of January, 1818 
To make good the deficiency of the Grants for the year 1817 ... 

For the purchase of a Lot of Ground adjoining the Branch of the 
Royal Military Asylum at Southampton, for the purposes of 
Air and Exercise 

The following Seivicrs are directed to be paid, without 
aoy Fee or other Deduction whatsoever : — 

To be applied in further execution of an Act of the 43rd year of 
his present Majesty, cap. 80, towards making Roads and build- 
ing Bridges in the Highlands of Scotland ; for the year 1818... 20,000 0 0 

Towards defraying the Rxpehse of the bdilding of a Penitentiary 

_ .... F . ■ . ... . n i n /"rt rtftrt A A 


House at Milbank ; for the year 1818 60,000 0 0 

To defray the Expense 6f the Establishment of the Penitentiary 
House : from the 24th day of June, 1818, to the 24th day of 

June, 1819 11,043 12 2 

To defray the Expense of the National Vaccine Establishment ; 

for the year 1 8 1 8 3,000 0 0 

To defray the Expense of confining and maintaining Criminal 

Lunatics; for the year 1818 -» 2,777 0 0 

For the Relief of American Loyalists ; for the. year IS 1 8 12,500 0 O 

To defray the Charge of the Superannuation Allowances, or 
Compensations to retired Clerks and other Officers, formerly 
employed in the Office of the Commissioners for auditing the 

Public Accounts ; for the year 1818 1,750 0 0 

To defray the Charge of Ditto ..... Ditto formerly 

employed in the Lottery Office ; for the year 1818 336 10 0 

To defray the Charge of the Superannuation Allowances, or 
Compensations to retired Clerks and other Officers, formerly 

employed in his Majesty's Mint ; for the year 1818 ,. 620 0 0 

To defray the Charge of Ditto to one of the late Pay- 
masters of Exchequer Bills ; for the year 1818 266 13 4 


To amount of the Annuity granted to the Trustees of her late Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte Augusta, and his Sereue High- 
ness Leopold George Frederick Prince of Cobourg, which would 
have accrued from the 10th day of October, 1817, to the 6th 
day of November following, the day of her Royal Highness's 


death 4,655 3 5 

To enable the Trustees of the British Museum to purchase the 

Library and Collection of the late Dr. Charles Burney 13,500 0 0 

To defray the Expense of maintaining and repairing the British 

Forts on the Coast of Africa ; for the year 1818 23,000 0 0 

For the Board of Agriculture ; for the year 1818 3,000 0 0 

For defraying the Expense of Works carrying on at the College 
of Edinburgh; for the year 1818 10,000 0 0 


Services 


£. t. d. 
23,500 0 0 

37.000 0 0 

10.000 0 0 

20,000 0 0 

78,058 11 3 

13,685 15 4 
259,686 19 10 J 

850 0 0 
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Services — continued. 

Towards the Repairs of Henry the Seventh's Chapel ; for the 

year 1818 

For the purchase of Land on Hounslow Heath, for the Exercise of 

Cavalry 

Towards defraying the Expense of making an Iuland Navigation 
from the Eastern to the Western Sea, by Inverness and Fort 

William; for the year 1818 

To pay retired Allowances and Gratuities to the Officers and 
other persons formerly employed upon the Military Roads in 
Scotland, and the Management of which Roads has been trans- 
ferred to the Commissioners for Highland Roads and Bridges.. 
To be applied towards the Expenses to be incurred in the Manage- 
ment of the British Museum ; for the year 1818 

Towards completing the Improvements in Westminster 

Towards defraying the Charge of an Institution called the Vete- 
rinary College; for the year 1818 

To enable his Majesty to pay the same to the Governors of the 
Bounty of Queen Anne, for the Augmentation of the Mainte* 
nance of the Poor Clergy, according to the Rules and Regula- 
tions by which the Funds of that Corporation are governed ... 
Towards enabling his Majesty to make provision for the Augmen- 
tation of the Maintenance of the Poorer Clergy of Scotland, to 
be issued and applied pursuant to the provisions of any Act 

passed for that purpose 

For defraying the Charges of preparing and drawing the Lotteries 
for 1817, &c 


X. s. d . 

3,494 14 6J 

15.000 0 0 

50.000 0 0 

2,397 0 0 

8,663 16 8 
3,626 8 0 

1,000 0 0 

100,000 0 0 

10.000 0 0 
18,000 0 0 


IRELAND. 

For defraying the Charge of the following Services in Ireland, 
which arc directed to be paid Nett in British Currency : 

For the Remuneration of certain Public Officers in Ireland, for 


their extraordinary trouble in the year 1818 1,153 16 11 

For defraying the probable Expenditure of the Board of Works 

in Ireland; for the year 1818 18,901 0 0 


For defraying the Charge of Printing, Stationary, and other Dis- 
bursements, for the chief and under Secretaries’ offices and 
apartments, and other Public Offices in Dublin Castle, &c. ; 
and for riding Charges, and other Expenses of the Deputy 
Pursuivants and extra Messengers attending the said Offices; 
also Superannuated Allowances in the said chief Secretary’s 


Office; for one year ending the 5th day of January, 1819 20,809 0 0 

For defraying the Expense of publishing Proclamations, and 
other matters of a Public nature, in the Dublin Gazette and 
other Newspapers in Ireland; for one year ending the 5th day 

of January, 1819 9,692 0 0 

For defraying the Expense of Printing 1,500 Copies of a com- 
pressed Quarto Edition of the Statutes of the United Kingdom, 
for the use of the Magistrates of Ireland, and also 250 Copies 
of a Folio Edition of the same, bound, for the use of the Lords, 

Bishops, and Public Officers in Ireland 3,439 0 0 

For defraying the Expense of Criminal Prosecutions, and other 
Law Expenses in Ireland ; for one year ending the 5th day of 

January, 1819 23,096 0 0 

SULVICES 

H 
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Services in Ireland— continued. 


To defray the Expense of apprehending Public Offenders in Ire- 
land; for one year ending the 5th day of January, 1819 ...... 

Ear completing the Sum necessary for the support of the Non- 
conforming Ministers in Ireland ; for one year ending the 5th 

day of January, 1819 . 

For the Support of Seceding Ministers from the Synod of Ulster 

in Ireland ; for one year ending Ditto 

For the Support of Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland ; 

for one year ending Ditto •• 

For paying the Salaries of the Lottery Officers in Ireland ; for 

one year ending 24th of June, 1818 

For defraying the Expense of the Pratique of the Port of Dublin ; 
for one year ending the 5th of January, 1819.. ........ ........... 

Fear the Establishment and Maintenance of the Public Navigations 
in Ireland, vested hi the Directors of Inland Navigation ; for 

the year J 818 >•••• * •••••••• 

To defray Civil Contingencies in Ireland ; for one year ending 

the 5th day of January, 1319 

For defraying the Expense of making a Line of Canal from 
Lough Allan to the River Shannon, below Battle Bridge ; in 

the cuiyent year, , 

For further defraying the Civil Contingencies in Ireland ; for the 

year ending 5th day of January, 1819 • 

To carry on the Works at Do uni ore Harbour ; in the year 1818 
To carry on the Works at Howth Harbour; in the year 1818 ... 
To defray the Expense of building Churches and Glebe Houses, 
and purchasing Glebes in Ireland ; for one year ending the 

5th day of Janoary, 1819 ••• 

For defraying the Expense of the Trustees of the linen and 
Hempen Manufactures of Ireland ; for the year ending the 
5th day of January, 1819 ; to be by the said Trustees applied 
in such manner as shQ.ll appear to them to be most conducive 

to promote and encourage the said manufactures • 

To defray the Expense of the Commissioners for making wide 
and convenient Streets in the City of Dubliu ; for one year 

ending the 5th day of January, 1819 • 

To defray the additional Allowance to the Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Navigation in Ireland; for the year 1818...... 

To defray the Expense of putting the House of the Royal Irish 

Academy, in Grafton^street, into perfect Repair... 

For defraying the Expense of building Churches and Glebe 
Houses, and for purchasing Glebes in Ireland ; for one year 

ending the 5th day of January, 1819 ...... 

For defraying the Expense of supporting the Protestant Charter 

Schools of Ireland; for one year ending Ditto 

For defraying the Expense of the Foundling Hospital at Dublin ; 

for one year ending Ditto 

For supporting the House of Industry, Hospitals, and Asylums, 
for Industrious Children in Dublin; for one year ending 

Ditto 

For defraying the Expense of supporting the Richmond Lunatic 

Asylum at Dublin ; for one year ending Ditto 

For defraying the Expense of the Hibernian Society for Sol- 
diers’ Children at Dublin ; for one year ending Ditto 

To defray the probable Charge of the Hibernian Marine Society; 
for one year ending Ditto, 


£. 

s. 

<L 

2,307 

0 

O 

8,581 

0 

O 

3,868 

0 

0 

756 

0 

O 

1,164 18 

6 

691 

0 

0 

5,475 

0 

0 

40,000 

0 

0 

15,000 

0 

0 

15,000 

0 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

9,230 

0 

0 

19,938 

9 

2J 

11.076 

0 

0 

276 

18 


323 

0 

0 

13,461 

0 

0 

38,331 

0 

0 

32,515 

0 

0 

36,646 

0 

0 

7,085 

0 

0 

3,530 

0 

0 

2,755 

0 

0 


Services 
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Services in Ireland—- continued. 

£. u d. 

For defraying the Expense of the Female Orphan House, on the 
Circular Road, near Dublin ; fur one year ending the .5th day 

of January, 1819 9,307 0 0 

For supporting the Westmorland Lock Hospital in Dublin ; for 

one year ending Ditto 8,307 0 0 

For supporting the Lying-in Hospital ; for one year ending 

Ditto 3,148 O 0 

To defray the probable Expense of Dr. Steven’s Hospital ; for 

one year ending Ditto 1,467 0 0 

To defray the Expense of the Fever Hospital and House of Reco- 
very in Cork<4treet, Dublin $ for one year ending Ditto 4,615 0 0 

To defray the Expense of the Hospital for incurables in Dublin ; 

for one year ending Ditto 465 0 0 

To defray the Charge of the Establishment of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Seminary ; for the year ending Ditto 8,928 <0 0 

For defraying the Expense of the Association incorporated for 
discountenancing Vice, and promoting the Knowledge and 
. Practice of the Christian Religion ; for one year ending the 

5th day of January, 1819 3,430 0 0 

To defray the Charge of the Green Coat Hospital of (be City of 

Cork ; for one year ending Ditto 104 0 0 

To defray the Expense of the Cork Institution ; for one year 

endiog Ditto 2,307 O 0 

To defray the Expenses of the Society for promoting the Educa- 
tion of the Poor of Ireland; for one year ending Ditto.. 5,JS8 0 0 

To defray the Expenses of the Dublin Society ; for one year 

ending Ditto 9,230 0 0 

For defraying the Expenses of the Farming Society of Ireland ; 
for one year ending Ditto 4,015 0 0 


21,808,645 3 8 

Exchequer Bills voted in Supply, per Act £. t. d. 

56 Geo. 3rd, c. 14 6,000,000 0 0 

57 ...Do. 2 24,000,000 0 0 

Do. 16 18,000,000 0 0 

Do. 80 9,000,000 0 0 


Irish Treasury Bills, per Act 56 Geo. 3rd, 
s. 41 and 47. 


57,000,000 0 0 


1,084,615 7 


8 * 


58484,615 7 8| 
79,893,260 ] I 4§ 


PAYMENTS 
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PAYMENTS FOR OTHER SERVICES. 

Not being part of the Supplies granted for the Service of the Year. 


£n I* Cfr 

James Fisher, Esq. on' his Salary, for additional trouble in pre- 
paring Exchequer Bills, pursuant to Act 48 Geo. 3rd, c. 1 375 0 0 

Bank of England, for Management on Life Annuities 1,156 8 6J 

Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for the Reduction of 

the National Debt 4,300 0 0 

Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for issuing Commer- 
cial Exchequer Bills 2,000 0 O 

Repayment of Annuities claimed pursuant to Act 56 Geo. 3rd, 
c. 142 13 9 


7,836 2 SJ 

Amount of Sums voted ; as above 79,893,260 11 4% 


Total Sums voted, and Payments for Services not voted... 79,901,096 13 8J 


WAYS AND MEANS for Answering the foregoing SERVICES. 

£. f. d. 

Duty on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco and Sonff, and on Pensions, 

Offices, &c. continued 3,000,000 0 0 

Excise Duties, continued per Act 56 Geo. 3rd, c. 17 3,500,000 0 0 

Profits of Lotteries 240,000 0 0 

Arrears of Property Tax 250,000 0 0 

Monies to arise from the Sale of Old Naval and Victualling Stores 250,000 0 0 

Sums paid into the Exchequer by the Commissioners for the 

Management of Commercial Exchequer Bills 21,448 12 6 

Loan 3,000,000 L per Act 58 Geo. 3rd, c. 23 2,999,920 0 0 

Exchequer Bills, funded per Act 58 Geo. 3rd, c. 23 27,424,872 J6 0 

Interest on Land Tax redeemed by Money 92 1 2 

Unclaimed Dividends, & c. after deducting Repayments to the 
Bank for Deficiencies of Balance in their bands 59,656 2 10 


37,745,989 1 9 6 

£. t. d. 

Exchequer Bills voted iu Ways and Means, 

58 Geo. 3rd, c. 4 30,000,000 0 O 

... Ditto ... 86 11,600,000 0 0 


41,600,000 0 0 

Irish Treasury Bills, 58 Geo. 3rd, c. 87 ... 800,000 0 0 

42,400,000 0 0 


Total Ways and Means 80,145,989 12 6 

Total Sums voted, and Payments for Ser- 
vices not voted $ as before 79,901,096 13 8£ 


Surplus Ways and Means 

Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, > 

23rd March, 1819. $ 


.... 244,892 18 9j 

C. ARBUTHNOT. 


END OF THE FINANCE ACCOUNTS FOR 1819. 
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CHARACTERS 


AMD 

ANECDOTES. 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

(From Madame de Stael’s “ Con- 
siderations on the French Re- 
volution.’*) 

TThE two great armies of the 
republic, those of the Rhine and 
of Italy, were almost constantly 
victorious, to the treaty of Campo 
Formio, which, for a short time 
suspended the long continental 
war. The army of the Rhine, 
of which Moreau was general, 
had preserved all the republican 
simplicity ; the army of Italy, 
commanded by general Buona- 
parte, dazzled by its conquests, 
but was every day deviating fur- 
ther from the patriotic spirit, 
which till then had animated the 
French armies. Personal interest 
was taking the place of a patriotic 
spirit, and attachment to one 
man was prevailing over a devo- 
tion to liberty. The generals of 
the army of Italy, likewise, sought 
ere long to enrich themselves, 
thus proportionally diminishing 
that enthusiasm for austere prin- 
ciples without which a free state 
cannot exist. 

General Beroadotte, of whom 
I shall have occasion to speak in 
the sequel, came with a division 


of the army of the Rhine to join 
the army of Italy. There was a 
sort of contrast between the no- 
ble poverty of the one, and the 
irregular riches of the other : they 
resembled only in bravery. The 
army of Italy was the army of 
Buonapart6, that of the Rhine 
was the army of the French re- 
public. Yet nothing was so bril- 
liant as the rapid conquest of 
Italy. Doubtless the desire, 
which the enlightened Italians 
have always felt, to unite them- 
selves into one state, and thus to 
possess so much national strength 
as to have nothing either to fear 
or to hope from strangers, con- 
tributed much to favour the pro- 
gress of general Buonaparte. It 
was with the cry of ‘ Italy for 
ever !’ that he passed the bridge 
of Lodi ; and it was to the hope 
of independence, that he owed 
his reception among the Italians. 
But the victories which subjected 
to France countries beyond her 
natural limits, far from favouring 
liberty, exposed it to the danger 
of military government. 

Buonaparte was already much 
talked of in Paris ; the superiority 
of his capacity in business, joined 
to the splendor of his talents as 
a general, gave to his name an 
importance 
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importance which no individual 

had ever acquired from the com- 
mencement of the revolution. 
But although in his proclamations 
he spoke incessantly of the re- 
public, attentive men perceived 
that it was in his eyes, a mean, 
and not an end. It was in this 
same light that he viewed all 
things and all men. A rumour 
prevailed, that he meant to make 
nimself king of Lombardy. One 
day I met general Augereau, who 
had just returned from Italy, and 
who was cited, I believe then 
with reason, as a zealous repub- 
lican, I asked him whether it 
was true that general Buonaparte 
was thinking of becoming a king. 
“ No, assuredly,” replied he; 
“ he is a young man of too good 
principles for that.** This sin- 
gular answer was in exact con- 
formity with the ideas of the 
moment. The sincere republicans 
would have regarded it as a de- 
gradation for a man, however dis- 
tinguished he might be, to wish 
to turn the revolution to his per- 
sonal advantage. Why had not 
this sentiment more force and 
longer duration among French- 
men ! 

Buonaparte was stopped in his 
march to Borne by signing the 
peace of Tolentino ; and it was 
then that he obtained the sur- 
render of the superb monuments 
of the arts which we have long 
seen collected in the Museum of 
Paris. The true abode of these 
master-pieces was, without doubt, 
Italy, and the imagination regret- 
ted their loss ; but of all her illus- 
trious prisoners it was upon these 
that France justly set the highest 
value. 

General Buonaparte wrote to 


the Directory, that he had made 

the surrender of these monuments 
one of the conditions of the 
peace with the pope. I have 
particularly insisted, said he, on 
the busts of Junius and Marcus 
Brutus, w’hich I wish to send to 
Paris before the rest. Buonaparte, 
who afterwards removed these 
busts from the hall of the legis- 
lative body, might have spared 
them the trouble of the journey. 

Buonaparte made himself re- 
markable by his character and 
capacity as much as by his vic- 
tories, and the imagination of the 
French was beginning to attach 
itself warmly to him. His pro- 
clamations to the Cisalpine and 
Ligurian republics were quoted. 
In the one this phrase was re- 
marked : You were divided, and 
bent down by tyranny ; you were 
not in a situation to conquer li- 
berty. In the other, True con- 
quests, the only conquests which 
cost no regret, are those which 
we make from ignorance. In his 
style there reigned a spirit of 
moderation and dignity, which 
formed a contrast with the revo- 
lutionary bitterness of the civil 
leaders of France. The warrior 
then spoke like a magistrate, 
while magistrates expressed them- 
selves with military violence. 
Buonaparte in his army had not 
enforced the laws against emi- 
grants. He was said to be much 
attached to his wife, whose cha- 
racter was full of gentleness ; it 
was asserted that he was feelingly 
alive to the beauties of Ossian ; 
people took delight in ascribing 
to him all the generous qualities 
which give a pleasing relief to 
extraordinary talents. Besides, 
the nation was so weary of op- 
pressors 
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pressors who borrowed the name 
of liberty, and of oppressed per- 
sons who regretted the loss of ar- 
bitrary power, that admiration 
knew not what to attach itself to, 
and Buonaparte seemed to unite 
all that was fitted to take it cap- 
tive. 

It was with this sentiment at 
least that I saw him for the first 
time at Paris. I could not find 
words to reply to him, when he 
came to me to say, that he had 
sought my father at Coppet, and 
that he regretted having passed 
into Switzerland without seeing 
him. But when I was a little re- 
covered from the confusion of 
admiration, a strongly-marked 
sentiment of fear succeeded. 
Buonaparte, at that time, had no 
ower ; he was even believed to 
e not a little threatened by the 
captious suspicions of the Direc- 
tory ; so that the fear which he 
inspired was caused only by the 
singular effect of his person upon 
nearly all who approached him. 
I had seen men highly worthy of 
esteem ; I had likewise seen mon- 
sters of ferocity : there was no- 
thing in the effect which Buona- 
arte produced on me, that could 
ring back to my recollection 
either the one or the other. I 
soon perceived, in the different 
opportunities which I had of 
meeting him during his stay at 
Paris, that his character could 
not be defined by the words which 
we commonly use ; he was neither 
good nor violent, nor gentle, nor 
cruel, after the manner of indi- 
viduals of whom we have any 
knowledge. Such a being had 
no fellow, and therefore could 
neither feel nor excite sympathy ; 
he was more or less than man. 


His cast of character, his under- 
derstanding, his language, were 
stamped with the impress of an 
unknown nature ; — an additional 
advantage, as we have elsewhere 
observed, for the subjugation of 
Frenchmen, 

Far from recovering my confi- 
dence by seeing Buonaparte more 
frequently, he constantly intimi- 
dated me more and more. I had 
a confused feeling that no emo* 
tion of the heart could act upon 
him. He regards a human being 
as an action or a thing, not as a 
fellow creature. • He does not 
hate more than he loves ; for him 
nothing exists but himself: all 
other creatures are ciphers. The 
force of his will consists in the im- 
possibility of disturbing the cal- 
culations of his egotism ; he is an 
able chess-player, and the human 
race is the opponent to whom he 
proposes to give check-mate. 
His successes depend as much on 
the qualities in which he is defi- 
cient as on the talents which he 
possesses. Neither pity nor al- 
lurement, nor religion, nor at- 
tachment to any idea whatsoever, 
could turn him aside from his 
principal direction. He is for his 
self-interest what the just man 
should be for virtue ; if the end 
were good, his perseverance 
would be noble. 

Every time that I heard him 
speak, I was struck with his su- 
periority; yet it had no simili- 
tude to that of men instructed 
and cultivated by study or socie- 
ty, such as those of whom France 
and England can furnish exam- 
ples. But his discourse indicated 
a fine perception of circum- 
stances, such as the sportsman 
has of the game which he pur- 
sues. 
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sues. Sometimes he related the 
political and military events of his 
life in a very interesting manner ; 
he had even somewhat of Italian 
imagination in narratives which 
allowed of gaiety. Yet nothing 
could triumph over my invincible 
aversion for what I perceived in 
him. I felt in his soul a cold, 
sharp-edged sword, which froze 
the wound that it inflicted ; I per- 
ceived in his understanding a pro- 
found irony, from which nothing 
great or beautiful, not even his 
own glory, could escape ; for he 
despised the nation whose suf- 
frages he wished, and no spark 
of enthusiasm was mingled with 
his desire of astonishing the hu- 
man race. 

It was m the interval between 
the return of Buonaparte and his 
departure for Egypt, that is to 
say, about the end of 1797, that 
I saw him several times at Paris ; 
and never could I dissipate the 
difficulty of breathing which I ex- 
perienced in his presence. I was 
rone day at table between him and 
the abbe Sieyes ; — a singular situ- 
ation, if I had been able to foresee 
what afterwards happened. I 
examined the figure of Buona- 
parte with attention ; but when- 
ever he discovered that my looks 
were fixed upon him, he had the 
art of taking away all expression 
from his eyes, as if they had been 
turned into marble. His counte- 
nance was then immovable, ex- 
cept a vague smile which his lips 
assumed at random, to mislead 
any one who might wish to ob- 
serve the external signs of what 
was passing within. 

The abb6 Sieyes conversed 
during dinner unaffectedly and 
fluently, as suited a mind of his 


degree of strength. He ex- 
pressed himself concerning my 
father with a sincere esteem. 
“ He is the only man,” said he, 
“ who has ever united the most 
perfect precision in the calcula- 
tions of a great financier to the 
imagination of a poet.” This 
eulogium pleased me, because it 
characterized him. Buonaparte, 
who heard it, also said some ob- 
liging things concerning my fa- 
ther and me ; but like a man who 
takes no interest in individuals 
whom he cannot make use of in 
the accomplishment of his own 
ends. 

His figure, at that time thin 
and pale, was rather agreeable ; 
he has since grown fat, which 
does not become him ; for we can 
scarcely tolerate a character which 
inflicts so many sufferings on 
others, if we do not believe it to 
be a torment to the person him- 
self. As his stature is short, and 
his waist very long, he appeared 
to much more advantage on 
horseback than on foot. In every 
respect it is war, and only war, 
which suits him. His manners in 
society are constrained, without 
timidity ; he has an air of vulga- 
rity when he is at his ease, and of 
disdain when he is not: disdain 
suits him best, and accordingly 
he indulges in it without scruple. 

By a natural vocation to the 
regal office, he already addressed 
trifling questions to all who were 
presented to him. Are you mar- 
ried ? was his question to one of 
the guests. How many children 
have you? said he to another. 
How long is it since you arrived? 
When do you set out ? and other 
interrogations of a similar kind, 
which establish the superiority of 
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him who puts them over those 
who submit to be thus questioned. 
He already took delight in the 
art of embarrassing, by saying 
disagreeable things ; — an art which 
he has since reduced into a sys- 
tem, as he has every other mode 
of subjugating men by degrading 
them. At this epoch, however, 
he had a desire to please, for he 
confined to his own thoughts the 
project of overturning die Direc- 
tory, and substituting himself in 
its stead ; but in spite of this de- 
sire, one would have said that, 
unlike the prophet, he cursed in- 
voluntarily; though he intended 
to bless. 

I saw him one day approach a 
French lady distinguished for her 
beauty, her wit, and the ardour 
of her opinions. He placed him- 
self straight before her, like the 
stiffest of the German generals, 
and said to her, “ Madam, I 
don't like womeh to meddle with 
politics.” “ You are right, ge- 
neral,” replied she; “ but in a 
country where they lose their 
heads, it is natural for them to 
desire to know the reason.” Buo- 
naparte made no answer. He is 
a man who is calmed by an effec- 
tive resistance ; those who have 
borne his despotism deserve to 
be accused as much as he him- 
self. 

The Directory gave general 
Buonaparte a solemn reception, 
which m several respects should 
be considered as one of the most 
important epochs in the history 
of the revolution. The court of 
the palace of the Luxembourg 
was chosen for this ceremony. 
No hall would have been large 
enough to contain the multitude 
which it attracted : all the win- 
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dows and all the roofs were 
crowded with spectators. The 
five directors, in Roman costume, 
were seated on a platform at the 
further end of the court, and near 
them the deputies of the two 
councils, the tribunals, and the 
institute. Had this spectacle oc- 
curred before the subjugation of 
the national representation to 
military power on the 18th Fruc- 
tidor, it would have exhibited an 
air of grandeur : patriotic tunes 
were played by an excellent band; 
banners served as a canopy to 
the Directors, and these banners 
brought back the recollection of 
great victories. 

Buonaparte arrived, dressed 
very simply, followed by his 
aides-de-camp, all taller than 
himself, but nearly bent by the 
respect which they displayed to 
him. In the presence of what- 
ever was most distinguished in 
France, the victorious general 
was covered with applauses : he 
was the hope of every one : re- 
publicans, royalists, all saw the 
present or the future in the sup~ 
port of his powerful hand. Alas! 
of the young men who then cried, 
“ Long live Buonapart6 !” how 
many has his insatiable ambition 
left alive ? 

M. de Talleyrand, in present* 
ing Buonaparte to the Directory, 
called him “ the liberator of 
Italy, and the pacificator of the 
continent.” He assured them 
that “ general Buonaparte de- 
tested luxury and splendor, the 
miserable ambition of vulgar souls, 
and that he loved the poems of 
Ossian, particularly because they 
detach us from the earth.” The 
earth would have required no- 
thing better, I think, than to let 
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him detach himself from its con- 
cerns. Buonaparte himself then 
spoke with a sort of affected neg- 
ligence, as if he had wished to 
intimate, that he bore little love 
to the government under which 
he was called to serve. 

He said that for twenty centu- 
ries royalty and feudality had go- 
verned the world, and that the 
peace which he had just con- 
cluded was the era of republican 
government. “ When the hap- 
piness of the French, ” said he, 
“ shall be established upon better 
organical laws, all Europe will be 
free.” I know not whether by 
the organical laws of freedom he 
meant the establishment of his 
absolute power. However that 
might be, Barras, at that time 
his friend, and president of the 
Directory, made a reply which 
supposed him to be sincere in all 
that he had just said, and con- 
cluded by charging him specially 
with the conquest of England, a 
mission rather difficult. 

Nothing was better calculated 
to produce a striking effect on the 
mind than the Egyptian war ; and 
though the great naval victory 
ained by Nelson near Aboukir, 
ad destroyed all its possible ad- 
vantages, letters dated from Cairo, 
orders issuing from Alexandria to 
penetrate to Thebes, on the con- 
fines of Ethiopia, increased the 
reputation of a man who was not 
now within sight, but who at a dis- 
tance seemed an extraordinary 
phenomenon. He put at the head 
of his proclamations, “ Buona- 
rt6, Commander-in-chief, and 
ember of the National Insti- 
tute whence it was concluded, 
that he was a friend to knowledge, 
and a projector of letters ; but 


the security which he gave for 
these qualities was not more firm 
than his profession of the Maho- 
medan faith, followed by his con- 
cordat with the pope. He was 
already beginning to impose upon 
Europe by a system of juggling 
tricks, convinced, as he was, that 
the science of life consists merely 
in the manoeuvres of egotism. 
Buonapart6 is not a man only, 
but also a system ; and if he were 
right, the human species would 
no longer be what God has made 
it. He ought therefore to be 
examined like a great problem, 
the solution of which* is of im- 
portance to meditation through- 
out all ages. 

Buonaparte, in reducing every 
thing to Calculation, was suffi- 
ciently acquainted with that part 
of the nature of man which does 
not obey the will, to feel the ne- 
cessity of acting upon the ima- 
gination ; and his twofold dex- 
terity consisted in the art of daz- 
zling multitudes and of corrupting 
individuals. 

His conversation with the mufti 
in the pyramid of the Cheops 
could not fail to enchant the Pa- 
risians, for it united the two qua- 
lities by which they are most 
easily captivated ; a certain kind 
of grandeur and of mockery to- 
gether. The French like to be 
moved and to laugh at being 
moved : quackery is their delight, 
and they aid willingly in deceiving 
themselves, proviaed they be al- 
lowed, while they act as dupes, 
to show by some witticisms that 
they are not so. 

Buonaparte, in the pyramid, 
made use of the oriental style. 
u Glory to Allah,” said he, 
u there is no true God but -God, 
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and Mahomet is his prophet. 
The bread stolen by the wicked 
turns into dust in his mouth.” 
“ Thou hast spoken/ 1 said the 
mufti, “ like the most learned of 
the mullahs.”— “ I can cause a 
chariot of fire to descend from 
heaven,” continued Buonaparte, 
“ and direct it upon the earth.” 
— “ Thou art the mightiest cap- 
tain,” replied the mufti, “ whose 
hand the power of Mahomet hath 
armed.” Mahomet, however, did 
not prevent Sir Sidney Smith 
from arresting, by his brilliant 
valour, the successes of Buona- 
parte at St. Jean d’Acre. 

When Napoleon, in 1805, was 
named King of Italy, he said to 
general Berthier, in one of those 
moments when he talked of every 
thing that he might try his ideas 
upon other people ; “ This Sid- 
ney Smith made fortune fail me 
at St. Jean d’Acre ; my purpose 
was, to set out from Egypt, pro- 
ceed to Constantinople, and ar- 
rive at Paris by marching back 
through Europe.” This failure, 
however, made at the time a very 
decent appearance. Whatever 
his regrets might be, gigantic 
like the enterprises which followed 
them, Buonaparte found means 
to make his reverses in Egypt pass 
for successes; and although his 
expedition had no other result 
than the ruin of the fleet, and the 
destruction of one of our finest 
armies, he was called the Con- 
queror of the East. 

Buonaparte, availing himself 
with ability of the enthusiasm of 
the French for military glory, as- 
sociated their self-love with his 
victories as well as with his de- 
feats. He gradually took pos- 
session of the place which the 
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revolution occupied in every head, 
and attached to his own name that 
national feeling, which had ag- 
grandized France in the eyes of 
foreigners. 

Two of his brothers, Lucien 
and Joseph, had seats in the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred ; and both in 
their different lines had enough of 
intellect and talent to be eminent- 
ly useful to the general. They 
watched for him over the state of 
affairs, and when the moment was 
come, they advised him to return 
to France. The armies had been 
beaten in Italy, and were for the 
most part disorganized through 
the misconduct of the administra- 
tion. The Jacobins began to 
show themselves once more ; the 
Directory was without reputation 
and without strength. Buonaparte 
received all this intelligence in 
Egypt, and after some hours of 
solitary meditation, he resolved 
to set out. This rapid and cer- 
tain perception of circumstances 
is precisely what distinguishes 
him, and opportunity has never 
offered itself to him in vain. It 
has been frequently repeated, 
that on departing tnen, he de- 
serted his army. Doubtless, there 
is a species of exalted disinterest- 
edness, which would not have 
allowed a warrior to separate him- 
self thus from the men who had 
followed him, and whom he left 
in distress. But Buonaparte ran 
such risks in traversing the sea, 
covered with English vessels ; the 
design which summoned him to 
France was so bold, that it is ab- 
surd to treat his departure from 
Egypt as cowardice. Such a 
being must not be attacked 
with common declamations 
every man, who has produced a 
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great effect on other men, to be 
judged, should be examined tho- 
roughly. 

A reproach of a much graver 
nature is the total want of huma- 
nity which Buonaparte manifested 
in his Egyptian campaign. When- 
ever he found any advantage in 
cruelty, he indulged in it, and 
yet his despotism was not san- 
guinary. He had no more desire 
to shed blood, than a reasonable 
man has to spend money without 
need. But his ambition was, in 
his nomenclature, necessity ; and 
when this ambition was con- 
cerned, he did not for a moment 
allow himself to hesitate to sacri- 
fice others to himself. What we 
call conscience, was in his eyes 
only the poetical name of co- 
zenage. 

Different accounts have been 
given of the manner in which the 
revolution of the 18th Brumaire 
was accomplished. The point of 
chief importance is, to observe 
on this occasion the characteris- 
tical traits of the man, who has 
been for nearly fifteen years the 
master of the continent of Eu- 
rope. He repaired to the bar of 
the Council of Ancients, and 
wished to draw them into his 
views by addressing them with 
warmth and dignity : but he can- 
not express himself in connected 
discourse ; it is only in conversa- 
tion that his keen and decisive 
spirit shows itself to advantage. 
Besides, as he has no true enthu- 
siasm on any subject, he is never 
eloquent but in abuse; and no- 
thing was more difficult for him 
than to confine himself in his ad- 
dress to that kind of respect 
which is due to an assembly 
whom we wish to convince. He 


attempted to say to the Council 
of Ancients, “ I am die god of 
war and of fortune, follow me. ,> 
But he used these pompous words 
from mere embarrassment, and in 
their place would rather have said, 
u You are all a pack of wretches, 
and 1 will have you shot if you 
do not obey me/* 

On the 19th Brumaire he came 
to the Council of Five Hundred, 
his arms crossed, with a very 
gloomy air, and followed by two 
tall grenadiers, who protected the 
shortness of his stature. The de- 
puties, who were named Jacobins, 
uttered violent exclamations when 
they saw him enter the hall : for- 
tunately for him his brother Lu- 
cien was president at the time; 
it was in vain that he rang the bell 
to re-establish order; cries of 
traitor and usurper resounded 
from every quarter ; and one of 
the members, a countryman of 
Buonaparte, the Corsican Arena, 
approached the general, and 
shook him violently by the collar 
of his coat. It has been sup- 
osed, but without reason, that 
e had a poignard to kill him. 
His action, however, terrified 
Buonaparte, who said to the gre- 
nadiers by his side, as he let his 
head drop over the shoulder of 
one of them, “ Get me out of 
this.” The grenadiers carried 
him away from among the depu- 
ties who surrounded him, and 
bore him from the hall into the 
open air. He was no sooner out 
than his presence of mind re- 
turned. He instantly mounted 
on horseback, and passing along 
the ranks of his grenadiers, soon 
determined them to what he 
wished should be done. 

In this situation, as in many 
others, 
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©there, it has been observed that 
Buonaparte could be thrown into 
contusion, when another danger 
than that of war was set before 
him ; whence some persons have 
ridiculously enough inferred that 
he was deficient in courage. His 
hardihood surely cannot be de- 
nied; but as he is nothing, not 
even' brave, in a generouj man- 
ner, it follows that, he never ex- 
poses himself but when it may be 
advantageous. He would be 
much vexed at the prospect of 
being killed, for that would be a 
reverse, and lie wishes to be suc- 
cessful in every thing ; he would 
likewise be vexed at it, because 
death is disagreeable to the ima- 
gination : but he does not hesitate 
to hazard his life, when, accord- 
ing to his views, the game, if I 
may be allowed the expression, 
is worth the risk of the stake. 

After general Buonaparte left 
the hall of the Five Hundred, the 
deputies opposed to him were ve- 
hement in demanding, that he 
should be put out of the protec- 
tion of the law ; and it was then 
that his brother Lucien, presi- 
dent of the assembly, did him an 
Eminent service refusing, in 
spite of all the solicitations with 
which he was urged, to put that 
proposition to the vote. If he 
had consented, the decree would 
have passed, and no one can tell 
what impression it might yet have 
produced on the soldiers. For 
ten years they had uniformly 
abandoned such of their generals 
as the legislative power nad pro- 
scribed; and although the national 
representation had lost its charac- 
ter of legality by the 18th Fruc- 
tidor, the similarity of words of- 
ten prevails over the diversity of 
Vo*. LXI. 
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things. Buonaparte hastened to 
send an armed force to bring Lu- 
cien in safety out of the hall : as 
soon as he was gone, the grena- 
diers entered the orangery, where 
the deputies were assembled, and 
drove them away by marching 
from one extremity of the hall to 
the other, as if there had been 
nobody present. The deputies, 
driven against the wall, were 
forced to escape by the window 
into the gardens of St. Cloud with 
their senatorial robes. The re- 
resentati i2s of the people had 
een already proscribed in France; 
but it was the first time since the 
Revolution that the civil power 
had been rendered ridiculous in 
presence of the military ; and 
Buonaparte, who wished to esta- 
blish his dominion on the degra- 
dation of bodies, as well as on 
that of individuals, enjoyed his 
success in destroying at the very 
outset the dignity of the deputies. 
From the moment that the moral 
force of the national representa- 
tion was annihilated, a legislative 
body, whatever it might be, was 
in the eyes of the military a mere 
assemblage of five hundred men, 
much less strong and active than 
a battalion of the same number ; 
and they have since been always 
ready, at the command of their 
chief, to correct diversities of 
opinion like faults in discipline. 

In the committees of the Five 
Hundred, Buonaparte, in pre- 
sence of the officers of his suite 
and some friends of the Directory, 
made a speech, which was printed 
in the journals of the day. It 
contains a remarkable compari- 
son, which history ought to store 
up. “ What have they done, 0 
said he, speaking of the directors, 
2 F “ with 
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“ with that France which I left to 
them so brilliant? I left them 
peace, and I find war at my re- 
turn ; I left them victories; and I 
find defeats. What, in short, have 
they done with the hundred thou- 
sand Frenchmen, all of them my 
acquaintances and my companions 
in arms, who are now no more ?’* 
Then all at once concluding his 
harangue, in a calm tone he add- 
ed, “ This state of things cannot 
last; it would lead us in three 
years to despotism .” He took 
upon himself tne charge of hasten- 
ing the accomplishment of his pre- 
diction. 

The first symptoms of tyranny 
cannot be watched too carefully ; 
for when once it has grown up to 
a certain point, it can no longer 
be stopped in its career. A single 
man enchains the will of a multi- 
tude of individuals, the greater 
part of whom, taken separately, 
would wish to be free, but who 
nevertheless submit because they 
dread one another, and dare not 
communicate their thoughts free- 
ly. A minority not very numer- 
ous is often sufficient to resist in 
succession every portion of the 
majority which is unacquainted 
with its own strength. 

In spite of the differences of 
time and place, there are points 
of resemblance in the history of 
all nations who have fallen under 
the yoke. It is generally after 
long civil troubles that tyranny is 
established, because it offers the 
hope of shelter to all the exhaust- 
ed and timorous factions. Buo- 
naparte said of himself with rea- 
son, that he could play admirably 
upon the instrument of power. In 
truth, as he is attached to no 
principles, nor restrained by any 


obstacles, he presents himself in 
the arena of circumstances like a 
wrestler, no less supple than vi- 
gorous, and discovers at the first 
glance the points in every man 
or association of men, which, may 
promote his private designs. His 
scheme for arriving at the domi- 
nion of France rested upon three 
principal bases, — to satisfy men’* 
interests at the expense of their 
virtues, to deprave public opi- 
nion by sophisms, and to give the 
nation war for an object instead 
of liberty. We shall see him 
follow these different paths with 
uncommon ability. Tne French, 
alas ! seconded him only too well ; 
yet it is his fatal genius which 
should be chiefly blamed ; for as 
an arbitrary government had at 
all times prevented the nation 
from acquiring fixed ideas upon 
any subject, Buonaparte set its 
passions in motion without having 
to struggle against its principles. 
He had it in nis power to do ho- 
nour to France, and to establish 
himself firmly by upright institu- 
tions ; but his contempt of the 
human race had quite dried up 
his soul, and he believed that 
there was no depth but in the 
region of evil. 

We have already seen him de- 
cree a constitution, in which 
there existed no securities. Be- 
sides, he took great care to leave 
the laws that had been published 
during the revolution unrepealed, 
that he might at his pleasure se- 
lect from this accursed arsenal 
the weapon which suited him. 
The extraordinary commissions, 
the transportations, the banish- 
ments* the slavery of the press* 
measures unfortunately intro- 
duced in the name of liberty, 

were 
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were extremely useful totyranny. 
When he employed them, he al- 
leged as a pretext, sometimes 
reasons of state, sometimes the 
urgency of the conjuncture, 
sometimes the activity of his ad- 
versaries, sometimes the neces- 
sity of maintaining tranquillity* 
Such is the artillery of the phrases 
by which absolute power is de- 
fended, for circumstances never 
have an end ; and in proportion 
as restraint by illegal measures is 
increased, the , disaffected be- 
come more numerous, which 
serves to justify the necessity of 
new act® of injustice. The esta- 
blishment of the sovereignty of 
law is always deferred till to- 
morrow, a vicious circle of rea- 
soning which it is difficult to 
leave ; for liberty will scarcely 
be permitted till that public spirit 
prevail which can result only 
from the enjoyment of liberty* 
The constitution gave Buona- 
parte two colleagues : he chose 
with singular sagacity, for his as- 
sistant consuls, two men, who 
were of no use but to disguise 
the unity of his despotism : the 
one was Cambaceres, a lawyer 
of great learning, who had been 
taught in the convention to bend 
methodically before terror; the 
other, Lebrun, a man of highly 
cultivated mind and highly po- 
lished manners, who had been 
trained under the chancellor Mau- 
peou, under that minister, who-, 
satisfied with the degree of arbi- 
trary power which be found in 
the monarchy as it then existed, 
had substituted for the parlia- 
ments of France one named by 
himself. Cambac6rds was the 
interpreter of Buonaparte to the 


revolutionists, Lebrun to the roy- 
alists : both translated the same 
text into two different languages. 
Thus two able ministers were 
charged with the task of adapting 
the old system and the new to the 
mixed mass of the third. The 
one, a great noble who had been 
engaged in the revolution, told 
the royalists, that it was their 
interest to recover monarchical 
institutions, at the expense of 
renouncing the ancient dynasty. 
The other, who, though a crea- 
ture of the era of disaster, was 
ready to promote the re-establish- 
ment of courts, preached to the 
republicans the necessity of aban- 
doning their political opinions, 
in order to preserve their places. 
Among these knights of circum- 
stances, the grand master Buo- 
naparte could create such con- 
junctures as he desired; while 
the others manoeuvred according 
to the wind with which the genius 
of the storms had filled their sails. 

The political army of the First 
Consul was composed of deserters 
from the two parties. The royal- 
ists sacrificed to him their fidelity 
to the Bourbons; the patriots, 
their attachment to liberty: so 
that no independent style of thinkr* 
ing could snow, itself under his 
dominion ; for he was more wil- 
ling to pardon a selfish calcula- 
tion than a disinterested opinion. 
It was by the bad side of the 
human heart that he hoped to 
gain possession of it. 

Buonaparte took the Tuileries 
for his abode : and even the 
choice of this residence was a 
stroke of policy. It was there 
that the king of France was ac- 
customed to be seen; circum- 

2 f 2 stances 
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stances connected with monarchy 
were there presented to -every 
eye; and the very influence of 
the walls on the minds of spec- 
tators was, if we m&y say so, 
sufficient for the restoration of 
regal power. Towards the con- 
cluding days of the last century, 
I saw the First Consul enter the 
palace built by our kings: and 
though Buonaparte was still very 
far from the magnificence which 
he afterwards displayed, there 
was visible in all around him an 
eagerness to vie in the courtier 
arts of oriental servility, which 
must have persuaded him that it 
was a very easy matter to govern 
the earth. When his carriage ar- 
rived in the court of the Tuileries, 
his valets opened the door and 
put down the steps with a vio- 
lence which seemed to say, that 
even inanimate substances were 
insolent when they retarded his 
progress for a moment. He nei- 
ther locked at, nor thanked any 
person, as if he were afraid of 
being thought sensible to the 
homage which he required. As 
he ascended the staircase in the 
midst of the crowd which pressed 
to follow him, his eyes were not 
fixed on any object or any per- 
son in particular. There was an 
air of vagueness and want of 
thought in his physiognomy, and 
his looks expressed only what it 
always becomes him to show — 
indifference to fortune, and dis- 
dain for men. 

One circumstance, which was 
singularly favourable to the power 
of Buonaparte, was, that he had 
nothing but the mass of the na- 
tion to manage. All individual 
existence had been annihilated 
by ten years of tumult, and no- 


thing acts upon a people like mi* 
litary success : to resist this in- 
clination on their part, instead of 
profiting by it, a great strength of 
reason is requisite. Nobody in 
France could believe his situa- 
tion secure; men of all classes, 
whether ruined or enriched, ba- 
nished or recompensed, found 
themselves, if I may say so, one 
by one alike in the hands of 
power. Thousands of French- 
men were upon the list of emi- 
grants, thousands more had ac- 
quired national domains; thou- 
sands were proscribed as priests 
or nobles ; and thousands of 
others feared to be so for their 
revolutionary deeds. Buonaparte, 
who constantly marched between 
two opposite interests, took care 
not to terminate these inquietudes 
by fixed laws, which would enable 
every man to know his rights. To 
this or that man he ga ve back his 
property ; from this or that other 
he took it away for ever. A de- 
cree concerning the restitution of 
woods reduced one man to mi- 
sery, while another recovered 
more than he had drteinally pos- 
sessed. Sometimes be restored 
the estate of the father to the 
son, or that of the elder brother 
to the younger, according as he 
was satisfied or dissatisfied with 
their attachment to his person. 
There was not a Frenchman who 
had not something to ask of the 
government; and that something 
was life: for favour then con- 
sisted, not in the frivolous plea- 
sure which it can impart, but in 
the hope of revisiting the tend in 
which ne was born, and of reco- 
vering a part at least of .what he 
once possessed. The First Con- 
sul had reserved to himself, under 

some 
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some pretext or other, the power 
of disposing of the lot of all and 
of every one. This unheard-of 
state of dependence excuses in a 
great measure the nation. Is 
universal heroism to be expected ; 
and was there not need of hero- 
ism to run the risk of the ruin 
and the banishment which im- 
pended over all, and which might 
fall by the application of a decree. 
A singular concurrence of cir- 
cumstances placed the laws of 
the period of terror, and the 
military force created by repub- 
lican enthusiasm, at the disposal 
of one man. What an inheri- 
tance for an able despot ! 

Two very different plans of 
conduct presented themselves to 
Buonaparte when he was crowned 
emperor of France. He might 
confine himself to the barrier of 
the Rhine and the Alps, which 
Europe did not dispute with him 
after the battle of Marengo, and 
Tender France, thus enlarged, the 
most powerful empire in the 
world. The example of consti- 
tutional liberty in France would 
have acted gradually, but with 
certainty, on the rest of Europe. 
It would no longer have been 
said that freedom is suitable only 
for England, because it is an 
island; or for Holland, because 
it is a plain; or for Switzerland, 
because it is a mountainous coun- 
try ; and a continental monarchy 
would have been seen flourishing 
under the shadow of the law, 
than which there is nothing more 
holy upon earth, except the reli- 
gion from which it emanates. 

Many iqen of genius have ex- 
erted all their efforts to do a little 
good, and to leave some traces 
of their institutions behind them. 


Destiny, in its prodigality to- 
wards Buonaparte, put into his 
hands a nation at that time con- 
taining forty millions of men, a 
nation whose amiable manners 
gave it a powerful influence on 
the opinions and taste of Europe. 
An able ruler, at the opening of 
the present century, might have 
rendered France happy and free 
without any effort, merely by a 
few virtues. Napoleon is guilty 
not less for the good which he 
has not done, than for the evils 
of which he is accused. 

In short, if his devouring acti- 
vity felt itself straitened in the 
finest monarchy in the world ; if 
to be merely emperor of France 
was too pitiful a lot for a Corsi- 
can, who, in 1790, was a subal- 
tern, he should at least have 
stirred up Europe by the pretext 
of some great advantages to her- 
self. The re-establishment of 
Poland, the independence of 
Italy, the deliverance of Greece, 
were schemes that had an air of 
grandeur ; states might have felt 
an interest in the revival of other 
states. But was the earth to be 
inundated with blood, that prince 
Jerome might fill the place of the 
Elector of Hesse; and that the 
Germans might be governed by 
French rulers, who took to them- 
selves fiefs of which they could 
scarcely pronounce the titles, 
though tney bore them; but 
on the revenues of which they 
easily laid hold in every lan- 
guage? Why should Germany 
have submitted to French influ- 
ence?? This influence communi- 
cated no new knowledge, and 
established no liberal institutions 
within her limits, except contri- 
butions and conscriptions still 
heavier 
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heavier than all that had been triotic sentiments from which he 


imposed by her ancient masters. 
There were, without doubt, many 
reasonable changes to be made 
in the constitutions of Germany ; 
all enlightened men knew it; and 
for a long time accordingly they 
had shown themselves favourable 
to the cause of France, because 
they hoped to derive from her an 
improvement of their own condi- 
tion. But without speaking of 
the just indignation which every 
people must feel at the sight of 
foreign soldiers in their territory, 
Buonaparte did nothing in Ger- 
many but with die view of esta- 
blishing there his own power 
and that of his family : was such 
a nation made to serve as a foot- 
stool to his vanity? Spain too 
could not but reject with horror 
the perfidious means which Buo- 
naparte employed to enslave her. 
What then did he offer to the 
empires which he wished to sub- 
jugate ? Was it liberty ? Was it 
strength ? Was it riches ? No.; it 
was himself, always himself, with 
whom the world was to be re- 
galed in exchange for every 
earthly blessing. 

The Italians, in the confused 
hope of being finally united in 
one state ; the unfortunate Poles, 
who implore hell as well as hea- 
ven that they may again become 
a people,* were tne only nations 
who served the emperor volunta- 
rily. But he had such a horror 
for the love of • liberty, that, 
though he needed the Poles as 
auxiliaries, he hated in them the 
noble enthusiasm which con- 
demned them to obey him. This 
man, so able in the arts of dissi- 
mulation, could not avail himself 
even hypocritically of the pa* 


.might have drawn so many re- 
sources ; he could not handle 
such a weapon, and he was al- 
ways afraid lest it should be shi- 
vered in his hand. At Posen, 
the Polish deputies came to offer 
him their fortunes and their lives 
for the re-establishment of Po- 
land. Napoleon answered diem 
with that gloomy voice, and that 
hurried declamation, which have 
been remarked in him when under 
constraint, consisting of a few 
words about liberty, well or ill 
put together, which cost him 
such an effort that it was the only 
lie which he could not pronounce 
with apparent ease. Even when 
the applauses of the people were 
hi his favour, the people were 
still disagreeable to him. This 
instinct of despotism made him 
raise a throne without foundation, 
and forced him to fail in what was 
Ms vocation here below, the es- 
tablishment of political reform. 

The means of the Emperor to 
enslave Europe were audacity in 
war and craft in peace. He 
signed treaties when his enemies 
were half beaten, that he might 
not drive them to despair, out 
yet weaken them so much, that 
the axe which remained in the 
trunk of the tree might caase it 
at length to perish. He gained 
some friends among the old so- 
vereigns by showing himself in 
every thing the enemy of free- 
dom. Accordingly, it was the 
nations who finally rose up against 
him; for he had offended them 
more even than kings. Yet it is 
surprising still to find partisans of 
Buonaparte elsewhere than among 
the French, to whom he at least 
gave victory as a compensation 

for 
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for despotism. His partisans es- 
pecially in Italy, were in general 
friends of liberty, who had erro- 
neously flattered themselves with 
obtaining it from him, and who 
would still prefer any great event 
to the dejection into which they 
are now fallen. Without wishing 
to enter upon the interests of fo- 
reigners, of which we have de- 
termined not to speak, we may 
venture to affirm, that the parti- 
cular benefits conferred by Buo- 
naparte, the high roads necessary 
to his projects, the monuments 
consecrated to his glory, some 
remains of the liberal institutions 
of the Constituent Assembly, of 
which he occasionally permitted 
the application out of France, 
such as the improvement of juris- 
prudence and public education, 
or the encouragements given to 
the sciences : all these benefits, 
desirable as they might be, could 
not compensate for the degrading 
yoke which weighed down . the 
general character. What supe- 
rior genius has been developed 
during his reign, or will be deve- 
loped for a long time to come, in 
the countries where he ruled ? If 
he had desired the triumph of a 
virtuous and discreet liberty, 
energy would have been displayed 
on every side, and a new impulse 
would have animated the civilised 
world. But Buonaparte has not 
procured for France the friend- 
ship of a single nation. He has 
made up marriages, rounded and 
united provinces, new-modelled 
geograpnical maps, and counted 
souk, m the manner since re- 
ceived, to complete the dominions 
of princes*; but where has he 
implanted those political princi- 
ples which are the ramparts, the 
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treasures, and the glory of Eng- 
land ? those institutions which 
are invincible after a duration of 
even ten years ; for they have by 
that time produced so much hap- 
piness, that they rally all the 
citizens of a country in their de- 
fence ? 

The two principal causes of 
Napoleon’s power in France were, 
above all, his military glory, and 
the art with which he re-esta- 
blished order, without attacking 
those selfish passions to which 
the revolution had given birth. 
But every thing was not included 
in these two problems. 

It is pretended that, in discus- 
sions in the council of state, Na- 
poleon .displayed a universal sa- 
gacity. 1 have some doubts of 
the ability ascribed to a man who 
is all-powerful ; we plain people 
in private life earn our celebrity 
at a much dearer rate. One is 
not, however, master of Europe 
during fifteen years, without 
having a piercing view of men 
and things. But there was in the 
mind of Buonaparte an incohe- 
rence, which is a marked feature 
of those who do not range their 
thoughts under the law of duty. 
The power of commanding had 
been given by nature to Buona- 
parte ; but it was rather because 
other men did not act upon him, 
than because he acted upon 
them, that he became their mas- 
ter. The qualities of which he 
was destitute served his purpose 
as well as the talents he possessed; 
and he made himself obeyed, 
only by degrading those whom he 
subjected. His successes are as- 
tonishing ; his reverses more as- 
tonishing still. What he per- 
formed, aided by the energy of 
$ the 
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the nation, is admirable : the 
Btaie of torpor in which he left 
it can scarcely beconJeived. The 
multitude of men of talents whom 
he employed is extraordinary; 
but the characters whom he de- 
based have done more harm to 
the cause of liberty than the ser- 
vice that could be rendered to it 
by all the powers of intelligence. 
To him, above all, may be applied 
the fine image of despotism, in 
the u Spirit of Laws “ he cut 
up the tree by its roots to obtain 
its fruit,” and perhaps he has 
even dried up the soil. 

In a word, Buonaparte, the ab- 
lute master of eighty millions of 
men, and meeting nowhere with 
opposition, knew neither how to 
found a single institution in The 
state, nor durable power for him- 
self. What then was the de- 
structive principle which haunted 
his triumphal steps? What was 
it? — the contempt of mankind, 
and consequently of all the laws, 
all the studies, all the establish- 
ments, and all the elections of 
which the basis is respect for the 
human race. Buonaparte was in- 
toxicated with the vile draught of 
Machiavelism ; he resembled in 
many respects the Italian tyrants 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; and as he had read 
but little, the natural tendency of 
his character was not counter- 
acted by the effect of informa- 
tion. The middle ages being the 
most brilliant era in the history 
of the Italians, many of them 
have but too much respect for 
the maxims of government at 
that period, and those maxims 
were all collected by Machiavel. 

. A general principle, whatever 
it might be, was displeasing to 


Buonaparte, as a thing foolish of 
hostile. He listened only to the 
considerations of the moment, 
and examined things merely with 
a view to their immediate utility; 
for he would have wished to stake 
the whole world in an annuity on 
his own life. He was not san- 
guinary, but indifferent respect- 
ing the lives of men, consider- 
ing them but as & means of at- 
taining his end, or as an obstacle 
to be removed out of his way. 
He was even less irascible than 
he often seemed to be: he 
wished to terrify by his words, 
in order to spare himself the act 
by the threat. Every thing with 
him was means, or end ; nothing 
involuntarily was to be found 
either in good or evil. It is pre- 
tended that he said, “ I have so 
many conscripts to expend by the 
year ;” and it is probable that he 
held that language; for Buona- 
arte had contempt enough for 
is hearers to delight in a kind 
of sincerity which is nothing less a 
than impudence. 

He never believed in exalted 
sentiments, either in individuals 
or in nations; he considered the 
expression of these sentiments as 
hypocrisy. He believed that he 
held the key of human nature by 
fear and by hope, skilfully pre- 
sented to the selfish and the am- 
bitious. It must be allowed that 
his perseverance and activity were 
never slackened in behalf of the 
slightest interests of despotism; 
but it was that very despotism 
which was destined one day to 
fall upon his head. An anecdote, 
in which I happened to have some 
share, may give an additional idea 
of the system of Buonaparte re- 
lative to the art of governing. 
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The duke of Melzi, who was 
for some time vice-president of 
the Cisalpine republic, was one 
of the most distinguished charac- 
ters which Italy, so fertile in 
every production, has brought 
forth. Bom of a Spanish mother, 
and an Italian father, he blended 
the dignity of one nation with 
the vivacity of the other ; and I 
am not sure whether even in 
France, a man could be cited 
more remarkable for his powers 
of conversation, and for the more 
important and essential talent of 
knowing and appreciating all 
those who acted a political part 
in Europe. The First Consul 
was obliged to employ him, be- 
cause he had the greatest influ- 
ence over his fellow-citizens, and 
because his attachment to his 
country was unquestioned. Buo- 
naparte did not like to make use 
of men who were disinterested, 
and whose principles, whatever 
they might be, were not to be 
shaken ; he was therefore conti- 
nually circumventing Melzi, in 
order to corrupt him. 

Having caused himself to be 
crowned king of Italy, in 1805, 
Buonaparte went to the legisla- 
tive body of Lombardy, and in- 
formed tne assembly that he had 
the intention dt giving a con- 
siderable estate to the duke of 
Melzi, as a testimony of public 
gratitude towards him: this, he 
hoped, would render him unpo- 
pular. Being then at Milan, I 
saw that same evening M. de 
Melzi, who was quite in despair 
at the perfidious trick that Napo- 
leon had played him, without 
having given him the slightest 
warning. As Buonaparte would 
have been irritated by a refusal, 1 
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advised M. de Melzi to appropri* 
ate instantly to a public establish- 
ment the revenues with which he 
was thus overwhelmed. He fol- 
lowed my advice, and the next 
day, walking with the emperor, 
he told him mat such was ins in- 
tention. Buonaparte, seizing him 
by the arm, exclaimed, “ This, 
1 would wager is an idea of Ma- 
dame de Stael ; but take my ad- 
vice, and do not give into the 
romantic philanthropy of the 
eighteenth century ; tnere is only 
one thing to do in this world : 
that is to get continually more 
money, and more power ; all the 
rest is chimerical.” Many people 
will say that he was right; I 
think, on the contrary, that his- 
tory will show that by establish- 
ing this doctrine, by setting men 
loose from the ties of honour, 
eveiy where but on the field of 
battle, he prepared his partisans 
to abandon niro, according to his 
own precepts, when he should 
cease to be the strongest; and 
indeed he may well boast of hav- 
ing met with more disciples faith- 
ful to his system, than adherents 
devoted to his misfortunes. He 
consecrated his policy by fatal- 
ism* the only religion suitable to 
this devotedness to fortune; and. 
his prosperity constantly increas- 
ing, he ended by making himself 
the high-priest and idol of his 
own adoration, believing in him- 
self, as if his desires were pre^ 
sages, and his designs oracles. 

The duration of the power of 
Buonaparte was a perpetual lesson 
of immorality. If he had always 
succeeded, what should we have 
been able to say to our children ? 
There would have been left, it is 
true, the solace of religious re- 
signation ; 
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signation; but the mass of the 
inhabitants of the world would 
have sought inr vain to discover 
the intentions of Providence in 
human affairs. 

Nevertheless, in 1811, the 
Germans still called Buonaparte 
the man of fate, and the imagina- 
tion even of some Englishmen 
was dazzled by his extraordinary 
talents. Poland and Italy still 
hoped for independence from him, 
ana the daughter of the Caesars 
had become his consort. This 
signal honour caused him a trans- 
port of joy, foreign to his nature ; 
and for some time it might be be- 
lieved that his illustrious partner 
would change the character of 
the man with whom destiny had 
connected her. Even at this 
time, Buonaparte wanted but one 
good sentiment to have become 
the greatest monarch upon earth; 
either that of paternal affection, 
which induces men to take care 
of the inheritance of their chil- 
dren ; or pity for the French who 
rushed to death for him when- 
ever he gave the signal; or equity 
towards foreign nations who 
gazed at him with wonder; or, in 
short, that kind of prudence na- 
tural to every man, towards the 
middle of life, when he sees the 
approach of the vast shadows by 
which he must soon be enveloped: 
one virtue, one single virtue 
would have sufficed to have fixed 
all human prosperity on the head 
of Buonaparte. But the divine 
spark dwelt not in his heart. 

I was at Moscow exactly a 
month before Napoleon’s army 
entered its walls ; and I did not 
dare to remain but a very short 
time, fearing its immediate ap- 
proach. When walking on the 


top of the Kremlin, the palrtre of 
the ancient Czars, which com- 
mands the vast capital of Russia 
and its eighteen hundred churches, 
1 thought it was the lot of Buo- 
naparte to see empires at his feet, 
as Satan offered them to our Sa- 
viour. But it was when there 
remained nothing more for him 
to conquer in Europe, that fate 
seized upon him, and made him 
fall with as much rapidity as he 
had risen. Perhaps he has since 
learned, that whatever may be 
the events in the earlier scenes, 
there is a potency in virtue which 
always re-appears at the fifth act 
of the tragedy; as, among the 
ancients, the knot was severed by 
a god, when the action was wor- 
thy of his intervention. 

Buonaparte performed, or ra- 
ther the nation performed for him, 
a miracle: notwithstanding his 
immense losses in Russia, a new 
army was created in less than 
three months, which was able to 
march into Germany, and to gain 
battles anew. It was then that the 
demon of pride and folly took 
possession of Buonaparte in such 
a manner, that reasoning, founded 
on his own interest, can no longer 
explain the motives of his con- 
duct : it was at Dresden that he 
mistook the las*j|>parition of Ida 
tutelary genius. 

The Germans, long indignant, 
rose at length against the French, 
who occupied their territory; 
national pride, the great strength 
of human nature, again displayed 
itself among the sons or Ger- 
many. Buonaparte was then 
taught what becomes of allies 
who have been constrained by 
force ; and that, whatever is not 
voluntary, is destroyed at the 
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first reverse of fortune. The so- 
vereigns of Germany fought with 
the intrepidity of soldiers; and 
it seemed as if the Prussians and 
their warlike king were animated 
by the remembrance of the per- 
sonal insult offered some years 
before by Buonaparte to their 
beautiful and virtuous queen. 

The liberation of Germany 
bad long been the object of the 
wishes of the emperor of Russia. 
When the Frencn were repulsed 
from his country, he devoted 
himself to this cause, not only as 
a sovereign, but as a general ; 
and he several times exposed his 
life, not in the character of a mo- 
narch guarded by his courtiers, 
but in that of an intrepid soldier. 
Holland welcomed her deliverers, 
and recalled thathouseof Orange, 
whose princes are *now, as here- 
tofore, the defenders of inde- 
pendence, and the magistrates of 
liberty. Whatever was the in- 
fluence at this period of the 
English victories in Spain, we 
shall speak elsewhere of lord 
Wellington; for we must pause 
at that name ; we cannot take an 
incidental notice of it. 

Buonaparte returned to Paris ; 
and even at this moment France 
might have been saved. Five 
members of the Legislative As- 
sembly, Gallois, Raynouard, 
Flaugergues, Maine de Biran, 
and Lain6, asked for peace at the 
peril of their lives. Each Jif those 
persons might be designated by 
bis particular merit; and the last 
I have named, Lain6, perpetuates 
every day by his conduct and 
talents the remembrance of an 
action which alone would suffice 
to honour any character. If the 
3enate had joined with the five 


members of the legislative body, 
and the generate had supported 
the Senate, France woula have 
been the disposer of her own 
fate; and whatever course she 
had taken, she would have re- 
mained France. But fifteen years 
of tyranny subvert every idea, 
and change every sentiment ; the 
very men who would expose so 
nobly their lives in war, are not 
aware that the same courage, 
and the same honour, command 
resistance in the civil career to 
the enemy of all despotism. 

Buonaparte answered the de- 
putation of the Legislative Body 
with a kind of concentrated fury ; 
he expressed himself ill, but his 
pride was seen to pierce through 
his confused language. He said 
“ that France wanted him more 
than he wanted France for- 
getting that it w&b himself who 
had reduced her to that state* 
He added, “ that a throne was 
but a piece of wood, upon which 
a carpet was spread, and that all 
depended on the person by whom 
it was occupied.” In short, he 
continued to appear intoxicated 
with himself. A singular anec- 
dote, however, might lead us to 
believe that ha was already struck 
with that stupor which seems to 
have taken possession of his cha- 
racter during the last crisis of his 
political life. A person worthy 
of credit told me, that, convers- 
ing with him alone, the day be- 
fore his departure for the army, 
in the month of January, 1814,* 
when the allies had already en- 
tered France, Buonaparte con- 
fessed m this private interview 
that he did not possess the means 
of resisting ; they discussed the 
question, and Buon&ptfrte showed 

him, 
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him, without reserve, the worst 
side of things ; and, what will 
scarcely be believed, he fell 
asleep while talking on such a 
subject, without any preceding 
fatigue that could explain so sin- 
gular an apathy. This did not 
prevent his displaying an extreme 
activity in his campaign of 1814; 
he suffered himself, no doubt, to 
be misled by a presumptuous 
confidence ; and, on the other 
hand, physical existence, through 
enjoyments and facilities of all 
kipds, had gained possession of 
this man, formerly so intellectual. 
His soul seemed in some sort to 
have become gross along with his 
body. His genius now pierced 
only at intervals through that 
covering of egotism which a long 
habit of being considered every 
thing had made him acquire. He 
sunk under the weight of pros- 
perity, before he was overthrown 
by misfortune. 

No, never shall I forget the 
moment when I learned from one 
of my friends, on the morning of 
the 6th of March, 1815, that 
Buonaparte had disembarked on 
the coast of France : I had the 
misfortune to foresee instantly 
the consequences of that event, 
such as they have since taken 
place, and 1 thought that the 
earth was about to open under 
my feet. For several day i after 
the success of this man, the aid 
of prayer failed me entirely, and, 
in ray trouble, it seemed to me 
that the Deity had withdrawn 
from the earth, and would no 
longer communicate with the 
beings whom he had placed there. 

I suffered in the bottom of my 
heart from personal circum- 
stances ; but the situation of 


France absorbed every other 
thought. 1 said to M. de 
Lavalette, whom I met almost at 
the hour when this news was 
resounding around us: “ There 
is an end of liberty, if Buonaparte 
triumph, and of national inde- 
pendence, if he be defeated.” 
The event has, 1 think, but too 
much justified this sad prediction. 

It was impossible to avoid an 
inexpressible irritation before the 
return, and during the progress 
of Buonaparte. For a month 
back, all those who have any ac- 
quaintance with revolutions felt 
tne air charged with storms; 
repeated notice of this was given 
to persons connected with govern- 
ment ; but many among -them 
regarded the disquieted friends 
of liberty as relapsing, and as 
still believing in the influence of 
the people, in the power of revo- 
lutions. The most moderate 
among the aristocrats thought 
that public affairs regarded go- 
vernment only, and that it was 
indiscreet to interfere with them* 
They could not be made to un- 
derstand, that to be acquainted 
with what is passing in a country 
where the spirit of liberty fer- 
ments, men in office should 
neglect no intelligence, be in- 
different to no circumstance, and 
multiply their numbers by acti- 
vity, instead of wrapping them- 
selves up in a mysterious silence. 
The wrtisans of Buonaparte 
were atnousand times better in- 
formed on every thing than the 
servants of the king; for the 
Buonapartists, as well as their 
master, were aware of what im- 
portance every individual can be 
in a time of trouble. Formerly 
every thing depended on men in 
office ; 
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office ; at present those who are 
out of office act more on public 
opinion than government itself, 
and have consequently a better 
foresight into the future. 

A continual dread had taken 
possession of my soul several 
weeks before the disembarkation 
of Buonaparte. In the evening, 
when the beautiful buildings of 
the town were displayed by the 
rays of the moon, it seemed to 
me that I saw my happiness and 
that of France, like a sick friend, 
whose smile is the more amiable, 
because he is on the eve of leaving 
us. When told that this terrible 
man was at Cannes, I shrunk 
before the certainty as before a 
poignard; but when it was no 
longer possible to escape that 
certainty, I was but too well 
assured that he would be at Paris 
in a fortnight. The royalists 
made a mockery of this terror ; it 
was strange to hear them say that 
this event was the most fortunate 
thing possible, because we should 
then be relieved from Buonaparte, 
because the two chambers would 
feel the necessity of giving the 
king absolute power, as if abso- 
lute power was a thing to be 
given? — despotism, like liberty, 
is assumed, it is never granted. 
I am not sure that among the 
enemies, of every constitution, 
there may not have been some 
who rejoiced at the convulsion 
which might recall foreigners and 
induce them to impose an abso- 
lute government on France. 

Three days were passed in the 
inconsiderate hopes of the royalist 
party. At last, on the 9th of 
March, we were told that nothing 
was known of the Lyons tele- 
graph because a cloud had pre- 
vented reading the communica- 
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tion. I was at no loss to under- 
stand what this cloud was. I 
went in the evening to the 
Tuileries to attend the king’s 
levee ; on seeing him, it seemed 
to me that,* with a great deal of 
courage, he had an expression of 
Badness, and nothing was more 
affecting than his noble resigna- 
tion at such a moment. On 
going out, I perceived on the 
walls of the apartment, the eagles 
of Napoleon which had not yet 
been removed, and they seemed 
to me to have re-assumed their 
threatening look. 

In the evening, in a party, one 
of those young ladies who, with 
so many others, had contributed 
to the spirit of frivolity which it 
was attempted to oppose to the 
spirit of faction, as if the one 
could contend against the other ; 
one of these young ladies, I say, 
came up to me, and began jesting 
on that anxiety which I could 
not conceal : “ What, Madam” 
said she to me, “ can you ap- 
prehend that the French will not 
fight for their legitimate king 
against a usurper ?' How, with- 
out committing one’s self, could 
one answer a phrase so adroitly 
turned ? But, after twenty-five 
years of revolution, ought one to 
flatter one’s self that legitimacy, 
an idea respectable but abstract, 
would have more ascendency 
over the soldiers than all the 
recollections of their long wars ? 
In fact, none of them contended 
against the supernatural ascen- 
dency of the genius of the African 
isles ; they called for the tyrant 
in the name of liberty : they re- 
jected in its name the constitu- 
tional monarch ; they brought 
six hundred thousand foreigners 
into the tjjosom of France, to 
II efface 
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efface the humiliation of haring 
seen them there during a few 
weeks ; and this frightful day of 
the 1st of March, the day when 
Buonaparte again set foot on the 
soil of France, was giore fertile in 
disasters than any epoch of 
history. 

I will not launch out, as has 
been but too much done, into 
declamations, of every kind 
against Napoleon. He aid what 
it was natural to do in endea- 
vouring to regain the throne he 
had lost, and his progress from 
Cannes to Paris is one of the 
greatest conceptions of audacity 
that can be cited in history. 
But what shall we say of the 
enlightened men who did not see 
the misfortunes of France and of 
the world in the possibility of his 
return ? A great general, it will 
be said, was wanted to avenge 
the reverses experienced by the 
French army. In that case, 
Buonaparte ought not to have 
proclaimed the treaty of Paris ; 
for if he was unable to re-conquer 
the barrier of the Rhine sacrificed 
by that treaty, what purpose did 
it answer to expose that which 
France was possessing in peace ? 
But, it will be answered, the 
secret intention of Buonaparte 
was to restore to France her na- 
tural barriers. But was it not 
dear that Europe would pene- 
trate that intention, that she 
would form a coalition to resist it, 
and that, particularly at the time 
in question, France was unable to 
resist united Europe? The con- 
gress was 8 till assembled; and 
although a great deal of discon- 
tent was produced by several of 
their resolutions, was it possible 
that the nations would make 
choice of Buonaparte for their 
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defender? Was it he who had 

oppressed them whom they could 
oppose to the faults or their 
princes? The people were more 
violent than the sovereigns in the 
war against Buonaparte ; and 
France, on taking him back for 
her ruler, necessarily brought on 
herself the hatred both of go- 
vernments and nations. Will it 
be pretended that it was for the 
interest of liberty that they re- 
called the man who had, during 
fifteen years, shown himself most 
dextrous in the art of being 
master — a man equally violent 
and deceitful ? People spoke of 
his conversion, and there were 
not wanting believers in this 
miracle : less faith certainly was 
required for the miracles of 
Mahomet. The friends of liberty 
have been able to see in Buona- 
parte only the counter-revolution 
of despotism, and the revival of 
an old regime more recent, but 
on that account more formidable; 
for the nation was still com- 
pletely fashioned to tyranny, and 
neither principles norpublic virtue 
had had time to take root. 
Personal interests only, and not 
opinions, conspired for the re- 
turn of Buonaparte, and of those 
mad interests which were blinded 
in regard to their own danger, 
and accounted the fate of France 
as nothing. 


POPE. 

[FVom Kings Anecdotes qf his 
own Times .] 

A man, who has contracted 
the pernicious habit of drinking 
drams, is conscious that he is 
taking in a slow poison, and 
therefore he 'will never own it 
either to his friend or his physi- 
cian, 
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clan, though it is visible to all his 
acquaintance. Pope and I, with 
my lord Orrery and Sir Harry 
Bedingfield, dined with the late 
earl of Burlington. After the 
first course Pope grew sick, and 
went out of the room. When 
dinner was ended, and the cloth 
removed, my lord Burlington said 
he would go out, and see what 
was become of Pope. And soon 
after the vreturnea together. But 
Pope, wno had been casting up 
his dinner, looked very pale, and 
complained much. My lord asked 
him if he would have some mulled 
wine or a glass of old sack, 
which Pope refused. I told my 
lord Burlington that he wanted a 
dram. Upon which the little 
man expressed some resentment 
against me, and said he would 
not taste any spirits, and that he 
abhorred drams as much as 1 did. 
However I persisted, and assured 
my lord Burlington that he could 
not oblige our friend more at that 
instant than by ordering a large 
glass of cherry-brandy to be set 
before him. This was done, and 
in less than half an hour, while 
my lord was acquainting us with 
an affair which engaged our at- 
tention, Pope had sipped up all 
the brandy. Pope’s frame of 
body did not promise long life; 
but he certainly hastened his 
death by feeding much on high- 
seasoned dishes, and drinking 
spirits. 


SWIFT. 

[JFVora King's Anecdotes .] 

The last time 1 dined with 
Dean Swift, which was about 
three years before he fell into 
that distemper which totally de- 


rived him of his understanding, 
observed, that he was affected 
by the wine which he drank, 
about a pint of claret. The next 
morning, as we were walking to- 
gether in his garden, he com- 

f lained much of his head, when 
took the liberty to tell him 
(for I most sincerely loved him) 
that I was afraid he drank too 
much wine. He waB a little 
startled, and answered, “ that as 
to his drinking he had always 
looked on himself as a very tem- 
perate man; for he never ex- 
ceeded the quantity which his 
physician had allowed and pre- 
scribed him/’ Now his physician 
never drank less than two bottles 
of claret after his dinner. 

Doctor Swift was always per- 
suaded that the archbishop of 
York had made impressions on 
Queen Anne to his disadvantage, 
and by that means had* obstructed 
his preferment in England ; and 
he has hinted this in hi s apology 
for the Tale of the Tub, and in 
other parts of his works ; and yet 
my lord Bolingbroke, who must 
have been well informed of this 
particular, told me that he had 
been assured by the queen her- 
self, that she never had received 
any unfavourable character of 
Dr. Swift, nor had the archbishop, 
or any other person, endeavoured 
to lessen him in her esteem. My 
lord Bolingbroke added, that this 
tale was invented by the earl of 
Oxford to deceive Swift, and 
make him contented with his 
deanery in Ireland ; which, al- 
though his native country, he 
always looked on as a place of 
banishmen t. If lord Bolingbroke 
had hated the earl of Oxford 
less, I should have been readily 
inclined to believe him. 

THE 
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THE REGENT DUKE OF ORLEANS. 

[From King's Anecdotes . ] 

The duke of Orleans, who was 
regent of France during the mi- 
nority of the present king Lewis 
the XVth, was most debauched 
in his life and abandoned in his 
morals. And yet he appeared to 
be a prince of great humanity, 
and a lover of public justice. 
When count Horn was sentenced 
to be broke on the wheel, duke 
D’Aremberg, and the whole fa- 
mily of Horn, applied to the 
regent for a pardon. But not 
succeeding in this attempt, and 
finding the regent indexible, they 
requested that the Count’s sen- 
tence might only be changed, 
and to avoid an ignominious 
death, which would be a lasting 
stain in the whole family, that he 
might have the favour of being 
beheaded. But this likewise the 
Regent refused, and made this 
answer : “ count Horn is my re- 
lation as well as yours : but the 
infamy is not in the punishment, 
but in the crime.’’ When the 
Prince of * * * * solicited the 
Regent to pardon a murder, 
which he had committed, after 
having been pardoned for the 
same crime once or twice before ; 
“ I will pardon you,” says the 
Regent, “ but take notice and 
keep this in your memory, 1 will 
certainly pardon the man, who- 
ever he be, that kills you.” This 
monitory had a proper effect, and 
put a stop to tne barbarities of 
this Bourbon prince, who pre- 
sumed that his quality of Prince 
of the blood was a licence for 
murder. These two answers of 
the Regent of France deserve 
to be written in letters of gold. 


REPARTEE OF ATTERBURY. 

[ From Kings Anecdotes .] 

Atterbury, bishop of Roches- 
ter, when a certain bill was 
brought into the House of Lords, 
said among other things, “ that 
he prophesied last winter this bill 
would be attempted in the pre- 
sent session, ana he was sorry to 
find that he had proved a true 
prophet.’’ My lord Coningsby, 
who spoke after the bishop, and 
always spoke in a passion, de- 
sired the house to remark, “ that 
one of the right reverend bad 
set himself forth as a prophet; 
but for his part he did not Know 
wbat prophet to liken him to, un- 
less to that furious prophet Balaam, 
who was reproved by his own 
ass.’’ The bishop in a reply, 
with great wit and calmness, ex- 
posed this rude attack, conclud- 
ing thus : “ since the noble lord 
hath discovered in our manners 
such a similitude, 1 am well con- 
tent to be compared to the pro- 
phet Balaam : but, my lords, I 
am at a loss how to make out 
the other part of the parallel : 1 
am sure that I have been reproved 
by nobody but his lordship,” 


THE PRETENDER. 

[From King's Anecdotes .] 

September 1750, I received a 
note from my lady Primrose, 
who desired to see me immedi- 
ately. As soon as I waited on 
her, she led me into her dress- 
ing-room, and presented me to 

.* If 1 was surprised to 

find him there, I lvas still more 
astonished when he acquainted 

me 

• The Pretender. 
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me with the motives which had 
induced him to hazard a journey 
to England at this juncture. The 
impatience of his friends who 
were in exile had formed a scheme 
which was impracticable ; but 
although it had been as feasible 
as they had represented it to 
him, yet no preparation had been 
made, nor was any thing ready to 
carry it into execution. He was 
soon convinced that he had been 
deceived, and therefore, after a 
stay in London of five days only, 
he returned to the place from 
whence he came. As I had some 
long conversations with him here, 
and for some years after held a 
constant correspondence with 
him, not indeed by letters but by 
messengers, who were occasion- 
ally despatched to him ; and as 
during this intercourse I informed 
myself of all particulars relating 
to him and of nis whole conduct, 
both in public and private life, 1 
am perhaps as well qualified as 
any man in England to draw a 
just character of him ; and I im- 
pose this task on myself not only 
for the information of posterity, 
but for the sake of many worthy 
entlemen whom I shall leave 
ehind me, who are at present 
attached to liis name, and who 
have formed their ideas of him 
from public report, but more 
particularly from those great ac- 
tions which he performed in 
Scotland. As to his person, he 
is tall and well-made, Dut stoops 
a little, owing perhaps to the 
great fatigue which he underwent 
m his northern expedition. He 
has an handsome face and good 
eyes ; ( I think his busts, which 
about this time were commonly 
sold in London, are more like 
Vol. LXI. 
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him than any of his pictures 
which I have yet seen ;*} but in a 
polite company he would not pass 
for a genteel man. He hath a 

? uick apprehension, and speaks 
rench, Italian, and English, the 
last with a little of a foreign ac- 
cent. As to the rest, very little 
care seems to have been taken 
of his education. He had not 
made the belles lettres or any of 
the finer arts his study, which 
surprised me much, considering 
his preceptors, and the noble 
opportunities he must have al- 
ways had in that nursery of all 
the elegant and liberal arts and 
science. But I was still more 
astonished, when I found him un- 
acquainted with the history and 
constitution of England, in which 
be ought to have been very early 
instructed. I never heard hint 
express any noble or benevolent 
sentiments, the certain indica- 
tions 'of a great soul and a good 
heart ; or discover any sorrow or 
compassion for the misfortunes 
of so many worthy men who had 
suffered in his cause. f But the 

most 


• He came one evening to my lodg- 
ings and drank tea with me : my ser- 
vant, after he was gone, said to me, 
44 that he thought my new visitor very 
like Prince Charles.” u Why,” said 
I, 44 have you ever seen Prince 
Charles ?” 44 No, sir,” replied the 
fellow, 44 but this gentleman, whoever 
he may be, exactly resembles the 
busts which are sold in Red-lion-street, 
and are said to be busts of Prince 
Charles.” The truth is, these bust* 
were taken m piaster of Paris from 
his face. 

•f* As to his religion, he iaeerteinly 
free from all bigotry and superstition, 
and would readily conform to. the reli- 
gion of the country. With the Ca- 
tholics he is a Catholic ; with the Pro- 

2 G 
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most odious part of his charac- 
ter is his love of money, a vice 
which 1 do not remember to 
have been imputed by our histo- 
rians to any of his ancestors, and 
is the certain index of a base and 
little mind. I know it may be 
urged in his vindication, that a 
prince in exile ought to be an 
economist. And so he ought; 
but nevertheless his purse should 
be always open, as long as there 
is any tiling in it to relieve the 
necessities of his friends and ad- 
herents. King Charles the se- 
cond, during his banishment, 
would have shared the last pis- 
tole in his pocket with his little 
family. But I have known this 
gentleman with two thousand 
Louis-d’ors in his strong box 
pretend he was in great distress, 
and borrow money from a lady 
in Paris, who was not in affluent 
circumstances. His most faith- 
ful servants, who had closely at- 
tended him in all his difficulties, 
w’ere ill rewarded. Tw o French- 
men, who had left every thing to 
follow his fortune who had been 
sent as couriers through half Eu- 
rope, and executed their commis- 
sions with great punctuality and 
exactness, were suddenly dis- 
charged without any faults im- 
puted to them, or any recom- 
pense for their past service. To 
this spirit of avarice may be 
added his insolent manner of 
treating his immediate depend- 

testants he is a Protestant; and, to 
convince the latter of his sincerity, he 
often carried an fhiglish Common 
Prayer-book in his pocket : and sent to 
Gordon (whom I have mentioned be- 
fore), a nonjuring clergyman, to 
christen the first child lie had by 
JVJrs- VV. J 


ants, very unbecoming a great 
prince, and a sure prognostic of 
what might be expected from 
him if ever he acquired sovereign 
pow r er. Sir J. Harrington, and 
colonel Goring, who suffered 
themselves to be imprisoned w ith 
him, rather than desert him, 
when the rest of his family and 
attendants fled, were afterwards 
obliged to cjuit his sendee on ac- 
count of his illiberal behaviour. 
But there is one part of his cha- 
racter, which I must particularly 
insist on, since it occasioned the 
defection of the most powerful 
of his friends and adherents in 
England, and by some concur- 
ring accidents totally blasted all 
his hopes and pretensions. When 
he was in Scotland, he had a 
mistress, whose name is Walk- 
enshaw, and whose sister w-as at 
that time, and is still housekeeper 
at Leicester House. Some years 
after he was released from his 
prison, and conducted out of 
France, he sent for this girl, who 
soon acquired such a dominion 
over him, that she w as acquainted 
with all his schemes, and trusted 
with his most secret correspond- 
ence. As soon as this was know n 
in England, all those persons of 
distinction, who were attached to 
him, were greatly alarmed ; they 
imagined that this wench had 
been placed in his family by the 
English ministers; and, consi- 
dering her sister’s situation, they 
seemed to have some ground for 
their suspicion; wherefore they 
dispatched a gentleman to Paris, 
where the Prince then was, w ho 
had instructions to insist that 
Mrs. Walkenshaw should be re- 
moved to a convent for a certain 
term ; but her gallant absolutely 
refused 
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refused to comply with this de- 
mand*; and although Mr. McNa- 
mara, the gentleman who was 
sent to him, who has a natural 
eloquence, and an excellent un- 
derstanding, urged the most co- 
gent reasons, and used all the 
arts of persuasion to induce him 
to part with his mistress, and 
even proceeded so far as to as- 
sure him, according to his in- 
structions, that an immediate in- 
terruption of all correspondence 
with his most powerful friends in 
England, and in short that the 
ruin of his interest, which was 
now daily increasing, would be 
the infallible consequence of his 
refusal; yet he continued in- 
dexible, and all M ft Namara’s in- 
treaties and remonstrances were 
ineffectual. M‘Namara staid in 
Paris some days beyond the time 
prescribed him, endeavouring to 
reason the Prince into a better 
temper ; but finding him obsti- 
nately persevere in his first an- 
swer, he took his leave with con- 
cern and indignation, saying, as 
he passed out, “ what has your 
family done, Sir, thus to draw 
down the vengeance of heaven 
on every branch of it through so 
many ages ?** It is worthy of re- 
mark, that in all the conferences 
which M c Namara had with the 
Prince on this occasion, the latter 
declared, that it was not a vio- 
lent passion, or indeed any parti- 
cular regard,* which attached 

• I believe he spoke truth when he 
declared he had no esteem for his nor- 
thern mistress, although she has been 
his companion for so many years. She 
had no elegance of manners : and as 
they had both contracted an odious 

habit df drinking, so they exposed 


him to Mrs. Walkenshaw, and 
that he could see her removed 
from him without any concern ; 
but he would not receive direc- 
tions in respect to his private 
conduct from any man alive. 
When M‘Namara returned to 
London, and reported the Prince's 
answer to the gentlemen who 
had employed him, they were 
astonished and confounded. How- 
ever, they soon resolved on the 
measures which they were to 
pursue for the future, and de- 
termined no longer to serve a 
man who could not be persuaded 
to serve himself, and chose rather 
to endanger the lives of his best 
and most faithful friends, than 
part with an harlot, whom, as he 
often declared, he neither loved 
nor esteemed. If ever that old 
adage Quos Jupiter vult perdere 9 
&c. could be properly applied to 
any person, whom could it so 
well fit as the gentleman of 
whom I have been speaking ? for 
it is difficult by any other means 
to account for such a sudden in- 
fatuation. He was, indeed, soon 
afterwards made sensible of his 
misconduct, when it was too late 
to repair it: for from this era 
may truly be dated the ruin of 
his caqse; which, for the future, 
can only subsist in the N — n — ing 
congregations, which are gene- 
rally formed of the meanest peo- 
ple, from whom no danger to the 
present government need ever be 
apprehended. 

themselves very frequently, not only 
to their own family, but to all their 
neighbours. They often quarrelled and 
sometimes fought: they were some 
of these drunken scenes which, pro- 
bably, occasioned the report of his 
madness. 

2 a 2 
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apprehended. Before I close this 

article, I must observe, that dur- 
ing this transaction, my lord 

M was at Paris in the 

quality of Envoy from the K — 

of P ; M‘Namara had di- 

rections to acquaint him with his 

commission : my lord M- 

not in the least doubting the 
Prince’s compliance with the re- 
uest of his friends in England, 

etermined to quit the K- of 

P ’s service as soon as his 

embassy was finished, and go 
into the Prince’s family. This 
would have been a very fortunate 
circumstance to the Prince on 
all accounts, but more especially 
as nothing could be more agree- 
able to all those persons of figure 
and distinction, who were at that 
time so deeply engaged . in his 
cause ; for there was not one of 
all that number who would not 
have reposed an entire confi- 
dence in the honour and discre- 
tion of my lord M . But 

how was this gentleman amazed, 
when he perceived the Princes 
obstinacy and imprudence ? who 
was resolved, by a strange fatality, 
to alienate the affections of his 
best friends, and put an absolute 
barrier to all his owm hopes. 

From this time my lord M 

would never concern himself in 
this cause; but prudently em- 
braced the opportunity, through 

the K of P ’s interest of 

reconciling himself to the Eng- 
lish government. 


MR. HOWE. 

[From Kings Anecdotes .] 

About the year 1706, I knew 
one Mr. Howe, a sensible well- 


natured man, possessed of an 

estate of 700/. or 800/. per an- 
num : he married a young lady 
of a good family in the west of 
England, her maiden name was 
Mallet ; she was agreeable in her 
person and manners, and proved 
a very good wife. Seven or eight 
years after they had been mar- 
ried, he rose one morning very 
early, and told his wife he was 
obliged to go to the Tower to 
transact some particular business : 
the same day, at noon, his wife 
received a note from him, in 
which he informed her that he 
was under a necessity of going to 
Holland, and should probably be 
absent three weeks or a month. 
He was absent from her seven- 
teen years, during which time 
she neither heard from him, or 
of him. The evening before he 
returned, whilst she was at sup- 
per, and with her some of her 
friends and relations, particularly 
one Dr. Rose, a physician, who 
had married her sister, a billet, 
without any name subscribed, 
was delivered to her, in which 
the writer requested the favour 
of her to give him a meeting the 
next evening in the Birdcage- 
walk, in St. James’s Park. When 
she had read her billet, she tossed 
it to Dr. Rose, and laughing, 
“ You see, brother,” said she, 
“ as old as I am, I have got a 
gallant.” Rose, who perused 
the note with more attention, de- 
clared it to be Mr. Howe’s hand- 
writing, ; this surprised all the 
company, and so much affected 
Mrs. Howe, that she fainted 
aw r ay ; however, she soon reco- 
vered, when it was agreed that 
Dr. Rose and his wife, with the 
other gentlemen and ladies who 

were 
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were then at supper, should 
attend Mrs. Howe the next even- 
ing to the Bird-cage Walk : they 
had not been there more than 
five or six minutes, when Mr. 
Howe came to them, and after 
saluting his friends, and embrac- 
ing his wife, walked home with 
her, and they lived together in 
great harmony from that time 
to the day of his death. But the 
most cunous part of my tale re- 
mains to be related. When 
Howe left his wife, they lived in 
a house in Jermyn-street, near 
St. James’s church ; he went no 
farther than to a little street in 
Westminster, where he took a 
room, for which he paid five or 
six shillings a week, and chang- 
ing his name, and disguising 
himself by wearing a black wig 
(for he was a fair man), he re- 
mained in this habitation during 
the whole time of his absence. 
He had had two children by his 
wife when he departed from her, 
who were both living at that 
time : but they both died young 
in a few years after. However, 
during their lives, the second or 
third year after their father dis- 
appeared, Mrs. Howe was obliged 
to apply for an act of parliament 
to procure a proper settlement 
of her husband ; s estate, and a pro- 
vision for herself out of it during 
his absence, as it was uncertain 
whether he was alive or dead: 
this act he suffered to be soli- 
cited and passed, and enjoyed the 
pleasure of reading the progress 
of it in the votes, in a little 
coffee-house, near his lodging, 
which he frequented. Upon his 
quitting his house and family in 
die manner I have mentioned, 


T E R S, &c. 

Mrs. Howe at first imagined, as 
she could not conceive any other 
cause for such an abrupt elope- 
ment, that he had contracted a 
large debt unknown to her, and 
by that means involved himself in 
difficulties which he could not 
easily surmount; and for some 
days she lived in continual ap- 
prehensions of demands from 
creditors, of seizures, executions, 
&c. But nothing of. this kind 
happened; on the contrary, he 
did not only leave his estate quite 
free and unencumbered, but he 
paid the bills of every tradesman 
with whom he had any dealings ; 
and upon examining his papers, 
in due time after he was gone, 
proper receipts and discharges 
were found from all persons, whe- 
ther tradesmen or others, with 
whom he had any manner of 
transactions or money concerns. 
Mrs. Howe, after the death of 
her children, thought proper to 
lessen her family of servants, and 
the expenses of her housekeep- 
ing ; and therefore removed from 
her house in Jermyn-street to a 
little house in Brewer-street, near 
Golden-square. Just over against 
her lived one Salt, a cornchandler. 
About ten years after Howe’s 
abdication, he contrived to make 
an acquaintance with Salt, and 
was at length in such a degree of 
intimacy with him, that he usually 
dined with Salt once or twice a 
week. From the room in which 
they eat, it was not difficult to 
look into Mrs. Howe’s dining- 
room, where she generally sate 
and received her company ; and 
Salt, who believed Howe to be a 
bachelor, frequently recommend- 
ed his own wife to him as a suit- 
able 
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able match. During the last 
seven years of this gentleman’s 
absence, he went every Sunday 
to St. James’s church, and used 
to sit in Mr. Salt’s seat, where he 
had a view of his wife, but could 
not easily be seen by her. After 
he returned home, he never 
would confess, even to his most 
intimate friends, what was the 
real cause of such a singular con- 
duct; apparently, there was none : 
but whatever it was, he was cer- 
tainly ashamed to own it. Dr. 
Rose has often said to me, that 
he believed his brother Howe * 
would never have returned to his 
wife, if the money which he took 
with him, which was supposed to 
have been 1 ,000 /. or 2,000/. had 
not been all spent: and he must 
have been a good economist, and 
frugal in his manner of living, 
otherwise his money would scarce 
have held out ; for 1 imagine he 
had his whole fortune by him, I 
I mean what he carried away 
with him in money or bank bills, 
and daily took out of his bag, 
like the Spaniard in Gil Bias, 
what was sufficient for his ex- 
penses. 


Horace Walpole. 

(Letters from the Hon . Horace 
Walpole to the liev. W. Cole f 
and others .) 

I have been eagerly reading 

* And yet I have seen him after 
his return addressing his wife in the 
language of a young bridegroom. And 
I nave been assured by some of his 
most intimate friends, that he treated 
her during the rest of their lives with 
the greatest kindness and affection. 


Mr. Shenstone’s Letters, whicfr* 
though containing nothing but 
trifles, amused me extremely, as 
they mention so many persons I 
know ; particularly myself. I 
found there, what I did not 
know, and what, I believe, Mr- 
Gray himself nevef knew, that 
his ode on my cat was written to 
ridicule lord Littleton’s monody. 
It is just as true as that the latter 
will survive, and the former be 
forgotten. There is another 
anecdote eaually vulgar, and 
void of truth: that my father, 
sitting in George’s coffee-house 
(I suppose Mr. Shenstone thought, 
that, after he quitted his place, 
he went to coffee-houses to learn 
news), was asked to contribute to 
a figure of himself that was to be 
beheaded by the mob. I do 
remember something like it, but 
it happened to myself. I met a 
mob, just after my father was 
out, in Hanover-square, and 
drove up to it to know what was 
the matter. They were carrying 
about a figure of my sister. This 
probably gave rise to the other 
story. That on my uncle I never 
heard ; but it is a good story, and 
not at all improbable. I felt 
great pity on reading these 
Letters for the narrow circum- 
stances of the author, and the 
passion for fame that he was 
tormented with ; and yet he had 
much more fame than his talents 
intitled him to. Poor man ! he 
wanted to have all the world talk 
of him for the pretty place he 
had made ; and which he seems 
to have made only that it might 
be talked of. The first time a 
company came to see my house, 
I felt his joy. I am now so tired 

of 
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of it, that I shudder when the 
bell rings at the gate. It is as 
bad as keeping an inn, and I am 
often tempted to deny its being 
shown, if it would not be ill- 
natured to those that come, and 
to my house-keeper. I own, I 
was one day too cross. I had 
been plagued all the week with 
staring crowds. At last it rained 
a deluge. Well, said I, at last, 
nobody will come to-day. The 
words were scarce uttered, when 
the bell rang. A company 
desired to see the house. I re- 
plied, Tell them they cannot 
possibly see the house, but they 
are very welcome to walk in the 
garden. 

* * • * • 

You know I shun authors, and 
would never have been one my- 
self, if it obliged me to keep such 
bad company. They are always 
in earnest, and think their pro- 
fession serious, and dwell upon 
trifles and reverence learning. I 
laugh at all those things, and 
write only to laugh at them, and 
divert myself. None of us are 
authors of any consequence ; and 
it is the most ridiculous of all 
vanities to be vain of being 
mediocre . A page in a great 
author humbles me to the dust, 
and the conversation of those 
that are net superior to myself, 
reminds me of what will be 
thought of myself. I blush to 
flatter them, or to be flattered by 
them, and should dread letters 
being published some time or 
other, m which they should relate 
our interviews, and we should 
appear like those puny conceited 
witlings in Shenstone’s and 
Hughs Correspondence, who 
j;ive themselves airs from being 


in possession of the soil of 
Parnassus for the time being ; as 
peers are proud, because they 
enjoy the estates of great men 
who went before them. Mr. 
Gough is very welcome to see 
Strawberry-hill ; or I would help 
him to any scraps in my posses- 
sion, that would assist his publi- 
cations ; though he is one of 
those industrious, who are only 
reburying the dead — but I can- 
not be acquainted with him. It 
is contrary to my system, and my 
humour; and, besides, I know 
nothing of barrows, and Danish 
entrenchments, and Saxon bar- 
barisms, and Phoenician charac- 
ters — in short, I know nothing of 
those ages that knew nothing — 
then how should I be of use to 
modern litterati ? All the Scotch 
metaphysicians have sent me 
their works. I did not read one 
of them, because I do not under- 
stand, what is not understood by 
those that write about it ; and I 
did not get acquainted with one 
of the writers. I should like to 
be intimate with Mr. Anstey, 
even though he wrote Lord 
Buckhorse, or with the author of 
the Heroic Epistle — I have no 
thirst to know the rest of my 
cotemporaries, from the absurd 
bombast of Dr. Johnson down to 
the silly Dr. Goldsmith ; though 
the latter changeling has had 
bright gleams of parts, and the 
former had sense, till he changed 
it for words,, and sold it for a 
pension. Don’t think me scorn- 
ful. Recollect that I have seen 
Pope, and lived with Gray. 
***** 

From Berkeley castle I went 
to Thombury, of which the ruins 
Are half ruined. It would have 

been 
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been glorious, if finished. I wish 
the lords of Berkeley had re- 
tained the spirit of deposing till 
Henry the 8th’s time f The situa- 
tion is fine, though that was not 
the fashion ; for all the windows 
of the great apartment look into 
the inner-court. The prospect 
was left to the servants. Here I 
had two adventures. I could 
find nobody to show me about. 
J saw a paltry house that I took 
for the sexton’s, at the corner of 
the close, and bade my servant 
ring, and ask who could show me 
the castle. A voice in a passion 
flew from a casement, and issued 
from a divine. “ What ! was it 
his business to show the castle! 
Go look for somebody else ! 
What did the fellow ring for as if 
the house was on fire!” The 
poor fiwiss c same hack in a fright, 
and said* the doctor had sworn at 
him. Well — we scrambled over 
a stone stile, 6&w a room or two 
glazed near the gate, and rung at 
it. A damsel came forth, and 
satisfied our curiosity. When 
we had done seeing, I said, 
“ Child, we don’t know our way, 
and want to be directed into the 
London-read ; I see the duke’s 
steward yonder at the window, 
pray desire him to come to me, 
that I may consult him.” She 
went>— he stood staring at us at 
the window — and sent his foot- 
man. 1 do not think courtesy is 
resident at Thombury. As I re- 
turned through the close, the 
divine catne running out of 
breath, and without his beaver or 
band, and calls out, “ Sir, I am 
come to justify myself : your 
servant says I swore at him : I 
am no swearer— Lord bless me ! 
[(dropping his voice] it is Mr. 


Walpole!” “ Yes, sir, and I 
think you was lord Beauchamp’s 
tutor at Oxford, but 1 have forgot 
your name.” “ Hoi well, sir.” 
“ Oh ! yes — ” and then I com- 
forted him, and laid the ill-breed- 
ing on my footman’s being a 
foreigner ; but could not help 
saying, I really, had taken his 
house for the sexton’s. M Yes, 
sir, it is not very good without, 
won’t you please to walk in ?” I 
did, and found the inside tea 
times worse, and a lean wife, 
suckling a child. He was making 
an index to Homer, is going to 
publish the chief beauties, and I 
believe had just been reading 
some of the delicate civilities 
that pass between Agamemnon 
and Achilles, and that what my 
servant took for oaths, were only 
Greek compliments. 

* # » # * 

I am always intending to draw 
up an account of my intercourse 
with Chatterton, which I take 
very kindly you remind me of, 
but some avocation or other has 
still prevented it. My perfect 
innocence of having indirectly 
been an ingredient, in his dismal 
fate, which happened two years 
after our correspondence, and 
after he had exhausted both his 
resources and his constitution, 
have made it more easy to prove 
that 1 never saw him, knew 
nothing of his ever being in 
London, and was the first person 
instead of the last, on whom be 
had practised his impositions, 
and founded his chimeric hopes 
of promotion. My very first, or 
at least second letter, undeceived 
him in those views, and our cor- 
respondence was broken off 
before he quitted his master’s 
* business 
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business and Bristol— so that his 
disappointment with me was but 
his first ill-success ; and he 
resented my incredulity so much, 
that he never condescended to 
let me see him. Indeed, what I 
have said now to you, and which 
cannot be controverted by a 
shadow of a doubt, would be suffi- 
cient vindication. I could only 
add to the proofs a vain regret of 
never having known his distresses, 
which his amazing genius would 
have tempted me to relieve, 
though I. fear he had no other 
claim to compassion. Mr. Warton 
has said enough to open the eyes 
of every one that is not greatly 
prejudiced to his forgeries. Dt. 
Milles is one who will not make 
a bow to Dr. Percy, for not 
being as wilfully blind as him- 
self — but when he gets a beam 
in his eye that he takes for 
an antique truth, there is no 
persuading him to submit to be 
couched. 

If Mr. Tyrrwhit has opened his 
eyes to Chatterton’s forgeries, 
there is an instance of conviction 
against strong prejudice ! 1 have 
drawn up an account of my 
transaction with that marvellous 
young man ; you shall see it one 
day or other, but I do not intend 
to print it. I have taken a 
thorough dislike to being an 
author ; and if it would not look 
like begging you to compliment 
me, by contradicting me, I would 
tell you what I am most seriously 
'convinced of, that I find what 
small share of parts I had, grown 
dulled— and when I perceive it 
myself, 1 may well believe that 
others would not be less sharp- 
sighted. It is very natural ; mine 
were spirits rather than parts; 


and as time has abated the owe, 
it must surely destroy their re- 
semblance to the other : pray 
don’t say a syllable in reply on 
this head, or I shall have done 
exactly what I said I would not 
do. Besides, as you have always 
been too partial to me, I am on 
my guard, and when I will not 
expose myself to my enemies, I 
must not listen to the prejudices 
of ray friends ; and as nobody is 
more partial to roe than you, 
there is nobody I must trust less 
in that respect. 

You will be surprised when I 
tell you, that I have only dipped 
into Mr. Bryant’s book, and lent 
the dean’s before I had cut the 
leaves, though I had peeped into 
it enough to see that I snail not 
read it. Both he and Bryant are 
so diffuse on our antiquated 
literature, that I had rather 
believe in Rowley than go 
through their proofs. Mr. Warton 
and Mr. Tyrrwhit have more 
patience, and intend to answer 
them— and so the controversy 
will be two hundred years out of 
my reach. Mr. Bryant, I did 
find, begged a vast many ques- 
tions, which proved to me his 
own doubts. Dr. Glynn’s foolish 
evidence made me laugh— and so 
did Mr. Bryants sensibility for 
me ; he says Chatterton treated 
me very cruelly in one of his 
writings. I am sure I did not 
feel it so. I suppose Bryant 
means under the title of Baron of 
Otranto, which is written with 
humour. I must have been the 
sensitive plant if any thing in that 
character had hurt me ! Mr. 
Bryant too, and the dean, as I 
see by extracts in the papers, 
have decorated Chatterton with 
sanctimonious 
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sanctimonious honour. Think of 
that young rascal's note, when 
summoning up his gains and 
losses by writing for and against 
Beckford, he says, “ I am glad he 
is dead by $L 135. 6d” There 
was a lad of too nice honour to 
be capable of forgery ! and a lad 
who, they do not deny, forged 
the poems in the style of Ossian, 
and fifty other things. In the 
parts I did read, Mr. Bryant, as I 
expected, reasons admirably, and 
staggered me ; but when I took 
up the poems called Rowley’s 
again, 1 protest I cannot see the 
smallest air of antiquity but the 
old words. The whole texture is 
conceived on ideas of the present 
century. The liberal manner of 
thinking of a monk so long before 
the reformation is as stupendous 
—and where he met with Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, Eclogues, and 
plans of Greek tragedies, when 
even Caxton, a printer, took 
Virgil's iEnead for so rare a 
novelty, are not less incompre- 
hensible— though on these things 
I speak at random, nor have 
searched for the era when the 
Greek and Latin classics came 
a^ain to light — at present I ima- 
gine long after our Edward 4th. 

Another thing struck me in my 
very cursory perusal of Bryant. 
He asks, where Chatterton could 
find so much knowledge of 
English events ? 1 could tell 

him where he might, by a very 
natural hypothesis, though merely 
an hypothesis. It appears bv 
the evidence, that Canninge leu 
.six chests of MSS. and that 
Chatterton got possession of 
some or several. Now what was 
therein so probably as a diary 
*lrawn up by Canninge himself or 


some churchwarden, or wardens, 
or by a monk, or monks? Is 
any thing more natural, than for 
such a person, amidst the events 
at Bristol, to set down such 
other public facts as happened 
in the rest of the kingdom ? 
Was not such almost all the 
materials of our ancient story ? 
There is actually such an one, 
with some curious collateral 
facts, if 1 am not mistaken, for I 
write by memory, in the history 
of Furnese or Fountain's Abbey, 
I forget which. If Chatterton 
found such an one, did he want 
the extensive literature on which 
so much stress is laid? Hypo- 
thesis for hypothesis, — I am sure 
this is as rational an one, as the 
supposition, that six chests were 
filled with poems never else 
heard of. 

These are my indigested 
thoughts on this matter — not 
that I ever intend to digest them 
—for I will not at sixty-four sail 
back into the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and be drown- 
ed in an ocean of monkish 
writers of those ages or of this ! 

There is a report that some 
part of Chatterton’s forgery is to 
be produced by an accomplice— 
but this I do not answer for, nor 
know the circumstances. I have 
scarce seen a person who is not 
persuaded that the fashion of the 
poems was Chatterton’s own, 
though he might have found 
some old stuff to work upon, 
which very likely was the case ; 
but now that the poems have 
been so much examined, nobody 
(that has an ear) can get over 
the modernity of the modulations, 
and the recent cast of the ideas 
and phraseology, corroborated 
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by such palpable pillage of Pope 
and Dryden. Still the boy re- 
mains a prodigy, by whatever 
means he procured or produced 
the edifice erected— and still it 
will be found inexplicable how he 
found time or materials for 
operating such miracles. 

* * * * * 

I am as impatient and in as 
much hurry as you was, dear sir, 
to clear myself from the slightest 
intention of censuring your 
politics. I know the sincerity 
and disinterested goodness of 
your heart, and when I must be 
convinced how little certain we all 
are of what is truth, it would be 
very presumptuous to condemn 
the opinions of any good man, 
and still less an old and unalter- 
able friend, as I have ever found 
you. The destruction that violent 
arbitrary principles have drawn 
on this blinded country has 
moved my indignation. We never 
were a great and happy country 
till the Revolution. The system 
of these days tended to overturn 
and has overturned that establish- 
ment, and brought on the dis- 
graces that ever attended the 
foolish and wicked councils of the 
house of Stuart. If man is a 
rational being, he has a right to 
make use of his reason, and to 
enjoy his liberty. We, we alone 
almost had a constitution, that 
every other nation upon earth 
envied or ought to envy. This 
is all I contend for. I will give 
you up whatever descriptions of 
men you please; that is, the 
leaders of parties, not the prin- 
ciples. These cannot change, 
those generally do, when power 
falls into the hands of them or 
iheir party, because men are cor- 


T E R S, &c. 

ruptible, which truth is not. But 
the more the leaders of a party 
dedicated to liberty are apt to 
change, the more I adore the 
principle, because it shows that 
extent of power is not to be 
trusted even with those that are 
the most sensible of the value of 
liberty. Man is a domineering 
animal ; and it has not only been 
my principle, but my practice 
too, to quit every body at the 
gate of the palace. 

* * * * « 

I think you take in no news- 
papers, nor I believe condescend 
to read any more modem than 
the Paris ala Main at the time of 
the Ligue — consequently you 
have not seen a new scandal on 
my father, which you will not 
wonder offends me. You can- 
not be interested in his defence ; 
but, as it comprehends some very 
curious anecdotes, you will not 
grudge my indulging myself to a 
friend in vindicating a name so 
dear to me. 

In the accounts of lady Ches- 
terfield’s death and fortune, it is 
said that the late king, at the in- 
stigation of sir R. W. burnt his 
father’s will, which contained a 
large legacy to that his supposed 
daughter, and I believe his real . 
one, for she was very like him, as 
her brother, general Schulem- 
bourg, is in black to the late 
king. The fact of suppressing 
the will is indubitably true, the 
instigator most false, as I can 
demonstrate thus 

When the news arrived of the 
death of George 1st, my father 
carried the account from lord 
Townshend to the then prince of 
Wales. One of the first acts of 
royalty is for the uew monarch to 

make 
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make a speech to the privv coun- 
cil. Sir Robert asked the king 
who he will please to have draw 
the speech, which was, in fact, 
asking, who was to be prime mi- 
nister; to which his majesty re- 
plied — Sir Spencer Compton. It 
is a wonderful anecdote, and but 
little known, that the new pre- 
mier, a very dull man, could not 
draw the speech, and the person 
to whom he applied was the de- 
posed premier. The queen, who 
favoured my father, observed 
how unfit a man was for suc- 
cessor, who was reduced to beg 
assistance of his predecessor. 
The council met as soon as pos- 
sible, the next morning at latest. 
There archbishop Wake, with 
whom one copy of the will had 
been deposited (as another was, 
I think, with the duke of Wolfen- 
buttle, who had a pension for 
sacrificing it, which, I Jcnovo y the 
late duke of Newcastle transact- 
ed), advanced, and delivered the 
will to the king, who put it into 
his pocket, and went out of coun- 
cil without opening it, the arch- 
bishop not naving courage or 
presence of mind to desire it to 
be read, as he ought to have 
done. 

These circumstances, which I 
solemnly assure you are strictly 
true, prove that my father neither 
advised, nor wp& consulted ; nor 
is it credible that the king in one 
night’s time should have passed 
from the intention of disgracing 
him, to make him his bosom con- 
fident on so delicate an affair. 

I was once talking to the late 
lady Suffolk, the former mistress, 
on that extraordinary event. She 
said, a I cannot justify the deed 
to the legatees, but towards his 


father the late king was justifi- 
able ; for George the first had 
burnt two wills made in favour of 
George the 2nd.” I suppose 
they were the testaments of the 
duke and 4uchess of Zell, parents 
of George the first’s wife, whose 
treatment of her they always re- 
sented. 

I said, I know the transaction 
of the duke of N. The late lord 
Waldegrave showed me a letter 
from that duke to the first earl 
of Waldegrave, then ambassador 
at Paris, with directions about 
that transaction, or, at least, 
about payment of the pension, I 
forget which. 1 have somewhere, 
but cannot turn to it now, a me- 
morandum of that affair, and who 
the prince was, whom I may mis- 
take in calling duke of Wolfen- 
buttle. There was a third copy 
of the will, 1 likewise forget with 
whom deposited. 

The newspaper says, which is 
true, that lord Chesterfield filed 
a bill in chancery against the late 
king to oblige him to produce the 
will, and was silenced, I think, by 
payment of 20,000/. There was 
another legacy to his own daugh- 
ter, the queen of Prussia, which 
has at times been, and, I believe, 
is still claimed by the king of 
Prussia. 

Do not mention any part of 
this story, but it is worth pre- 
serving, as I am sure you are sa- 
tisfied with my scrupulous vera- 
city. It may perhaps be authen- 
ticated hereafter by collateral 
evidence that may come out. If 
ever true history does come to 
light, my fathers character will 
have just honour paid to it. Lord 
Chesterfield, one of his sharpest 
enemies, has not, with all his pre- 
judices, 
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judices, left a very unfavourable 
account of him, and it would 
alone be raised by a comparison 
of their two characters. Think 
of one who calls sir Robert the 
corrupter of youth, leaving a 
system of education to poison 
them from their nursery ! Ches- 
terfield, Pulteney and Boling- 
broke were the saints that re- 
viled my father ! 


BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF 
SAMUEL LYSONS, ESQ. 

Of the Inner Temple , F. R . & 
and F. A . S. Keeper of his Ma- 
jesty's Records in the Tomer of 
London . 

This gentleman was born on 
May 17th, 1763, at Rodmarton, 
near Cirencester, of which parish 
his father was rector. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of his edu- 
cation under private tuition, and 
finished his classical studies at the 
grammar-school of Bath. Being 
designed for the profession of the 
law, he was placed in the office of 
Mr. Jeffries, an eminent solicitor 
of that city, where the peculiar 
energy of his mind, and his va- 
rious talents, acquired him the 
attention and esteem of many of 
the persons then occasionally re- 
siding at Bath. 

In October, 1784, he came to 
London, having been previously 
entered at the loner Temple, and 
he commenced the study of the 
law under Mr* Walton. He then 
practised for several years as a 
special pleader, which was a rea- 
son why he was not called to the 
bar till June, 1798. 

Though he had acquired a com- 


petent knowledge of his profes- 
sion, other more congenial studies 
began at this time to occupy his 
attention, and finally led him to 
withdraw from its practice. The 
favourite and almost exclusive ob- 
jects of his researches became 
the history and antiquity of his 
native country ; and few persons 
have contributed iso much valua- 
ble information upon these topics 
as those which Mr. Lysons has 
collected and made public. 

In July, 1796, he was intro- 
duced by sir Joseph Banks at 
Kew to their majesties and the 
royal family, who from that time 
continued to honour him by their 
frequent notice. In the following 
year he was elected a member of 
the Royal Society, and was no- 
minated vice-president and trea- 
surer of that body in the year 
1810. 

He became a member of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1786, 
and continued to fill the office of 
director down to the year 1809. 

In 1803 he was honoured by 
his majesty, upon the death of 
Mr. Astle, by the appointment to 
the office of keeper of the record* 
in the Tower of London ; and un- 
der his direction this office soon 
became one of a very important 
and interesting nature. Many 
interesting documents, connected 
with the liistory as well as the 
property of the country, have 
been discovered among confused 
heaps of unknown records, which 
had lain mouldering for ages; 
and these have been carefully ex- 
amined, sorted, and arranged in 
complete order. 

In the year 1818, when the ho- 
norary office of antiquary profes- 
sor 
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sor was revived in the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts, Mr, Lysons was 
requested, with the approbation 
of the prince regent, to accept 
the appointment. 

The works he has published are 
remarkable for the industry and 
accuracy of information with 
which they have been compiled. 
The principal of these are — The 
Antiquities of Gloucestershire ; 
the Roman Remains discovered by 
him at Woodchester; a Collection 
of the Roman Antiquities disco- 
vered in various parts of Great 
Britain. The last and great topo- 
graphical work, upon which he 
had for many years employed, in 
conjunction with his brother, the 
rev. Daniel Lysons, will probably 
now be discontinued. 

It is worthy of remark, that the 
whole of the plates in the volumi- 
nous work on the Gloucestershire 
Antiquities, were etched by him- 
self from his own drawings; as 
were also a very large proportion 
of the others. His drawings were 
made with much spirit ^s well as 
accuracy. 

To his extensive knowledge of 
British antiquities, Mr. Lysons 
united great classical learning; 
and the comprehensive powers of 
his memory, which enabled him 
to retain accurately and recall 
readily, whatever he had heard or 
read, materially assisted him in 
his learned labours. 

He was never married ; but in 
the several qualities which distin- 
guish a man as a son, brother, 
and friend, it is impossible to do 
justice to his amiable and most 
affectionate disposition. 

He died on the 29th of June, at 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OP 
MR. PROFESSOR PLAYFAIR. 

Mr. Professor Playfair was the 
eldest son of the rev. James 
Playfair, a much-respected cler- 
gyman of the church of Scotland, 
who died in 1772. He was bora 
in 174-9, at the manse or parson- 
age-house of Bervie, a small vil- 
lage a few miles west from Dun- 
dee, and was educated under the 
tuition of his father till his four- 
teenth year, when -he was sent to 
the University of St. Andrew ’s. 

Here it soon became evident 
that he gave a decided preference 
to mathematical pursuits ; and at 
the age of eighteen he became 
the friend and companion of Dr. 
Wilkie, then professor of that 
science. 

When Mr. Playfair’s studies 
were finished at St. Andrew’s, he 
obtained a licence to preach, and 
occasionally assisted his father. 
At Edinburgh, which he some- 
times visited, he became a mem- 
ber of the Speculative Society, 
where most or the studious young 
men in that capital first exercised 
their talents in argument and in- 
vestigation. 

His father, when he died, left 
five sons and two daughters, three 
Of them under the age of fifteen. 
John Playfair succeeded to his 
father’s living of Bervie, and was 
thus enabled to maintain the fa- 
mily. He instructed his brothers 
with great care and affection, 
particularly in mathematics ; and 
when in straitened circumstances, 
he made great efforts to fit them 
for their intended professions. 
His mother and two sisters resided 

with 
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with him at Bervie till 1782, when 
he became tutor to Mr. Fergu- 
son’s two sons, which gave 5lr. 
Playfair the opportunity of re- 
siding at Edinburgh. About that 
time professor Ferguson resigned 
the cnair of moral philosophy to 
Dugald Stewart, who then held 
the mathematical class, and Mr. 
Playfair became successor to pro- 
fessor Stewart. 

When the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh was established, he 
was appointed secretary. His 
literary labours were incessant; 
and he was a constant contributor 
to the Transactions of the Edin- 
burgh Royal Society, in which 
many of his papers are to be 
found. He also contributed oc- 
casionally to the Edinburgh Re- 
view. He was also the author of 
a Life of Professor* Robison, and 
a Preface to the second part of 
the Supplement to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

All the works of Mr. Playfair 
show him as no less a pure and 
eloauent writer, than he was a 
profound and comprehensive 
thinker ; and he was at the same 
time the most agreeable of com- 
panions, and the most sincere of 
friends. His great reputation as 
a lecturer arose principally from 
his manner, which attracted the 
students in an uncommon degree, 
and made him at once affable and 
impressive. As, while yet a young 
man, he had to support his fa- 
ther’s family, he never entered 
into the state of matriitiony, but 
lived with his mother and two 
sisters till 1805, when his mother 
died, at about the age of eighty. 
One of his brothers died in 1794-, 
leaving a young family, which 
tho professor took immediately 


under his protection; and the 
liberal and kind manner in which 
he behaved to them, and to all 
who depended upon him, is above 
all praise. 

Three years ago he went to 
visit the Alps and Italy, when his 
principal object was, geological 
observation. Soon after his re- 
turn, his health began to give 
way. He had for many years 
been occasionally afflicted with a 
strangury, whierr returned in an 
alarming manner in the end of 
last June, from which time he 
continued in great pain. In July 
he caused his sisters and nephews 
to be called, and repeated to them 
every thing which appeared ne- 
cessary relative to his affairs. 
On the following day, he almost 
insensibly breathed his last. 

His funeral took place in Edin- 
burgh on July 26, when the ce- 
remony presented a mournful 
spectacle; at which the Royal 
Medical Society and a numerous 
train of friends and acquaintances 
marched in procession. 

A character of professor Play- 
fair, ascribed to the pen of Mr. 
Jeffrey, has been published. It 
chiefly dwells upon his anxiety to 
do something to gratify a natural 
impatience, of which the inge- 
nious writer acknowledged him- 
self but slenderly qualified to 
judge, but in which he says, that 
he hazards nothing in declaring 
him among the most learned ma- 
thematicians of his age. The 
principal matter, however, of Mr. 
Jeffrey’s writing, may be admit- 
ted to be the following: — 

** His habits of composition, as 
we have understood, were not. 
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He wrote rather slowly, and his 
first sketches were often rather 
slight and imperfect, like the rude 
chalking of a masterly picture. 
His chief effort and greatest plea- 
sure was, in their revisal ancL cor- 
rection, and there were no limits 
to the improvement which result- 
ed from this application. It was 
not the style merely, or indeed 
chiefly, that gained by it. The 
whole reasoning, and sentiment, 
and illustratiort, were enlarged 
and new modelled in the course of 
it, and a naked outline became 
gradually informed with life, co- 
lour, and expression. It was not 
at ail like the common finishing 
and polishing to which careful 
authors generally subject the first 
drafts of their compositions, nor 
even like the fastidious and ten- 
tative alterations with which some 
more anxious writers essay their 
choicest passages. It was, in fact, 
the great filling in of the picture, 
the working-up of the figured 
weft on the naked and meagre 
woof, that had been stretched to 
receive it ; and the singular thing 
in this case was, not only that he 
left this most material part of his 
work to be performed after the 
whole outline had been finished, 
but that he could proceed with it 
to an indefinite extent/* 

Much more was added to this 
clause ; but we forbear from mak- 
ing any farther addition to a sen- 
timent thus filled by the author’s 
hand. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF 
JAMES WATT, ESQ. 

James Watt , esq. was born at 
Greenock in the year 1786 . After 


finishing his grammatical studies, 
in which he laid in a stock of use- 
ful elementary knowledge, he was 
apprenticed to what is called in 
the North an instrument-maker, 
whose business consists in making 
and repairing the various ma- 
chines and articles used in dif- 
ferent professions. After serving 
three years he removed to Lon- 
don, and worked some time with 
a mathematical instrument-maker ; 
but having contracted a complaint 
by sitting in winter at the door of 
the work-shop, he removed to 
his native country, where he set 
up for himself. Whilst he was 
thus employed, the professor of 
natural philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow engaged him in 
repairing the old model of a 
steam-engine, which through 
length of time had grown out of 
use. Watt was much struck with 
the contrivance, but he soon per- 
ceived defects in it which pre- 
vented it from becoming of more 
general advantage. From that 
time he devoted himself to the 
improvement of this machine, 
particularly with regard to the 
saving of heat in the production 
and condensation of steam. By 
repeated observations he found, 
that near four times die quantity 
of steam was wasted in compari- 
son of that which actually worked 
the machine. He therefore en- 
deavoured to diminish this waste, 
and at length completely suc- 
ceeded. 

This w&s about the year 1 768 ; 
at which period he married a lady 
of Glasgow, by whom he had 
two children. About this time 
he was joined by Dr. Roebuck, a 
gentleman of science and pro- 
perty; but their means were not 
adequate 
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adequate to their objects* In this 
situation, Mr* Boulton fortu- 
nately becoming acquainted with 
Mr. Watt, instantly made him an 
offer of partnership, which was 
accepted, Dr. Roebuck being re- 
imbursed for what he had expend- 
ed. Mr. Watt now removed with 
his family to Birmingham, wh^re 
he was employed in the most ex- 
tensive concerns ; and for the sale 
of his engines a patent was ob- 
tained, with an act of parliament 
to prolong its duration. He was 
also the author of many other in- 
ventions, particularly of the co- 
pying machine, by the help of 
which, what has taken a person 
several hours to write, may be 
transcribed in a few seconds* 
Soon after his settlement in Bir- 
mingham, having lost his wife, he 
married Miss M‘Gregor, of Glas- 
gow. 

Mr. Watt was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1784 ; of the Royal So- 
ciety of London in 1785 ; and a 
member of the Batavian Society 
in 1787* In 1806 the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon him by the spon- 
taneous vote of the University of 
Glasgow; and in 1808 he was 
elected a member of the National 
Institute of France*. 

This truly-great man, by his 
death has deprived our country 
of one of its most illustrious or- 
naments. He may justly be 
placed at the very head of those 
philosophers who have improved 
the condition of mankind by the 
application of science to the prac- 
tical purposes of life. His steam- 


engine is probably the most per- 
fect production of physical and 
mechanical skill which the world 
has yet seen, and certainly far 
transcends every similar inven- 
tion. So great was the active 
power of his mind, that he not 
only embraced the whole compass 
of science, but was deeply learned 
in many departments of litera- 
ture ; and such was the felicity of 
his memory, that it retained, with- 
out effort, all that was confided 
to it. His manners were marked 
with the simplicity which gene- 
rally characterizes exalted merit, 
and were perfectly free from pa- 
rade and affectation ; and though 
he could not be unconscious of 
the eminent rank he held among 
men of science, yet his character 
was not debased by the slightest 
taint of vanity or pride. He had 
for many years retired from busi- 
ness ; but his mind continued ac- 
tively employed on scientific im- 
provements, among which was, 
an apparatus for the medical em- 
inent of factitious airs, 
aving at length attained the 
age of 84 years, his life was ter* 
minated by an easy and tranquil 
death, on the 25th of August, at 
his house at Heathfield* 

His remains were interred at 
Handsworth, in Warwickshire* 
The funeral, according to his own 
wishes, was a private one ; but ft 
numerous assemblage of his friends 
attended his remains to the grave; 
among whom were several gen- 
tlemen, eminent in science and 
literature, from distant parts of 
the kingdom. 
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(from Hallam's fur ope.) 

THE geographical position of 
Europe naturally divides its ma- 
ritime commerce into two prin- 
cipal regions ; one comprehend- 
ing those countries which border 
on the Baltic, the German and 
the Atlantic oceans ; another, 
those situated around the Medi- 
terranean sea. During the four 
centuries which preceded the 
j discovery of America, and espe- 
cially the two former of them, 
this separation was more remark- 
able than at present, inasmuch as 
their intercourse, either by land 
or sea, was extremely limited. 
To the first region belonged the 
Netherlands, the coasts of France, 
Germany, and Scandinavia, and- 
the maritime districts of England. 
In the second we may class the 
provinces of Valencia and Cata- 
lonia, those of Provence and Lan- 
guedoc, and the whole of Italy. 

1. The former, or northern 
division, was first animated by 
the woollen manufacture of Flan- 
ders. It is not easy either to 
discover the early beginnings of 
this, or to account for its rapid 
advancement. The fertility of 
that province and its facilities of 
interior navigation were doubtless 
necessary causes ; but there must 
have been some temporary en- 
couragement from the personal 
character of its sovereigns, or 


other accidental circumstances. 
Several testimonies to the flou- 
rishing condition of Flemish ma- 
nufactures occur in the twelfth 
century, and some might perhaps 
be found even earlier. A writer 
of the thirteenth asserts that all 
the world was clothed from Eng- 
lish wool wrought in Flanders. 
This indeed is an exaggerated 
vaunt ; but _the Flemish stuffs 
were probably sold wherever the 
sea or a navigable river permitted 
them to be carried. Cologne was 
the chief trading city upon the 
Rhine; and its merchants, wh O' 
had been considerable even under 
the emperor Henry 4th; esta- 
blished a factory at London in 
1220. The woollen manufacture, 
notwithstanding frequent wars 
and the impolitic regulations of 
magistrates, continued to flourish 
in the Netherlands ffor Brabant 
and Hainault shared it m some 
degree with Flanders), until Eng- 
land became not only capable of 
supplying her own demand, but a 
rival m all the marts of Europe^ 
All Christian kingdoms, and even 
the Turks themselves, says an 
historian of the sixteenth century, 
lamented the desperate war be- 
tween the Flemish cities and their 
count Louis, that broke out hr 
1S80. For at that time Flanders 
was a market for the traders of 
all the world. Merchants from 
seventeen kingdoms had their set- 
tled 
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tied domiciles at Bruges, besides 
strangers from almost unknown 
countries who repaired thither. 
During this war, and on all other 
occasions, the weavers both of 
Ghent and Bruges distinguished 
themselves by a democratical 
spirit, the consequence no doubt 
of their numbers and prosperity. 
Ghent was one of tne largest 
cities in Europe, and in the opi- 
nion of many the best situated. 
But Bruges, though in circuit but 
half the former, was more splendid 
in its buildings, and the seat of 
far more trade ; being the great 
staple both for Mediterranean 
and northern merchandize. Ant- 
werp, which early in the sixteenth 
century drew away a large part of 
this commerce from Bruges, was 
not considerable in the preceding 
ages; nor were the towns of Zea- 
land and Holland much noted 
except for their fisheries, though 
those provinces acquired in the 
fifteenth century some share of 
the woollen manufacture. 

For the two first centuries after 
the conquest, our English towns, 
as has been observed in a different 
place, made some forward steps 
towards improvement, though still 
very inferior to those of the conti- 
nent. Their commerce was almost 
confined to the exportation of 
wool, the great staple commodity 
of England, upon which, more than 
any other, in its raw or manu- 
factured state, our wealth has 
been founded. A woollen manu- 
facture, however, indisputably 
existed under Henry 2nd; it is 
noticed in regulations of Rich- 
ard 1st; and by the importation 
of woad under John, it may 
be inferred to have still flou- 
rished. The disturbances of the 


next reign, perhaps, or the rapid 
elevation ot the Flemish towns, 
retarded its growth ; though a re- 
markable law was passed by the 
Oxford parliament in 1261, prohi- 
biting the export of wool, and the 
importation of cloth. This, while 
it shows the deference paid by the 
discontented barons who predo- 
minatedin that parliament, to their 
confederates the burghers, was 
evidently too premature to be en- 
forced. We may infer from it, 
however, that cloths were made at 
home, though not sufficiently for 
the people’s consumption. 

Prohibitions of the same na- 
ture, though with a different ob- 
ject, were frequently imposed on 
the trade between England and 
Flanders by Edward 1, and his 
son. As their political connexions 
fluctuated, these princes gave full 
liberty and settlement to the 
Flemish merchants, or banished 
them at once from the country. 
Nothing could be more injurious 
to England than this arbitrary 
vacillation, which, I think, proves 
Edward 1st to have been a less 
wise and enlightened sovereign 
than he has been esteemed. The 
Flemings were in every respect 
our natural allies; but besides 
those connexions with France, 
the constant enemy of Flanders, 
into which both the Edwards oc- 
casionally fell, a mutual aliena- 
nation had been produced by the 
trade of the former people with 
Scotland, a trade too lucrative to- 
be resigned at the king of Eng- 
land’s request. An early instance 
of that conflict ing selfishness of 
belligerents and neutrals, which 
was destined to aggravate the 
animosities and misfortunes of our 
own time ! 

2 h 2 A mere 
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A more prosperous sera began enacted in subsequent ages* The 
with Edward 3rd, the father, as occupation of a merchant became 
he may almost be called, of Eng- honourable ; and notwithstanding 
lish commerce, a title, not indeed the natural jealousy of the two 
more glorious, but by which he classes, he was placed in some 
may perhaps claim more of our measure on a footing with landed 
gratitude than as the hero of proprietors. By the statute of 
Crecy. In 1381, he took ad- apparel, in 37 Edw. 3rd, mer- 
vantage of discontents among the chants and artificers who had five 
manufacturers of Flanders, to in- hundred pounds value in goods 
vite them as settlers into his do- and chattels might use the same 
minions. TJiey brought the finer dress as squires of one hundred 
manufacture of woollen cloths, pounds a year. And those who 
which had been unknown in Eng- were worth more than this, might 
land. The discontents alluded to dress like men of double that 
resulted from the monopolizing estate. Wool was still the prin- 
spirit of their corporations, who cipal article of export, and source 
oppressed all artisans without the of revenue. Subsidies granted 
pale of their community. The by every parliament upon this 
history of corporations brings article were, on account of the 
home to our minds one cardinal scarcity of money, commonly 
truth, that political institutions taken m kind. To prevent eva- 
have very frequently but a rela- sion of this duty seems to have 
tive and temporary usefulness, been the principle of those mul- 
and that what forwarded improve- tifarious regulations, which fix 
ment during one part of its course, the staple, or market for wool, in 
may prove to it in time a most certain towns, either in England, 
pernicious obstacle. Corpora- or, more commonly, on the con- 
tions in England, we may be sure, tinent. To these all wool was to 
wanted nothing of their usual be carried, and the tax was there 
character ; and it cost Edward collected. It is not easy, how- 
no little trouble to protect his ever, to comprehend the drift of 
colonists from their selfishness, all the provisions relating to the 
and from the blind nationality of staple, many of which tend to 
the vulgar. The emigration of benefit foreign at the expense of 
Flemish weavers into England English merchants. By degrees, 
continued during this reign, and the exportation of woollen cloths 
we find it mentioned, at intervals, increased so as to diminish that 
for more than a century. of the raw material, but the latter 

Commerce now became, next was not absolutely prohibited 
to liberty, the leading object of during. the period' under review; 
parliament. Far the greater part although some restriction* were 
of our statutes from the accession imposed upon it by Edward 4th* 
of Edward 3rd, bear relation to For a mucn earlier statute, in the 
this subject ; not always well de- 1 1th of Edward 3rd, making die 
vised, or liberal, or consistent, exportation of wool a capital 
but by no means worse in those felony, was in its terms provi- 
respects than such as have been sional, until it should be other- 
wise 
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wise ordered by the council ; and 
the king almost immediately set 
it aside. 

A manufacturing district, as 
we see in our own country, sends 
out, as it were, suckers into all its 
neighbourhood. Accordingly, the 
woollen manufacture spread from 
Flanders along the banks of the 
Rhine, and into the northern pro- 
vinces of France. I am not, how- 
ever, prepared to trace its history 
in these regions. In Germany, 
the privileges conceded by Henry 
5th, to the free cities, and espe- 
cially to^their artisans, gave a soul 
to industry; though the central 
parts of the empire were, for 
many reasons, very ill calculated 
for commercial enterprize during 
the middle ages. But the French 
towns were "never so much eman- 
cipated from arbitrary power as 
those of Germany or Flanders ; 
and the evils of exorbitant tax- 
ation, with those produced by 
the English wars, conspired to 
retard the advance of manufac-r 
tures in France. That of linen 
made some little progress; but 
this work was still perhaps chiefly 
confined to the labour of female 
servants. 

The manufactures of Flanders 
and England found a market, not 
only in these adjacent countries, 
but in a part of Europe which for 
many ages had only been known 
enough to be dreaded. In the 
middle of the eleventh century, a 
native of Bremen, and a writer 
much superior to most others of 
his time, was almost entirely ig- 
norant of the geography of the 
Baltic ; doubting whether any one 
had reached Russia by that sea, 
and reckoning Esthonia and Cour- 


land among its islands. But in 
one hundred years more, the ma- 
ritime regions of Mecklenburg 
and Pomerania, inhabited by a 
tribe of heathen Sclavonians, 
were subdued by some German 
princes ; and the Teutonic order 
some time afterwards, having 
conquered Prussia, extended a 
line of at least comparative civi- 
lization as far as the gulf of Fin- 
land. The first town erected on 
the coasts of the Baltic was Lu- 
bec, which owes its foundation 
to Adolphus, count of Holstein, 
in 1140. After several vicissi- 
tudes, it became independent of 
any sovereign but the emperor in 
the thirteenth century. Ham- 
burgh and Bremen, upon the 
other side of the Cimbnc penin- 
sula, emulated the prosperity of 
Lubec ; the former city purchased 
independence of its bishop in 
1225. A colony from Bremen 
founded Riga in Livonia, about 
1192. The city of Dantzic* grew 
into importance about the end of 
the following century. Konigs- 
berg was founded by Ottocar 
king of Bohemia in the same age. 

But the real importance of 
these cities is to be dated from 
their famous union into the Han- 
seatic confederacy. The origin 
of this is rather obscure, but it 
may certainly be nearly referred 
in point of time to the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and ac- 
counted for by the necessity of 
mutual defence, which piracy by 
sea and pillage by land had taught 
the merchants or Germany. The 
nobles endeavoured to obstruct 
the formation of this league, 
which indeed was in great mea- 
sure designed to withstand their 
exactions. 
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exactions. It powerfully main- 
tained the influence which the 
free imperial cities were at this 
time acquiring. Eighty of the 
most considerable places consti- 
tuted the Hanseatic confederacy, 
divided into four colleges, where- 
of Lubec, Cologne, Brunswic and 
Dantzic were the leading towns. 
Lubec held the chief rank, and 
became, as it were, the patriarchal 
see of the league ; whose province 
it was to preside in all general 
discussions for mercantile, poli- 
tical, or military purposes, and to 
carry them into execution. The 
league had four principal facto- 
ries in foreign parts, at London, 
Bruges, Burgen and Novogorod ; 
endowed by the sovereigns of 
those cities with considerable 
privileges, to which every mer- 
chant Delonging to a Hanseatic 
town was entitled. In England 
the German guildhall or factory 
was established by concession of 
HemV 3rd ; and in later Deriods, 
the Hanse traders were favoured 
above any others in the capricious 
vacillations of our mercantile po- 
licy. The English had also their 
factories on the Baltic coast as 
far as Prussia, and in the domi- 
nions of Denmark. 

This opening of a northern 
market powerfully accelerated 
the growth of our own commer- 
cial opulence, especially after the 
woollen manufacture had begun 
to thrive. From about the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, we 
find continual evidences of a rapid 
increase in wealth. Thus, in 1363, 
Picard, who had been lord mayor 
some years before, entertained 
Edw. 3rd, and the Black Prince, 
the kings of France, Scotland and 


Cyprus, with many of the nobi- 
lity, at his own house in the 
Vintry, and presented them with 
handsome girts. Philpot, another 
eminent citizen, in Richard 2nd's 
time, when the trade of England 
was considerably annoyed by pri- 
vateers, hired 1 ,000 armed men, 
and dispatched them to sea, where 
they took fifteen Spanish vessels 
with their prizes. We find Rich- 
ard obtaining a great deal from 
private merchants and trading 
towns. In 1370, he got 5,000/. 
of London, 1,000 marks of Bristol, 
and in proportion from smaller 
places. In 1386, London gave 
4,000/. more, and 10,000 marks 
in 1397. The latter sum was ob- 
tained also for the coronation of 
Henry 6th. Nor were the contri- 
butions of individuals contemp- 
tible, considering the high value 
of money. Hinde, a citizen of 
London, lent to Henry 4th 2,000/. 
in 1407, and Whittington one half 
of that sum. The merchants of 
the staple advanced 4,000/. at the 
same time. Our commerce con- 
tinued to be regularly and rapidly 
progressive during the fifteenth 
century. The famous Canynges 
of Bristol, under Henry 6tn and 
Edward 4th, had ships of 900 
tons burthen. The trade and 
even the internal wealth of Eng- 
land reached so much higher a 
pitch in thfe reign of the last men- 
tioned king than at any former 
period, that we may perceive the 
wars of York and Lancaster to 
have produced no very serious 
effect on national prosperity. 
Some battles were doubtless san- 
guinary ; but the loss of lives in 
battle is soon repaired by a flou- 
rishing nation ; and the devasta- 
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tion occasioned by armies was 
both partial and transitory. 

A commercial intercourse be- 
tween these northern and south- 
ern regions of Europe began 
about tne early part of the four- 
teenth century, or, at most, a 
little sooner. Until indeed the 
use of the magnet was thoroughly 
understood, and a competent skill 
in marine architecture, as well 
as navigation, acquired, the Ita- 
lian merchants were scarce likely 
to attempt a voyage perilous in 
itself, and rendered more formi- 
dable by the imaginary difficulties 
which had been supposed to at- 
tend an expedition beyond the 
straits of Hercules. But the Eng- 
lish, accustomed to their own 
rough seas, were always more in- 
trepid, and probably more skilful 
navigators. Though it was ex- 
tremely rare even in the fifteenth 
century for an English trading 
vessel to appear in the Mediter- 
ranean, yet a famous military 
armament, that destined for the 
crusade of Richard 1st, displayed 
at a very early time the seaman- 
ship of our countrymen. In the 
reign of Edward 2nd, we find 
mention in Rymer’s collection of 
Genoese ships trading to Flanders 
and England. His son was very 
solicitous to preserve the friend- 
ship of that opulent republic ; and 
it is by his letters to the senate, 
or by royal orders restoring ships 
unjustly seized, that we come by 
a knowledge of those facts, whicn 
historians neglect relate. Pisa 
shared a little in this traffic, and 
Venice more considerably; but 
Genoa was beyond all competi- 
tion at the head of Italian com- 
merce in these seas during the 


fourteenth centuiy. In the next, 
her general decline left it more 
open to her rival; but I doubt 
whether Venice ever maintained 
so strong a connexion with Eng- 
land. Through London, and 
Bruges, their chief station in 
Flanders, the merchants of Italy 
and of Spain transported oriental 
produce to the farthest parts of 
the north. The inhabitants of the 
Baltic coasts were stimulated by 
the desire of precious luxuries 
which they had never known ; and 
these wants, though selfish and 
frivolous, are the means by which 
nations acquire civility, and the 
earth is rendered fruitful of its 
produce. As the carriers of this 
trade, the Hanseatic merchants 
resident in England and Flanders 
derived profits through which 
eventually of course those coun- 
tries were enriched. It seems that 
the Italian vessels unloaded at the 
marts of London or Bruges, and 
that such part of their cargoes as 
were intended for a more northern 
trade came there into the hands 
of the German merchants. In 
the reign of Henry 6th, England 
carried on a pretty extensive 
traffic with the countries around 
the Mediterranean, for whose 
commodities her wool and woollen 
cloths enabled her to pay. 

The commerce of the southern 
division, though it did not, I 
think, produce more extensively 
beneficial effects upon the pro- 
gress of society, was both earlier 
and more splendid than that of 
England, and the neighbouring 
countries. Besides Venice, which 
has been mentioned alreadj, 
Amalfi kept up the commercial 
intercourse of Christendom with 

the 
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the Saracen countries before the 
first crusade. It was the singular 
fate of this city to have filled up 
the interval between two periods 
of civilization, in neither of which 
she was destined to be distin- 
guished. Scarcely known before 
the end of the sixth century, 
Amalfi ran a brilliant but short 
career, as a free aqd trading re- 
public, which was checked by the 
arms of a conqueror in the mid- 
dle of the twelfth. Since her 
subjugation by Roger king of 
Sicily, the name of a people who 
for a while connected Europe 
with Asia has hardly been repeat- 
ed, except for two discoveries 
fklsely imputed to them, those 
of the Pandects and of the com-, 
pass. 

jut the decline of Amalfi was 
amply compensated to the rest of 
Italy by the constant elevation of 
Pisa, ( jenoa, and Venice in the 
twelfth and ensuing ages. The 
crusades led immediately to this 
growing prosperity of the com- 
mercial cities. Besides the profit 
accruing from so many naval ar- 
maments which they supplied, 
and the continual passage of pri- 
vate adventurers in their vessels, 
they were enabled to open a more 
extensive channel of oriental 
traffic than had hitherto been 
known. These three’Italian re- 
publics enjoyed immunities in the 
Christian principalities of Syria ; 
possessing separate quarters in 
Acre, Tripoli, and other cities, 
where they were governed by 
their own laws and magistrates. 
Though the progress of commerce 
must, from tlie condition of Eu- 
ropean industry, have been slow, 
it was uninterrupted ; and the set- 
tlements in Palestine were be- 


coming important as factories, an 
use of which Godfrey and Urban 
little dreamed, when they were 
lost through the guilt and impru- 
dence of their inhabitants. Vil- 
lani laments the injury sustained 
by commerce in consequence of 
the capture of Acre, “ situated, 
as it was, on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, in the centre 
of Syria, and, as we might say, 
of the habitable world, a haven 
for all merchandize, both from 
the east, and the west, which 
all the nations of the earth fre- 
quented for this trade.” But the 
loss was soon retrieved, not per- 
haps by Pisa and Genoa, but by 
Venice, who formed connexions 
with the Saracen governments, 
and maintained her commercial 
intercourse with Syria and Egypt 
by their licence, though subject 
probably to heavy exactions. Sa- 
nuto, a Venetian author at the 
beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, has left a curious account 
of the Levant trade which his 
countrymen carried on at that 
time. Their imports it is easy to 
guess, and it appears that timber, 
brass, tin, and lead, as well as the 
precious metals, were exported 
to Alexandria, besides oil, saffron, 
and some of the productions of 
Italy, and even wool and woollen 
clotiis. The European side of 
the account had therefore be- 
come respectable. 

The commercial cities enjoyed 
as great privileges at Constanti- 
nople as in Syria, and they bore 
an eminent part in the vicissitudes 
of the Eastern empire. After the 
capture of Constantinople by the 
Latin crusaders, the Venetians 
having been concerned in that 
conquest, became of course the 
favoured 
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favoured traders under the new 
dynasty ; possessing their own 
district in the city, with their 
magistrate or podesta, appointed 
at Venice, and subject to the pa- 
rent republic. When the Greeks 
recovered the seat of their em- 
pire, the Genoese, who from jea- 
lousy of their rivals had contri- 
buted to that revolution, obtained 
similar immunities. This power- 
ful and enterprizing state, in the 
fourteenth century, sometimes 
the ally, sometimes the enemy of 
the Byzantine count, maintained 
its independent settlement at 
Pera. From thence she spread 
her sails into the Euxine, and, 
planting a colony at Caffa in the 
Crimea, extended a line of com- 
merce with the interior regions 
of Asia, which even the skill and 
spirit of our own times has not 
yet been able to revive. 

The French provinces which 
border on the Mediterranean Sea 
partook in the advantages which 
it offered. Not only Marseilles, 
whose trade had continued in a 
certain degree throughout the 
worst ages, but Narbonne, Nis- 
mes, and especially Montpellier, 
were distinguished for commer- 
cial prosperity. A still greater 
activity prevailed in Catalonia. 
From the middle of the thirteenth 
century (for w r e need not trace 
the rudiments of its history) Bar- 
celona began to emulate the Ita- 
lian cities in both the branches 
of naval energy, war and com- 
merce. Engaged in frequent and 
severe hostilities with Genoa, and 
sometimes with Constantinople, 
while their vessels traded to 
every part of the Mediterranean, 
and even of the English channel, 
the Catalans might justly be 


reckoned among the first of ma- 
ritime nations. The commerce 
of Barcelona has never since at- 
tained so great a height as in the 
fifteenth century. 

The introduction of a silk ma- 
nufacture at Palermo, by Roger 
Guiscard in I14?8, gave perhaps 
the earliest impulse to the indus- 
try of Italy. Nearly about the 
same time, the Genoese plundered 
two Moorish cities of Spain, from 
which they derived the same art. 
In the next age, this became a 
staple manufacture of the Lom- 
bard and Tuscan republics, and 
the cultivation of mulberries was 
enforced by their laws. Woollen 
stuffs, though the trade was per- 
haps less conspicuous than that 
of Flanders, and though many of 
the coarser kinds were imported 
from thence, employed a multi- 
tude of workmen in Italy, Cata- 
lonia, and the south of France. 
Among the trading companies 
into which the middling ranks 
were distributed, those concerned 
in silk and woollens were most 
numerous and honourable. 

A property of a natural sub- 
stance, long overlooked even 
though it attracted observation 
by a different peculiarity, has in- 
fluenced by its accidental dis- 
covery the fortunes of mankind, 
more than all the deductions of 
philosophy. It is perhaps impos- 
sible to ascertain tne epoch when 
the polarity of the magnet was 
first known in Europe. The com- 
mon opinion, which ascribes its 
discovery to a citizen of Amalfi 
in the fourteenth century, is un- 
doubtedly erroneous. Guiot de 
Provins, a French poet who lived 
about the year 1,200, or at the 
latest, under St. Louis, describes 

it 
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it in the most unequivocal lan- were anciently reduced into a 
guage, James de Vitry, a bishop code by the Rhodians, and the 
m Palestine, before the middle of Roman emperors preserved or 
the thirteenth century, and Guido reformed the constitutions of that 
Guinizzelli, an Italian poet of the republic. It would be hard to 
same time, are equally explicit, say, how far the tradition of this 
The French, as well as Italians, early jurisprudence survived the 
claim the discovery as their own ; decline of commerce in the darker 
but whether it were due to either ages ; but after it began to re- 
of these nations, or rather learned cover itself, necessity suggested, 
from their intercourse with the or recollection prompted, a 
Saracens, is not easily to be as- scheme of regulations resem- 
certained. For some time, per- bling in some degree, but much 
haps, even this wonderful im- more enlarged than those of an- 
provement in the art of naviga- tiquity. This was formed into a 
tion might not be universally written code, II Consolato del 
adopted by vessels sailing within Mare, not much earlier, proba- 
the Mediterranean, and accus- bly, than the middle of the thir- 
tomed to their old system of ob- teenth century ; and its proraul- 
servations. But when it became gation seems rather to have pro- 
more established, it naturally in- ceeded from the citizens of Bar- 
spired a more fearless spirit of celona, than from those of Pisa 
adventure. It was not, as has or Venice, who have also claimed 
been mentioned, till the begin- to be the first legislators of the 
ning of the fourteenth century, sea. Besides regulations simply 
that the Genoese and other na- mercantile, this system has de- 
tions around that inland sea fined the mutual rights of neutral 
steered into the, Atlantic ocean and belligerent vessels, and thus 
towards England and Flanders, laid the basis of the positive law 
This intercourse with the northern of nations in its most important 
countries enlivened their trade and disputed cases. The King of 
with the Levant by the exchange France and count of Provence 
of productions which Spain and solemnly acceded to this maritime 
Italy do not supply, and enriched code, which hence acquired a 
the merchants by means of whose binding forcfe within the Medi- 
capital the exports of London terranean sea; and in most re- 
ana of Alexandria were conveyed spects, the law merchant of Eu- 
into each other’s harbours. • rope is at present conformable to 

The usual risks of navigation, its provisions. A set of regu- 
and those incident to commercial lations, chiefly borrowed from 
adventure, produce a variety of the Consolato, was compiled in 
questions in every system of ju- . France under the reign of Louis 
nsprudence, which though al- 9th, and prevailed in our own 
ways to be determined, so far as country. These have been de- 
possible, by principles of natural nominated the laws of Oleron, 
justice, must in many cases de- from an idle story that they were 
pend upon established customs, enacted by Richard 1st, while 
These customs of maritime law his expedition to the HolyXand 

lay 
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lay at anchor in that island. Nor 
was the north without its peculiar 
code of maritime jurisprudence ; 
namely, the ordinances of Wis- 
buy, a town in the is 1? of Goth- 
land, principally compiled from 
those of Oleron, before the year 
1,400, by which the Baltic traders 
were governed. 

There was abundant reason 
for establishing among maritime 
nations some theory of mutual 
rights, and for securing the re- 
dress of injuries, as far as pos- 
sible, by means of acknowledged 
tribunals. In that state of bar- 
barous anarchy, which so long 
resisted the coercive authority of 
civil magistrates, the sea held out 
even more temptation and more 
impunity than the land; and when 
the laws had regained their so- 
vereignty, and neither robbery 
nor private warfare was any 
longer tolerated, there remained 
that great common of mankind, 
unclaimed by any king, and the 
liberty of the sea was another 
name for the security of plun- 
derers. A pirate, in a well-armed, 
quick-sailing vessel, must feel, I 
suppose, the enjoyments of his 
exemption from control more 
exquisitely than any other free- 
booter; and darting along the 
bosom of the ocean, under the 
impartial radiance of the heavens, 
may deride the dark conceal- 
ments and hurried flights of the 
forest robber. His occupation is 
indeed extinguished by tne civi- 
lization of later ages, or con- 
fined to distant climates. But in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, a rich vessel was never se- 
cure from attack; and neither 
restitution nor punishment of the 
criminals was to be obtained from 


governments, who sometimes 
feared the plunderer, and some- 
times connived at the offence. 
Mere piracy, however, was not 
the only danger. The maritime 
towns of Flanders, France and 
England, like the free republics 
of Italy, prosecuted their own 
auarrels by arms, without asking 
tne leave of theiri respective so- 
vereigns. This practice, exactly 
analogous to that of private war 
in the feudal system, more than 
once involved the kings of France 
and England in hostility. But 
where the auarrel did not pro- 
ceed to sucn a length as abso- 
lutely to engage two opposite 
towns, a modification of this an- 
cient right of revenge formed 
part of tne regular law of nations, 
under the name of reprisals. 
Whoever was plundered or in- 
jured by the inhabitant of another 
town obtained authority from his 
own magistrates to seize the pro- 
perty of any Qtfrex person belong- 
ing to it, until hi* loss should be 
compensated. This law of re- 
prisal was not confined to mari- 
time places. It prevailed in Lom- 
bardy, and probably in the Ger- 
man cities. Thus if a citizen of 
Modena was robbed by a Bolo- 
gnese, he complained to the ma- 
gistrates of the former city, who 
represented the case to those of 
Bologna, demanding redress. If 
this were not immediately grant- 
ed, letters of reprisals were issued, 
to plunder the territory of Bo- 
logna till the injured party should 
be reimbursed by sale of the 
spoil. In the laws of Marseilles 
it is declared, “ If a foreigner 
take any thing from a citizen of 
Marseilles, and he who has juris- 
diction over the said debtor or 
unjust 
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unjust taker does not cause right 
to be done in the same, the rector 
or consuls, at the petition of the 
said citizen, shall grant him re- 
prisals upon all the goods of the 
said debtor or unjust taker, and 
also upon the goods of others, 
who are under the jurisdiction of 
him who ought to do justice, and 
would not, to the said citizen of 
Marseilles.” Edward 3rd remon- 
strates, in an instrument published 
by Rymer, agayist letters of 
marque granted by the king of 
Aragon to one Berenger de la 
Tone who had been robbed by 
an English pirate of 2,000 L ; al- 
legiog, that inasmuch as he had 
always been ready to give redress 
to the party, it seemed to his 
counsellors that there was no just 
cause for reprisals upon the king’s 
or his subject’s property. This 
passage is so far curious, as it 
asserts the existence of a custo- 
mary law of nations, the know- 
ledge of which was already a sort 
of learning. Sir E. Coke speaks 
of this right of private reprisals, 
as if it stm existed ; and it is cer- 
tainly preserved in an unrepealed 
statute. 

A practice founded on the 
same principles as reprisal, though 
rather less violent, was that of at- 
taching the goods or persons of 
resident foreigners for the debts 
of their countrymen. This in- 
deed in England, was not con- 
fined to foreigners until the sta- 
tute of Westminster 1, c. 23, 
which enacts that “ no stranger 
who is of this realm shall be 
distrained in any town or market 
for a debt wherein be is neither 
principal nor surety '* Henry 3rd 
had previously granted a charter 
to the burgesses of Lubec, that 
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they should not be arrested for 
the debt of any of their country- 
men, unless the magistrates of 
Lubec neglected to compel pay- 
ment. But by a variety of grants 
from Edward 2nd, the privileges 
of English subjects under the 
statute of Westminster were ex- 
tended to most foreign nations. 
This unjust responsibility had not 
been confined to civil cases. One 
of a company of Italian mer- 
chants, the Spmi, having killed a 
man, the officers of justice seized 
the bodies and effects of all the 
rest. 

If under all these obstacles, 
whether created by barbarous 
manners, by national prejudice, 
or by the fraudulent and arbitrary 
measures of princes, the mer- 
chants of different countries be- 
came so opulent as almost to 
rival the ancient nobility, it must 
be ascribed to the greatness of 
their commercial profits. The 
trading companies possessed ei- 
ther a positive or a virtual mo- 
nopoly, and held the keys of those 
eastern regions, for the luxuries 
of which the progressive refine- 
ment of manners produced an 
increasing demand. It is not easy 
to determine the average rate of 
profit ; but we know that the in- 
terest of money was exceedingly 
high throughout the middle ages. 
At Verona, in 1228, it was fixed 
by law at twelve and a half per 
cent; at Modena, in 1270, it 
seems to have been as high as 
twenty. The republic of Genoa 
towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, when Italy had grown 
wealthy, paid only from seven to 
ten per cent to her creditors. 
But in France and England the 
rate was far more oppressive. 
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An ordinance of Philip the Fair 
in 1311) allows twenty per cent 
after the first year of the loan. 
Under Henry 3rd, according to 
Matthew Paris, the debtor paid 
ten per cent every two months', 
but this is absolutely incredible 
as a general practice. This was 
not merely owing to scarcity of 
money, but to the discourage* 
ment which a strange prejudice 
opposed to one of the most 
useful and legitimate branches of 
commerce. Usury, or lending 
money for profit, was treated as 
a crime by the theologians of the 
middle ages ; and though the su- 
perstition has been eradicated, 
some part of the prejudice re- 
mains in our legislation. This 
trade in money, and indeed a 
great part of inland trade in ge- 
neral, nad originally fallen to the 
Jews, who were noted for their 
usury so early as the sixth cen- 
tury. For several subsequent ages 
they continued to employ their 
capital and industry to the same 
advantage, with little molestation 
from the clergy, who always to- 
lerated their avowed and national 
infidelity, and often with some 
encouragement from princes. In 
the twelfth century we find them 
not only possessed of landed pro- 
perty in Languedoc, and culti- 
vating the studies of medicine 
and Rabbinical literature in their 
own academy at Montpelier un- 
der the protection of the count 
of Toulouse, but invested with 
civil offices. Raymond Roger, 
viscount of Carcassonne, directs 
a writ “ to his bailiffs Christian 
and Jewish.” It was one of the 
conditions imposed by the church 
on the count of Toulouse, that 
he should allow no Jews to pos- 


sess magistracy in his dominions. 
In Spam they were placed by 
some of the municipal laws on 
the footing of Christians, with 
respect to the composition for 
their lives, and seem in no other 
European country to have been 
so numerous or considerable. 
The diligence and expertness of 
this people in all pecuniary deal- 
ings recommended them to 
princes who were solicitous about 
the improvement of their revenue. 
We find an article in the general 
charter of privileges granted by 
Peter 3rd of Arragon, in 1283, 
that no Jew should hold the office 
of bayle or judge. And two kings 
of Castile, Alonso 11, and Peter 
the Cruel, incurred much odium 
by employing Jewish ministers in 
their treasury. But, in other 
parts of Europe, their condition 
had, before that time, begun to 
dhangfe for the worse ; partly from 
the fanatical spirit of the crusades, 
which prompted the populace to 
massacre, and partly from the 
jealousy which their opulence ex- 
cited. Kings, in order to gain 
money and popularity at once, 
abolished the uebts due to the 
children of Israel, except a part 
which they retained as the price 
of* their bounty. One’ fs at a loss 
to conceive the process of rea- 
soning in an ordinance of St. 
Louis, where, “ for the salvation 
of his own soul and those of bis 
ancestors, he releases to all 
Christians a third part of what 
was owing by them to Jews.” 
Not content with such edicts, the 
kings of France sometimes ba- 
nished the whole nation from 
their dominions, seizing their 
effects at the same time ; and a 
season of alternate severity and 
toleration 
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toleration continued till, under 
Charles 6th, they were finally ex- 
pelled from the kingdom, where 
they never afterwards possessed 
any legal settlement. In England 
they were not so harshly treated ; 
but they became less remarkable 
for riches after the thirteenth 
century. This decline of the 
Jews was owing to the trans- 
ference of their trade in money 
to other hands. In the early part 
of the thirteenth century the 
merchants of Lombardy and of 
the south of France took up the 
business of remitting money , by 
bills of exchange, and of 
making profit upon loans. The 
utility of this was found so peat, 
especially by the Italian clergy, 
who thus in an easy manner 
drew the income of their trans- 
alpine benefices, that in spite of 
much obloquy, the Lombard 
usurers established themselves in 
every country; and the general 
progress of commerce wore off 
the bigotry that had obstructed 
their reception. A distinction 
was made between moderate and 
exorbitant intaest; and though 
the casuists did not acquiesce in 
this legal regulation, yet it satis- 
fied, even in superstitious times, 
the consciences of provident tra- 
ders. The Italian Dankers were 
frequently allowed to farm the 
customs in England, as a secu- 
rity, perhaps, for loans which, 
were not very punctually repaid. 
In 1545 the Bardi at Florence, 
the greatest company in Italy, 
became bankrupt, Edward 3rd 
owing them, in principal and in- 
terest, 900,000 gold florins. Ano- 
ther, the Peruzzi, failed at the 
same time,* being creditors to 
Edward for 600, OCX) florins. The 


king of Sicily owed 100,000 
florins to each of these bankers. 
Their failure involved, of course, 
a multitude of Florentine citi- 
zens, and was a heavy misfortune 
to the state. 

The earliest bank of deposit, 
instituted for the accommodation 
of private merchants, is said to 
have been that of Barcelona, in 
1401. Hie banks of Venice and 
Genoa were of a different descrip- 
tion. Although the former of 
these two has the advantage of 
greater antiquity, having been 
formed, as we are told, in the 
twelfth century, yet its early his- 
tory is not so clear as that of 
Genoa, nor its political import- 
ance so remarkable, however 
similar might be its origin. During 
the wars of Genoa in the four- 
teenth century, she had borrowed 
large sums of private citizens, to 
whom the revenues were pledged 
for repayment. The republic of 
Florence had set a recent, though 
not a very encouraging, example 
of a public loan, to defray the 
expense of her war against Mas- 
tino della Scala, in 1336. The 
chief mercantile firms, as well as 
individual citizens, furnished 
money on an assignment of the 
taxes, receiving fifteen per cent 
interest; which appears to have 
been above the rate of private 
usury. The state was not un- 
reasonably considered a worse 
debtor than some of her citizens; 
for in a few years these loana 
were consolidated into a general 
fund, or monte, with some deduc- 
tion from the capital, and a great 
diminution of interest ; so that an 
original debt of one hundred 
florins sold only for .twenty-five. 
But I have not found that these 
creditors 
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creditors formed at Florence a 
corporate body, or took any part, 
as such, in the affairs of the re- 
public. The case was different 
at Genoa. As a security at least 
for their interest, the subscribers 
to public loans were permitted to 
receive the produce of the taxes 
by their own collectors, paying 
the excess into the treasury. The 
number and distinct classes of 
these subscribers becoming at 
length inconvenient, they were 
formed, about the year 1407, 
into a single corporation, called 
the bank of St. George, which 
was from that time the sole i na- 
tional creditor and mortgagee. 
The government of this was en- 
trusted to eight protectors. It 
soon became almost independent 
of the state. Every senator, on 
his admission, swore to maintain 
the privileges of the bank, which 
were confirmed by the pope, and 
even by the emperor. The bank 
interposed its advice in every 
measure of government, and ge- 
nerally, as is admitted, to the 
public advantage. It equipped 
armaments at its own expense, 
one of which subdued the island 
of Corsica ; and this acquisition, 
like those of our great Indian 
corporation, was long subject to 
a company of merchants, without 
any interference \>f the mother 
country. 

The increasing wealth of Eu- 
rope, whether derived from in- 
ternal improvement, or foreign 
commerce, displayed itself in 
more expensive consumption, 
and greater refinements of do- 
mestic life. But these effects 
were for a long time very gra- 
dual, each generation milking a 
few steps in the progress, which 


are hardly discernible except by 
an attentive inquirer, It is not 
till the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, that an accelerated im- 
pulse appears to be given to so- 
ciety. The just government and 
suppression of disorder under St. 
Louis, and the peaceful temper 
of his brother Alfonso, count of 
Toulouse and Poitou, gave France 
leisure to avail herself of her ad- 
mirable fertility. * England, that 
to a soil not perhaps inferior to 
that of France, united the inesti- 
mable advantage of an insular 
position, and was invigorated, 
above all, by her free constitu- 
tion, and the steady industrious- 
ness of her people, rose with a 
pretty uniform motion from the 
time of Edward 1. Italy, though 
the better days of freedom had 
passed away in most of her re- 
publics, made a rapid transition 
from simplicity to refinement. 
“ In those times,” says a writer 
about the year 1300, speaking of 
the age of Frederic 2nd, “ the 
manners of the Italians were rude. 
A man and his wife ate off the 
same plate. There were no 
wooden handled knives, nor more 
than one or two drinking cups, in 
a house. Candles of wax or tal- 
low were unknown; a servant 
held a torch during supper. The 
clothes of men were of leather 
unlined; scarcely any gold or 
silver was seen on their dress. 
The common people ate flesh 
but three times a week, and kept 
their cold meat for supper. Many 
did not drink wine in summer. 
A small stock of corn seemed 
riches. The portions of women 
were small; their dress, even 
after marriage, was simple. The 
pride of men was to be well pro- 
vided 
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vided with arms and horses ; that 
of the nobility to have lofty 
towers, of which all the cities in 
Italy were full. But now fruga- 
lity has been changed for sump- 
tuousness ; every thing exquisite 
is sought after in dress; gold, 
silver, pearls, silks, and rich furs. 
Foreign wines and rich meats are 
required. Hence usury, rapine, 
fraud, tyranny, &c.” This pas- 
sage is supported by other testi- 
monies nearly of the same time. 
The conquest of Naples by 
Charles of Anjou, in 1266, seems 
to have been the epoch of in- 
creasing luxury throughout Italy. 
His Prove^al knights, with their 
plumed helmets and golden col- 
lars, the chariot of his queen 
covered with blue velvet, and 
sprinkled with lilies of gold, 
astonished the citizens of Naples. 
Provence had enjoyed a long 
tranquillity, the natural source 
of luxurious magnificence ; and 
Italy, now liberated from the 
yoke of the empire, Soon reaped 
the same fruit of a condition more 
easy and peaceful than had been 
her lot fbr several ages. Dante 
speaks of the change of manners 
at Florence, from simplicity and 
virtue to refinement and disso- 
luteness, in terms very nearly 
similar to those quoted above. 

Throughout the fourteenth 
century; there continued to be 
a rapid but steady progression 
in England, of what we may de- 
nominate elegance, improvement, 
or luxury ; and if this was for a 
time suspended in France, it 
must be ascribed to the unusual 
calamities which befell that coun- 
try under Philip of Valois and 
his son. Just before the break- 


ing out of the English wars, 
an excessive fondness for dress 
is said to have distinguished not 
only the higher ranks, but the 
burghers, whose foolish emula- 
tion at least indicates their easy 
circumstances. Modes of dress 
hardly perhaps deserve our no- 
tice on their own account ; yet so 
far as their universal prevalence 
was a symptom of diffused wealth, 
we should not overlook either the 
invectives bestowed by the clergy 
on the fantastic extravagancies of 
fashion, or the sumptuary laws 
by which it was endeavoured to 
restrain them. 

The principle of sumptuary 
laws was partly derived from the 
small republics of antiquity, 
which might perhaps require that 
security for public spirit and 
equal rights; partly from the 
austere and injudicious theory 
of religion disseminated by the 
clergy. These prejudices united 
to render all increase of general 
comforts odious under the name 
of luxury; and a third motive 
more powerful than either, the 
jealousy with which the great re- 
gard any thing like imitation in 
those beneath them, co-operated 
to produce a sort of restrictive 
code in the laws of Europe. Some 
of these regulations are more an- 
cient; but the chief part were 
enacted, both in France and Eng- 
land, during the fourteenth cen- 
tury; extending to expenses of 
the table, as well as or apparel. 
The first statute of this descrip- 
tion in our own country was, 
however, repealed the next year ; 
and subsequent provisions were 
entirely disregarded by a nation 
which valued liberty and com- 
il m*** 
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xrterce too much to obey laws 
conceived in a spirit hostile to 
both. Laws indeed designed by 
those governments to restrain the 
extravagance of their subjects 
may well justify the severe indig- 
nation which Adam Smith has 
poured upon all such interference 
with private expenditure. The 
kings of France and England 
were undoubtedly more egregious 
spendthrifts than any others in 
tneir dominions ; and contributed 
far more by their love of pageant 
try to excite a taste for dissipa- 
tion in their people than by their 
ordinances to repress it. 

Mus8us, an historian of Plaf- 
centia, has left a pretty copious 
account of the prevailing man- 
ners among his countrymen about 
1388, and expressly contrasts 
their more luxurious living with 
the style of their ancestors so* 
venty years before ; when, as we 
have seen, they had already made 
considerable steps towards re-* 
finement. This passage is highly 
interesting ; because it shows the 
regular tenor of domestic eco- 
nomy in an Italian city, rather 
than a mere display of individual 
magnificence, as in most of the 
facts collected by our own and 
the French antiquaries But it 
is much too long for insertion in 
this place. No other country, 
perhaps, could exhibit so fair a 
picture of middle life* in France 
the burghers and even the inferior 
gentry were for the most part in 
a state of poverty at this period, 
which they concealed by an affec- 
tation of ornament; while our 
English yeomanry and tradesmen 
were more anxious to invigorate 
their bodies by a generous diet, 
than to dwell in well-furnished 
You LXI. 


houses, or to find comfort ur 
cleanliness and elegance. The 
German cities however had ac- 
quired with liberty the spirit of 
improvement and industry. Front 
the time that Henry 5th admitted 
their artisans to the privileges of 
free bOrghers,- they became more 
and mote prosperous ; while die 
steadiness and frugality of the 
German character compensated 
for some disadvantages arising 
out of their inland situation. 
Spire, Nuremberg, Rattebon, and 
Augsburg, were not indeed like 
the rich markets of London and 
Bruges, nor could their burghers 
rival the princely merchants of 
Italy ; but they enjoyed the bless- 
ings of competence diffused over 
a large class of industrious free- 
men, and, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, one of thte politest Italians 
could extol their splendid and 
well-furnished dwellings, {heir 
rich apparel, their easy and affluent 
mode of livings the security of 
their rights, athd jtist equality of 
theif laws. 

No chapter in the history of 
national manners would illustrate 
so well, if duly executed, the 
progress of social life, as that de- 
dicated to domestic architecture. 
The fashions of dress and of amuse- 
ments are generally capricious 
and hrreduciMe to rule ; but every 
change in the dwellings of man- 
kind, from the rudest wooden 
cabin to the stately mansion, has 
been dictated by some principle 
of convenience, neatness, com- 
fort or magnificence. Yet this 
most interesting field of research 
has been less beaten by our anti- 
quaries than others comparatively 
barren. I' do not pretend to jbl 
complete knowledge of what has 
21 been 
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been written by these learned in- houses, themselves far more en- 
quirers ; but I can only name one cient, in the northern counties, 
book in which the civil architec- and seem to have been designed 
ture of our ancestors has been for places of refuge., 
sketched, loosely indeed, but In course of time, the barons, 
with a superior nand; and ano- who owned these castles, began 
ther, in which it is partially no- to covet a more comfortable 
ticed. I mean by the first, a dwelling. The keep was either 
chapter in the Appendix to Dr. much enlarged, or altogether re- 
Whitaker’s History ofWhalley; linquished as a place of residence, 
and by the second, Mr. King’s except in time of siege ; while 
Essays on Ancient Castles in the more convenient apartments were 
Archseologia. Of these I shall sometimes erected in the tower 
make free use in the following of entrance, over the great gate- 
paragraphs. way, which led to the inner bal* 

The most ancient buildings Hum or court-yard. Thus at 
which we can trace in this island, Tunbridge Castle, this part of 
after the departure of the Ro- which is referred by Mr. King 
mans, were circular towers of no to the beginning of the thirteenth 
great size,' whereof many remain century, there was a room, 
in Scotian^; erected either on a twenty-eight feet by sixteen, on 
natural enumance, or on an arti- each side of the gate-way; 
ficial mooodof earth. Such are another above, of the same di- 
Conisborough Castle in York- mensions, with an intermediate 
shire, and Castleton in Derby- room over the entrance ; and one 
shire, built perhaps before the large apartment on a second floor 
conquest. To the lower cham- occupying the whole space, and 
bers of those gloomy keeps there intended for state. The windows 
was no admission of light or air, in this class of castles were still 
except through long narrow loop- little better than loop-holes on 
hides, and an aperture in the roof, the basement story, but in the 
Itegular windows were made in upper rooms often large and 
the upper apartments. Were it beautifully ornamented, though 
not for the vast thickness of the always looking inwards to the 
walls, and some marks of atten- court. Edward 1st introduced a 
tion both to convenience and de- more splendid and convenient 
coration in these structures, we style of castles, containing many 
might be induced to consider habitable towers, with commu- 
them as rather intended for secu- ni eating apartments. Conway 
rity during the transient inroad and Carnarvon will be familiar 
of an enemy, than for a chief- examples. The next innovation 
tain’s usual residence. They bear was the castle-palace ; of which 
a close resemblance, except by Windsor, if not quite the ear- 
their circular form, and more in- best, is the most magnificent in- 
sulated situation, to the peels, or stance. Alnwick, Naworth, Hare- 
square towers of three or four wood, Spofforth, Kenilworth, and 
stories, which v are still found Warwick, were all built upon 
contiguous to ancient mansion- this scheme during the fourteenth 

century, 
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century, but subsequent enlarge* 
ments nave rendered caution ne- 
cessary to distinguish their ori- 
ginal remains. “ The odd mix- 
ture,” says Mr. King, “ of con- 
venience and magnificence with 
cautious designs for protection 
and defence, mid with the incon- 
veniences of the former confined 
plan of a dose fortress, is very 
striking.” The provisions for 
defence became now, however, 
little more than nugatory ; large 
arched windows, like those of 
cathedrals, were introduced into 
halls, and this change in archi- 
tecture manifestly bears witness 
to the cessation of baronial wars, 
and the increasing love of splen- 
dor in the reign of £dward 3rd. 

To these succeeded the castel- 
lated houses of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; such as Herstmeaceux in 
Sussex, Haddon Hall in Derby- 
shire, and the older part of 
Knowle in Kent. They resem- 
bled fortified castles in their 
strong gate-ways, their turrets 
and battlements, to erect which 
a royal licence was necessary, 
but their defensive strength could 
only have availed against a sud- 
den affray or attempt at forcible 
dispossession. They were always 
•built round one or two court- 
yards, the circumference of the 
first, when there were two, be- 
ing occupied by the offices and 
servants 9 rooms, that of the se- 
cond by the state-apartments. 
Regular quadrangular houses, not 
castellated, were sometimes built 
during the same age, and under 
Henry 7th became universal in 
the superior style of domestic 
architecture. Tbe quadrangular 
form, as well from security and 
convenience, as from imitation of 


conventual houses, which were 
always constructed upon that 
model, was generally preferred; 
even where the dwelling-house, 
as indeed was usual, only took 
up one side of the enclosure, and 
the remaining three contained the 
offices, stables, and farm-build- 
ings with walls of communication. 
Several very old parsonages ap- 
pear to have been built in this 
manner. It is, however, very 
difficult to discover any fragments 
of houseB inhabited by the gentry, 
before the reign, at soonest, of 
Edward 3rd, or even to trace 
them by engravings in the older 
topographical works; not only 
from the dilapidations of time, 
but because very few consider- 
able mansions had been erected 
bv that class. A great part of 
England affords no stone fit for 
building; and the vast, though 
Unfortunately not inexhaustible, 
resource* of ‘Weak forests were 
easily applied t* test durable aad 
magnificent structures. A frame 
of massive timber, independent 
of walls, and resembling the in- 
verted hull of a large ship, formed 
the skeleton, as it were, of an 
dent hall ; the principal beams 
Springing from the ground natu- 
rally curved, and forming a Go- 
thSc arch overhead. The intervals 
of these Were filled up with hori- 
zontal planks ; but in the earlier 
buddings, at least in some dis- 
tricts, no part of the walls was of 
stone. Stone houses however are 
mentioned as belonging to citizens 
of London, even in the reign of 
Henry 2nd ; and, though not often 
perhaps regularly hewn stones; 
yet those scattered over the soil, 
or dug from flint quarries, bound 
together with a very strong and 
212 durable 
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durable cement, were employed 
in the construction of manerial 
houses, especially in the western 
counties, and other parts where 
that material is easily procured. 
Gradually even in timber build- 
ings, the intervals of the main 
beams, which now became per- 
pendicular, not throwing off their 
curved springers till they reached 
a considerable height, were occu- 
pied by stone walls, or, where 
stone was expensive, by jnortar 
or plaster, intersected by hori- 
zontal or diagonal beams, grooved 
into the principal piers. This 
mode of building continued for a 
long time, and is still familiar to 
our eyes in the older streets of 
the metropolis and other towns, 
and in many parts of the country. 
Early in the- fourteenth century, 
the art ; s£irbuilding with brick, 
which had been lost since the 
Roman dominion, was introduced 
probably from Flanders. Though 
several edifices of that age are 
constructed with this material, it 
did not come into general use till 
the reign of Henry 6th. Many 
considerable houses as well as 
public buildings were erected 
with bricks during his reign and 
that of Edward 4th, chiefly in 
the eastern countries, where the 
deficiency of stone was most ex- 
perienced. Few, if any, brick 
mansion houses of the fifteenth 
century exist, except in a dilapi- 
dated state ; but Queen’s college 
and Clare-hall at Cambridge, and 
part of Eton college, are sub- 
sisting witnesses to the durability 
of the material as it was then 
employed. 

It is an error to suppose, that 
the English gentry were lodged 


in stately or even in well-sized 
houses. Generally speaking, their 
dwellings were almost as inferior 

to those of their descendants in 
capacity, as they were in conve- 
nience. The usual arrangement 
consisted of an entrance-passage 
running through the house, with 
a hall on one side, a parlour be- 
yond, and one or two chambers 
above, and on the opposite side, 
a kitchen, pantry and other 
offices. Such was the ordinary 
manor-house of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, as appears 
not only from documents and en- 
gravings, but, as to the latter pe- 
riod from the buildings them- 
selves, sometimes, though not 
very frequently, occupied by 
families of consideration, more 
often converted into farm-houses, 
or distinct tenements. Larger 
structures were erected by men 
of great estates during the reigns 
of Henry 6th and Edward 4th ; 
but very few can be traced 
higher ; and such has been the 
effect of time, still more through 
the advance or decline of fami- 
lies, and the progress of archi- 
tectural improvement, than the 
natural decay of these buildings, 
that I should conceive it difficult 
to name a house in England, still 
inhabited by a gentleman, and 
not belonging to the order of 
castles, the principal apartments 
of which are older than the reign 
of Henry 7th. The instances at 
least must be extremely few. 

France by no means appears to 
have made a greater progress 
than our own country in domestic 
architecture. Except fortified 
castles, I do not find in the work 
of a very miscellaneous, but ap- 
parently 
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patently diligent writer, any con- 
siderable dwellings mentioned 
before the reign of Charles 7tb, 
and very few of so early a date. 
Jacques Cceur, a famous mer- 
chant unjustly persecuted by that 
prince, had a handsome house at 
Paris, as well as another at Beau- 
mont-sur-Oise. It is obvious 
that the long calamities which 
France endured before the ex- 
pulsion of the English must have 
retarded this eminent branch of 
national improvement. 

Even in Italy, where from the 
size of her cities, and social re- 
finements of her inhabitants, 
greater elegance and splendor in 
building were justly to be ex- 
pected, the domestic architecture 
of the middle ages did not attain 
any perfection. In several towns, 
the houses were covered with 
thatch, and suffered consequently 
from destructive fires. Costanzo, 


beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, we may guess how mean 
were the habitations in less po- 
lished parts of Europe. 

The two most essential im- 
provements in architecture dur- 
ing this period, one of which had 
been missed by the sagacity of 
Greece and Rome, were chim- 
neys and glass-windows. Nothing 
apparently can be more simple 
than the former ; yet the wisdom 
^)f ancient times had been con- 
tent to let the smoke escape by 
an aperture in the centre of the 
roof ; and a discovery, of which 
Vitruvius had not a glimpse, «was 
made, perhaps in mis country, 
by some forgotten semi-barba- 
rian. About the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the use of 
chimneys is distinctly mentioned 
in England and in Italy ; hut they 
are found in several of our cas- 
tles which hear a much older date. 


a Neapolitan historian near the end This country seems to have lost 
of the sixteenth century remarks very early the art of making glass, 
the change of manners that had which was preserved in France, 
occurred since the reign of Jo- whence artificers were brought 
anna 2nd one hundred and fifty into England to furnish the win- 
years before. The great families dows of some new churches in 
under the queen expended all the seventh century. It is said 
their wealth on their retainers, that in the reign of Henry 3rd, a 
and placed their chief pride in few ecclesiastical buildings had 
bringing them into the field. They glazed windows. Suger, however, 
were ill lodged, not sumptuously a century before, had adorned his 
clothed, not luxurious in their great work, the abbey of St. 
tables. The house of Caracciolo, £>enis, with windows, not only 
high steward of that princess, glazed, but painted ; and I pre- 
one of the most powerful sub- sume that other churches of the 
jects that ever existed, having same class, both in France and 
fallen into the hands of persons England, especially after the 
incomparably below his station, lancet-shaped window had yielded 
had been enlarged by them, as to one of ampler dimensions, 
insufficient for their accommoda- were generally decorated in a si- 
tion. If such were the case in milar manner. Yet glass is said 
the city of Naples so late as the not to have been employed in the 

domestic 
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domestic architecture of France 
before the fourteenth century; 
and its introduction into England 
was probably by no means earlier. 
Nor indeed did it come into ge- 
neral use during the period of 
the middle ages. Glazed win- 
dows were considered as move- 
able furniture, and probably bore 
a high price. When the earls of 
Northumberland, as late as the 
reign of Elizabeth, left Alnwick 
castle, the windows were taken^ 
out of their frames, and carefully 
laid by. 

But if the domestic buildings 
of the fifteenth century would 
not seem very spacious or conve- 
nient at present, far less would 
this luxurious generation be con- 
tent with their internal accom- 
modations. A gentleman’s house 
containing three or four beds was 
extraordinarily well provided ; 
few probably had more than two. 
The walls were commonly bare, 
without wainscot or even plaster ; 
except that some great houses 
were furnished with hangings, and 
that perhaps hardly so soon as 
the reign of Edward 4»th. It is 
unnecessary to add, that neither 
libraries of books nor pictures 
could have found a place among 
furniture. Silver plate was very 
rare, and hardly used for the 
table. A few inventories of fur- 
niture that still remain exhibit a 
miserable deficiency. And this 
was incomparably greater in pri- 
vate gentlemens houses than 
among citizens, and especially 
foreign merchants. We nave an 
inventory of the goods belonging 
to Con tar mi, a rich Venetian 
trader, at his house in St. Bo- 
tolph's lane, a. d. 14-81. There 
appear to have been not less than 
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ten beds, and glass windows are 
specially noticed as moveable ftir- 
nnure. No mention however is 
made of chairs or looking-glasses. 
If we compare this account, 
however trifling in our estima- 
tion, with a similar inventory of 
furniture in Skipton*castle, the 
great honour of the earls of 
Cumberland, and among the most 
splendid mansions offtthe north, 
not at the same period, for I have 
not found any inventory of a no- 
bleman’s furniture so ancient, but 
in 1572, after almost a century of 
continual improvement, we snail 
be astonishea at the inferior pro- 
vision of the baronial residence* 
There were not more than seven 
or eight beds in this great castle ; 
nor had any of the chambers 
either chairs, glasses, or carpets. 
It is in this sense, probably, that 
we must understand AEneas Syl- 
vius, if he meant any thing more 
than to express a traveller’s dis- 
content, when he declares that 
the kings of Scotland would re- 
joice to be as well lodged as the 
second class of citizens at Nurem- 
berg. Few burghers of that town 
had mansions, I presume, equal 
to the palaces or Dumferiin or 
Stirling, but it is not unlikely 
that they were better furnished. 

In the construction of farm- 
houses and cottages, especially 
the latter, there have probably 
been fewer changes; and those 
it would be more difficult to fel- 
low. No building of this class 
can be supposed to exist of the 
antiquity to which the present 
work is confined; and I do not 
know that we have any document 
as to the inferior architecture of 
England, so valuable as one 
which M. dc Paulmy has quoted 
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for that of France, though per- 
haps more strictly applicable to 
Italy, an illuminated manuscript 
of the fourteenth century, being 
a translation of Crescentio’s work 
on agriculture, illustrating the 
customs, and, among other wings, 
the habitations of the agricultural 
class. According to Paulmy, 
there is no other difference be- 
tween an ancient and a modem 
farm* ho use, than arises from the 
introduction of tiled roofs. In 
the original work of Crescentio, 
a native of Bologna, who com- 
posed this treatise on rural affairs 
about the year 1300, an Italian 
farm-house, when built at least 
according to his plan, appears to 
have been commodious both in 
size and arrangement. Cottages 
in England seem to have gene- 
rally consisted of a single room 
without division of stories. Chim- 
neys were unknown in such 
dwellings till the early part of 
Elizabeth’s reign, when a very 
rapid and sensible improvement 
took place in the comforts of our 
yeomanry and cottagers. 

It must be remembered, that 
I have introduced this disadvan- 
tageous representation of civil 
architecture, as a proof of ge- 
neral poverty and backwardness 
in the refinements of life. Con- 
sidered in its higher departments, 
that art is the principal boast of 
the middle ages. Tne common 
buildings, especially those of a 
public kind, were constructed 
with skill and attention to dura- 
bility. The castellated style dis- 
plays these qualities in greater 
perfection ; the means are well 
adapted to their objects, and its 
imposing grandeur, though chiefly 
resulting no doubt from massive- 


ness and historical association, 
sometimes indicates a degree of 
architectural genius in the con-* 
ception. But the most remark- 
able works of this art are the re-' 
ligious edifices erected in the 
twelfth and three following cen- 
turies. These structures, uniting 
sublimity in general composition 
with the beauties of variety and 
form, intricacy of parts, skilful or 
at least fortunate effects of sha- 
dow and light, and in some in- 
stances with extraordinary me- 
chanical science, are naturally 
apt to lead those antiquaries who 
are most conversant with them 
into too partial estimates of die 
times wherein they were founded. 
They certainly are accustomed 
to behold the fairest side of the 
picture. It was the favourite and 
most honourable employment of 
ecclesiastical wealth, to erect, to 
enlarge, to repair, to decorate 
cathedral and conventual church- 
es. An immense capital must 
have been expended upon these 
buildings in England between the 
Conquest and the Reformation. 
And it is pleasing to observe how 
the seeds of genius, hidden as it 
were under the frost of that 
dreair winter, began to bud to 
the furet sunshine of encourage- 
ment. In the darkest period of 
die middle age, especially after 
the Scandinavian incursions into 
France and England, ecclesiasti-. 
cal architecture, though always 
far more advanced than any other 
art, bespoke the rudeness and 
poverty of the times. It began 
towards the latter part of the 
eleventh century, when tranquil- 
lity, at least firom foreign ene- 
mies, was restored, and some de- 
gree of learning re-appeared, to 
assume 
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assume a more noble appearance. 
The Anglo-Norman cathedrals 
were perhaps as much distin- 
guished above other works of 
man in their own age, as the more 
splendid edifices of a later period. 
The science manifested in them 
js not however yery great; and 
their style, though hj no means 
destitute of lesser beauties, is 
upon the whole an awkward imi- 
tation of Roman architecture, or 
perhaps more immediately of the 
Saracenic buildings in Spain, and 
those of the lower Greek empire. 
But about the middle of the 
twelfth century, this manner be- 
gan to give place to what is im- 
properly denominated the Gothic 
architecture ; of which the pointr 
ed arch, formed by the segments 
« f two intersecting semicircles, 
struck 6o9t^pomts equidistant 
from the bentre of a common 
diameter, has been deemed the 
essential characteristic. We are 
not concerned at present to in- 
quire, whether this style origi- 
nated in France or Germany, 
Italy or England, since it was 
certainly almost simultaneous in 
ail these countries; nor from 
what source it was derived; a 
question of no small difficulty. I 
would only venture to remark, 
that whatever may be thought of 
the origin of the pointed arch, 
for which there is more than one 
mode of accounting, we must 
perceive a very oriental charac- 
ter in the vast profusion of or- 
nament, especially . on the exterior 
surface, which is as distinguish- 
ing a mark of Gothic buildings 
as their arches, and contributes 
in an eminent degree both to 
their beauties and their defects. 
This indeed is rather applicable 


to the later than the earlier stage 
of architecture, and rather to 
continental than English churches. 
Amiens is in a far more florid 
style than Salisbury, though a 
contemporary structure. The 
Gothic species of architecture is 
thought by some to have reached 
its perfection, considered as an 
object of taste, by the middle of 
the fourteenth century, or at 
least to have lost something of 
its excellence by the correspond- 
ing part of the next age; an 
effect of its early and rapid cul- 
tivation, since arts appear to 
have, like individuals, tneir na- 
tural progress and decay. Yet 
this seems, if true at all, only ap- 
plicable to England ; since the 
cathedrals of Cologne and Milan, 
probably the most distinguished 
monuments of this architecture, 
are both of the fifteenth' century. 
The mechanical execution, at 
least, continued to improve, and 
is so far beyond the apparent in- 
tellectual powers of those times, 
that some nave ascribed the prin- 
cipal ecclesiastical structures to 
the fraternity of freemasons, de- 
positaries of a concealed and tra- 
ditionary science. There is pro- 
bably some ground for this opi- 
nion ; and the earlier archives of 
that mysterious association, if 
they existed, might illustrate the 
progress of Gothic architecture, 
and perhaps reveal its origin. 
The remarkable change into this 
new style, that was almost con- 
temporaneous in every part of 
Europe, cannot be explained by 
any focal circumstances, or the 
capricious taste of a single na- 
tion. 

It would be a pleasing task to 
trace with satisfactory exactness 

tbp 
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the slow, and almost perhaps in- 
sensible progress of agriculture 
and internal improvement during 
the latter period of the middle 
ages. But no diligence could 
recover the unrecorded history 
of a single village ; though con- 
siderable attention has of late 
been paid to this interesting sub- 
ject by those antiquaries, who, 
though sometimes affecting to 
despise the lights of modern 
philosophy, are unconsciously 
guided by their effulgence. I 
nave already adverted to the 
wretched condition of agriculture 
during the prevalence of feudal 
tenures, as well as before their 
general establishment. Yet even 
in the least civilized ages, there 
were not wanting partial encou- 
ragements to cultivation, and the 
ameliorating principle of human 
industry struggled against de- 
structive revolutions and barba- 
rous disorder. The devastation 
of war from the fifth to the ele- 
venth century rendered land the 
least costly of all gifts, though it 
must ever be the most truly va- 
luable and permanent. Many of 
the grants to monasteries, which 
strike us as enormous, were of 
districts absolutely wasted, which 
would probably have been re- 
claimed by no other means. We 
owe the agricultural* restoration 
of great part of Europe to the 
monks. They chose, for the 
sake of retirement, secluded re- 
gions which they cultivated with 
the labour of tneir hands. Se- 
veral charters are extant, granted 
to convents, and sometimes to 
laymen, of lands which they had 
recovered from a desert condition, 
after the ravages of the Saracens. 
Some districts were allotted to a 
t 


body of Spanish colonists, who' 
emigrated, in the reign of Louis 
the Debonair, in search of a 
Christian sovereign. Nor is this 
the only instance of agricultural 
colonies. Charlemagne trans- 
lanted part of his conquered 
axons into Flanders, a country 
at that time almost unpeopled ; 
and at a much later period, there 
was a remarkable reflux from the 
same country, or rather from 
Holland, to the coasts of the 
Baltic sea. In the twelfth cen- 
tury, great numbers of Dutch 
colonists settled along the whole 
line between the Ems and the 
Vistula. They obtained grants 
of uncultivated land on condition 
of fixed rents, and were governed 
by their own laws under magis- 
trates of their election. 

There cannot be a more strik- 
ing proof of the low condition of 
English agriculture in the ele- 
venth century, than is exhibited 
by Domesday book. Though al- 
most all England had been par- 
tially cultivated, and we find 
nearly the same manors, except 
in the north, which exist at pre- 
sent, yet the value and extent of 
cultivated ground are inconceiva- 
bly small. With every allowance 
for the inaccuracies and partiali- 
ties of those by whom that fa- 
mous survey was completed, we 
are lost in amazement at the con- 
stant recurrence of two or three 
carucates in demesne, with folk- 
lands occupied by ten or a dozen 
villeins, valued all together at 
forty shillings, as the return of a 
manor, which now would yield a 
competent income to a gentle- 
man. If Domesday book can be 
considered as even approaching 
to accuracy in respect of these 
estimates, 
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estimates, agriculture must cer- 
tainly have made a very material 
progress in the four succeeding 
centuries. This however is ren- 
dered probable by other docu- 
ments. Ingulfus, abbot of Croy- 
land under the conqueror, sup- 
plies an early and interesting 
evidence of improvement. Rich- 
ard de Rules, lord of Deeping, he 
tells us, being fond of agriculture, 
obtained permission from the 
abbey to inclose a large portion 
of marsh for the purpose of sepa- 
rate pasture, excluding the Wel- 
land by a strong dike, upon which 
he erected a town, and rendering 
those stagnant fens a garden of 
Eden. In imitation of this spi- 
rited cultivator, the inhabitants 
of Spalding and some neigh- 
bouring villages, by a common 
resolution divided their marshes 
amongst them ; when some con- 
verting them to tillage, some re- 
serving them for meadow, others 
leaving them in pasture, found a 
rich soil for every purpose. The 
abbey of Crovlana and villages 
in that neighbourhood followed 
this example. This early in- 
stance of parochial inclosure is 
not to be overlooked in the his- 
tory of social progress. By the 
statute of Merton, in the 20th 
of Henry 3rd the lord is per- 
mitted to approve, that is to in- 
close, the waste lands of his 
manor, provided he leave suffici- 
ent common of pasture for the 
freeholders. Higden, a writer 
who lived about the time of 
Richard 2nd, says, in reference 
to the number of hydes and vills 
of England at the conquest, that 
by clearing of woods, and plough- 
ing up wastes, there were many 
more of each in his age than 
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formerly. And it might be ea- 
sily presumed, independently of 
proof, that woods were cleared, 
marshes drained, and wastes 
brought into tillage, during the 
long period that the house of 
Plantagenet sat on the throne. 
From manerial surveys indeed 
and similar instruments, it ap- 
pears that in some places there 
was nearly as much ground cul- 
tivated in the reign of Edward 3rd, 
as at the present day. The con- 
dition of different counties how- 
ever was very far from being 
alike, and io general, the northern 
and western parts of England 
were the most backward. 

The culture of arable land was 
very imperfect. Fleta remarks, 
in the reign of Edward 1 st or 2nd, 
that unless an acre yielded more 
than six bushels of corn, the 
farmer would be a loser and the 
land yield no rent. And sir John 
Cullum, from very minute ac- 
counts, has calculated that nine 
or ten bushels were a full aver- 
age crop on an acre of wheat. 
An amazing excess of tillage ac- 
companied, and partly, I suppose, 
produced this imperfect cultiva- 
tion. In Hawsted for example, 
under Edward 1st, there were 
thirteen or fourteen hundred acres 
of arable, and only forty-five of 
meadow ground. A similar dis- 
proportion occurs almost inva- 
riably in every account we pos- 
sess. This seems inconsistent 
with the low price of cattle. But 
we must recollect, that the com- 
mon pasture, often the most ex- 
tensive part of a manor, is not 
included, at least by any specific 
measurement, in these surveys. 
The rent of land differed of course 
materially ; sixpence an acre 
* seems 
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seems to have been about the 
average for arable land in the 
thirteenth century, though mea- 
dow was at double or treble that 
sum. But the landlords were na- 
turally solicitous to augment a 
revenue that became more and 
more inadequate to their luxu- 
ries. They grew attentive to 
agricultural concerns, and per- 
ceived that a high rate of pro- 
duce, against which their less 
enlightened ancestors had been 
used to clamour, would bring 
much more into their coffers than 
it took away. The exportation 
of corn had been absolutely pro- 
hibited. But the statute of the 
15th Henry 6th, c. % reciting 
that “ on this account farmers, 
and others who use husbandry, 
cannot sell their com but at a 
low price, to the great damage of 
the realm,’’ permits it to be sent 
any where but to the king’s ene- 
mies, so long as the quarter of 
wheat shall not exceed 6s. 8 d. in 
value, or that of barley 9$. The 
price of wool was fixed in the 
thirty-second year of the same 
reign at a minimum, below which 
no person was suffered to buy it, 
though he might give more ; a 
provision neither wise nor equit- 
able, but obviously suggested by 
the same motive. :■* Whether the 
rents of land were augmented in 
any degree through these mea- 
sures, I have not perceived; 
their great rise took place in the 
reign of Henry 8th, or rather af- 
terwards. The usual price of 
land under Edward 4th, seems to 
have been ten years purchase. 

It may easily be presumed that 
an English writer can furnish 
very little information as to the 
state of agriculture in foreign 


countries. In such works relat- 
ing to France as have fallen within 
my reach, I have found nothing 
satisfactory, and cannot pretend 
to determine, whether the natural 
tendency of mankind to amelio- 
rate their condition had a greater 
influence in promoting agricul- 
ture, or the vices inherent m the 
actual order of society, and those 
ublic misfortunes to which that 
ingdom was exposed, in retard- 
ing it. The state of Italy was 
far different; the rich Lomhard 
plains, still more fertilized by ir- 
rigation, became a garden, and 
agriculture seems to have reached 
the excellence which it still re- 
tains. The constant warfare in- 
deed of neighbouring cities is 
not very favourable to industry ; 
and upon this account we might 
incline to place the greatest ter- 
ritorial improvement of Lorn- 
bandy at an sera rather posterior 
to that of her republican govern- 
ment; but from this it primarily 
sprung ; and without the subju- 
gation of the feudal aristocracy, 
and that perpetual demand upon 
the fertility of the earth which 
an increasing population of citi- 
zens produced, the valley of the 
Po would not have yielded more 
to human labour than it had done 
for several preceding centuries. 
Hiough Lombardy was extremely 
fppolous in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, she ex- 
ported large quantities of corn. 
The very curious treatise of 
Crescentius exhibits the full de- 
tails of Italian husbandry about 
1,800, and might afford an inter- 
esting comparison to those who 
are acquainted with its present 
state. That state indeed in many 
parts of Italy displays no symp- 
toms 
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toms of decline. But whatever 
mysterious influence of soil or 
climate has scattered the seeds 
of death on the western regions 
of Tuscany had not manifested 
itself in the middle ages. Among 
uninhabited plains, the traveller 
is struck by the ruins of innu- 
merable castles and villages, mo- 
numents of a time when pesti- 
lence was either unfelt, or had at 
least not forbad the residence of 
mankind. Volterra, whose de- 
serted walls look down upon that 
tainted solitude, was once a small, 
but free republic; Siena, round 
whom, though less depopulated, 
the malignant influence hovers, 
was once almost the rival of Flo- 
rence. So melancholy and ap- 
parently irresistible a decline of 
culture and population through 
physical causes, as seems to have 
gradually overspread a large por- 
tion of Italy, has net perhaps 
been experienced in any other 
part of Europe, unless we except 
Iceland. 

The Italians of the fourteenth 
century seem to have paid some 
attention to an art, of which, 
both as related to cultivation and 
to architecture, our own fore- 
fathers were almost entirely igno- 
rant. Crescentius dilates upon 
horticulture, and gives a pretty 
long list of herbs both esculent 
and medicinal. His notions about 
the ornamental department are 
rather beyond what we should 
expect, and I do not know that 
his scheme of a flower-garden 
could be much amended. His 
general arrangements, which are 
minutely detailed with evident 
fondness for the subject, would 
of course appear too formal at 
present; yet less so than those 


of subsequent times ; and though 
acquainted with what is called 
the topiary art, that of training 
or cutting trees into regular 
figures, he does not seem to run 
into its extravagance. Regular 
gardens, according to Paulmy, 
were not made in France till the 
sixteenth or even seventeenth 
century ; yet one is said to have 
existed at the Louvre, of much 
older construction. England, I 
believe, had nothing of the orna- 
mental kind, unless it were some 
trees regularly disposed in the 
orchard of a monastery. Even 
the common horticultural art for 
culinary purposes, though not 
entirely neglected, since the pro- 
duce of gardens is sometimes 
mentioned in ancient deeds, had 
not been cultivated with much 
attention. The esculent vegeta- 
bles now most in use were intro- 
duced in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and some sorts a great deal later. 

I should leave this slight sur- 
vey of (economical history still 
more imperfect, were I to make 
no observation on the relative 
values of money. Without some- 
thing like precision in our notions 
upon this subject, every statisti- 
cal inquiry becomes a source of 
confusion and error. But consi- 
derable difficulties attend the dis- 
cussion. These arise principally 
from two causes ; the inaccuracy 
or partial representations of his- 
torical writers, on whom we are 
accustomed too implicitly to rely, 
and the change of manners, 
which renders a certain command 
over articles of purchase less 
adequate to our wants than it was 
in former ages. 

The first of these difficulties is 
capable of being removed by a 
circumspect 
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circumspect use of authorities. 
Wheu this part of statistical his- 
tory began to excite attention, 
which was hardly perhaps before 
the publication of bishop Fleet- 
wood's Chronicon Preciosum, so 
few authentic documents had 
been published with respect to 
prices, that enquirers were glad 
to have recourse to historians, 
even when not contemporary, 
for such facts as they had thought 
fit to record. But these histo- 
rians were sometimes too distant 
from the times concerning which 
they wrote, and too careless in 
their general character, to merit 
much regard; and even when 
contemporary, were often credu- 
lous, remote from the concerns 
of the world, and, at the best, 
more apt to register some extra- 
ordinary phenomenon of scarcity 
or cheapness, than the average 
rate of pecuniary dealings. The 
one ought, in my opinion, to be 
absolutely rejected as testimo- 
nies, the other to be sparingly 
and diffidently admitted. For it 
is no longer necessary to lean 
upon such uncertain witnesses. 
During the last century a very 
laudable in^jpstry has been shown 
by antiquaries in the publication 
of account-books belonging to 
private persons, registers of ex- 
penses m convents, returns of 
markets, valuations of goods, 
tavern-bills, and in short every 
document, however trifling in 
itself, by which this important 
subject can be illustrated. A 
sufficient number of such autho- 
rities, proving the ordinary tenor 
of prices, rather than any remark- 
able deviations from it, are the 
true basis of a table, by which all 
changes in the value of money 


should be measured. I have 
little doubt, but that such a table 
might be constructed from the 
data we possess with tolerable 
exactness, sufficient at least to 
supersede one often quoted by 
political oeconomists, but which 
appears to be founded upon very 
superficial and erroneous en- 
quiries. 

It is by no means required that 
I should here offer such a table 
of values, which, as to every 
country except England, I have 
no means or constructing, and 
which, even as to England, would 
be. subject to many difficulties. 
But a reader unaccustomed to 
these investigations, ought to have 
some assistance in comparing the 
prices of ancient times with those 
of his own. I will therefore, 
without attempting to ascend very 
high, for we have really no suffi- 
cient data as to the period imme- 
diately subsequent to the Con- 
quest, much less that which pre- 
ceded, endeavour at a sort of 
approximation for the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. In the 
reigns of Henry 3rd and Edward 
1st, previously to the first de- 
basement of the coin by the latter 
in 1301, 'the ordinary price of a 
quarter of wheat appears to have 
been about four snillings, and 
that of barley and oats in propor- 
tion. A sheep was rather sold 
high at a shilling, and an ox 
might be reckoned at ten or 
twelve. The value of cattle is of 
course dependent upon their breed 
and condition ; and we have un- 
luckily no early account of but- 
cher’s meat ; but we can hardly 
take a less multiple than about 
thirty for animal food, and eigh- 
teen or twenty for corn, in order 

to 
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to bring thi prices of the thir- These difficulties arise not so 
teenth century to a level with much from the relative scarcity 
those of the present day. Com- of particular commodities, which 
bining the two, and setting the it is for the most part easy to ex- 
comparative dearness of cloth plain, as from the change in man- 
against the cheapness of fuel and ners and in the usual mode of liv- 
many other articles, we may per- mg; We have reached in this 
haps consider any given sum un- age so high a pitch of luxury, 
der Henry 3rd and Edward 1st, that we can hardly believe or 
as equivalent in general command comprehend the frugality of an- 
over commodities to about twen- cient times; and have in general 
ty-four or twenty-five times that formed mistaken notions as to the 
nominal value at present. Under habits of expenditure which then 
Henry 6th, the coin had lost one- prevailed. Accustomed to judge 
third of its weight in silver, which of feudal and chivalrous ages by 
caused a proportional increase of works of fiction, or by historians 
money prices ; but, so far as I who embellish their writings with 
can perceive, there had been no accounts of occasional festivals 
diminution in the value of that and tournaments, and sometimes 
metal. We have not much in- inattentive enough to transfer the 
formation as to the fertility of the manners of the seventeenth to the 
mines which supplied Europe fourteenth century, we are not at 
durum the middle ages ; but it is all aware of the usual simplicity 
probable that the drain of silver with which the gentry lived under 
towards the East, joined to the Edward 1st, or even Henry 6th. 
ostentatious splendor of courts, They drank little wine ; they had 
might fully absorb the usual pro- no foreign luxuries ; they rarely 
duce. By the statute of 15 Hen. or never kept male servants, ex- 
6th, c. 2, the price up to which cept for husbandry ; their horses, 
wheat might be exported is fixed as we may guess by the price, 
at 6*. 8 d*, a point no doubt above were indifferent ; they seldom tra- 
the average ; and the private do- veiled beyond their county. And 
cuments of that period, which are even their hospitality must have 
sufficiently numerous, lead to a been greatly limited, if the value 
similar result. Sixteen will be a of manors were really no greater 
fair multiple, when we would than we find it in many surveys, 
bring the general value of money Twenty-four seems a sufficient 
in this reign to our present multiple when we would raise a 
standard. sum mentioned by a writer under 

But after ascertaining the pro- Edward 1st, to the same real 
portional values of money at dif- value expressed in our present 
ferent periods by a comparison of money, but an income of 10/. or 
the prices in several of the chief 2 0/. was reckoned a competent 
articles of expenditure, which is estate for a gentleman ; at least 
the only fair process, we shall the lord of a single manor would 
sometimes be surprised at inci- seldom have enjoyed more. A 
dental facts of this class which knight who possessed 150/. per 
seem irreducible to any rule* annum passed for extremely rich. 

Yet 
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Yet this was not equal in com- 
mand over commodities to 4,000/. 
at present. But this income was 
comparatively free from taxation, 
and its expenditure lightened by 
the services of his villeins. Such 
a person, however, must have 
been among the most opulent of 
country gentlemen. Sir John 
Fortescue speaks of five pounds 
a year as “ a fair living for a yeo- 
man/’ a class of whom he is not 
at all inclined to diminish the im- 
portance. So when sir William 
Drurv, one of the richest men in 
Suffolk, bequeaths, in 1493, fifty 
marks to each of his daughters, 
we must not imagine that this was 
of greater value than four or five 
hundred pounds at this day ; but 
remark the family pride, and want 
of ready money, which induced 
country gentlemen to leave their 
younger children in poverty* Or, 
if we read that the expense of a 
scholar at the university in 1514 
was but five pounds annually, we 
should err in supposing that he 
had the liberal accommodation 
which the present age deems in- 
dispensable, but consider how 
much could be afforded for about 
sixty pounds, which will be not 
far from the proportion. And 
what would a modem lawyer say 
to the following entry in the 
churchwarden’s accounts of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, for 
1476? — “ Also paid to Roger 
Fylpott, learned in the law, for 
his counsel giving, 3s. 3d. with 
four-pence for his dinner.’’ — 
Though fifteen times the fee 
might not seem altogether inade- 
quate at present, five shillings 
- would hardly furnish the table of 
a barrister, even if the fastidious- 
ness of our manners would admit 


of his accepting such a dole. But 
this fastidiousness, which consi- 
ders certain kinds of remunera- 
tion degrading to a man of liberal 
condition, did not prevail in those 
simple ages. It would seem ra- 
ther strange, that a young lady 
should learn needle-work and 
good-breeding in a family of su- 
perior rank, paying for her board ; 
yet such was the laudable cus- 
tom of the fifteenth and even six- 
teenth centuries, as we perceive 
by the Paston Letters, and later 
authorities. 

There is one very unpleasing 
remark which every one who at- 
tends to the subject of prices will 
be induced to make, that the la- 
bouring classes, especially those 
engaged in agriculture, were bet- 
ter provided with the means of 
subsistence in the reign of Ed- 
ward 3rd, or of Henry 6th, than 
they are at present. In the four- 
teenth century, sir John Cullum 
observes, a harvest-man had four- 
pence a day, which enabled him 
m a week to buy a comb of wheat ; 
but to buy a comb of wheat, a 
man must now (1784) work ten 
or twelve days. So, undet Henry 
6th, if meat was at a farthing and 
half the pound, which I suppose 
was about the truth, a labourer 
earning three-pence a day, or 
eighteen-pence in the week, could 
buy a bushel of wheat, at six shil- 
lings the quarter, and twenty-four 
pounds of meat for his family* A 
labourer at present, earning twelve 
shillings a week, can only buy half 
a bushel of wheat, at eighty 
shillings the quarter, and twelve 
pounds of meat at seven-pence. 
Several acts of parliament regu- 
late the wages that might be paid 
to labourers of different kinds. 

Thus 
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Thus the statute of labourers in 
1350, fixes the wages of reapers 
during harvest at three-pence a 
day without diet, equal to nve shil- 
lings at present ; that of 23 H. 6th, 
c. 12, in 1444, fixes the reapers* 
wages at five-pence, and tnose 
of common workmen in building 
at 3 \d. equal to 6s. 8 d. and 4s. 8 d . ; 
that of 1 1 H. 7th, c. 22, in 1496, 
leaves the wages of labourers in 
harvest as before, but rather in- 
creases those of ordinary work- 
men. The yearly wages of a chief 
hind or shepherd by the act of 
1444 were, 1/. 4s. equivalent to 
about 20 1 . ; those of a common 
servant in husbandry, 18s. 4 d. 
with meat and drink ; they were 
somewhat augmented by tne sta- 
tute of 1496. Yet, although 
these wages are regulated, as a 
maximum, by acts of parliament, 
which may naturally be supposed 
to have had a view rather towards 
diminishing than enhancing the 
current rate, I am not fully con- 
vinced that they were not rather 
beyond it; private accounts at 
least do not always correspond 
with these statutable prices. And 
it is necessary to remember, that 
the uncertainty of employment, 
natural to so imperfect a state of 
husbandry, must have diminished 
the labourers means of subsist- 
ence. Extreme dearth, not more 
owing to adverse seasons than to 
improvident consumption, was 
frequently endured. But after 
every allowance of this kind, I 
should find it difficult to resist 
the conclusion, that however the 
labourer has derived benefit from 
the cheapness of manufactured 
commodities, and from many in- 
ventions of common utility, he is 
much inferior in ability to support 


a family, to- his ancestors three 
or four centuries ago. 1 know 
not why some have supposed, that 
meat was a luxury seldom ob- 
tained by the labourer. Doubt- 
less he could not have procured 
as much as he pleased ; but from 
the greater cheapness of cattle, 
as compared with corn, it seems 
to follow, that a more consider- 
able portion of his ordinary diet 
consisted of animal food than at 

5 resent. It was remarked by sir 
ohn Fortescue, that the English 
lived far more upon an animal 
diet than their rivals the French ; 
and it was natural to ascribe their 
superior strength and courage to 
this cause. I should feel much 
satisfaction in being convinced, 
that no deterioration in the state 
of the labouring classes has really 
taken place; yet it cannot, I 
think, appear extraordinary to 
those who reflect, that the whole 
population of England, in the 
year 1377, did not much exceed 
2,300,000 souls, about one-fifth 
of the results upon the last nu- 
meration, an increase with which 
that of the fruits of the earth can- 
not be supposed to have kept an 
even pace. 


ORIGIN OF THE PINDARIES. 

(By an Officer in the Service of 
the East- India Company .) 

The name of Pindarie may be 
found in Indian history as early 
as the commencement of the last 
century; several bands of these 
freebooters followed the Mah- 
ratta armies in their early wars in 
Hindostan, and they are men- 
tioned by Ferishta as having 
fought against Zoolfecc&r Khan, 
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and the other generals of Au- 
rengzebe. One of their lirst and 
most distinguished leaders was a 
person named Ponapah, who ra- 
vaged the Carnatic and took Vel- 
lore early in the reign of Sahoo- 
jee. This chief is said to have 
been succeeded by Chingody and 
Hool Sewar, who commanded 
fifteen thousand horse at the bat- 
tle of Paniput, and under whom 
the Pindarie system would seem 
to have assumed a more regular 
form. They were divided into 
durrahs, or tribes, commanded 
by sirdars or chiefs; people of 
every country, and of every reli- 
gion, were indiscriminately en- 
rolled in this heterogeneous com- 
munity, and a horse and sword 
were deemed sufficient qualifica- 
tions for admission. A common 
interest kept them united; the 
chiefs acquired wealth and re- 
nown in the Mahratta wars, they 
seized upon lands which they 
were afterwards tacitly permitted 
to retain, and transmitted with 
their estates, the services of their 
adherents to their descendants. 

Heeroo and Burran are subse- 
quently mentioned as leaders of 
the Pindaries ; and in order to 
distinguish the followers of Tuck- 
ojee Holkar from those of Ma- 
dajee Scindiah, they were hence- 
forward denominated the Scin- 
diah Shabee, and the Holkar 
Shahee. Dost Mohummud and 
Ryan Khan, the sons of Heroo 
are still powerful chiefs ; but in 
an association which is daily aug- 
mented by the admittance of 
strangers, it is natural to suppose 
that influence will not be confined 
to hereditary claims, and that 
men of superior genius and enter- 
prise will ultimately rise to the 
Vol. LXI. 


chief command. This is accord- 
ingly found to be the case, and 
See too, who is now the most 
powerful of all the Pindarie lead- 
ers, was a few years ago a person 
of no consideration, ft is only of 
late, that these banditti have be- 
come really formidable, and they 
may now be looked upon as an 
independent power, which if pro- 
perly united, under an able com- 
mander, would prove the most 
dangerous enemy that could arise 
to disturb the peace and prospe- 
rity of India. 

The climate and hardy habits 
of these plunderers render tents 
or baggage an unnecessary in- 
cumbrance; each person carries 
a few days provisions for himself 
and for his horse, and they march 
for weeks together, at the rate of 
thirty and forty miles a day, over 
roads and countries impassable 
for a regular army. Tney ex- 
hibit a striking resemblance to 
the Cossacks, as well in their 
customs as in the activity of their 
movements. Their arms are the 
same, being a lance and a sword, 
which they use with admirable 
dexterity ; their horses, like those 
of the Cossacks, are small, but 
extremely active; and they pil- 
lage, without distinction, friends 
as well as foes. They move m 
bodies seldom exceeding two or 
three thousand men, and hold a 
direct undeviating course until 
they reach their destination, when 
they at once divide into small 
parties, that they may with more 
facility plunder the country, and 
carry off a larger quantity of 
booty; destroying, at the same 
time, what they cannot remove. 
They are frequently guilty of the 
most inhuman barbarities, and 

2 K their 
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their progress is generally marked 
by the smoaking ruins bf villages, 
the shrieks of women, and the 
groans of their mutilated hus- 
bands. At times they wallow in 
abundance, while at others they 
cannot procure the common ne- 
cessaries of life ; and their horses, 
which are trained to undergo the 
same privations as their masters, 
often receive a stimulus of opium 
token impelled to uncommon ex- 
ertion. Night and the middle of 
the day are dedicated to repose ; 
and recent experience has shown 
Us that they may be surprised 
with effect at such hours. Fight- 
ing is not their object, they have 
seldom been known to resist the 
attack even of an inferior enemy ; 
if pursued, they make marches of 
extraordinary length, and if they 
should happen to be overtaken, 
they disperse, and re-assemble at 
an appointed rendezvous; or if 
followed into their country, they 
Immediately retire to their re- 
spective homes. Their wealth 
and their families are scattered 
over that mountainous tract of 
country which borders the Ner- 
budda to the north. They find 
protection either in castles be- 
longing to themselves, or from 
those powers with whom they are 
cither openly or secretly con- 
nected. They can scarcely be 
said to present any point of at- 
tack, and the defeat or destruc- 
tion of any particular chief, would 
only effect the ruin of an indivi- 
dual, without removing the evil 
of a system equally inveterate in 
its nature, and extensive in its 
influence. 

The most powerful of the Pin- * 
darie chiefs are Kurreem Khan, 
Cheetoo (or Seetoo, as he is often 
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called) and Dost Mohuramud; 
There are however, several sub- 
ordinate chiefs, who are the com- 
manders of dhurras, or tribes, 
and acknowledge a tacit obedi- 
ence to one or other of the three 
great leaders before mentioned. 

Kurreem Khan is descended 
from an ancient Mahomedan fa- 
mily ; his early youth was spent 
in the service of Holkar, which 
he subsequently quitted for that 
of Dowlut Row Scindiah; his 
character and enterprising spirit 
soon increased the number of his 
adherents, he enlarged his posses- 
sions, partly by grants from Scin- 
diah, and partly by usuroations 
from the rajah or Berar and nabob 
of Bhopaul, whose dominions he 
alternately invaded and ravaged. 
He possessed himself of several 
fortresses, and, at the termination 
of the Mahratta war, his power 
was such as to excite the fears 
and jealousy of Scindiah, who 
caused him to be treacherously 
seized and confined at Gwalior. 
Here he lingered some years in 
prison; after which, having ob- 
tained his release by the payment 
of a ransom, he resumed his 
former habits, returned amongst 
his companions, and, in a short 
time, became as powerful as he 
had been before. Scindiah, un- 
able to crush him by open force, 
had once more recourse to trea- 
chery, and taking advantage of a 
uarrel between Kurreem and 
eetoo, assisted the latter, who, 
having overthrown Kurreem in a 
pitched battle, compelled him to 
fly for refuge to Ameer Khan, 
who made him over to TooJsa 
Bhye, the widow regent of the 
Holkar family. Kurreem has 
since escaped, or rather been 
liberated, 
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liberated, and is now at the head 
of his dhurrah, which amounts to 
about five thousand horse, and is 
cantoned near Barseim, in Bho- 
pauL It is rumoured that he is 
about to be reconciled to Scin- 
diah ; but after what ha6 passed, 
they can have no confidence in 
each other. 

Cheetoo, who is at present the 
greatest of all the Pindarie chiefs, 
enjoys the confidence and favour 
of Scindiah. He has lately ac- 
quired extensive influence; the 
numbers of his followers daily 
continue to increase, and, by a 
late account, he was said to be at 
the head of twenty thousand 
horse, a small corps of bad in- 
fantry, and a train of twenty ill 
served guns. He possesses the 
forts and districts of Sutwass, 
which run along the northern 
branch of the Nerbudda to the 
south of Oujein, and nearly op- 
posite Hindis, 

Dost Mohummud, the son of 
Heeroo, is entitled from his birth 
to hold the chief place over all 
the Pindarie tribes. This person 
is, however, inferior to Cheetoo, 
and the troops subject to his 
command may amount to between 
ten and twelve thousand horse, a 
small body of infantry, and a few 
guns. A party of the adherents 
of Dost Mohummud, commanded 
by his brother, Wausil Khan, in^- 
vaded our provinces, and there 
is every reason to believe, that 
they were accompanied by some 
of the troops of Scindiah. Their 
camp is at Bagrode, a short dis- 
tance to the north-east of Bilseih, 
a district in Bhopaul. 

The Holkar branch of the Pin- 
daries, is far less formidable than 


that of Scindiah. Their chief 
leader is a person named Kawder 
Buksh; those of inferior note 
Tookoo and Sahib Khan; and 
their united strength may be 
computed at nearly five thousand 
horse. They are generally can- 
toned in the vicinity of Kunool 
and Sohundra. 

The Pindaries may probably 
amount altogether to between 
thirty and forty thousand horse; 
but in a community so subject to 
constant fluctuations, it is impos- 
sible to farm any accurate idea 
of their number, which must vary 
from day to day according to the 
caprice of individuals, and the 
condition of the adjoining coun- 
tries. Throughout the greater 
part of the territories of the na- 
tive powers in central India, the 
husbandman is seldom permitted 
to reap the fruits of his labours ? 
his fields are laid waste, his cot- 
tage reduced to ashes, and he 
has no alternative, but that of 
joining the standard of some law- 
less chief. Thus the numbers of 
the Pindaries may be said to in r 
crease in the same ratio, as the 
means of subsistence diminish; 
hunger goads them on to the 
work of destruction, and they re- 
joice in anticipation of the spoils 
of wealthy countries. Were they 
permitted to continue their mer r 
ciless depredations without mo- 
lestation, the peninsula of India 
would in lime become a desert, 
and the few inhabitants that sur- 
vived the general wreck, a band 
of savage and licentious robbers. 
The pastoral tribes of Arabia and 
Turkey, although sufficiently 
prone to pillage, where an occa- 
sion may offer, are not impelled 
2 k 2 by 
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by such motives of imperious ne- under Fort St. George. Passing 
cessity, as the predatory horse of with the rapidity of lightning 
Hindostan; their slender numbers through the country of die Ni- 
cover extensive countries, and zam, they suddenly broke in 
when their flocks have exhausted upon the defenceless district of 
the pasture of one plain, they uuntoor, and in an instant spread 
move with their families into ano- themselves over the face of the 
ther. The Pindaries are, on the country, every where committing 
contrary, confined to a tract of the most shocking and wanton 
waste land which has become the atrocities. In 1816 they returned 
general rendezvous of every va- with redoubled numbers, and ex- 

§ abond and outlaw, and ' whence tending themselves from the coast 
ley issue in desperate bands, in of the Conkan to that of Orissa, 
search of the necessaries of life, threw the whole southern part of 
Some analogy may at first ap- the peninsula into a state of alarm, 
pear to exist between their They again passed without diffi- 
usages and those of the early culty and without opposition, 
Mahrattas under Sevajee, but on through the dominions of our 
reflection we shall discover an es- allies the Peishwah and the Ni- 
sential difference in many impor- zam ; carried fire and sword al- 
tant points. The adherents or Se- most from one end to the other 
vajee were warmed by a strong of the district of Gan jam, and re- 
patriotic feeling, they were all of turned home, laden with the spoil, 
the same religion and country, and stained with the blood of our 
and were in fact the long op- subjects. In this last expedition, 
pressed inhabitants of an ancient however, several parties of them 
kingdom, recovering their rights were overtaken, and we have the 
by the expulsion of a depraved satisfaction to know that they 
and declining government of were unable to contend against 
strangers. The Pindaries are a the Company’s troops. The suc- 
mere collection of vagrants from cess of the troops under ma- 
various countries and of different jors Lushington, Macdoual, and 
castes and religion, brought to- Smith, and of the small detach- 
gether from an inability of other- ment of sepoys, under the brave 
wise procuring the means of sub- lieutenant Borthwick, in the 
•istence, divided amongst them- southern part of India, and the 
selves, and ready at all times to equally brilliant exploits of se- 
desert their leaders, and enter vend officers of the Bengal army, 
the service of any prince or state must have a salutary influence id 
who may support them. checking the boldness of the Pin- 

The dominions of our allies daries, give confidence to our 
have ever since the year 1811, own troops, and convince the 
been subject to their incursions, native powers that we still pre- 
In 1814 they entered the province serve unsullied, our accustomed 
of Bahar, and threatened Bengal; superiority in arms, 
and iq the two following years 
invaded the British territories — 

CONDUCT 
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CONDUCT OF THE IMPERIAL GO- 
VERNMENT AT VENICE. 

( From Rose* s Letters from the 
North of Italy.) 

We are told that on Louis 14th 
expressing, when a child, his ad- 
miration at the despotic power 
possessed by the Turkish sultans, 
one of his courtiers had the ho- 
nesty to draw his attention to the 
number of those who had perished 
by the bowstring. But it is a 
vulgar view of the subject to ima- 
gine that absolute prfhces are 
subjected to no heavier penalty. 
A miserable end is bad, but a 
miserable life is yet worse. I 
call his a miserable life, who is 
deprived of the exercise of free- 
will, while he is seated beneath 
the shadow of power. Amongst 
the strange contradictions which 
are to be found in despotic go- 
vernments, the theory and prac- 
tice of which are generally at 
variance, this is, I believe, one 
of the most ordinary. I do not, 
however, mean to say that there 
have not existed in different ages 
and different countries absolute 
monarchs -of extraordinary mind 
and talents, who have been able 
to guide or stem opinion, and 
who have really reigned; but I 
speak of what I believe to be the 
case in a great majority of in- 
stances. This is easily accounted 
for, since despotism cannot rest 
upon its own base. Despotic 
monarchs, therefore, seek as nar- 
row a one for it as possible, and 
plant it ( where they do not find 
this done to their hand ) upon the 
prejudices of the people. Hence 
«n such states there is a constant 


reciprocation of slavery, through 
every link of the chain which 
binds empire together. As a 
proof ; who are more enslaved to 
established usages than the em- 
perors of China and Morocco? 
The emperor of China may in- 
deed cane his mandarins, and the 
emperor of Morocco may behead 
his people at pleasure ; but should 
either attempt any liberal or use- 
ful reform, he would be instantly 
hurled from his throne. We may 
say that all monarchy is built upon 
opinion. Constitutional kings in 
mixed monarchies, which are ra- 
tionally constituted, generally 
speaking have to defer to the 
enlightened part of the public. 
Absolute monarchs are more 
usually the tools of the ignorant 
and hypocritical . To a European 
instance ; the emperor of Austria 
is sometimes stigmatized in Italy 
as a wayward tyrant, at once 
foolish and faithless, professing 
great religion and morality, ana 
violating, in practice, every pre- 
cept of God and man. The fol- 
lowing notice may serve to show 
how far these accusations are 
founded in truth, and how far he 
is a willing instrument in perpe- 
trating the mischief which is at- 
tributed to him. The whole of 
Italy rung with the gracious pro- 
fessions which he made to his 
new subjects on visiting his Ita- 
lian states ; of his promise to abo- 
lish provincial custom-houses, to 
diminish the burthens under 
which his subjects were groaning, 
&c. &c. &c. Princes, however, 
too often find a dispensation from 
these sort of promises in the ne- 
cessities of the state, and the cir- 
cumstances of the times. We 

will 
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will therefore pass by these and 
their non-performance, and look 
to others of a different descrip- 
tion, for the violation of which it 
would be difficult to find other 
excuse than that which serves as 
a text to my letter. 

When the emperor visited Ve- 
nice in 1815, he inspected in per- 
son all the public institutions, 
churches, hospitals, and prisons. 
On visiting the prison of the Riva 
degli Schiavom, the keeper in- 
formed him of whatever was in- 
teresting in the history of those 
confined in it, or the immediate 
cause of their imprisonment. 
Amongst others he pointed out 
two boys, the eldest of whom 
was not above fifteen years old, 
and who, by the French laws, 
which remained in force, had 
been sentenced to five years im- 
prisonment for stealing some 
Fruit, observing that two years 
of that period had already 
elapsed ; and he ventured to sug- 
gest, in a case where the punish- 
ment was so evidently dispro- 
portioned to the offence, his im- 
perial majesty would find a happy 
occasion for exercising his mercy. 
He made the reply, which he 
vouchsafed to every petition 
which was presented him, of sard 
fatto ; but never redeemed his 
promise, either in this or in the 
mnumerable other occasions, 
where he had pledged it, and 
always in the same form of words. 
During his six weeks stay at Ve- 
nice, he was positively besieged 
by suppliants, and one of those 
about nim has reported, that the 
number of their petitions amount- 
ed to 40,000; all which were 
received with the invariable an- 


swer of sard fatto % yet I have 
been assured, that no instance* 
is known of a single promise 
having been fulfilled. 'This state- 
ment, though made by one whose 
evidence would appear unexcep- 
tionable, must, I think, when 
tried by arithmetic, be considered 
as exaggerated ; for you will ob- 
serve that, allowing this imperial 
assurance-machine to have been 
at work for only twelve hours out 
of the four-and* twenty, it would 
have delivered about a lie a se- 
cond, a power that appears al- 
most in<*edible. But allowing 
this statement to be overcharged, 
it is universally agreed that nu- 
merous petitions were graciously 
received, and compliance pro- 
mised, but in no one known in- 
stance performed. 

Are we to attribute this con- 
duct to forgetfulness — to indif- 
ference ? I have, without affecta* 
tion, too good an opinion of the 
emperor’s intentions, to accuse 
him of what may be considered 
as crimes in a sovereign. All is 
to be attributed to his not being 
a free agent ; but if a doubt could 
remain on this subject, the fol- 
lowing anecdote will, I think, re- 
move it : 

An officer who had, by his ser- 
vices, arrived at the rank of cap- 
tain in the French navy, but who 
had only been able to obtain a 
lieutenant’s commission in the 
Austrian service, on the Impe- 
rialists taking possession of Ve- 
nice, petitioned the emperor to 
be re-instated in his original rank. 
His prayer was backed by the 
commandant of the Austrian 
marine, who confirmed the state- 
ment of his claims, and strongly 
recom- 
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recommended him as a merito- 
rious officer. The emperor said 
that he considered his case as a 
very hard one, and would hiiqself 
transmit it to the aulic chamber, 
to whom he would enjoin his re- 
storation to the rank he had for- 
merly filled. The officer relied 
upon the word of his sovereign, 
but, after some weeks, the com- 
mandant of the marine received a 
letter from the Aulic Council, 
returning the petition in question, 
and stating that the petitioner 
was at liberty to quit the imperial 
service, if he did not think proper 
to hold such a commission as they 
had been pleased to assign him ; 
that they were astonished at the 
general’s presuming to support 
such a document, knowing, as he 
must have done, their sentiments 
from the existence of the com- 
mission itself. They recom- 
mended to him, moreover, not 
to be guilty of a similar act of 
indiscretion in future ; as, in such 
case, they could not consider him 
as longer worthy of the high 
situation entrusted to his charge. 

But this man, some will say, 
was a former servant of France, 
and ^as, as such, entitled to no 
better measure than that which 
he received. I have a case in 
point for such as feel or reason in 
this manner. A Venetian gentle- 
man, governor of the fortress of 
the Lido, in pursuance of orders, 
fired upon, and repulsed a French 
brig, which was attempting to 
enter the port, a few days before 
the revolutionisement of Venice. 
Buonaparte insisted on his punish- 
ment, and he was moreover ex- 
cluded from all future command 
during the new .system of things. 


This man, reduced to poverty, 
sought grace at the feet of the 
emperor, who assured him of his 
protection and assistance. He 
died neglected and in misery, and 
one of his sons is now employed 
in piecing, the tesselated pave- 
ment in the church of St. Mark ! 

It will not be out of its place 
to remark here, that France, 
though an aggressor in the be- 
ginning, was perhaps, in the last 
instance, justified in her hostilities 
to Venice, which that power had 
provoked by a diversion favour- 
able to Austria. 

The treatment of this man, in- 
dependently of the object in con- 
firmation of which I have told the 
story, may serve to show the 
treatment which his Imperial ma- 
jesty’s Italian subjects are de- 
stined to receive, whatever be 
their claims. But I might say, 
that every day offers fresh proofs 
of the hopelessness of these, al- 
most every office being now filled 
with Germans, from the clerk 
and corporal to the judge and 
general, all unacquainted with the 
language, and unexperienced in 
the habits, of the country. 

This must be considered as a 
perverse system of policy in any 
country, but it is most peculiarly 
mischievous to the interests of 
its authors in this. The Venetian 
revolution cast adrift an immense 
number of persons, who lived 
upon the employments of the 
state. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the beggarly govern- 
ment of Austria should make an 
adequate provision for them, but 
it might at least have given em- 
ployment to hundreds, were it 
only in the subaltern departments 
♦ dt 
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of its innumerable petty establish- 
ments. But a more dangerous 
source of discontent has been 
opened in all the Austro-Italian 
provinces by this illiberal system 
of exclusion. There is a host of 
needy military adventurers, late 
in the service of the kingdom of 
Italy who are now either pining 
in the inferior ranks of the im- 
perial army, or being too proud 
to descend in the scale of service, 
are actually without the means 
of obtaining their daily bread. 
These men are, of course, all ripe 
for revolution, and ready for any 
chance or change that may pre- 
sent itself. But if the fate of 
those who have been turned adrift 
is pitiable, that of many who 
have remained in the vessel is 
hardly to be envied, these being 
ut on short allowance, and 
aving scarcely wherewithal to 
support a miserable existence. 
In the time of the French a 
subaltern in the Venetian marine 
had three franks a day : he has 
now one and a half. 

The Venetians received this 
paternal treatment at the hands 
of his Imperial majesty imme- 
diately on returning under his 
dominion, and indeed have no 
legal right “ to think themselves 
ill-used but the Milanese have 
this melancholy resource. Till 
lately they enjoyed certain privi- 
leges, which they imagined they 
had ensured by a capitulation, 
undeT which they subjected them- 
selves to their invaders. 1 am 
now, however, told that, by the 
new organisation lately sent to 
Milan from Vienna, there are only 
two Italians left in the higher de- 
partments of that government. 


The Milanese have hitherto 
confined their revenge to teach- 
ing their magpies and jackdaws 
to rail upon their ostensible ty- 
rant. But will their rage always 
find so innocent a vent? God 
grant it may ! for I see nothing 
that this miserable country could 
hope from a revolution. 

If the Milanese, however, have 
not reaped the benefits they ex- 
pected from their capitulation, 
they have gained something by 
showing their teeth ; for the 
minor impositions of Milan are at 
least somewhat milder than at 
Venice, and, as a simple proof 
of this, I should state that a letter 
from Venice to Milan pays much 
less than one from Mdan to Ve- 
nice, though the road runs nearly 
on a flat, and no reason can be 
assigned for the difference. 

How much more rational was 
die system pursued by the French, 
who, opening the road to all Ita- 
lians, peculiarly encouraged na- 
tional talents and worth ! I do not 
believe I exaggerate when I say 
that, excepting the line of coun- 
try annexed to France, there was 
not a Frenchman employed, even 
as a sub-prefect, in Italy. The 
only one who held any civil offi- 
cial situation in this city was the 
director of the post. In military 
matters it was indeed otherwise ; 
for the commandants in all towns 
were, I believe, French ; but that 
Buonaparte should deviate in this 
particular from his general sys- 
tem, and not choose to part with 
the staff of power, can hardly be 
objected to him. In ray general 
horror of his system ( of which I 
have by no means divested ray- 
self), I could not, at first, under- 
stand 
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stand why he was here preferred 
to his successor ; but I can say, 
with truth, that on coming to 
Italy the scales fell from my eyes, 
and I instantly discerned and ac- 
knowledged the justice of the 
preference shown to his admi- 
nistration by the Italians over 
that of a race which seems rather 
Chinese than European. 

At least 1 am not single in 
these sentiments ; for I never 
yet met with an Englishman, 
who knew enough of the lan- 
guage of Italy to inform himself 
of what was passing about him,— 
I never knew one employed or 
unemployed, 

— — — “ whether whig or tory, 
Whether he went to meeting or to 
church.” 

Wktitlecraft. 

who did not feel what I feel, and 
generally in a much keener de- 
gree than myself. 

All the misery which I have 
thus described as heaped upon 
Italy is, I repeat, in my firm be- 
lief, inflicted by an unwilling in- 
strument. The emperor of Aus- 
tria has the reputation of an ami- 
able private character, and the 
princes of his house have shown 
talent as well as good intentions, 
whenever they have been un- 
fettered from the gyves of the 
Aulic Council. 


Fiscal System of Austria in Italy , 

Sfc. 

I shall attempt in my present 
letter to give you some idea of 
Austria’s fiscal administration of 
these provinces, from which you 
will judge whether Lombardy 


has, in this respect, reason to be 
content with her change of mas- 
ters. It is but just to state, that 
the system is not to be exclusively 
attributed to the head of the 
sour-crout nations, and that Aus- 
tria is not to be considered as 
more weak or tyrannical than her 
neighbours ; who are all, like the 
emperor, excellent persons in 
private life, and all scourges of 
the countries subject to their 
sway. 

But as it would be a useless 
task to trace this scheme of op- 
pression, through all its varia- 
tions, I shall give vou that of the 
government of the state from 
which I write, which is, however, 
as I have hinted, a little more 
severe than the other great divi- 
sion of Lombardy, known under 
the name of the Milanese. 

I have already mentioned, inci- 
dentally to other matters, the 
taxes upon flesh, fowl, fish, flour, 
&c. ; but to give a more compre- 
hensive idea of these, I shall state 
that every eatable and drinkable 
is not only taxed, Ac. but seized 
and cessed under whatever vari- 
ous form it may present itself. 
Thus grain, flour, and bread, pay 
each a separate impost. It is the 
same witn bull and beef, &c.; 
and mark, that not an article is 
brought to the place I date from, 
no not even a cabbage, but what 
pays its miserable traction of a 
farthing. Such revenue, it is 
-obvious, can only be collected at 
an expense, which must run away 
with the profit. But these petty 
taxes, which are almost un- 
productive to the government, 
though grievous in the extreme 
to the subject, are, to speak fami- 
liarly, 
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liarly, mere flea-bites in compa- 
rison to the other vampire pulls 
of the Austrian eagle. 

I pass to these more cruel 
evacuations. The most serious 
of them, known by the name of 
la predial* t which prevails over 
Italy, is levied as well on land as 
on ail descriptions of actual and 
tangible property* These pay 25 
per cent upon tneir annual pro- 
duce, that produce being calcu- 
lated by public appraisers, and 
estimated according to the valua- 
tion made by them, under the 
French administration. This tax 
is collected in four even and 
quarterly payments. There are, 
in addition to this, what are called 
extra taxes ( sopra-imposte ) which 
proprietors pay, and which are 
known by the various denomina- 
tions of straddle , communale 9 re - 
impost a, The taxes of this 
latter description have amounted, 
during the three years of Austrian 
government, to about 12 per cent 
a year. The whole amount, there- 
fore, of these greater taxes would 
be S7 per cent — always speaking 
of annual produce. 

It is but justice to declare that 
this appears to me to have been 
heavier in the time of the French ; 
since, according to the best offi- 
cial information I can obtain, the 
aggregate produce of their main 
taxes amounted from 42 to 44 
per cent. 

The question, however, whe- 
ther Italy was more severely tax- 
ed under the French or Austrians, 
is not to be determined by this 
comparison, because the system 
of frontier custom-houses, such 
as at present are established at 
the interval of every few miles, 


as between Padua and Venice, 
Vicenza and Padua, though all 
situated within the same state — 
this monstrous piece of folly, I 
say, did not exist under the 
French, who were cruel task- 
masters, but not ignorant of their 
own interest, if careless of that of 
the people whom they had united 
to them. We must, therefore, in 
addition to the 37 per cent levied 
by the Austrians, throw in the 
innumerable petty duties levied 
upon different articles in transitu . 

It ought, however, to be stated 
that the next most foolish and 
iniquitous tax still existing, was 
even of old Venetian origin, and 
was preserved by the French, I 
mean that which bears upon all 
beasts in life, lump, or leavings, 
from the wholesale bull which 
enters the city with horns fixed 
and tail flying, down to the lowest 
garbage which is extracted from 
him when he has laid down his 
life in the slaughter-house. 

But questions of taxation are 
not only to be tried by numbers ; 
and the last species of impost 
which I have described is a strik- 
ing illustration of this truth. 
Taxes are, as any child knows, 
more or less mischievous, not 
only in proportion to their ex- 
tent, but with reference to their 
nature and their application. 
Brought to this last test, I should 

f ive a decided preference to 
rench economy. Under this, I 
see the completion of magnificent 
public works, and the foundation 
of establishments for the encou- 
ragement of art, of fine public 
roads, and a secure police. On 
the other side, I see all the sources 
of wealth cut off from the cpuntiy 
where 
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where they spring and which they 
watered, to be diverted into a 
desert which its inhabitants hare 
not the skill or the activity to 
fertilize. Thus a striking in- 
stance of the mode in which the 
ancient provinces of Austria are 
favoured at the expense of her 
new acquisitions is afforded by 
her mode of supplying the wants 
of her armies. These are sup- 
plied with all necessaries, where 
the thing is practicable, out of 
her hereditary transalpine domi- 
nions, thougn necessarily at a 
much greater expense ; a curious 
contrast to the conduct of France, 
who fed and clothed her Gallo- 
I tali an armies entirely with the 
products of the peninsula. 

But to leave all question of the 
distribution or application of 
taxes, and to return to that of 
the amount, under the French 
and Austrian regimen in Italy ; I 
mean taxes of every kind, whe- 
ther on land, on articles of con- 
sumption, or duties, Ac. Ac. Ac. 
I am assured by another autho- 
rity ( my own opinion leans a dif- 
ferent way), that these are so 
much more oppressive at present, 
that where French Italy paid 
thirty millions of francs, Austrian 
Italy now pays forty. And you 
will recollect that the Lombard 
and Venetian states are at least a 
third less than was the kingdom 
of Italy. If this fact, which I 
have heard confidently averred, 
be true, the excess of present 
taxation must arise out of pro- 
vincial imports and exports : for 
I cannot be deceived in the state- 
ment which I have given you re- 
specting the prediaUy Ac. 

Whether tne French system of 
raising a revenue in Italy was 


more or less nefarious than that 
of the Austrians, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the mode of 
collecting it, as well as the for- 
mation of the main system of 
taxation, originated with the 
former. It is scarcely possible 
to conceive any ‘thing more mon- 
strous than this mode of cpllec- 
tion, which, adopted by the Aus- 
trians, remains unmodified and 
unmitigated to the present hour. 

I have already stated that the 
payment of the prediale , Ac. is to 
be made quarterly ; the failure of 
this payment at quarter-day is 
visited by the mulct of an addi- 
tional five per cent if the payment 
be not maae good within the four- 
and-twenty hours of the day of 
receipt. This penalty “ drinks 
deep but that which awaits fur- 
ther default, to pursue mv quo- 
tation, “ drinks cup and all.*’ For 
if the tax, together with its pe- 
nalties, is not paid at the conclu- 
sion of the term of fifteen days 
(for so much more law is afforded 
the debtor), the receiver threatens 
what is called un* oppignorazione , 
in plain English, a distress , and 
this he may levy upon house, 
lands, or moveables, as he shall 
think fit. If, notwithstanding this 
intimation, the tax and penalties 
are not paid, the distress is ac- 
tually levied ; and this being done, 
in addition to the tax itself and 
its penalties, the expenses of the 
distress are also to be defrayed 
by the defaulter. If he does not 
voluntarily defray all these ac- 
cumulated charges, a neto dis- 
tress is levied upon other lands, 
•other houses, and other move- 
ables. Thus, you see, there is 
an eternal repetition of the Gal- 
lico-Italian scene of Moliere, 

“che 
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“ che fare f—seignare, purgare 9 e 
clysterizare f 9 But the matter is 
not mended, and the old question 
is renewed of che fare ? — re- 
seignare , re-purgare , et re -clyste- 
rizare. 

The distress is now levied ac- 
cording to the mode of the coun- 
try, that is, the property of the 
defaulter is put under sequestra- 
tion, but this peine forte et dure 
does not extort payment. The 
next step of the receiver, under 
such circumstances, is to send 
him a “ diffida 99 After this omi- 
nous intimation, he proceeds to 
sell his distrained property hy 
auction, but if the sale of it jnore 
than covers the debt, is supposed 
to return him the overplus. There 
is still moreover a last hope held 
out to* him ; though his property 
is sold, he has two months good 
allowed him to recover it, by the 
payment of the same price at 
which it was purchased. This is, 
however, to be considered as 
scarcely more than a nominal 
grace, since the expenses and 
difficulties attending this trans- 
action are such as to render it 
usually much more advisable to 
acquiesce in the loss. I should 
observe that no legal claim what- 
ever stands in the way of the 
harpy claws of the imperial eagle. 
To give you, however, some 
more precise notion of the habits 
of this obscene bird, take the 
following anecdote, respecting 
which I shall observe, that the 
circumstances came under my 
own immediate observation : 

A Venetian gentleman, some 
time absent from Venice, toge- 
ther with other property in 
houses, was owner of a maga- 
zine, which a tenant held by a 


livello , or life-lease. This mm 
having been long in arrears of 
rent, the gentleman began to lose 
patience, and was recurring to 
rigorous proceedings, when he 
was informed, by the supposed 
tenant, that he was no longer 
possessor of the magazine, the 
government having seized upon 
it for the non-payment of the 
prediale ! Every day offers similar 
instances of ruthless rapine. 

While such are the burthens 
and visitations which vex and 
break down the landed proprietor, 
the monied proprietor, whether 
he put his gold out to interest, 
or whether he brood over his 
bags, withholding his wealth from 
healthful circulation, — the mo- 
nied proprietor is untouched 
either by direct or indirect taxa- 
tion. 

But, considering the general 
system of government, there is 
another point in which the con- 
duct of the French will appear in 
a very Superior light, if contrasted 
with that of the Austrians ; I 
mean that of legislation. Under 
the French, Italy enjoyed all the 
incalculable advantages of a code, 
which allowed the cross-exami- 
nation of witnesses, and gave 
publicity to all the proceedings 
of justice. This was indeed so 
under the ancient government of 
Venice ; but a criminal code was 
given her by France infinitely 
superior to what she possessed in 
the time of her republic. But the 
system of open pleadings and ex- 
aminations has given way to one 
which has abolished the oral exa- 
mination of witnesses, and to 
these principles, perhaps yet 
more precious in Italy than else- 
where, has been substituted that 

of 
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of written depositions and secret 
applications to the judges. 

When I imagined 1 had done 
with my fiscal notices and was 
sliding into other things, a new 
tax was notified on land, which is 
supposed to have been imposed 
in order to make up for the defi- 
ciency which will naturally follow 
in the custom-house revenue, in 
consequence of the late prohi- 
bitive decrees. It is, however, 
impossible to enumerate all these 
changes as they arise ; this would 
be to attempt to give the weight 
and measure of a body which is 
continually growing. 

You wifi exclaim, How do the 
proprietors exist under these ac- 
cumulated burthens? To this I 
answer, that an immense number 
of them are ruined, and those 
who yet keep together a part of 
their inheritance, remain without 
heart or hope. Were the dues 
of the church in like proportion, 
they must be absolutely crushed, 
but these are fortunately light in 
Italy. To begin, with Venice, 
they are very inconsiderable ; but 
perhaps some account of the cle- 
rical economy of this place may 
be acceptable. 

Venice is now divided into 
thirty parishes. The rectors of 
them have their estates as the 
Patriarch has; the minimum of 
their respective income being 
fixed at seven hundred franks, or 
about thirty pounds sterling ; but 
it is to be understood that more 
than half of them enjoy a revenue 
of at least double the amount. 
The minimum of the salary of the 
vicars and coadjutors of these, as 
they are called (and there are 
many such in each parish ) , is fixed 
as I understand it, at four hundred 


francs. In general, this last body 
depend on the auxiliary masses 
which they celebrate, each of 
which is paid by the person who 
caused it to be said, at the rate 
of about fifteen-pence of our 
money. 

The income of bishops, to re- 
ascend in the scale, in like man- 
ner, depends, on fixed property 
or funds, but, if it falls beneath a 
given sum, is, as well as the pre- 
ceding deficits, to be made good 
out of the cassa di beni demaniali y 
as is also that of the country 
rectors, whose minimum is about 
thirty pounds a year, arising, as I 
before stated, out of tithes : but 
these have often other sources of 
revenue, in the lands or funds. 
The tythes collected, I mean in 
the Venetian state, except in 
some few cases, such as I shall 
specify in a more general view of 
this subject, often do not exceed 
the fortieth instead of the tenth 
allotment of produce as with us. 
In consequence, the livings of the 
clergy are moderate in the Stato 
Veneto : From what I can learn 
there are not above fifty consi- 
derable ones. These, however, 
are rich, there being perhaps as 
many which amount to three hun- 
dred pounds a year, a large sum 
here, more particularly m the 
country ; for we must allow that 
men are not only rich or poor in 
proportion to what they have and 
what that will buy, but also in 
proportion to what they want. 
Now in Italy, not only neces- 
saries are cheaper, but (more par- 
ticularly out of great cities) fewer 
things are necessary; so that I 
should almost rate this sum spent 
in a parsonage in Italy as much 
more than equivalent to a thousand 
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pounds a year spent in a rectory 
in England, where, from greater 
commerce, the modes of artificial 
life are more generally multiplied 
and diffused. 

I should not conclude my ac- 
count of the Venetian clergv, 
without giving some little insight 
into its character, but that this is 
now melted into that of the Ita- 
lian clergy, monastical or regular, 
and is of course no longer ani- 
mated by the spirit which distin- 
guished it in the days of Fra 9 
Paolo . 

The Patriarch, however, retains 
his authority, as a sort of puny 
pope, and grants divorces as in 
the time of the Venetian republic. 


GISTER, 1819. 

You will recollect you and I hav- 
ing once discussed the principle 
of these divorces, which appears 
such a manifest infringement of 
the maxims of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church. What we imagin- 
ed, I find confirmed upon inquiry: 
these do not, in any degree, com- 
romise the doctrine of marriage 
eing a sacrament, and therefore 
indissoluble ; since the union, 
however sanctioned, has always 
been held to be conditional as to 
certain points ; and these divorces 
were and are granted on the alle- 
gation of circumstances which 
would have rendered a marriage 
voida6 initio , according to the long 
established maxims of Rome* 


MANNERS, 
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MANNERS, CUSTOMS, 

AND 

LOCAL DESCRIPTIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF ABANO. 

( From Rose’s Letters.) 

Abano, August, 1817. 
I am at last established— 

Fra 1’ Adige e laBrenta a’ pie de’ colli, 
Ch* al Trojano Antenor piacquer tan to. 
Con le sulfuree vene, e rivi molli, 

Co’ lieti solchi, e prati ameni a canto, 
Che con V alta Ida volentier mutolli. 
Col sospirato Ascanio e caro Zanto-*- 

or, to speak plain prose, am ar- 
rived at Abano. 

This village is about three 
miles from the Euganean Hills ; 
and the houses, occupied bv those 
who resort to the place, for the 
benefit of its muds and waters, 
are yet nearer, all situated in an 
extensive plain : from this rises a 
sort of natural tumulus of a figure 
nearly circular, of about fifteen 
feet high, and, I shoulj think, 
above one hundred in circum- 
ference. It appears to be of the 
same sort of composition as the 
neighbouring hills, perhaps the 
wreck of one, consisting of cal- 
careous stone, tujbf and other 
materials, indicative of a volca- 
nic origin. 


From this mount burst two or 
three copious streams of hot 
water, which are capable of boil- 
ing an egg hard, at their source. 
A part of these serves to fill the 
baths, and pits for heating the 
muds ; a part loses itself in cuts 
and wet ditches, amidst the mea* 
dows, and a part turns the wheel 
of a mill, which whirls amidst 
volumes of smoke. 

The meadows, which are of a 
surprising richness, extend about 
two miles without interruption, 
when they are broken by an insu- 
lated hill, entirely covered with 
trees, brushwood, and vines s 
from the foot of this issue smoking 
streams, and a little farther is ano- 
ther single hill, from whose roots 
issue hot mineral waters. The 
structure of the hills, and the cha- 
racter and position of their strata, 
show evidently that they were 
once links m the Euganean 
chain. 

There are other springs of the 
same nature, and naving all of 
them more or less of medicinal 
virtue ; which procured this place 
the ancient name of Aponon, ap- 
parently 
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parently derived (as has been 
conjectured) from a privative and 
crow, pain. 

I can describe little more than 
what I see : but for a more 
scientific description of the place 
you may refer to the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, where there 
is a paper on this tract of coun- 
try, by Mr. Strange, formerly 
English resident at Venice. 

All spots of a similar descrip- 
tion are supposed to have been 
honoured by the visits or resi- 
dence of demi-gods. This was 
the case with Abano, though one 
should have thought a second- 
chop Trojan would have been 
sufficient for so insignificant a 
place, for it has to boast of the 
presence of Hercules himself, 
who was supposed to have 
ploughed two long furrows, visi- 
ble in a marble rock ; I suppose 
for the distribution of the 
springs. 

Pneterea grandes effoasi marmore sulci 

Saucia losginquo limite saxa secant : 
Herculei (sic lama refert) monstratur 
aratri 

Semite, vel casus vomeris egit opus. 

Claud, de Apono. 

It is to be remarked, that the 
same fable was related of Her- 
cules by the Leontines in Sicily, 
where there were also springs of 
the same description, and that 
sulphureous waters were, I be- 
lieve, generally (for what reason 
I know not) dedicated to this 
demi-god. 

The place was moreover once 
hallowed by oracles, probably in- 
spired by the mephitic vapour 
which issued from nssures in the 
mountains, and many local deities 
were worshipped here, who were 
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supposed to preside over these 
salutary springs. The fame of 
these indeed appears to have 
been widely diffused, and it 
should seem that this tract in 
the later ages of the empire 
once ranked with Baja itself. 
Many passages might be adduced 
from classical authors to this 
effect, and the magnificent re- 
mains of baths amd building con- 
firm the fact of their having been 
of ancient celebrity. 

But not only have these work* 
of men sunk in ruin, those of na- 
ture herself have felt the hand of 
time, and little resemblance can 
be found in the landscape before 
me to that which is presented us 
by Claudian, who visited these 
baths in the time of the emperor 
Honorius. Some traditions more- 
over are preserved of sudden 
changes operated here by the 
action of volcanic fire, and I was 
myself a witness to one of the 
wonders which nature is proba^ 
bly continually playing on, hav- 
ing seen the mam branch of the 
streams which break from the 
turn ulus before mentioned, change 
its channel, and suddenly work 
itself a different vent. 

It is not however upon its ffeo- 
logical wonders that the modem 
notoriety of Abano principally 
rests. It is celebrated for its 
muds, which are taken out of 
its hot basins, and applied either 
generally or partially, as the 
case of the patient may demand. 
These are thrown by, after having 
been used, and, at the conclusion 
of the season, returned to the 
hot fountains, where they are left 
till the ensuing spring, that they 
may impregnate themselves anew 
with the mineral virtues which 

these 
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these are supposed to contain. 
The most obvious of these, to an 
ignorant man, are salt and sul- 
phur. The muds are, on being 
taken out, intensely hot, and must 
be kneaded and stirred some time 
before they can be borne. When 
applied, an operation which very 
much resembles the taking a 
stucco cast, they retain their 
heat without much sensible dimi- 
nution for three-quarters of an 
hour, having the effect of a slight 
rubefocient on the affected part, 
and producing a profuse perspi- 
ration from the whole body; a 
disposition which continues more 
particularly in the part to which 
they have been applied, when un- 
checked by cold. Hence heat is 
considered as so essentially se- 
conding their operations, that this 
watering-place, or rather mud- 
ding-place, is usually nearly de- 
sefted by the end of August; 
though there are some who con- 
tinue to wallow on through the 
whole of September. 

The baths, though sometimes 
considered as a remedy in them- 
selves, are most generally held 
to be mere auxiliaries to the 
muds, and usually but serve as a 
prologue and interlude to the 
dirty performance which forms 
the subject of the preceding pa- 
ragraph, they being supposed to 
open the pores and dispose the 
skin to greater susceptibility. 

There is no doubt great fanati- 
cism in this part of Italy respect- 
ing the virtues of these muds, 
which are here considered as ap- 
plicable to many cases in which 
it would be ridiculous to suppose 
they could be efficacious. On 
the other hand, there seems to be 
as much perverse incredulity 
Vol. LXI. 


amongst medical men on the 
other side of the Alps, always 
exoepting our own, who, without 
rejecting the possibility of the 
thing, seem (at least those I have 
known) very discreetly to suspend 
their belief. 

1 can for myself see nothing 
improbable in the effects which 
the muds are supposed in many 
cases to produce ; but to pursue 
a safer mode of reasoning, I have 
seen myself cases which might 
alone fairly establish the reputa- 
tion of Abano. It is true, how- 
ever, that the muds act very un- 
certainly, but this is probably the 
case with every medicament : and 
1 suppose, with the exception of 
bark and mercury, it may be said 
that there is no such thing as a 
specific. To show, however, that 
there is no ground for despair 
even in apparently desperate 
cases, and where the first effects 
of the remedy seem to promise 
least, I shall mention erne of late 
occurrence, of which I was not 
indeed an eye-witness, but which 
still forms the subject of conver- 
sation amongst the frequenters of 
the baths ; a great proportion of 
whom were witnesses to the fact. 

A gentleman of Feltre, of about 
two or three and forty, was 
brought here last year, labouring 
under the effects of a recent pa- 
ralytic stroke, and contrary to 
the advice of his physicians, who 
considered him too mqch reduced 
to be able to support the severe 
discipline of the place. His first 
attempt confirmed their opinions, 
and he was obliged, through mere 
debility, to suspend bis opera- 
tions ; but he was of that class 
of invalids who determine to get 
well and in their own way. 

2 L Having 
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Having therefore reposed till he after fifteen or sixteen applies- 
had recovered breath, he returned tions lose their effect as a rube- 
to the charge, and took the muds Jadent upon the skin, 
and baths for a considerable time, But you will say, is there no 
without injury indeed at first, but one on the spot who has studied 
without any sensible benefit. At their qualities, and who is capa- 
length, when all considered his ble of directing their application l 
perseverance as fruitless, these Alas ! here is, at present, neither 
began to act, and their effect skilful doctor nor apothecary, nor 
was as rapid as it had at first indeed any person or thing that 
been slow. He now mounted on can contribute to the convenience 


crutches, and, after a few days, 
quitted the place, having arrived 
at walking with a stick. 

He returned this spring, com- 
pleted his cure in three or four 
weeks, and danced quadrilles ; we 
will charitably hope as a test of 
his recovery. The circumstances 
of this case were so extraordinary 
that I determined to examine the 
books of the house, where every 
article is noted down from a bath 
to a bouillon, in order to see what 
had been his system and how far 
it might throw light upon his 
cure. I found, from these, that 
he had deviated very much from 
the regimen ordinarily pursued, 
and instead of taking fourteen or 
fifteen muds and baths, in as many 
consecutive days, limiting his 
stay to a fortnight ; he had re- 
mained here, on his first visit, 
between two and three months, 
taking the remedies of the place 
(I think thirty muds and as many 
baths) at very uncertain intervals. 

I have very little doubt that 
this mode of regimen greatly 
assisted the cure; for we know 
that when any medicine is admi- 
nistered for a long time together, 
or only suspended for short and 
certain intervals, the remedy and 
the disease soon come to a sort 
of amicable understanding, and I 
have observed that these muds 


or necessities of an invalid. There 
is not even a bathing-room with 
a bell in it, nor is there a thermo- 
meter in any of the baths. 

You are not however to sup- 
pose that the want of all instru- 
ments necessary to precision in 
medical or other research is 
merely local ; for I never saw the 
pulse felt by a stop-watch in this 
country, nor did I indeed myself, 
ever see such an implement in 
Italy. 

But I am getting away from 
Abano and its miseries. To 
those I have already enumerat- 
ed, may be added a damp and 
heavy air, which blunts the ap- 
petite and deadens the spirits of 
the strong and the rich, while it 
shows its effect in ague amidst 
the famished and the weak. It is 
clear therefore that the air can- 
not assist the virtues of these 
baths and muds, but on the con- 
trary, must be considered as de- 
tracting from their salutary ef- 
fects. 

The other circumstances of the 
place, such as the absence of all 
usual means of diversion, appear 
as little calculated to come m aid 
of their virtues. 

Every one knows the advantage 
of keeping the spirits amused 
under every species of cure. 
Now there is scarcely ever a news* 
paper 
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paper to be had in the coffee- 
room, or a book to be procured 
short of Padua ; but perhaps the 
pleasures of the place are more 
calculated for an Italian than an 
Englishman. These ordinarily 
consist in coffee-house prose, or 
listening to some improwisatore , 
in dancing (that is those who 
can) to the squeak and squall 
of a fiddle, tormented by some 
itinerant blind professor, in bil- 
liards by day, or in faro by 
night. 

But that which best ensures 
amusement is the fund of good 
humour and gaiety which the in- 
valids here bring with them, and 
which each throws cheerfully into 
the common stock. Both sexes, 
when they have finished their 
mud-mattms and their masses, 
may be seen lounging in knots, 
if the heat will admit, under an 
avenue, which forms the charm 
of a melancholy garden; and 
here you have no lamentations 
from them over personal or local 
miseries, nor do you ever detect 
their ill-humour escaping by some 
secret vent. They fall naturally 
into society with each other, and 
no one ever seems to fear, as 
with us, another’s springing an 
acquaintance upon him, which 
may blow him up in the eyes of 
his more fastidious or fashionable 
friends. All is ease, nature, and 
gaiety. 

This system of sociability is 
almost universal in Italy. I re- 
collect passing two days in the 
family of a gentleman who occu- 
pied the principal house in a 
small town in Tuscany, where, 
to my greet astomshment, I per- 
ceived, on returning from an 
evening walk, the ominous pre- 


parations of lights and card- 
tables. Having asked the mean- 
ing of this, I was told that it was 
my host’s turn to hold an assem- 
bly, solemnized in rotation at the 
houses of all the notables of the 
place. At this all were present 
from the Jeudatario to the apo- 
thecary. 

In some instances indeed even 
common shop-keepers are ad- 
mitted (and were so formerly) to 
these country conversazioni. Yet, 
on returning to the city, all have 
the good sense to fall back into 
their proper ranks. 

* * * * * 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SETTE 
COMMUNI. 

( From the same.) 

I thought I had exhausted this 
city and its neighbourhood, and 
that I might pass the short re- 
mainder of the time I had de- 
stined to it, in all the luxury ,of 
idleness ; but I am admonished by 
the incessant bells of the cows 
which are descending from the 
mountains, in order to winter in 
the plains, that I have omitted to 
make mention of a migratory 
race, the masters of these herds, 
who inhabit a part of the Vicen- 
tine ; and who have claims upon 
the attention of the traveller. 

1 allude to the Sette Communi; 
the inhabitants of which have, I 
believe, excited some curiosity at 
home. The district occupied by 
these people, contains eignty-six 
square Italian miles. This area 
is almost entirely mountainous, 
and the spot where stands the 
capital, Asiago, is eight hundred 
toises above the level of the sea. 
The whole space, which, in addi- 
tion to the seven burghs, contains 

2 L 2 . twenty- 
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twenty-four villages, is bounded 
by rivers, alps, and hills. Its 
most precise limits are the Bren- 
ta, to the east, and the Astico to 
the west ; which rivers were called 
by the Romans, the greater and 
lesser Medoacus, 

“ Terrarum septem tract us jacet inter 

utruroque 

Medoacum : hie nuyor dicitur, iDe 

minor.” 

To the north, it has for boundary 
the Tyrolian Alps, looking to- 
wards Valsagna, and to the south, 
the hills of the line of Marostica 
as far as Caltrano. These are 
volcanic, but the tract of the 
Seven Commons is, itself, calca- 
reous. The population of this, 
previous to the last dreadful year 
of pestilence and famine, con- 
sisted of thirty thousand souls, but 
is now diminished to twenty-five 
thousand. 

The moral character of this 
people, who till lately enjoyed 
a comparatively free government, 
is, like that of most free men, 
and more especially of free moun- 
taineers, simple, frank and good. 
For the rest, their eustoms savour 
of a race long insulated from 
their neighbours. 

Some of these (but such are 
principally confinea to the less 
civilized villages^ remind one of 
sqme of the Celtic usages. Thus 
they •wake their dead the night be- 
fore interment, performing certain 
games about the bier. If a tra- 
veller dies by the way, they plant 
a cross upon the spot, and all who 
pass by cast a stone upon his 
cairn. Some go on certain sea- 
sons in the year to the high places 
and woods, where it is supposed 
they worshipped their divinities; 


but die origin of the custom is 
forgot amongst themselves, they 
alleging no better reason for the 
practice than that their fathers 
did so before them. If a man 
dies by violence, instead of cloth- 
ing him, as the dead are usually 
clothed, they lay him out, with a 
hat upon his head and shoes upon 
his feet, seeking to give him the 
appearance of a way -fining man ; 
perhaps as symbolizing one sur- 
prised in the great journey of 
life. If a woman dies in child- 
birth, they lay her out, set off 
with all her bridal ornaments. 
Such are some of the most re- 
markable of their customs and 
observances. 

This people, in the simplicity 
of their modes of life, are suffi- 
cient to themselves, cultivating 
all thejproductions of agriculture, 
except the vine, which their 
mountains are too cold to pro- 
duce, and manufacturing all ne- 
cessary articles; in some of which 
they even drive an export trade 
to Venice and the circumjacent 
cities. But the general mode of 
life i s pastoral and migratoi^ 
When their mountains are cover- 
ed with snow (as they have now 
been for some time), they de- 
scend, in search of warmth and 
herbage, to the plains^ and you 
may see their beasts feeding on 
the ramparts of Padua, and the 
masters hutted under the walls. 
The same may be observed of 
them in all the odd corners and 
suburbs of Vicenza, and various 
other lowland towns. 

There is something very re- 
markable m the physiognomy of 
this people, who bear about tnenr 
evident marks of a Teutonic 
origin. This is a wide word; 
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and, there are those who trace 
them up to a more certain stem, 
and will have them to be the re- 
mains of the wreck of the Cimbri, 
defeated by Marius and Catulus. 
This opinion derives some coun- 
tenance from Strabo, who, in his 
fifth book, amongst some other 
races, whom he plants in this 
tract of country, specifies the 
“ Simbri , S quibus nomini Romano 
kostes extiterunt aliqui” But it 
is always to be remembered that 
he speaks of different nations oc- 
cupying the country I am de- 
scribing, and of the scattered 
Simbri, or Cimbri, as only one 
amongst several. But, if the re- 
gion was occupied at the first, as 
it should appear, by various 
tribes, these mongrel moun- 
taineers mixed their blood, in 
after-times, with several other 
swarms, issuing out of what has 
been called the great northern 
hive. Ancient historians have 
recorded many such local irrup- 
tions, and, above all, that in the 
time of Theodoric ; who assigned 
to a quantity of northern men, 
habitations and lands amongst 
these mountains. 

Instead therefore of consider- 
ing these people as legitimate 
sons of the Cimbri, it is surely 
more consonant to all tbe evi- 
dence of history, to say that the 
flux and reflux of Teutonic in- 
vaders at different periods, de- 
posited this back-water of barba- 
rians ; who have no better title to 
the denomination they have as- 
sumed, than the inhabitants of 
Kent and Sussex have to a Belgic, 
or those of Suffolk to a Danish, 
origin. 

There is, in truth* no other 
foundation for this claim set up 


by the inhabitants of the Sette 
Com muni, than the passage of 
Strabo, which I have mentioned ; 
and there is no evidence of this 
claim having been advanced pre- 
vious to the year 1597, when, in 
an account of an episcopal visit 
to Asiago, 1 find the following 
observation, " Cimbros se esse 
asserunt From that time to 
this, they have been voted Cira- 
brians, upon what grounds, you, 
who are acquainted with the 
ordinary mode of reasoning in 
such cases, may easily conjecture. 
Not being satisfied, I addressed 
myself on this point to a learned 
person of the race who had col- 
lected much matter touching his 
tribe, and 1 subjoin the answer in 
totidem verbis : “ 1 nostri popoii 
sono pieni di vivacitk, conraggiosi, 
d’un animo nobile e generoso, 
industrioei, pieni di talento, gran 
cacciatori e oravi soldati, caratteri 
(jhe dimostrano la loro origine $ 
bench's lontana , da una nazione 
delle piU antiche e leali del mondol 9 
*The person who furnished me 
with this and some other answers 
to queries which 1 addressed to 
him, is about to publish on this, 
subject, and much is here ex- 
pected at his hands. But if you 
are curious to see what has al- 
ready been printed respecting 
this people and their pretensions, 
take* a few examples, not selected 
from amongst the most ridiculous. 
Thus we are told that their lan-- 

a e is Teutonic, but not intel- 
e to their German neigh- 
bours, and this is forsooth a test 
of Cimbrism ; for, though not in- 
telligible to Germans, it is to 
Danes ; more, it is the purest 
Danish ; but Danish, forsooth, is 
Cimbric; therefore, the inhabi- 
tants 
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tants of the Sette Communi are 
Cimbri. Q. E. D. 

Thus we are told by Busching, 
that “ in this district is preserved 
the ancient Cimbric language, or 
to speak more exactly) the mo- 
ern Saxon idiom; but in such 
perfection, that Frederic 4-th of 
Denmark, who satisfied himself, 
in his own person, of the truth, 
declared that it was not spoken 
in so polished a manner in his own 
court’ — and this account, though 
in itself contradictory, we ar'e 
(heaven help us!) expected to 
believe. But, not to let the 
cause be prejudiced by a bad ad- 
* vocate, and supposing his Danish 
majesty to have said, not that he 
had never heard Saxon , but that 
he had never heard Danish spoken 
in so genuine a manner in hi£ 
court, and supposing the thousand 
oral traditions, yet preserved here, 
of this prince and members of the 
Sette Communi were true (though 
one must be a beast to believe 
them ) , what is to be deduced from 
them, other than that this peoide 
speak Danish? — which is, after 
all, a lie. But, not to waste words 
on this matter, I send you a spe- 
cimen of Bossuet’s Catechism, 
translated into their tongue, and 
which will probably convey some 
preciser notions than those with 
which we have been hitherto fa- 
voured. The learned who have 
heretofore written on the subject 
perhaps considered tins as too 
simple and vulgar an expedient. 

A subordinate point appeared 
to me to deserve investigation; 
to wk, whether they had any 
national denomination amongst 
themselves, which, like our hi^i- 
land name of Crael, might be in* 
dicative of their origin. But 


though I rummaged books atidU 
interrogated all who had made a 
study of this people, I could 
never find one, dead or living,* 
who had ever made the inquiry. 
Being however persuaded that' 
this was very essential to the in- 
vestigation of the question, I 
sought out these savages in their 
huts and hired farms, and talked 
with such as could speak Italian,* 
both in my own person and 
through an Italian servant. But, 
as to the point at issue, all as- 
sured me they had no name for 
themselves but that of the Sette 
Communi. At last, my servant 
asserted that he had found one. 
who said they had another name 
in their own language, which this 
brighter barbarian informed me 
was Siebcn perghe / 

You will probably, as well as 
myself, see nothing in this but 
the translation of the Italian name 
of the Sette Communi. But what 
changes might not be wrung upon 
it by one who was disposea to 
chime into the ordinary cant of 
the hunters of national monu- 
ments ! Sieben perghe, it is true," 
they would say, “may signify 
seven burghs . But these words 
may also signify seven mountains , 
or seven shepherds' 9 In the first 
case, they would therefore pro- 
bably send us in search of the 
origin of these people to some 
city situated upon seven hills, a 8 
to Rome or Constantinople ; in 
the second, we should have to 
hunt out seven leaders of pastoral 
tribes ; and find them perhaps in 
the Tartarian tales ! 

One more circumstance appears 
to me to be interesting m the 
story of the Sette Communi. 

It should seem, that the fidelity 
with 
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with which they served the lords, 
to whom they became subject, 
had won from these petty tyrants 
many privileges at an early period 
of modern I tab* an story, ana there 
exist authentic monuments of 
those accorded them by the Vis- 
contis and the Scaligers. They 
did not experience less indulgence 
from the Venetian republic on 
falling under her dominion ; for, 
though they were subjected, as 
to many points, to the provincial 
government of the circle in which 
they lay, they in many other re- 
spects legislated for themselves, 
and may be said to have had a 
parliament of their own, whose 
place of sittings is still to be seen 
in the town of Asiago. It will, 
however, be scarcely necessary to 
add, that the Sette Communi lost 
their privileges on being subjected 
to the yoke of Austria. They 
are now entirely subjected to the 
provincial government of Vi- 
cenza. 

I have now put together all 
that appeared to me uoorthy of 
notice, in what has been written, 
or reported of this people : but if 
I haa extracted one half of what 
has actually been put in print, on 
this subject, I might have filled a 
quarto. Believing, however, that 
you have, as well as myself, little 
taste for hunting possibilities un- 
der the disguise of probabilities, I 
abstained from the task; consi- 
dering that should you be given 
to tins unsubstantial chase, we 
have sufficient home-brewed trash 
of the kind without resorting to 
foreign markets. 

The weather, which has driven 
the inhabitants of the Sette Com- 
muni into the plains, seems to 
have pursued them ; yet, nobody 


here, except myself, has lighted 
a fire, though the fleas are already 
put down by the cold; a riddance 
which I consider as counterba- 
lancing the worst that winter can 
do unto me. People here do not 
usually light their fires till after 
St. IVfartin's dav, which falls, I 
think, about the 10th of No- 
vember. 

* * « * • 

VENETIAN FESTIVALS. 

[From the same,) 

The Christmas holidays, pro- 
perly speaking, are just past. 
The first, beginning with Christ- 
mas eve, is a day of great festi- 
vity with the Venetians ; one of 
those on which the head of a 
house usually entertains his fa- 
mily and friends ; almost every 
such person having a day, as St. 
Martin’s or Christmas eve, appro- 
priated to such a purpose. On 
these occasions the rich and 
liberal feed many, and feast high, y 
though in the present instance, as 
it is the vigil of a holiday, and 
one of those very few meager 
days which are (generally speak- 
ing) observed by the Italian laity, 
their fare is confined to loaves 
and fishes. Even I cannot refuse 
a tribute to the excellence of the 
table of Christmas eve, though, 
after feeding two or three months 
on Catholic and frugal cates in 
Tuscany, where 

— “ il cane sen doleva e ’1 gatto , 
Che gli ossi rimanean troppo puliti,” 

5 Puku 

I had reason to say, with Mer- 
cutio, “ O flesh, flesh, how art 
thou fishyfied \' 9 and am still al- 
most at odds with ichthiophagy. 

This is, however, less dreadful 
because 
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because more varied on these 
solemn days. On these the Ita- 
lians usually dine late; and on 
this occasion the lower people of 
Venice seldom dine at all, work- 
ing double tides at supper. The 
practice seems to originate in the 
notion that it is not right to make 
superfluous meals on this solemn 
day, the inconsistency of turning 
the single one, to which they 
confine themselves, into a feast, 
having nothing which is revolting 
to their ideas. It should, how- 
ever, be observed, that this prac- 
tice depends purely upon popular 
opinion, and on no injunction of 
the church. 

Speaking of these feasts, I was 
invited, I recollect, once, on St. 
Martin’s day, by a hospitable 
family of Vicenza, but declined 
the honour, on being informed 
by an annual guest that the table 
was laid on that occasion with 
forty covers. It is difficult, in- 
deed, to conceive any thing more 
tedious than one of these solemn 
repasts, on whatever occasion it 
may be held, at which every dish 
is carved and circled at intervals. 
This is, no doubt, a most rational 
custom in the main, leaving host 
and guests at liberty 4 but the 
time, occupied by the practice, 
when the society is numerous, is 
surely more than a counterbalance 
to the convenience. I remember, 
for instance, being once present 
at a dinner, given by the cardinal 
pro-secretary of state at Rome, 
where the company consisted of 
twenty-five persons, and the din- 
ner, in consequence, lasted for 
three hours. 1 don’t know whe- 
ther three or four other English, 
who were present, suffered as 
much as I did, but, for myself, I 

§ 


never felt half so fatigued at any 
after-dinner-sitting in England or 
in Scotland. For, though both 
customs are bad enough, it is 
surely better to drink when one 
is not dry than to eat when one is 
not hungry. 

For the Venetian holidays I 
have mentioned there are set 
dishes, as there are with us, and 
some of them of as strange com- 
position: witness, one of fruits, 
preserved with sugar, spices, and 
mustard, which is the Venetian 
equivalent for a minced-pie. For 
the rest, the fare of Christmas 
eve, though meagre, is, as I have 
said, magnificent, always bating a 
sort of pye-pottage, called torta 
de lasagne , which might, I sup- 
pose, pair off with plum-porridge 
itself. 

There is indeed one circum- 
stance very favorable to the 
meagre department of the kit- 
chen. The Mediterranean and 
Adriatic, in addition to most of 
those of our own coasts, have 
various delicate fish which are 
not to be found in the British seas. 
Of the tunny, sword-fish, and 
many others of the larger classes, 
you have of course read. Some 
others, which are rare with us, as 
the red mullet, swarm in these 
latitudes ; and some tribes which 
are known to us, here break into 
varieties which are infinitely bet- 
ter flavoured than the parent 
stock. Amongst such may be 
reckoned a sort of lobster, a crab 
of gentler kind, and various shell 
fish, entitled scafruit in Italy, all 
which might well merit the elo- 
quence of an Athenaus. 

But not to pass by the torta de 
lasagne , of which I had nearly 
lost sight, though its taste is fresh 

in 
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in my recollection : it is com- 
posed of oil, onions, paste, pars- 
ley, pine-nuts, raisins, currants, 
and candied orange peel, a dish 
which, you will recollect, is to 
serve as a prologue to fish or 
flesh ! 

It ought, however, to be stated 
that the ordinary pottage of this 
country, and whicn is, generally 
speaking, that of all ranks in Ve- 
nice, requires no prejudices of 
education or habit to make it go 
down, but may be cbnsidered as 
a dish to be eat at sight. It con- 
sists in rice boiled in beef broth, 
not sodden, and rari nantes , as in 
England and France, but firm, 
and in such quantity as to hearty, 
or "quite, absorb the bouillon in 
which they are cooked : to this is 
added grated Parmesan cheese. 
And the mess admits other addi- 
tions, as tomatas, onions, celery, 
parsley, &c. Rice thus dressed, 
which have drunk up the broth, 
are termed rut destirai , as capa- 
ble of being spread, right or left, 
with the spoon. There is also a 
vulgar variety of the dish, termed 
risi a la bechira , or rice dressed 
butcher fashion. In this the prin- 
cipal auxiliary is marrow, which, 
if it is entirely incorporated in 
the grain, makes a pottage that 
(speaking after a friend) would 
almost justify the sacrifice of an 
Esau. 

The mode of cooking the rice 
to a just degree of consistency, 
seems taken from the Turks, who 
have a saying that rice, as a proof 
of being well drest, should be 
capable of being counted. <You 
will recollect the importance at- 
tached to this grain by the Janis- 
saries, whose rice-kettles serve 
as standards; and, in general, by 
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the Turkish militia, which is re- 
cruited by parading them, and 
calling tor the services of such as 
eat the rice of the Grand Signior. 
An almost equal degree of re- 
spect is attached to this food by 
the Venetians, and it is a com- 
mon thing, on hiring a Venetian 
maid-servant, for her to stipulate 
for a certain monthly salary, and 
her rice. 

Another custom, derived from 
the long intercourse of Venice 
with Turkey, is the presenting 
coffee at visits. Neither do the 
Venetians yield to their masters 
in the manufacture of this be- 
verage, the flavour of which de- 
pends much more on its mode of 
preparation than its quality ; and 
it is curious enough that England, 
where the coffee-berry and the 
cacao-nut are to be had in per- 
fection, should be the only coun- 

a in Europe where the drink 
ch is composed from them 
is unsufferable. 

To return to a theme on which 
I have already touched, the 
strange fashions of food which 
have some how or other passed 
into use amongst different na- 
tions, whilst they are poison 
to their neighbours, from the 
torta de lasagne of Venice to the 
partridge and poultice of Eng- 
land ; mere seems to be but one 
general exception to this princi- 
ple, which is the coupling bread, 
or some substitute for it, with 
meat — a practice which is, I be- 
lieve, common to all nations that 
have grain, or farinaceous fruit 
or root, within their reach. But 
this fact does not prove that there 
is any natural standard of taste : 
for this union of bread and meat 
is not dictated by instinct, though 

in 
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in what it originates, except in 
the agreement of different coun- 
tries in its whoiesomenes8, 1 know 
not. A strong proof of its not 
being dictated by instinct I have 
witnessed in Italian as well as 
English children, who are both 
trained with difficulty to the 
practice, and usually enticed into 
it by bonuses of beef and mutton. 
A whimsical confirmation, indeed, 
of my opinion was lately offered, 
by this place, in an old gentle- 
man, who, not having been in in- 
fancy either beat or bribed into 
bread, never adopted it in after- 
life, continuing to his death a 
curious specimen of unsophisti- 
cated carrion. If his example 
makes against the notion of this 
use originating in instinct, it 
might also (as fer as a single in- 
stance can tell) suggest some 
doubt of its necessity; for the 
carnivorous person lived long and 
merrily. 

The present anecdote, and 
some others which I have not 
given you, and more particularly 
the having once seen a man eat 
mekHtfrith Spanish snuff (a sight 
not singular, as I am told, in 
Italy have almost forced the 
conviction upon me, that there is 
no such thing as a gamut for the 
palate. If you urge, in opposi- 
tion, the general analogy of na- 
ture, I do not know what battle 
I can make; but if you attack 
me with the trite instance of the 
passion of young children for 
spirits, I shall observe that they 
soon grow out of it: and this, 
therefore, seems to prove nothing 
more than an early obtuseness of 
palate, which is gratified by any 
thing that is stimulating. And 
something analogous may be re- 


marked in the young of othef 
animals, as in puppy-dogs, who 
eat filth till they come to dog's 
estate, Ac. 

Having related the domestic 
uses? of Chrismas eve, there yet 
remain those of two other days to 
be described. The table of Christ- 
mas day is besieged by a much 
smaller circle than on the vigil of 
the feast, being, on the present 
occasion, only surrounded by the 
family, or those intimately con- 
nected with it. Here too there 
are dishes of prescription, though 
I never heard that any penalty 
was attached to the abstaining 
from them, as is the case in Eng- 
land. But as almost every super- 
stition exists, in its whole or 
parts, all the world over, so this 
is also to be found here under the 
general head of Moon , who, as 
the arbitress of tides, is the 
great cause of all inexplicable 
effects. Hence a lower Venetian, 
who has no money in his pocket, 
at the appearance of this planet, 
expects to remain without it till 
she has repaired her horns. 

St. Stephen’s day brings with 
it, I believe, little that is remark- 
able, except the general rush 
from all parts of Venice to the 
theatres, which, having been 
closed for a short time, re-open 
on that day. There seems to be 
as much superstition, indeed, as 
to being seen at the Opera, at the 
theatre of the Fenice, on that oc- 
casion, as is attached to eating the 
toria de lasagne on Chrismas-eve. 
The only intelligible attraction 
is, that the Opera is always new ; 
but as such, it must necessarily 
be deficient in the precision of 
its machinery. Notwithstanding 
such an objection, a box, on this 
night. 
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night, cannot be had under five called la Pastorale, in commemo- 
or, perhaps, ten guineas, which, ration of that with which our Sa- 
three nights afterwards, may be viour is supposed to have been 
procured for one — nay, at the in- saluted by the shepherds, and 
terval of some weeks, at the price usually imitative of the sounds of 
of fifteen pence, as I know from the pastoral pipes. This, which 
personal experience. Ifitissus- is various in various churches, is 
pension of rank not to appear at always composed according to 
the Phcenix ; it is absolute for- the principles of the old school, 
feiture of cast not to be able to Its tone, on this solemn occa- 
say that you were at some theatre sion, is much relished by the Ita- 
or other ; and, on the evening of bans, notwithstanding they are 
St. Stephen, not a lady is to be by no means fond of ancient 
found at home in Venice. music , having (as I should ima- 

To take a long leap : the Epi- gine is the general disposition 
fhqny is called here the Epifania f of man) much more sensibility to 
or Befania , indifferently ; as if it melody than harmony , and seldom 
took its name from the Befana — pretending to a taste which they 
an odd sort of she-goblin, who is do not really possess, 
supposed to preside over Twelfth- You will not, I think, quarrel 
day. This is not distinguished with me for stringing together 
by the ceremonies with which it the “ auld world , 1 v as well as the 
is celebrated by us, though some newer stories of the place; the 
of these were of Latin origin, less so as all recollections of an- 
The rites are propitiatory of the cient Venice may be considered 
Befana , who seems to fill the as things saved from the waters, 
same place here which the queen The customs of the city have 
of the fairies formerly did in Eng- changed ; her ports and channels 
land. Children usually leave her are filling up, and her palaces are 
a part of their supper, or, at least, crumbling into ruins. Yet a lit— 
a brown roll (for she is supposed tie, and Venice will be a Baby- 
to prefer brown bread to white). Ion, with the substitution of 
and a tumbler of wine. As a re- the gull for the bittern and the 
ceptacle for the exchange of mer- porpus for the fox. Shoilid you 
chandize, they suspend a stocking be (as I believe) desirous of 
in the kitchen, which is found, raking for riches amidst her rub- 
the next morning, filled with dirt, bish, read the Feste Veneziane, 
rubbish, and a few sweetmeats, lately published by la Dama Re- 
I need not observe that the bread niel Mjchi£l. This lady has, in 
and wine disappear. At Rome a her description of the Venetian 
puppet, representing the Befana , festivals, put together much that 
is dressed up ana hung with is curious and interesting, and 
Christmas presents. having formed a chaplet out of 

There is nothing here, that I relics long trampled m the dirt, 
am aware of, which is interesting hung it up on the altars of her 
in the scenic part of the religious country, in a spirit that would 
functions of this festival, with the not have misseemed the most il- 
exception of the music of a mass, lustrious of her ancestry. 

STATE 
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[Halts Travels in Canada 9 SfC.] 

On the banks of the SchuvlkiJl, 
about two miles from Philadel- 
phia, there is a wild scene of 
cliffe, breaking the river into se- 
veral rushes and falls: the me- 
tallic brilliancy of these rocks, 
whenever their strata are broken 
up, indicates the ridge of talcous 
granite, which Volney has traced 
For nearly 500 miles, from Long 
Island to the Roanoke, and which 
probably extends as far as the 
Savannah. It is observed to limit 
the tide waters by the cascades it 
forms on crossing the rivers, and 
to separate the barren sand-coast 
from the fertile alluvion districts 
above it, striking the Delaware 
at Trenton, the Schuylkill at Phi- 
ladelphia, the Susquehanna near 
Octarora Creek, the Gunpowder 
Creek near Joppa, the Patapsco 
at Elkridge, the Patowmac at 
George-town, the Rappahanock 
near ^Fredericksburg, the James 
at Richmond, the Appomatox 
above Petersburg, and tne Roan- 
oke near Halifax. The road to 
Washington follows the line of 
this ridge, which naturally modi- 
fies the features of the country : 
its apparent elevation is inconsi- 
derable, just sufficient to undu- 
late the face of the landscape, 
and occasionally presenting, es- 
pecially round streams, bolder 
rominences, called bluffs in 
outh Carolina The creeks and 
rivers, wearing through a yielding 
soil, have frequently then* banks 
steep, and let the eye into deep 
woody glens; the soil in such 
situations is rendered fertile by a 
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mixture of clay with the sand 
which constitutes its basis. Ae 
far as Wilmington the stately 
Delaware enriches the prospect : 
from thence the scenery is uni- 
form, consisting of plantations, 
interspersed with oax and pine 
barrens. 

Here the houses, universally 
shaded with large virandas, seem 
to give notice of a southern cli- 
mate ; the huts round them, open 
to the elements, and void of every 
intention of comfort, tell a less 
pleasing tale: they inform the 
traveller he has entered upon a 
land of masters and slaves, and 
he beholds the scene marred with 
wretched dwellings and wretched 
faces. The eye, which for the 
first time looks on a slave, feels a 
painful impression : he is a man 
for whom the laws of humanity 
are reversed ; who has known no- 
thing of society but its injustice, 
nothing of his fellow men but their 
hardened, undisguised, atrocious 
selfishness. The cowering hu- 
mility, the expressions of servile 
respect, with which the negro ap- 
proaches the white man, strike on 
the senses, not like the courtesy 
of the French and Italian peasant, 
giving a grace to poverty, but 
with the chilling indication of a 
crushed spirit : the sound of the 
lash is in his accents of submis- 
sion, and the eye which shrinks 
from mine, caught its fear from 
that of the task-master. Habit 
steels us to all things ; and it is 
not to be expected that objects 
constantly present should conti- 1 
nue to excite the same sensations 
which they cause, when looked 
upon for the first time (and this 
perhaps is one reason, why so 
much cruelty has been tolerated 

in 
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in the world) ; bat whoever should 
look On a slave for the first time 
in his life, with the same indiffer- 
ent gaze he would bestow on any 
casual object, may triumph in the 
good fortune through which he 
was born free, but in his heart he 
is a slave, and, as a moral being, 
degraded infinitely below the ne- 
gro, in whose soul the light of 
freedom has been extinguished, 
not by his own insensibility, but 
by the tyranny of others. Did 
the miserable condition of the 
negro leave him mind for re- 
flection, he might laugh in his 
chains to see now slavery has 
stricken the land with uglmess. 
The smiling villages, and happy 
population of the eastern and cen- 
tral states, give place to the splen- 
did equipages of a few planters, 
and a wretched negro population, 
crawling among filthy hovels— for 
villages (after crossing the Sus- 
quehanna) there are scarcely any; 
there are only plantations — the 
very name speaks volumes. 

• • * * • 

BALTIMORE. 

While I was in Baltimore, I 
saw a sketch of the city, taken in 
1750 ; it then consisted of about 
half a dozen houses, built round 
the landing-place: it now con- 
tains 50,000 inhabitants, and is 
growing rapidly. Here are rec- 
koned to be some of the largest 
fortunes in the Union, that is, of 
from 500,000 to 1,000,000 dol- 
lars. To strangers, the polished 
hospitality of its inhabitants ren- 
ders it a pleasanter residence 
than Philadelphia: for my own 
part, though very slightly intro- 
duced, I received more civilities 


in proportion, during the week I 
spent in this city, than in the 
whole course of my travels be- 
sides. Perhaps this courteous 
disposition is in a certain degree 
an inheritance : during the colo- 
nial regime, Annapolis was the 
center of fashion to all America ; 
the governors of Maryland were 
commonly men of rank and fa- 
mily, who brought with them a 
taste for social elegance, which 
seems to have become the appa- 
nage of the old families, wno, 
since Annapolis has fallen into de- 
cay, have become residents of 
Baltimore. 

The city is built round the head 
of a bay, or inlet of the Patuxent, 
about eight miles above its junc- 
tion with Chesapeak Bay. The 
entrance of the narbour at G os- 
such Point is 150 yards across, 
and defended by a fort, which 
our fleet ineffectually bombarded 
during the war. A sand-bank, 
about fifty feet in height, evi- 
dently the ancient boundary of 
the bay, forms a natural glacis 
round the town, and terminates 
at its southern extremity, in the 
hill of the signal post, from which 
there is a beautiful panoramic 
view of the city, fort, and har- 
bour. It was on this natural 
terre-plein the lines were con- 
structed against our threatened 
attack. 

The public buildings of Balti- 
more being all of brick, have 
little architectural beauty; they 
evince* the prosperity and good 
polity, rather tnan the taste of 
the city. There is, however, a 
monument erecting to the me- 
mory of Washington, in a kind of 
park, adjoining the town ; it con- 
sists of a marble column, adorned 

with 
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with trophies in bronze : the de- 
sign, like the man whose fame it 
records, is nobly simple. This 
is the first token of public grati- 
tude America has consecrated 
to her first citizen ; and, strange 
to tell, the design was set on foot 
not by an American citizen, but 
by an Irish exile. 

Annapolis continues to be the 
seat of government for Maryland. 
Most states choose some second- 
rate town for this purpose, to 
preserve their legislators, either 
from the seductions or the mobs 
of a great city; though there 
seems to be little cause for alarm 
on either head. 

* * * • # 

WASHtNGTON. 

The traveller having passed 
through Bladensburg, on the east 
branch of the Patuxent, where 
the action was fought, which the 
Americans have nick-named the 
“ Bladensburg races,” crosses a 
sandy tract, interspersed with 
oak barrens and pine woods, un- 
til suddenly mounting a little rise, 
close to a poor cottage with its 
Indian corn patch, he finds him- 
self opposite to the capitol of the 
federal city. It stands on an an- 
cient bank of the Patowmac, about 
eighty feet above the present level 
of the river, the course of which 
it commands, as well as the ad- 
jacent country, as far.as the Al- 
legany ridges. The edifice con- 
sists of two wings, intended to be 
connected by a centre, surmount- 
ed by a dome or cupola. The 
design is pure and elegant, but the 
whole building wants grandeur: 
each wing would not be a large 
private mansion : the interior has 


consequently a contracted ap- 
pearance, a kind of economy of 
space disagreeably contrasting 
with the gigantic scale of nature 
without, as well as with our ideas 
of the growing magnitude of the 
American nation. The staircase, 
which is a kind of vestibule to 
the impression to be produced by 
the whole building, is scarcely 
wide enough for three persons to 
pass conveniently. The cham- 
bers of the senate and representa- 
tives are of very moderate dimen- 
sions, and the judgment-hall, 
with its low-browed roof and 
short columns, seems modelled 
after the prison of Constance in 
Marmion. Some of the decora- 
tions too are of very dubious 
taste. Mr. Latrobe has modelled 
a set of figures for the chamber 
of representatives, to personify 
the several states of the Union; 
but as it is not easy to discover 
an attribute, to say nothing of a 
poetical characteristic, by which 
Connecticut may be distinguished 
from Massachusetts, North Ca- 
rolina from South Carolina, or 
Kentucky from Ohio, recourse 
must be had to the ungraceful 
expedient of a superscription to 
point out his own tutelary saint 
to each representative: Mr. La- 
trobe has indeed hit upon one de- 
vice for Massachusetts; she is 
leading by the hand an ugly cub 
of a boy, representing Maine, 
which boy becomes a girl when 
Maine assumes her proper state ; 
— a puerile conceit. One cannot 
help regretting the Americans 
should have neglected to give 
their new Capitol a character of 
grandeur worthy of their territory 
and ambition. Private edifices 
rise, decay, and are replaced by 
others 
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others of superior magnificence, 
as the taste or growing opulence 
of the nation require ; but public 
buildings should have a character 
answerable to their purpose ; they 
bear upon' them tne seal of the 
genius of the age, and sometimes 
prophetically reveal the political 
destinies of the nations by which 
they are raised. The Romans 
communicated to their erections 
the durability of their empire. 
The Americans, in “ their aspi- 
rations to be great,” seem some- 
times to look towards Roman 
models, but the imitation must 
be of things, not names ; or in- 
stead of a noble parallel, they are 
in danger of producing a ludi- 
crous contrast. 

From the foot of the Capitol 
hill, there runs a straight road 
(intended to be a street), planted 
with poplars for about two miles, 
to the president’s house, a hand- 
some stone mansion, forming a 
conspicuous object from the Ca- 
pitol hill ; near it are the public 
offices, and some streets nearly 
filled up ; about half a, mile far- 
ther is a pleasant row of houses, 
in one of which the president at 
present resides : there are a few 
tolerable houses still farther on 
the road to George-town, and 
this is nearly the sum total of the 
city for 1816. It used to be a 
joke against Washington, that 
next door neighbours must go 
through a wood to make their 
visits ; but the jest and forest have 
vanished together : there is now 
scarcely a tree betwixt George- 
town and the Navy-yard, two 
miles beyond the Capitol, except 
the poplars I have mentioned, 
which may be considered as the 
locum tenentes of future houses. 
I doubt the policy of such tho- 
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rough clearing ; clumps of trees 
are preferable objects to vacant 
spaces, and the city in its present 
state, being commenced from the 
extremities instead of the centre, 
has a disjointed and naked ap- 
pearance. The fiery ordeal has, 
however, fixed its destiny. Land 
and houses are rising in value, 
new buildings are erecting, and 
with the aid of the intended uni- 
versity, there is little doubt that 
Washington will attain as great 
an extent as can be expected for 
a city possessed of no commercial 
advantages, and created, not by 
the natural course of events, but 
by a political speculation. The 
plan indeed supposes an immense 
growth ; but even if this were at- 
tainable, it seems doubtful how 
far an overgrown luxurious capi- 
tal would be the fittest seat for 
learning, or even legislation. 
Perhaps the true interest of the 
Union would rather hold Wash- 
ington sacred to science, philo- 
sophy, and the arts; a spot in 
some degree kept holy from com- 
mercial avarice, to which the 
members of different states may 
repair to breathe an atmosphere 
untainted by local prejudices, and 
find golden leisure for pursuits 
and speculations of public utility. 
Such fancies would be day- 
dreams elsewhere, and are so 
perhaps here; but America is 
young in the career of political 
life ; she has the light of former 
ages, and the sufferings of the 
present to guide her ; she has not 
crushed the spirits of the many, 
to build up the tyranny of the 
few, and therefore the prophetic 
eye of imagination may dwell up- 
on her smilingly. 

I fell into very pleasant so- 
ciety at Washington. Strangers 

who 
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who intend staying seme days in 
a town, usually take lodgings at 
a boarding-house, in preference 
to a tavern : in this way they ob- 
tain the best society the place 
affords ; for there are always gen- 
tlemen, and frequently ladies, 
either visitors or temporary resi- 
dents, who live in this manner to 
avoid the trouble of house-keep- 
ing. At Washington, during the 
sittings of congress, the boarding- 
houses are divided into messes, 
according to the political princi- 
ples of the inmates; nor is a 
stranger admitted without some 
introduction, and the consent of 
the whole company. I chanced 
to join a democratic mess, and 
name a few of its members with 
gratitude, for the pleasure their 
society gave me: — Commodore 
Decatur and his lady, the abb6 
Correa, the great botanist and 
plenipotentiary of Portugal, the 
secretary of the navy, the secre- 
tary of the navy board, known 
as the author of a humorous pub- 
lication, ^ entitled, “ John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan,” with 
eight or ten members of con- 
gress, principally from the West- 
ern states, which are generally 
considered as most decidedly hos- 
tile to England, but whom I did 
not on this account find less good- 
humoured and courteous. It is 
from thus living in daily inter- 
course with the leading charac- 
ters of the country, that one is 
enabled to judge with some de- 
gree of certainty of the practices 
of its government ; for to know 
the paper theory is nothing, un- 
less it be compared with tne in- 
struments employed to carry it 
into effect. A political constitu- 
tion may be nothing but a ca- 


balistic form, to extract money 
and power from the people ; but 
then the jugglers must be in the 
dark, and “ no admittance behind 
the curtain.” This way*of living 
affords too the best insight into 
the best part of society ; for if in 
a free nation the depositaries of 
the public confidence be ignorant 
or vulgar, it is a very fruitless 
search to look for the opposite 
qualities in those they represent} 
whereas, if these be well in- 
formed in mind and manners, it 
proves at the least an inclination 
towards knowledge and refine- 
ment, in the general mass of ci- 
tizens by whom they are select- 
ed. My own expenence obliges 
• me to a favourable verdict in tnis 
particular. I found the little cir- 
cle into which I had happily 
fallen, full of good sense and 
good humour, and never quitted 
it without feeling myself a gainer 
on the score, either of useful in- 
formation or of social enjoy- 
ment. 

The president, or rather his 
lady, holds a drawing-room week- 
ly, during the sitting of congress. 
He takes by the hand those who 
are presented to him; shaking 
hands being discovered in Ame- 
rica to be more rational and man- 
ly than kissing them. For the 
rest, it is much as such things are 
every where, chatting ana tea, 
compliments and ices, a little 
music (some scandal, I suppose, 
among the ladies), and to bed. 
Nothing in these assemblies more 
attracted my notice, than the ex- 
traordinary stature of most of the 
Western members; the room 
seemed filled with giants, among 
whom moderately - sized men 
crept like pigmies. I know not 

well 
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weH to what the difference may 
be attributed ; but the surprising 
growth of the inhabitants of the 
Western states is matter of asto- 
nishment to those of the Eastern, 
and of the coast line generally. 
This phenomenon, which is cer- 
tainly a considerable stumbling- 
block to the abb6 Raynal’s theory, 
may probably be resolved into the 
operation of three positive causes, 
and one negative ; namely, plen- 
tiful but simple food, a healthy 
climate, constant exercise in the 
open air, and the absence of 
mental irritation. In a more ad- 
vanced stage of society, luxurious 
and sedentary habits produce in 
the rich that enfeeblement of vi- 
tality, which scanty food and la- 
borious or unwholesome occupa- 
tions bring upon the poor. The 
only persons to be compared with 
these Goliahs of the West were, 
six Indian chiefs from Georgia, 
Chactaws or Chickasaws, who 
having come to Washington on 
public business, were presented 
at Mrs. Madison’s drawing-room. 
They had a still greater appear- 
ance of muscular power than the 
Americans ; and while looking on 
them I comprehended the prowess 
of those ancient knights, whose 
single might held an army in 
check, 

“ • and made all Troy retire.” 

The sittings of congress are 
held in a temporary building, 
during the repair of the Capitol : 
I attended them frequently, and 
was fortunate enough to be pre- 
sent at one interesting debate on 
a change in the mode of presiden- 
tial elections : most of the princi- 
pal speakers took a part in it: 
Messrs. Gaston, Calnoun, and 
Vox.. LXI. 


Western in support of it; Ran- 
dolph and Grosvenor against it. 
The merits of the question were 
not immediately to be compre- 
hended by a stranger, but their 
style of speaking was, in the 
highest degree, correct and lo- 
gical, particularly that of Mr. 
Western, of New Hampshire, 
whose argumentative acuteness 
extorted a compliment from Mr. 
Randolph himself, “ albeit un- 
used to the complimenting mood.” 
Mr. Grosvenor, both in action 
and language, might be consider* 
ed a finished orator, as far as our 
present notions of practical ora- 
tory extend. Mr. Randolph, 
whose political talents, or rather 
political success, is said to be 
marred by an eccentric turn of 
thought, which chimes in with no 
party, seems rather a brilliant 
than a convincing speaker; his 
elocution is distinct and clear to 
shrillness, his command of lan- 
guage and illustration seems un- 
limited ; but he gave me the idea 
of a man dealing huge blows 
against a shadow, and wasting 
his dexterity in splitting hairs: 
his political sentiments are sin- 
gular; he considers the govern- 
ment of the United States as an 
elective monarchy: “ Torture 
the constitution as you will,” 
said he, in the course of the de- 
bate, “ the president will elect 
his successor, and that will be his 
son, whenever he has one old 
enough to succeed him.” No 
expressions are used, either of 
approbation or the contrary ; 
whatever may be the opinion of 
the house, the most perfect at- 
tention is given to each member ; 
nor, however long he may speak, 
is he ever interrupted by those 
2 M ndi- 
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indications of impatience so com- 
mon in our House of Commons. 
This may reasonably be account- 
ed for by supposing, that their 
average speeches are in them- 
selves better ; or more agreeably, 
by conjecturing that the American 
idea of excellence is put at a lower 
standard than our own. Both the 
talents, however, and behaviour 
of the members, seem worthy of the 
government, and of what Ame- 
rica is, and may be. Their forms 
of business and debate nearly 
resemble those of our parliament; 
always excepting wigs and gowns, 
a piece of grave absurdity well 
omitted : for it is surely an odd 
conceit, to fancy the dignity of 
the first officers of states attached 
to, or supported by, large con- 
glomerations of artificial hair. 

***** 

MOUNT VERNON. 

Crossing the Patowmac by a 
wooden bridge, a mile and a 
quarter in length, the toll of 
which is a dollar, I proceeded 
through Alexandria to Mount 
Vernon. Whatever is worth de- 
scribing in the house or situation, 
has been many times described : 
having walked through the gar- 
dens, I requested the old German 
gardener, who acted as a Cicerone, 
to conduct me to the tomb of 
Washington : “ Dere, go by dat 
path, and you will come to it,” 
said he : I followed the path 
across the lawn, to the brow that 
overlooks the Patowmac, and 
passing a kind of cellar in the 
bank, which seemed to be an ice- 
house, continued my search, but 
to no effect : — I Ijad already found 
it: this cellar-like hole in the 
bank, closed by an old wooden 


door, which had never been even 
painted, was the tomb of Wash- 
ington, with not a rail, a stone, 
or even a laurel, “ to flourish 
o’er his grave.” 

I stood for a moment over- 
powered with astonishment and 
indignation: — Behold, says pre- 
judice, the gratitude of republics! 
Behold, says reason, the grati- 
tude of mankind ! Had Washing- 
ton served a czar of Russia, he 
might have shared, with Suwarofl^ 
a Siberian exile; he lived and 
died honoured by the country he 
had saved ; he is forgotten in the 
grave, because man is feebly ex- 
cited by any but selfish motives ; 
the enlightened selfishness of re- 
publicanism honoured its de- 
fender ; but what form of polity 
has been discovered, in which 
gratitude survives the hope of 
future benefits ? Party zeal raises 
monuments over its victims, to 
stimulate the survivors: vanity 
has not unfrequently urged the 
living to unite by such means, 
their perishable names with those 
of the immortal dead; but the 
mausoleum rises slowly to which 
neither interest nor vanity contri- 
butes. It is said that the federal 
city vyill finally receive the remains 
of its designer ; but the dead can 
wait, and in the interim the mat- 
ter was nearly cut short, by an 
attempt to steal the bones from 
their present receptacle, to carry 
them about for a show. The old 
door has since been kept pad- 
locked. 

***** 

CHARLESTON. 

Streets unpaved and narrow; 
small wooden houses, from among 
which rise, in every quarter of the 

town, 
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town, stately mansions, sur- 
rounded from top to bottom with 
broad verandas, and standing 
within little gardens full of 
orange-trees, palmettoes, and 
magnolias, are features which 
giv& Charleston an expression 
belonging rather to the South of 
Europe than to the Teutonic 
cities of the North. Perhaps 
taking into view its large black 
population and glowing tempera- 
ture in January, it is not very 
unlike s6me of the cities on the 
Mediterranean coast of Africa. 
In other respects it is a noble 
monument of what human avarice 
can effect: its soil is a barren 
burning sand, with a river on 
either side overflowing into pes- 
tilential marshes, which exhale a 
contagion so pernicious as to 
render sleeping a single night 
within its influence, during the 
summer months, an experiment of 
the utmost hazard. Even the 
town is no place of refuge during 
the hottest part of the season : aft 
the inhabitants who can afford it, 
then fly to a barren sand-bank in 
the harbour, called Sullivan's 
Island, containing one well and 
a few Palmettoes : here they dwell 
in miserable wooden tenements, 
trembling in every storm, lest (as 
very frequently happens) their 
hiding-places should be blown 
from over their heads, or deluged 
by an inundation of the sea. but 
what will hot men do, and bear, 
for money ? These pestilential 
marshes are found to produce 
good rice* and the adjacent allu- 
vions cotton ; true it is» no Eu- 
ropean frame could support the 
labour of cultivation, but Africa 
cab furnish slaves, and thus; amid 


contagion and suffering, both of 
oppressors and oppressed, has 
Charleston become a wealthy city 
— nay, a religious one too; to 
iudge by the number of churches 
built, building, and to be built. 

1 inquired the cause of what 
seemed to me an anomaly in the 
history of planters, and was in- 
formed, that this devotional access 
came on about the period of the 
French Kevolution, in conse- 
quence of very severe alarm at 
the danger to which religion and 
social order were exposed. The 
Carolinians proceeded in conse- 
quence to amend their lives, not 
as a mere moralist might have 
imagined, by amending their slave 
code, by providing for the in- 
struction, and paving the way 
for the total emancipation of the 
many thousands of their fellow- 
creatures, whom they held in 
stripes and bondage : this indeed 
would have been, to a certain 
extent, imitatingtherevolutionists 
themselves ; they therefore took, 
not only an easier course, but one 
they had reason to think much 
more acceptable, because a more 
personal compliment, to the 
Deity whom they professed to 
serve ; they built and frequented 
many churches, heard and read 
many sermons, and bought and 
sold their brethren as before. 

Charleston has a great reputa- 
tion for hospitality, a virtue very 
generally conceded to the Ame- 
ricans, even by those who are 
willing to deny them every other: 
in my judgment, their fame, in 
this respect, as much exceeds 
their deserving, as in most other 
cases it falls below it* Hospitali- 
ty, in the true sense of the word, 
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means that liberal entertainment 
which spreads a couch and table 
for the stranger, merely because 
he is a stranger : this was the hos- 
pitality of the ancients, and is 
still that of the Arabs, Tartars, 
and uncorrupted Indian tribes; 
it was also that of the Americans 
themselves in a less advanced 
state of society: Mr. Jefferson 
told me, that in his father’s time 
it was no uncommon thing for 
gentlemen to post their servants 
on the main road, for the purpose 
of amicably waylaying and bring- 
ing to their houses any travellers 
who might chance to pass: of 
such violence, not a particle is 
now to be apprehended, at least 
in the old States. While I was in 
the North, I was constantly told 
of the hospitality of the South : 
at Philadelphia I found it ice- 
bound; at Baltimore there was 
indeed a thaw, but at Washington 
the frost, probably from the con- 
gealing influence of politics, was 
harder than ever ; the thermome- 


introduction procure him, as they 
certainly will, a courteous recep- 
tion and a dinner : he will also 
find a ready and polite admission 
into general society; and this 
ought to satisfy him : as long as 
there are taverns open he has no 
claim, and every civility is a mat- 
ter of grace. The human mind 
is, however, slow to discard an 
opinion it has once cherished: 
hospitality is still talked of, both 
by Americans and strangers, as 
if it were still alive. 'Die free 
reciprocation of civilities betwixt 
citizens of different states, when 
connected by commercial or other 
ties, fosters the delusion: the 
New York merchant is liberally 
entertained at Charleston, and he 
of Charleston receives an ade- 
quate return of civilities at New 
York. This is not hospitality, 
but a mutual exchange, founded 
on mutual convenience. Let not, 
however, a change of customs be 
considered a reproach. Society 
has, in all countries, moved 


ter rose but little at Richmond, 
and, when I arrived at Charles- 
ton, I was entertained, not with 
its own hospitality, but with an 
eulogium upon that of Boston. — 
I did not retrace my steps to put 
the matter to proof. — The expe- 
rience of an individual would not 
be very conclusive, were hospi- 
tality a discriminating virtue ; but 
its essence is prodigality, and the 
name of stranger the only requi- 
site passport to its favour. Of 
such nospitality the traveller will 
find nothing, except indeed his 
rank or character snould be such 
as to give an eclat to his enter- 
tainers. The ordinary pilgrim 
must be content, if his letters of 


through the same gradations, and 
each stage of its progress has 
been marked by its appropriate 
virtues, crimes, and follies. Hos- 
pitality belongs to that period, 
which, in a certain point of view, 
is to be styled barbarous; and 
would become a super-human 
virtue, were it to survive the mo- 
ment when it ceases to be as 
pleasing to the entertainer as ne- 
cessary to his guest. It probably 
still lingers on the banks of the 
Mississippi; it will accompany 
the advanced guard of settlers 
down the shores of the Missouri ; 
be driven from thence to the 
neighbourhood of the Columbia, 
ana finally drowned in the Pacific. 


PERSIAX 
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PBR8IAN AMBASSADOR IN LON- 
DON. 

(Moriers Persia .) 

As the Persian ambassador at- 
tracted much interest in Eng- 
land, it may be gratifying to his 
friends, ana not unacceptable to 
others, to receive some account 
of his residence in this country. 

His first surprise on reaching 
England, was at the caravanserais, 
for so, though no contrast can be 
greater, he called our hotels. We 
were lodged in a gay apartment 
at Plymouth, richly ornamented 
with looking-glasses, which are 
so esteemed in Persia, that they 
are held to be fitting for royal 
apartments only : and our dinners 
were served up with such quan- 
tities of plate, and of glass ware, 
as brought forth repeated ex- 
ressions of surprise every time 
e was told that they were the 
common appendages of our cara- 
vanserais. The good folks of the 
inn, who like most people in Eng- 
land, look upon it as a matter of 
course that nothing can be too 
hot for Asiatics, so loaded the 
ambassador’s bed with warm co- 
vering, that he had scarcely been 
in bed an hour, before he was 
obliged to get out of it ; for hav- 
ing during all his life slept on 
nothing but a mat trass on the 
bare ground, he found the heat 
insupportable, and in this state he 
walked about the greatest part of 
the night, with all the people of 
the inn following him in proces- 
«ion, and unable to divine what 
could be his wishes. 

One of the public coaches was 
hired to convey his servants to 
London ; and when four of them 


had got inside, having seated 
themselves cross-legged, they 
would not allow that there could 
be room for more, although the 
coach was calculated to take 
six. They armed themselves from 
head to foot with pistols, swords, 
and each a musket in his hand, as 
if they were about to make a 
journey in their own country ; 
and thus encumbered, notwith- 
standing every assurance that 
nothing could happen to them, 
they got into the coach. His 
excellency himself greatly en- 
joyed the novelty of a carriage, 
and was delighted at the speed 
with which we travelled, particu- 
larly at night, when he perceived 
no diminution of it, although he 
was surprised that all this was 
done without a guide. We were 
met at two posts from London by 
two gentlemen of the foreign 
office, who greeted him on his 
arrival ; but he grew very anxious 
as we proceeded, and seemed to 
be looking out for an IstakbaH, 
or a deputation headed by some 
man of distinction, which,, afler 
the manner of his own country, 
he expected would be sent to 
meet him. In vain we assured 
him that no disrespect was in- 
tended, and that our modes of 
doing honour to ambassadors 
were different from those of Per- 
sia : our excuses seemed only to 
grieve him the more ; and although 
to a foreigner the interest of the 
road greatly increased as we ap- 
proached the city, yet he re- 
quested to have both the glasses 
of the carriage drawn up, for he 
said that he did not understand 
the nature of such an entry, 
which appeared to him more like 
smuggling a bale of goods into a 
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town, than the reception of a his ideas of our court from what 
public envoy* As for three of he recollected of his own, where 
his servants who followed us in a the king’s person is held so 
chaise behind, they had nearly sacred, that few have the privi- 
suffocated themselves ; for, by lege of approaching it. He had 
way of experiment, they had put a private audience at the queen’s 
up all the glasses, and then when house, and from the manner ia 
they wished it could not put them which he expressed himself after 
down, so that they were quite it was over, it appeared that the 
exhausted for want of fresh air. respect which he had hitherto 
He who had witnessed the felt towards our monarch was 
manner in which our ambassa- diminished. There are many ce- 
dors had been received in Persia, remonies exacted upon approach- 
particularly the levee en masse of ing the Shah of Persia. He is 
tl}e inhabitants who were sent out first seen at a great distance, he 
to meet him at every place where is approached with great cau- 
he stopt, was surprised to see the tion, and with many profound in- 
little notice that he himself in the clinations of the body. In his 
same situation in England had immediate vicinity, the shoes are 
attracted, and the total inde- taken off, and none enters the 
pendence of all ranks of people. room in which he himself is 
Althougb.be found a fine house seated, without a special com- 
and a splendid establishment, mand from him. Here the Per- 
ready to receive him in London, sian entered at once into the same 
and although a fine collation was room where his Majesty was 
laid out upon the morning of his standing. He made no inclina- 
arrival, nothing could revive his tion of the body, he did not even 
spirits ; so much had he been dis- take his shoes off ; and, what is 
appointed at the mode of his re- more, he put his credentials into 
<ception. his majesty’s own hands. He 

His first object was to deliver said, that he had expected to 
his credentials to the king as have seen our king seated on a 
*oon as possible, because in Per- throne at a distance, and that he 
aia it is esteemed a slight if that could not have approached within 
ceremony be delayed. In this many paces of him : his surprise 
also he was disappointed, for on then may be conceived, when, on 
the first Wednesday, the usual entering a small room, he was 
levee day, his Majesty happened taken to a person whom he took 
to be unwell, and consequently to be a capijee or porter, and was 
there was a delay of more than informed that this was the king 
ten days before he could be pre- of England. He said, that if 
sented. He bitterly lamented any blame was imputed to him 
his fate, and daily affirmed, that for not having delivered his cre- 
for this he should lose his head dentials immediately on arrival, 
on his return to Persia. When that all would be pardoned him, 
the day came, he was naturally when he should assure the shah, 
anxious about the reception which that he was not desired to take 
he was to find : he had formed off his shoes as he approached 
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our monarch. These circum- 
stances will perhaps show, of what 
importance it is, upon the intro- 
duction of an Oriental minister 
to the kins, that care should be 
taken to snow him the court in 
its greatest splendor. 

He arrived in London in the 
month of November, and the 
gloom of the weather had a visible 
effect upon his health and spirits. 
For two months he never saw the 
sun, and it was fully believed by 
his suite, that they had got into 
regions beyonds its influence ; 
when one day several of them 
rushed into him with great joy 
to announce that they had just 
seen it, and that if he made haste 
he might perhaps see it also. 

It was surprising tb observe 
with what ease he acquired our 
habits of life, how soon he used 
himself to our furniture, our 
modes of bating, our hours, our 
forms and ceremonies, and even 
our language, though, perhaps, 
with respect to the latter ac- 
quirement, it might rather be 
observed, that he soon learnt suf- 
ficient just to misunderstand 
every thing that was said. He 
who had sat upon his heels on the 
ground all his life, here was quite 
at his ease on chairs and sofas ; 
he who before never eat but with 
his fingers, now used knives and 
forks without inconvenience. 

Of some things, it would be im- 
possible from mere description to 
give any just idea. Such was an 
opera or a play to a Persian. 
The first nignt he went to the 
opera, evidently the impression 
of surprise which he received on 
entering his box was very strong, 
although his pride made him 
concern it. His servants had been 


sent to the gallery, and . upon 
going up to hear what was tneir 
conversation, they were found 
wrangling amongst themselves, 
whether or no the figures that 
they saw upon the stage were 
real men ana women or automa-. 
tons. He was taken to see King 
Lear, and the story, which is 
likely to affect one whose natural 
respect for majesty is so pro- 
found, brought tears from him in 
great plenty, although he did not 
understand the language in which 
it was acted. No people would, 
have a greater taste for scenic 
representations than the Per- 
sians ; if we may judge from the 
effects which they produced on. 
these individuals. 

When it is known that a Per- 
sian mejlis or assembly is com- 
posed of people seated in a 
formal row on the ground, with 
their backs against the wall, some 
idea may be had of the Persian 
ambassador’s surprise upon en- 
tering an English rout. The per- 
fect ease of his manners and un- 
embarrassed conduct on such oc- 
casions, will be as surprising to 
us, as the great crowd of men 
and women hotly pressed toge- 
ther for no one apparent purpose, 
was to him. He gave an enter- 
tainment of a similar description 
at his own house, to the astonish- 
ment of his domestics, whose 
greatest surprise was how little 
noise was made by such a crowd, 
for said they, " What a different 
scene would such a number of 
people have made of it in Persia \" 

On his being taken to hear a 
debate at the house of commons, 
he immediately sided with a 
young orator, who gained hint 
over by his earnest manner and 
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the vehemence of his action ; and 
at the house of lords, the great 
object of his remark was, the lord 
chancellor, whose enormous wig, 
which he compared to a sheep- 
skin, awoke all his curiosity. 
There was considerable pleasure 
in observing his emotion when 
be was taken to St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, on the anniversary of the 
charity children, inhere he ac- 
quired more real esteem for the 
institutions and the national 
character of England than he did 
from any other sight, for he fre- 
quently after referred to his feel- 
ings on that occasion. 

He was one day waited upon 
by a deputation from the Society 
for promoting Christian know- 
ledge, composed of three reverend 
gentlemen, who in their robes 
presented him with a Bible and 
prayer-book superbly bound, and 
addressed him with a speech 
written on parchment. As they 
spoke the address he was re- 
quested to stand up, which he 
willingly did ; but wnen they had 
departed, his servants were all 
unanimous that he had been made 
an Isauvi, that is, a Christian. 

He frequently walked in Ken- 
sington-gardens by himself. As 
he was one day seated on a bench, 
an old gentleman and an old lady, 
taking him for one of his own at- 
tendants, accosted him. They 
asked him many questions : — 
How does your master like this, 
and how does he like that ? and 
so on. Tired with being ques- 
tioned, he said, “ He like all 
very well ; but one thing he not 
like — -old man ask too many ques- 
tions.” Upon this he got up 
laughing, leaving the old gentle- 
man to find out that he had been 


speaking to the ambassador in 
person. 

If the whole history of his resi- 
dence in England were worth the 
narrative, it is evident that this 
note might be greatly lengthened ; 
but perhaps that which would af- 
ford the most amusement would 
be, the publication of his own 
journal, which he regularly kept, 
during his absence from Persia ; 
and which, on his return there, 
was read With great avidity by his 
own countrymen. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODERN AGRA. 

Jiya Correspondent of the Calcutta 

Monthly* Journal , May 1818 . 

It is now about twenty years 
since I first visited Agra ; it was 
then in the possession of the 
Mahrattas, the most barbarous, 
sordid, avaricious race of men In- 
dia ever produced. On my ar- 
rival lately I was highly gratified 
by observing^he alterations which 
have taken place since it changed 
masters, ana of which a slight de- 
scription may not be unaccept- 
able. 

On entering the fort of Agra 
by the Delhy gateway, you pass 
through the Tripolia, a kind of 
outwork which connects the fort 
with the town. It is surrounded 
by bomb-proof apartments, with 
arcades in front, supported by 
stone pillars. Under the Mab- 
rattas this place was filled with a 
bazar, in a most disorderly and 
filthy state, through which a pas- 
sage to the fort with difficulty 
could be effected. The arcades 
around were falling in, and the 
bomb-proofs going fast to ruin. 

How 
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How agreeably surprised was I to 
find this bazar removed to a con- 
venient situation adjoining the 
town, on the north face of the 
fort; the bomb-proofs repaired, 
and the arcades which had fallen 
in rebuilt, and the whole in as 
erfect a state of repair as when 
rst finished. In short, the Tri- 
polia is now a clean neat place, 
and very convenient for the tents 
of gentlemen passing and repass- 
ing. 

At the entrance of the Delhy 
ate way I found a small draw- 
ridge, and the ascent to the 
body of the place, which is con- 
siderable, paved with the military 
neatness ot Europe. Passing on 
through the great street, called 
by the natives the Meena-bazar, 
what an improvement did I con- 
template ; the bomb-proof build- 
ings on each side of this street, 
which were formerly falling fast 
to ruins, and inhabited by a num- 
ber of wretched natives, are now 
cleared out and rebuilt, and the 
apartments fitted up with large 
folding doors for the reception of 
gurrs and gun-carriages. These 
apartments are carrying on in 
front of the Delhy gate, so as to 
enlarge and support the west face 
of the grand parade, the most 
elevated part of the fort, and 
which is on a level with the roofs 
of these buildings. This is a very 
great improvement to the fort, 
and affords excellent protection 
against the hot winds to the gun- 
carriages, waggons, &c. lodged 
in these bomb-proofs. 

The great square 1 did not find 
so much improved as I expected. 
Tiled sheds have been carried 
round three sides of it, for the 
accommodation of the main guard 


and of the pioneers; but I la- 
mented to observe, that the fine 
row of mango-trees by which it 
was formerly surrounded, and 
even the large banyan-tree, under 
which an old fakeer used to sit, 
had been absolutely rooted out, 
and not a vestige remaining. The 
higher parts of the fort cannot be 
less than fifty-three or sixty feet 
above the level of the river ; and 
as it is filled with marble, stone, 
and pucka buildings, the heat in 
the hot season is excessive ; I was 
therefore a good deal surprised to 
find, that instead of endeavouring 
to alleviate this heat by planting 
trees, the few that were in the 
fort should have been rooted out; 
and I am well persuaded the in- 
creased unhealthiness of the place 
is chiefly to be attributed to this 
cause. In passing near the artil- 
lery barracks, I stopped and en- 
tered into conversation with some 
of the men. I asked them re- 
specting the heat. They said that 
from April to September it was 
intolerable; that even the Se- 
poys, who were only one week on 
duty, sent one-fourth of their 
numbers to the hospital each 
week in those months. “ Would 
you like to have trees planted 
round your barracks ?” — “ Qood 
Lord, Sir, like it ? it would be 
the greatest comfort to us.” 

The Mootee Musjud, which 
next to the Tauj is the most beau- 
tiful building at Agra, is built of 
white marble; under the Mah- 
rattas it was totally neglected, 
and would have soon gone to 
ruin. The seeds of the peapul- 
tree had found their way into the 
crevices of the marble turrets, 
and were pulling them fast to 
pieces; these have been lately 
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taken down and rebuilt, and the 
repairs nearly completed, at the 
expense of the British govern- 
ment* 

The Birket, where the ord- 
nance carriages, waggons, and 
tumbrils are kept, was so crowd- 
ed with guns, from a six to sixty- 
four pounder, that it is with much 
difficulty such as are wanted can 
be got at. No magazine can be 
better supplied with implements 
of war and warlike stores than the 
fort of Agra ; an inventory of am- 
munition would fill a moderate 
volume. The Dewani Aum, or 
public hall of audience, in the 
great square, has been converted 
into an armoury. The outer ve- 
randah has been built up and 
handsomely glazed, and the in- 
side fitted up for all descriptions 
of arms in a very neat military 
style. The floor appears to have 
been lately laid with flag stones. 
This work is executed in a mas- 
terly manner ; the stone masons 
at Agra are remarkably good 
workmen. In one end of the ar- 
moury I was surprised to find the 
clergyman’s reading desk, and a 
number of forms for the congre- 
gation; and on inquiry I find, 
that this is the only Protestant 
church at Agra : there is, how- 
ever, a Roman Catholic chapel 
in the town. 

The palace and Dewani Khas 
are unoccupied and neglected, 
and the Ayena Khana and the 
baths in the same state as when I 
formerly saw them. The Dewani 
Khas was formerly the private 
hall of audience. It is white 
marble inside and out, and now 
consists of two fine rooms, of 60 
feet by 24, or thereabouts, and 
very lofty ; but on account of the 


heat, no one will now remain in 
the fort, even in a marble palace, 
who can get a hovel at Nomalla. 

Omer Sing’s gateway has been 
opened since my former visit to 
Agra ; it is on the south side of 
the fort, facing the Tauj. It has 
a small drawbridge, and the de- 
scent to it is neatly paved, the 
same as at the Delhy gate. Many 
of the old buildings, and a great 
deal of the rubbish in the interior 
of the fort, has been removed ; 
there is still, however, a good 
deal remaining. The walls or the 
fort, inside and out, have been 
completely repaired, and have 
now a smart military appearance ; 
people are now employed in clear- 
ing Out the ditch, which is pucka, 
and in which a great quantity of 
mud and filth has accumulated ; 
this will no doubt tend materially 
to improve the healthiness of the 
place. The ditch, which for- 
merly terminated at the Bengally 
Boorje (i. e. the south-east angle 
of the fort), is now carrying on 
along the waterface, and is to join 
the river at the Watergate, where 
a sluice is to be constructed for 
filling and emptying the ditch at 
pleasure : this will be a very great 
improvement. 

From Omer Sine’s gateway to 
the Tauj an excellent road has 
been cut through the ravines, pa- 
rallel to the river, and several 
substantial pucka bridges built 
on it, so that it is now a safe and 
pleasant drive at all seasons of 
the year; whereas formerly it was 
only passable in the dry weather 
for horse and foot passengers. 

The great gun, of which you 
have heard so much, has changed 
its position since my first visit to 
Agra : by a great exertion of all 
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the science of the most scientific 
part of the army, it was moved 
from the fort down to the ghauts, 
close under the Shah Booije, in 
progress to Calcutta, but the 
science failing, here it rests, and 
is likely to remain, until the river 
cuts away the bank from un- 
der it. 

Of the Tauj it is unnecessary to 
say any thing, so many plans and 
descriptions have been circulated. 
Suffice it then to say, that up- 
wards of a lack of rupees has been 
expended in putting it into a per- 
fect state of repair, and that it 
looks now as beautiful as when 
first erected. 


DISCOVERIES IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

Sydney — Civil Department — Ge- 
ncral Orders by the Governor — 
Government House , Parra - 

fnalta y 5th December , 1818. 

The sanguine hope which his 
excellency the governor was in- 
duced to entertain, that by pur- 
suing the course of the Macqua- 
rie river, which had been dis- 
covered running in a north-west 
direction, by Jonn Oxley, esq. on 
his return last year from tracing 
the course of the Lachlan to the 
south-west, would have amply 
compensated for the disappoint- 
ment sustained on the occasion ; 
and his excellency having in con- 
sequence accepted the further 
services of Mr. Oxley, on a se- 
cond expedition, the party, con- 
sisting of John Oxley, esq. sur- 
veyor-general ; John Harris, esq. 
late surgeon of the 102nd regi- 
ment ( who most liberally volun- 
teered to accompany the expe- 


dition) ; Mr. Evans, deputy sur- 
veyor-general ; and Mr. Charles 
Frazier, colonial botanist ; toge- 
ther with twelve men, having 
eighteen horses and two boats, 
and provisions for twenty-four 
weeks, took their final departure, 
on the 4th of June last, from a 
depot prepared for the occasion 
in the Wellington Valley, at about 
ninety miles west of Bathurst. 
And those gentlemen, and the 
entire party, having a few days 
since arrived at Port Jackson, by 
sea, from the northward, his ex- 
cellency is happy in offering his 
most cordial congratulations to 
John Oxley, esq. the conductor 
of this expedition, and to James 
Harris, esq. Mr. Evans, and Mr. 
Frazier, on their safe return from 
this arduous undertaking. 

The zeal, talent, and attention 
manifested by Mr. Oxley, consi- 
dering the perils and privations 
to which he and his party were 
exposed, in exploring a tract of 
country so singularly circum- 
stanced in its various bearings, 
are no less honourable to Mr. 
Oxley, than conducive to the 
public interest ; and although 
the result from the principal ob- 
ject, namely, that or tracing the 
Macquarie river to its embou- 
chure, has not been so favourable 
as was anticipated, yet the failure 
is in a great degree counterba- 
lanced by other important disco- 
veries made in the course of this 
tour, which promise, at no very 
remote period, to prove of ma- 
terial advantage to this rising 
colony. 

Whilst his excellency thus 
offers this public tribute of con- 
gratulation, he desires to accom-. 
pany it with expressions of high 
* sense 
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sense and approbation of Mr. 
Oxley's meritorious services on 
this occasion ; which his excel- 
lency will not fail to represent to 
his majesty’s ministers by the 
earliest opportunity. 

The personal assistance and 
support so cheerfully and bene- 
ficially afforded to Mr. Oxley by 
the gentlemen associated with 
him on this expedition, demand 
his excellency's best acknowledg- 
ments, which he is happy thus 
publicly to request them to ac- 
cept. 

The following letter received 
from Mr. Oxley on his arrival at 
Port Stephens, on the 1st No- 
vember last, is now published for 
general information on the inter- 
esting subject of this tour. — By 
his Excellency the Governor's 
command. 

J. T. Campbell, Sec. 

Port Stephen, Nov. 1818. — Sir; 
—I have the honour to inform 
your excellency that I arrived at 
this port to-day ; and circum- 
stances rendering it necessary 
that Mr. Evans should proceed 
to Newcastle, I embrace the op- 
portunity to make to your excel- 
lency a brief report of the route 
pursued by the western expedi- 
tion entrusted to my direction. 

My letter, dated the 22nd June 
last, will have made your excel- 
lency acquainted with the san- 
guine hopes I entertained from 
the appearance of the river, that 
its termination would be either 
in interior waters, or coast ways. 
When I wrote that letter to your 
excellency, 1 certainly did not 
anticipate the possibility that a 
very few days further travelling 
would lead us to its termination 
as an accessible river. 


On the 29th of June, having 
traced its course, without the 
smallest diminution or addition, 
about seventy miles further to 
the N.N.W., there being a slight 
fresh in the river, it overflowed 
its banks ; and although we were 
at the distance of near three miles 
from it, the country was so per- 
fectly level, that the waters soon 
spread over the ground on which 
we were. We had been for some 
days before travelling over such 
very low ground, that the people 
in tne boats finding the country 
flooded, proceeded slowly, a cir- 
cumstance which enablea me to 
send them directions to return to 
the station wc had quitted in the 
morning, where the ground was 
a little more elevated. This spot 
being by no means secure, it 
was arranged that the horses 
with provisions should return to 
the last high land we had quitted, 
a distance of sixteen miles; and 
as it appeared to me that the 
body of water in the river was too 
important to be much affected by 
the mere overflowing of its wa- 
ters, I determined to take the 
large boat, and in her to endea- 
vour to discover their point of 
discharge. 

On the 2nd of July I proceeded 
in the boat down the river, and 
in the course of the day went 
near thirty miles on a N.N.W. 
course, for ten of which there 
had been, strictly speaking, no 
land, as the flood made the sur- 
rounding country a perfect sea ; 
the banks of the river were hea- 
vily timbered, and many large 
spaces within our views, covered 
with the common reed, were also 
encircled by large trees. On the 
3rd, the main channel of the 

river 
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river was much contracted but 
very deep, the banks being under 
water from a foot to eighteen in- 
ches. The stream continued for 
about twenty miles on the same 
course as yesterday, when we lost 
sight of land and trees, the chan- 
nel of the river winding through 
reeds, among which the water 
was about three feet deep, the 
current having the same direc- 
tion as the river. It continued in 
this manner for near four miles 
more, when without any previous 
change in the breadth, depth, and 
rapidity of the stream, and when 
I was sanguine in my expectations 
of soon entering the long sought 
for lake, it all at once eluded our 
further pursuit, by spreading on 
all points from N. W. to N. E. 
over the plain of reeds which 
surrounded us, the river decreas- 
ing in depth from upwards of 
twenty feet to less than five feet, 
and nowing over a bottom of 
tenacious blue mud, and the cur- 
rent still running with nearly the 
same rapidity as when the water 
was confined within the banks of 
the river. This point of junction 
with interior waters, or where the 
Macquarie ceased to have the 
form of a river, is in latitude 30° 
45' S. and longitude 147° 10' E. 

To assert positively that we 
were on the margin of the lake 
or sea, into which this great body 
of water is discharged, might rea- 
sonably be deemed a conclusion 
that has nothing but conjecture 
for its basis; but if an opinion 
may be hazarded from actual ap- 
pearances, which our subsequent 
route tended more strongly to 
confirm, I feel confident we were 
in the immediate vicinity of an 
inland sea, most probably a shoal 


one, and gradually decreasing, or 
being filled up by the immense 
depositions from waters flowing 
into it from the higher lands; 
which on this singular continent, 
seem not to extend a few hundred 
miles from the sea coast, as west- 
ward of these bounding ranges 
(which, from the observations I 
have been enabled to make, ap- 
pear to me to run parallel to tne 
direction of the coast) there is 
not a single hill, or other emi- 
nence, discoverable on this ap- 
parently boundless space, those 
isolated points excepted, on 
which we remained until the 28th 
July, the rocks and stones com- 
posing which are a distinct spe- 
cies from those found on the 
above ranges. 

I trust your excellency will be- 
lieve that, fully impressed with 
the great importance of the ques- 
tions as to the interior formation 
of this great country, I was anxi- 
ously solicitous to remove all 
ground for further conjecture, by 
die most careful observation on 
the nature of the country ; which, 
though it was to me a proof that 
the interior was covered with 
water, yet I felt it my duty to 
leave no measure untried wnich 
could in any way tend to a direct 
elucidation of the fact. 

It was physically impracticable 
to gain the edge of these waters 
by making a detour round the 
flooded portion of the country on 
the S. W. side of the river, as we 
proved it to be a barren wet 
marsh, overrun with the species 
of polygonum, and not offering a 
single dry spot to which our 
course might be directed ; and 
that there was no probability of 
finding any in that direction I 
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had a certain knowledge, from 
the observations made during the 
former expedition. 

To circle the flooded country 
to the N.E. yet remained to be 
tried ; and when, on the 7th July, 
I returned to the tents, which I 
found pitched on the high land 
before-mentioned, and whence we 
could see mountains at the dis- 
tance of eighty miles to the east- 
ward, the country between being 
a perfect level, Mr. Evans was 
sent forward to explore the coun- 
try to the N.E., that being the 
point on which I purposed to set 
forward. 

On the 18th July Mr. Evans 
returned, having been prevented 
from continuing on a N.E. course 
beyond two days' journey, by 
waters running north-easterly 
through high reeds, and which 
were most probably those of the 
Macquarie river, as, during his 
absence, it had swelled so consi- 
derably, as entirely to surround 
us, coming within a few yards of 
the tent. — Mr. Evans afterwards 
proceeded more easterly, and at 
distance of fifty miles from the 
Macquarie river, crossed another 
much wider, but not so deep, 
running to the north. Advancing 
still more easterly, he went nearly 
to the base of the mountains seen 
from the tent, and returning by a 
more southerly route, found the 
country somewhat drier, but not 
in the least more elevated. 

The discretionary instructions 
with which your excellency was 
pleased to furnish me, leaving me 
at liberty as to the course to be 
pursued by the expedition on its 
return to Port Jackson, I deter- 
mined to attempt making the sea- 
coast on an easterly course, first 


roceeding along the base of the 
igh range before-mentioned, 
which I still indulged hopes might 
lead me to the margin of these, 
or any other interior waters which 
this portion of New South Wales 
might contain, and embracing a 
low line of coast, on which many 
small openings remained unex- 
amined, at the same time that the 
knowledge obtained of the coun- 
try we might encircle might ma- 
terially tend to the advantage of 
the colony, in the event of any 
communication with the interior 
being discovered. 

We quitted this station on the 
SOth July, being in latitude 31° 
18' S., and longitude 147° ST on 
our route for the coast, and on 
the 8th August arrived at the 
lofty range of mountains to which 
our course had been directed. 
From the highest point of this 
range we had the most extended 
prospect : from south by the west 
to the north, it was one vast level, 
resembling the ocean in extent, 
but yet without water being dis- 
cerned, the range of high land 
extending to the N.E. by N., ele- 
vated points of which were dis- 
tinguished upwards of one hun- 
dred and twenty miles. 

From this point, in conformity 
to the resolution I had made on 
quitting the Macquarie river, I 
pursued a N.E. course , but after 
encountering numerous difficul- 
ties, from the country being an 
entire marsh, interspersed with 
quicksands, until the 20th Au- 
gust, when finding I was sur- 
rounded by bogs, I was reluc- 
tantly compelled to take a more 
easterly course, having practi- 
cally proved that the country 
could not be traversed on any 

point 
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point deviating from the main 
range of hills which bound the 
interior, although partial dry por- 
tions of level alluvial land extend 
from their base westerly to a dis- 
tance which I estimate to exceed 
one hundred and fifty miles, be- 
fore it is gradually lost in the 
waters which I am clearly con- 
vinced cover the interior. 

The alteration in our course 
more easterly soon brought us 
into a very different description 
of country, forming a remarkable 
contrast to that which had so 
long occupied us. Numerous fine 
streams, running northerly, wa- 
tered a rich and beautiful coun- 
try, through which we passed, 
until the 7th September, when 
we crossed the meridian of Syd- 
ney, as also the most elevated 
known land in New South Wales, 
being then in latitude 31° 03' S. 
We were afterwards considerably 
embarrassed and impeded by very 
lofty mountains. On the 20th 
September we gained the summit 
of the most elevated mountain in 
this extensive range, and from it 
we were gratified with a view of 
the ocean, at a distance of fifty 
miles, the country beneath us be- 
ing formed into an immense tri- 
angular valley, the base of which 
extended along the coast, from 
the Three Brokers on the south, 
to high land north of Smoky Cape. 
We had the further gratification to 
find, that we were near the source 
of a large stream running to the 
sea. On descending the moun- 
tain, we followed tne course of 
this river, increased by many ac- 
cessions, until the 8th October, 
when we arrived on the beach 
near the entrance of the port 
which received it, having passed 
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over, since the 18th July, a tract 
of country near five hundred 
miles in extent from west to east. 

This inlet is situated in latitude 
31° 23' 30" S., and longitude 152* 
50' 18" E., and had been pre- 
viously noticed by capt. Flinders; 
but from the distance at which he 
was necessarily obliged to keep 
from the coast, he did not 
discover that it had a navigable 
entrance. Of course, our most 
anxious attention was directed to 
this important point; and although 
the want of a boat rendered the 
examination as to the depth of 
water in the channel, incomplete, 
yet there appeared to be at low- 
water at least three fathoms, with 
a safe though narrow entrance 
between the sand rollers on either 
hand. Having ascertained thus 
far, and that by its means the 
fine country on the banks, and in 
the neighbourhood of the river 
might be of future service to the 
colony, I took the liberty to name 
it Port Macquarie, in honour of 
your excellency, as the original 
promoter of the expedition. 

On the 12th October we quitted 
Port Macquarie on our course 
for Sydney, and although no 
charts can be more accurate in 
their outline and principal points, 
than those of captain Hinders, 
we soon experienced how little 
the best marine charts can be de- 
pended upon, to show all the in- 
lets and openings upon an exten- 
sive line of coast. The distance 
his ship was generally at from 
that portion of the coast we had 
to travel over, did not allow him 
to perceive openings, which, 
though doubtless of little conse- 
quence to shipping, yet presented 
tne most serious difficulties to 
travellers 
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travellers by land, and of which, 
if they had been laid down in the 
chart, I should have hesitated to 
have attempted the passage, with- 
out assistance to the sea-ward. 
As it is, we are indebted for our 
preservation, and that of the 
horses, to the providential dis- 
covery of a small boat on the 
beach, which the men with the 
most cheerful alacrity carried up- 
wards of ninety miles on their 
shoulders, thereby enabling us to 
overcome obstacles otherwise in- 
surmountable. 

Until within these few days, I 
hoped to have had the satisfaction 
to report the return of the expe- 
dition without accident to any in- 
dividual composing it ; but such 
is the ferocious treachery of the 
natives along the coast to the 
northward, that our utmost cir- 
cumspection could not save us 
from naving one man ( W. Blake) 
severely wounded by them ; but 
by the skilful care bestowed upon 
him by Dr. Harris (who accom- 
panied the expedition as a volun- 
teer, and to whom, upon this oc- 
casion and throughout the whole 
course of it, we are indebted for 
much valuable assistance), I trust 
his recovery is no longer doubt- 
ful. 

The general merits of Mr. 
Evans are so well known to your 
excellency, that it will here be 
sufficient to observe, that by his 
zealous attention to every point 
that could facilitate the progress 
of the expedition, he has endea- 
voured to deserve a continuance 
of your excellency’s approbation. 

Mr. Charles Frazier, the colo- 
nial botanist, has added near 700 
new specimens to the already ex- 
tended catalogue of Australian 
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plants, besides many seeds, 
and in the collection and preser- 
vation he has indefatigably en- 
deavoured to obtain your excel- 
lency’s approval of his services. 

I confidently .hope that the 
journal of the expedition will am- 
ply evince to your excellency the 
exemplary and praiseworthy con- 
duct of the men employed on it, 
and I feel the sincerest pleasure 
in earnestly soliciting for them 
your excellency’s favourable con- 
sideration. 

Respectfully hoping, tliat on a 
perusal and inspection of the 
journals and charts of the expe- 
dition that the course I have pur- 
sued in the execution of your 
excellency’s instruction will be 
honoured by your approbation, I 
beg leave to subscribe myself, 
with the greatest respect, Sir, 
your excellency’s most obedient 
and humble servant, 

(Signed) 

J. Oxley, Surveyor-Gen. 
To his Exc. Governor Macquarie, 
&c. &c. 

Extract of a General Order by the 
Governor . 

“ Government-House, Sydney, 
May 31, 1819. — His excellency 
the governor having received and 
perused the journal of a tour 
lately made by Charles Throsby, 
esq. by the way of the Cow Pas- 
tures to Bathurst, in the new dis- 
covered country westward of the 
Blue Mountains, takes this early 
opportunity publicly to announce 
the happy result of an enterprise 
which promises to conduce, in a 
very eminent degree, to the future 
interest and prosperity of the co- 
lony. — The communication with 
the western country having been 
heretofore 
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heretofore over a long and diffi- 
cult range of mountains, alike 
ungenial to man and cattle, from 
their parched and barren state, it 
became an object of great im- 
portance to discover another 
route, whereby those almost in- 
surmountable barriers would be 
avoided, and a more practicable, 
and consequently less hazardous 
access effected to the rich and ex- 
tensive plains of Bathurst*— His 
excellency adverts with pleasure 
to Mr. Throsby’s general report of 
the capabilities, qualities, and fea- 
tures of the country intervening 
between the Cow rastures and 
Bathurst ; which he represents to 
be, with few exceptions, rich, fer- 
tile, and luxuriant, abounding 
with fine runs of water, and all 
the happy varieties of soil, hill, 
and valley, to render it not only 


delightful to the view, but highly 
suitable to all the purposes of 
pasturage and agriculture. — The 
importance of these discoveries 
is enhanced by the consideration 
that a continuous range of valu- 
able country, extending from the 
Cow Pastures to the remote plains 
of Bathurst, is now fully ascertain- 
ed, connecting those countries 
with present settlements on this 
side the Nepean. — His excellency 
the governor, highly appreciating 
Mr. Throsby’s services on this 
occasion, offers him this public 
tribute of acknowledgment, for the 
zeal and perseverance by which 
he was actuated throughout this 
arduous undertaking - r and desires 
his acceptance of one thousand 
acres of land in any part of the 
country discovered by himself 
that he may choose to select. 
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MONASTIC SCHOOLS IN RUSSIA. 

[ Asiatic Journal, October .] 

THE emperor of Russia has ad- 
vanced 180,000 roubles, out of 
800,000, the sum destined for the 
establishment and support of con- 
ventional schools, or seminaries, 
attached to the monasteries in 
Russia. In the ukase published 
upon the subject, his majesty ex- 
presses himself in the following 
terms : — “ It is my personal wish 
to see schools of truth flourish. 
Minds are not truly enlightened, 
except by that divine light which 
shines in darkness, and which 
darkness cannot extinguish. Je- 
sus Christ is the way, the truth, 
and the life. Education ought 
to be founded on practical Chris- 
tianity. 


DISCOVERY OF ANTIQUITIES IN 
EGYPT. 

[. Philosophical Magazine, March .] 

From Thebes M. Belzoni pro- 
ceeded to Nubia to examine the 
great Temple of Ybsambul [Ib- 
sambul, Ebsambul, or Absim- 
bul], which lies buried more 
than twice its height in the sands 
near the second cataract. On 
this occasion, however, he was 
unable to effect any thing, and 
therefore returned to Thebes, 


where he employed himself in 
new researches at the Temple of 
Karnack. Here, several feet un- 
der-ground, he found, surrounded 
by a wall, a range of sphynxes, 
about forty in number, with heads 
of lions on busts of women, of 
black granite, and for the greater 
part beautifully executed. While 
absent, on his second visit to 
Ybsambul, Mrs. Belzoni succeed- 
ed in digging up at the same 
place a statue of Jupiter Ammon, 
nolding a ram’s head on his knees. 
And on his second journey to 
Thebes in 1817, M. Belzoni dis- 
covered a colossal head of Orus, 
of fine granite, larger than the 
Memnon, measuring ten feet from 
the neck to the top of the mitre, 
with which it is crowned, ex- 
quisitely finished, and in fine pre- 
servation. He carried with him 
to Cairo one of the arms belong- 
ing to this statue. As he suc- 
ceeded so well in removing the 
Memnon, may we not hope that 
he will be encouraged also to at- 
tempt the removal of this heady 
and that we may ere long see it 
placed beside its colossal brother 
m the British Museum. 

After this, M. Belzoni pro- 
ceeded again to Nubia, ana, in 
spite of many hindrances and 
much inhospitality which he ex- 
perienced, suceeded in opening 
the celebrated temple of Ybsam- 
* bul, 
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bul, which do European had ever 
before entered. In this temple 
(the largest and most wonderful 
excavation in Egypt or in Nubia), 
he found fourteen chambers and 
a great hall; and in the latter, 
standing, eight colossal figures, 
each thirty feet high. The walls 
and pilasters are covered with 
hieroglyphics beautifully cut, and 
groups of large figures in fine 
preservation. At the end of the 
sanctuary he found four sitting 
figures about twelve feet high, 
cut out of the natural rock and 
well preserved. Belzoni’s labour 
may be conceived when we state, 
that on commencing his opera- 
tions, the bed of loose sand which 
he had to clear away was upwards 
of fifty feet deep. He carried 
hence two lions with the heads of 
vultures, and a small statue of 
Jupiter Ammon. From the su- 
perior style of sculpture found 
in this temple to any thing yet 
met with in Egypt, Mr. Salt in- 
fers that the arts descended hither 
from Ethiopia. 

M. Belzoni, by a kind of tact 
which seems to be peculiarly his 
own, discovered, on his return to 
Thebes, six tombs in the valley 
of Biban El Moluck, or the tombs 
[or rather gates] of the kings 
(in a part of the mountains where 
ordinary observers would hardly 
have sought for such excava- 
tions), all in a perfect state, not 
having been viewed by previous 
intruders, and giving a wonderful 
display of Egyptian magnificence 
ana posthumous splendor. From 
the front entrance to the inner- 
most chamber in one of them, the 
length of passage, cut through 
the solid rock, is 309 feet : the 
chambers, which are numerous, 


cut in a pure white rock, are co- 
vered with paintings al Jresco, 
well executed, and with hiero- 
glyphics quite perfect, and the 
colours as fresh as if newly laid 
on. In one of these chambers 
he found an exquisitely - beauti- 
ful sarcophagus of alabaster 
nine feet five inches long, three 
feet nine inches high, and two 
feet one inch wide, covered with- 
in and without with hierogly- 

E hics in intaglio , sounding like a 
ell, and as transparent as glass- 
supposed, by M. Belzoni, to have 
been the depository of the re- 
mains of Apis. In the innermost 
room he found the carcase of a 
bull, embalmed with asphaltum, 
which seems to give some con- 
firmation to his idea. We are 
happy to learn that this match- 
less production is now on its way 
to England, to be placed by the 
side of the sarcophagus supposed 
to have contained the remains of 
Alexander. Mr. Salt, assisted 
by Mr. Beechey (son of the well- 
known artist of tne same name), 
has, with much labour and care, 
copied several of the paintings 
within this tomb, which will by- 
and-by be given to the public. 
These paintings are quite fresh 
and perfect. The colours em- 
ployed are “ vermilion, ochres, 
and indigo and yet they are not 
gaudy, owing to the judicious 
balance of colours, and die artful 
management of the blacks. It is 
quite obvious (says Mr. Salt) 
mat they worked on a regular 
system, which had for its basis, 
as Mr. West would say, the co- 
lours of the rainbow ; as there is. 
not an ornament throughout their 
dresses where the red, yellow, 
and blue, are not alternately min- 
2 n 2 gled, 
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gled, which produces a harmony 
that in some of the designs is 
really delicious. 

It is a curious fact, that in one 
Of the Theban tombs two statues 
of wood, a little larger than life, 
were found as perfect as if newly 
carved, excepting in the sockets 
of the eyes, which had been of 
'metal, probably copper. 


ON LARCH TIMBER, BY THE DUKE 
OF ATHOL. 

[Philosophical Magazine t June.'] 

The introduction of this most 
valuable tree into Scotland, at 
least into the county of Perth, 
took place in the year 1738; 
when a Highland gentleman, Mr. 
Menzies, of Glenlyon, Perth- 
shire, brought a few small plants 
frbm London ; his servant carry- 
ing them on horseback on the top 
m his portmanteau. Some of 
these plants he left at Monzie, 
near Crieff; some at Dunkeld, 
and the remainder he carried 
home, where some have been cut, 
within these few years, of a great 
size. The four left at Monzie are 
in full vigour ( 1807) ; the largest 
nearly twelve feet m circumfer- 
ence, at three feet and a half 
above the ground. Those left at 
Dunkeld are also in foil vigour 
(18071 ; some were placed m a 
green-house, but not thriving, 
were turned out. The largest is 
about- twelve feet in girth, at 
three feet and a half wove the 
ground, and is computed to con- 
tain four load of solid timber, or 
two hundred feet. Some years 
elapsed before any more larch 
were planted at Dunkeld. A few, 
however, were planted at Blair in 
that interval* but the larch plant- 


ed between the years 1740 and 
1750 were inconsiderable iripoinS 
of number. For the planting of 
the rocky mountains round Dun- 
keld, with a view to their grow- 
ing wood, which has since been 
done, would at that time have 
been treated as a chimerical idea* 
The plantations on the lower 
grounds were necessarily small in 
extent. 

Trials of Larch . 

1777. — It is now thirty years 
since I have cut and used larch 
for different purposes ; and as yet 
I have met with no instance to 
induce roe to depart from my 
opinion, that larcn is the most 
valuable acquisition, in point of 
useful timber, that has ever been 
introduced into Scotland ; and I 
speak from having used and cut 
larch of from fifty to sixty years* 
growth , 

The small larch I have used 
were thinned out of plantations 
for upright paling, rails, and hur- 
dles. Those fit for sawing were 
sawn through the middle; the 
smaller used round, with the bark 
on. I have found young larch, 
so used, more durable man oak 
copse-wood of twenty-four years’ 
growth. 

1795.— The larger and older 
larch which I have cut, have 
been used for a variety of pur- 
poses; boats built of it have 
been found sound, when the ribs, 
made of oak forty years old, were 
decayed. I have for years built 
all my ferry and fishing-boats of 
larch. 

In mill-work, and especially in 
mill^axles (where oak only used 
formerly to be employed), larch 
has been substituted with the bcsft 
effect. 

§ 1806. 
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1806.— Last winter, in cutting 
up an old decayed mill-wheel, 
those parts of the water-cogs, &c. 
which had been repaired with 
larch about twenty years before, 
though black on the surface, on 
the hatchet being applied, were 
found as sound and fresh as when 
put up. 

There is not a sufficient quan- 
tity of larch of fit growth, to 
brmg that wood into general use 
for country purposes; but such 
as has been cut and sold, has 
brought two shillings per foot, in 
some instances more. About 
the year 1800, I received twelve 

f uineas for a single larch-tree of 
fly years’ growth. I was at the 
same time offered twenty pounds 
for another larch, which I de- 
clined cutting. The tree sold 
had eighty-nine solid square feet 
of wood ; and the purchaser cut 
two if not three axles for mills 
out of it. 

1806.— Last year I cut out 
twenty larch-trees from a clump 
where they stood too thick. I 
left the finest trees standing, and 
received one hundred guineas 
for the twenty trees taken out, 
being at the rate of two shillings 
per foot. The largest of the 
twenty trees measured one hun- 
dred and five feet in length, five 
feet eleven inches in girth at four 
feet from the ground, and con- 
tained ninety-four square feet of 
timber. One tree measured one 
hundred and six feet; two, one 
hundred and seven; and one, 
one hundred and nine feet in 
length ; but, being drawn up by 
standing too close, did not con- 
tain so much solid wood as the 
first. 

It is not in the quality only of 


the wood that 1 consider the latch 
a great acquisition; but in the 
nature of the ground, where it 
will not only grow luxuriantly, 
but 1 am persuaded will arrive at 
a size fit for any purpose to which 
wood can be applied. 

The lower range of the Gram- 
pian Hills, which extend to Dun- 
fccld, are in altitude from one 
thousand to seventeen hundred 
feet above the level of the sea ; a 
range of mountains to the height 
of twelve hundred is now in the 
course of being planted. They 
are in general barren and rocky, 
composed of mountain schist slate 
and iron stone. Up to the height 
of twelve hundred feet, larch are 
planted, and grow luxuriantly, , 
where the Scotch fir, formerly con- 
sidered the hardiest tree of the 
north, cannot rear its head. In 
considerable tracts, where frag- 
ments of shivered rocks are 
strewed so thick, that vegetation 
scarcely meets the eye, the larch 
puts out as strong and vigorous 
shoots as arc to be found in the 
valleys below, or in the most shel- 
tered situations. 

I have been employed for the 
last five years in forming a very 
extensive plantation of larch, on 
mountains similar to what I have 
described. The plantation em- 
braces a tract of nearly eighteen 
hundred Scotch acres, nearly 
one thousand of which I have 
already planted (1807), mostly 
with larch, placing Scotch fir only 
in the wet grounds where larch 
will not grow, and mixing spruce 
on the highest points, finding 
from experience that that tree is 
next in value to the larch, and 
thrives in Alpine situations almost 
equally well. 
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In all the larch which I have 
cut, I have never met with one 
instance of decay* But I have 
seen larch cut in wet situations 
and tilly soiLon low moors some 
miles below Dunkeld, which at 
forty years of age were decaying 
at the heart. The larch is cer- 
tainly an Alpine tree, and does 
not thrive in wet situations. 

In 1795 a species of blight ap- 
peared on the larch, which in 
low situations destroyed num- 
bers. The season in which this 
was observed to any extent, the 
frosts were very severe late in 
the spring, and the clouds of frost 
fog, whidi rested on the larch, in 
calm mornings, when just coming 
into leaf, produced the blight. 
I did not find trees above twenty- 
five or thirty feet in height af- 
fected by it, neither did it appear 
at all on the higher grounds, 
where a slight breeze of air could 
shake the trees. For eight or ten 
years past, severe frosts at the 
end of spring and beginning of 
summer, have partially brought 
a somewhat similar blight, which, 
though not essentially injurmg 
the growth of the wood, except 
in a few instances, nearly de- 
stroyed the flower of the larch, 


which has prevented my having 
been able to obtain larch seed in 
the quantity I wished, in order 
to carry my intention into effect ; 
to cover all the mountainous tract 
near Dunkeld belonging in pro- 
perty to me, with larch ; which 
I km persuaded, at the distance 
of sixty or seventy years from 
planting, will be fit for most naval 
purposes. 

The comparative value of 
larch and Scotch fir will not bear 
calculation. In the year 1800 I 
sold a larch of fifty years old for 
twelve guineas ; while a fir, of 
the same age, and in the same 
soil, brought fifteen shillings. — 
A fall of snow will destroy in one 
night, and break and tear down 
sometimes more than one-third 
of a fir plantation. This I have 
often experienced at all ages. 
High winds also destroy firs in 
numbers. 

The larch are never broken by 
snow, and very seldom torn up 
by winds, and then only in single 
trees. Scotch firs are bad and 
shabby growers (with me at 
least), at about eight hundred 
feet of altitude. Larch grow 
luxuriantly some hundred feet 
higher. 


NATURAL 
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EARTHQUAKE IN THE CARACCAS. 

( Humboldt's Travels .) 

THE shock felt at Caraccas, in 
the month of December, 1811, 
was the only one, that preceded 
the horrible catastrophe of the 
26th of March, 1812. The in- 
habitants of Terra Firma were 
ignorant of the agitations of the 
volcano in the island of St. Vin- 
cent on one side, and on the 
other, of those that were felt in 
the basin of the Mississippi, 
where, on the 7th and 8th of Fe- 
bruary, 1812, the earth was day 
and night in perpetual oscilla- 
tion. A great drought prevailed 
at this period in the province of 
Venezuela. Not a single drop 
of rain had fallen at Caraccas, or 
in the country ninety leagues 
round, during the five months 
which preceded the destruction 
of the capital. The 26th of 
March was a remarkably hot day. 
The air was calm, and the sky 
unclouded. It was Holy Thurs- 
day, and a great part of the po- 
pulation was assembled in the 
churches. Nothing seemed to 
presage the calamities of the 
day. At seven minutes after 
four in the afternoon the first 
shock was felt ; it was sufficiently 


powerful, to make the bells of 
the churches toll; it lasted five 
or six seconds, during which 
time, the ground was in a conti- 
nual undulating movement, and 
seemed to heave up like a boiling 
liquid. The danger was thought 
to be past, when a tremendous 
subterraneous noise was heard, 
resembling the rolling of thunder, 
but louder, and of longer conti- 
nuance, than that heard within 
the tropics in time of storms. 
This noise preceded a perpendi- 
cular motion of three or four 
seconds, followed by an undula- 
tory movement, somewhat longer. 
The shocks were in opposite di- 
rections, from north to south, 
and from east to west. Nothing 
could resist the movement from 
beneath upward, and undulations 
crossing each other. The town 
of Caraccas was entirely over- 
thrown. Thousands of the inha- 
bitants (between nine and ten 
thousand) were buried under the 
ruins of the houses and churches. 
The procession had not yet set 
out ; but the crowd was so great 
in the churches, that nearly three 
or four thousand persons were 
crushed by the fall of their 
vaulted roofs. The explosion 
was stronger toward the north, in 
& that 
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that part of the town situate 
nearest the mountain of Avila, 
and the Silla. The churches of 
la Trinidad and Alta Gracia, 
which were more than one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, and the 
naves of wmeh were supported 
by pillars of twelve or fifteen 
feet diameter, left a mass of 
ruins scarcely exceeding five or 
six feet in elevation* The sink- 
ing of the mins has been so con- 
siderable, that there now scarcely 
remain any vestiges of pillars or 
columns. The barracks, called 
El Qjuartd de San Carlos , situate 
farther north of the church of 
the Trinity, on the road from the 
Custom -house de la Pastora, 
almost entirely disappeared. A 
regiment of troops of the line, 
that was assembled under arms, 
ready to join the procession, 
was, with the exception of a few 
men, buried under the ruins of 
this great edifice. Nine tenths 
of the fine town of Caraccas 
were entirely destroyed. The 
walls of the houses that were not 
thrown down, as those of the 
street San Juan, near the Ca- 
puchin hospital, were cracked 
in such a manner, that it was im- 
ossible to run the risk of inha- 
king them. The effects of the 
earthquake were somewhat less 
violent in the western and south- 
ern parts of the city, between 
the principal square and the ravin 
of Caraguata. There, the ca- 
thedral, supported by enormous 
buttresses, remains standing. 

Estimating at nine or ten thou- 
sand the number of the dead in 
the city of Caraccas, we do not 
include those unhappy persons, 
who, dangerously wounded, pe- 
rished several months after, for 


want of food and proper care. 
The night of Holy Thursday 
presented the most distressing 
scene of desolation and sorrow. 
That thick cloud of dust, which, 
rising above the ruins, darkened 
the sky like a fog, had settled on 
the ground. No shock was felt, 
and never was a night more 
calm, or more serene. 'Hie moon, 
nearly full, illumined the rounded 
domes of the Silla, and the 
aspect of the sky formed a per- 
fect contrast to that of the earth, 
covered with the dead, and 
heaped with ruins. Mothers were 
seen bearing in their arms their 
children, whom they hoped to 
recall to life. Desolate families 
wandered through the city, seek- 
ing a brother, a husband, a friend, 
ofwhose fate they were ignorant, 
and whom they believed to be 
lost in the crowd. The people 
pressed along the streets, which 
could no more be recognized 
but by long lines of ruins. 

All the calamities experienced 
in the great catastrophes of Lis- 
bon, Messina, Lima, and Rio- 
bamba were renewed on the fatal 
day of the 26th of March, 1812. 
“ The wounded, buried under the 
ruins, implored by their cries the 
help of the passers by, and nearly 
two thousand were dug out. 
Never was pity displayed in a 
more affecting manner; never 
had it been seen more ingeni- 
ously active, than in the efforts 
employed to save the miserable 
victims, whose groans reached 
the ear. Implements for digging, 
and clearing away the ruins were 
entirely wanting ; and the people 
were obliged to use their bare 
hands, to disinter the living. The 
wounded, as well as the sick who 
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W escaped from the hospitals, 
were laid on the banks of the 
small river Guayra. They found 
no shelter but the foliage of 
trees. Beds, linen to dress the 
wounds, instruments of surgery, 
medicines, and objects of the 
most urgent necessity, were bu- 
ried under the ruins* Every 
thing, even food, was wanting 
during the first days. Water 
became alike scarce m the inte- 
rior of the city. The commotion 
had rent the pipes of the foun- 
tains ; the falling in of the earth 
had choaked up the springs that 
supplied them; and it became 
necessary, in order to have wa- 
ter, to go down to the river 
Guayra, which was considerably 
swelled ; and then vessels to 
convey the water were wanting. 

There remained a duty to 
be fulfilled toward the dead, en- 
joined at once by piety, and the 
dread of infection. It being im- 
possible to inter so many thou- 
sand corpses, half-buried under 
the ruins, commissaries were ap- 
pointed to bum the bodies : and 
for this purpose funeral piles were 
erected between the heaps of 
ruins. This ceremony lasted 
several days. Amid so many 
public calamities, the people de- 
voted themselves to those reli- 
gious duties, which they thought 
were the most fitted to appease 
the wrath of heaven. Some, as- 
sembling in processions, sung 
funeral hymns ; others, in a state 
of distraction, confessed them- 
selves aloud in the streets. In 
this town was now repeated what 
had been remarked in the pro- 
vince of Quito, after the tre- 
mendous earthquake of 1797 ; a 
number of marriages were con- 


tracted between persons, who 
had neglected for many years to 
sanction their union by the sa- 
cerdotal benediction. Children 
found parents, by whom they had 
never till then been acknow- 
ledged; restitutions were pro- 
mised by persons, who had never 
been accused of fraud ; and fa- 
milies, who had long been ene- 
mies, were drawn together by 
the tie of common calamity.” If 
this feeling seemed to calm the 
assions of some, and open the 
eart to pity, it had a contrary 
effect on others, rendering them 
more rigid and inhuman. In 
great calamities vulgar minds 
preserve still less goodness than 
strength : misfortune acts in the 
same manner, as the pursuits of 
literature and the study of na- 
ture ; their lumpy influence is 
felt only by a few, giving more 
ardour to sentiment, more eleva- 
tion to the thoughts, and more 
benevolence to the disposition. 

SCENERY ON THE BIO APURE. 

\_From the same .] 

, During the whole of my voyage 
from San Fernando to San Car- 
los del Rio Negro, and thence 
to the town of Angostura, I con- 
fined myself to writing day by 
day, either in the boat, or where 
we disembarked at night, what 
appeared to me worthy of obser- 
vation. Violent rains, and the 
prodigious quantity of moschet- 
toes with which the air is filled 
on the banks of the Oroonoko 
and the Cassiquiare, necessarily 
occasioned some breaks in this 
labour; which I supplied by notes 
taken a few days after. The fol- 
lowing pages are extracts from 

my 
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mv journal. Whatever Is written 
while the objects we describe are 
before our eyes bears a character 
of truth, I had almost said of 
individuality, which gives attrac- 
tion to things the least im- 
portant. 

In order to avoid useless re- 
petitions, I have sometimes added 
to this journal the notions I af- 
terward acquired respecting the 
objects I had described. The 
more nature appears great and 
awful in forests traversed by im- 
mense rivers, the more we should 
preserve in our pictures of the 
scenery that character of simpli- 
city, which constitutes the prin- 
cipal and often the sole merit of 
a first sketch. 

March the Slst. A contrary 
wind obliged us to remain on 
shore till noon. We saw a part 
of some cane-fields laid waste by 
the effect of a conflagration, 
which had spread from a neigh- 
bouring forest. The wandering 
Indians every where set fire to 
the forest where they have en- 
camped at night ; and during the 
season of drought, vast provinces 
would be the prey of these con- 
flagrations, if the extreme hard- 
ness of the wood did not prevent 
the trees from being entirely 
consumed. We found trunks of 
desman thus, and mahogany ( ca - 
Jtoba ), that were scarcely charred 
two inches deep. 

Having passed the Diamante, 
we entered a land inhabited only 
by tigers, crocodiles, and chigui - 
res, a large species of the genus 
cavia of Linneus. We saw flocks 
of birds, crowded so close toge- 
ther, as to appear against the sky 
like a dark cloud, that every in- 
stant changed it’s form. The 


river widens by degrees. One of 
its banks is generally barren and 
sandy from the effect of inunda- 
tions: the other is higher, and 
covered with lofty trees. Some- 
times the river is bordered by 
forests on each side, and forms a 
straight canal a hundred and fifty 
toises broad. The manner in 
which the trees are disposed is 
very remarkable. We first find 
bushes of sauso, forming a kind 
of hedge four f eet high ; and ap- 
pearing as if they had been clipped 
by the hand of man. A copse of 
cedars, brazillettoes, and lignum 
vitae, rises behind this hedge. 
Palm-trees are rare ; we saw only 
a few scattered trunks of the 
thorny piritu and corozo. The 
large quadrupeds of those re- 
gions, tiie tigers, tapirs, and pe- 
caris, have made openings in the 
hedge of sausos which we have 
just described. Through these 
the wild animals pass, when they 
come to drink at the river. As 
they fear but little the approach 
of a boat, we had the pleasure 
of viewing them pace slowly along 
the shore, till they disappeared 
in the forest, which they entered 
by one of the narrow passes left 
here and there between the 
bushes. I confess that these 
scenes, which were often re- 
peated, had ever for me a pecu- 
liar attraction. The pleasure 
they excite, is not owing solely 
to the interest, which the natu- 
ralist takes in the objects of his 
study; it is connected with a 
feeling common to all men, who 
have been brought up in the 
habits of civilization. You find 
yourself in a new world, in the 
midst of untamed and savage 
nature. Now it is the jagmur. 
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the b&mtiful panther of America, 
that appears upon the shore ; and 
now the hocco with it’s black 
plumage and it’s tufted* head, 
that moves slowly along the sau- 
sdes. Animals of the most dif- 
ferent classes succeed each other. 
“ Esse como cn el Farad iso,” said 
bur pilot, _an old Indian of the 
missions. Every thing indeed 
here recalls to mind that state of 
the primitive world, the inno- 
cence and felicity of which an- 
cient and venerable traditions 
have transmitted to all nations : 
but, in carefully observing the 
manners of animals between them- 
selves, w*e see that they mutually 
avoid and fear each other. The 
golden age has ceased; and in 
this Paradise of the American 
forests, as well as every where 
else, sad and long experience has 
taught all beings, that benignity 
is seldom found in alliance with 
strength. 

When the shore is of consi- 
derable breadth, the hedge of 
sanso remains at a distance from 
the river. In this intermediate 
ground we see crocodiles, some- 
times to the number of eight or 
ten, stretched on the sand. Mo- 
tionless, the jaws opened at right 
angles, they repose by each other 
without displaying any of those 
marks of affection, observed in 
other animals that live in society. 
The troop separates as soon as 
they quit the shore. It is, how- 
ever, probably composed of one 
male only, and many females ; 
for, as Mr. Descourtifs, who has 
so much studied the crocodiles of 
Saint Domingo, observed before 
me, the males are rare, because 
they kill one another in fighting 


during the season of their loves. 
These monstrous reptiles are so 
numerous, that throughout the 
whole course of the river we had 
almost at every instant five or six 
in view. 

The crocodiles of the Apure 
find abundant nourishment in the 
chiguires ^the thick-nosed tapir 
of naturalists), which live fifty 
or sixty together in troops on the 
banks of the river. These unfor- 
tunate animals, as large as< our 
pigs, have no weapons of defence ; 
they swim somewhat better than 
they run : yet they become the 
prey of the crocodiles in the 
water, as of the tigers on land. 
It is difficult to conceive, how, 
persecuted by two powerful ene- 
mies, they can become so nu- 
merous ; but they breed with the 
same rapidity as the cobayas, or 
little guinea-pigs, which come to 
us from Brazil. 

Near the Joval nature assumes 
an awfftl and savage aspect. We 
there saw the largest tiger we 
had ever met with. The natives 
themselves were astonished at it’s 
prodigious length, which sur- 
passed that of all the tigers of 
India I had seen in the collec- 
tions of Europe. The animal lay 
stretched beneath the shade of a 
large zaraang. It had just killed 
a chiguire, but had not yet 
touched it’s prey, on which it 
kept one of it’s paws. The za- 
touroes, a species of vulture which 
we have compared above to the 
percnopterus of Lower-Egypt, 
were assembled in flocks to de- 
vour the remains of the jaguar’s 
repast. They afforded the most- 
curious spectacle, by a singular 
mixture ofbpldness and timidity. 

They 
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They advanced within the dis- chiguires, which the tiger had 
tance of two feet from the jaguar, put to flight, and from which he 
but at the least movement the had selected his prey. These 
beast made they drew back. In animals saw us land with great 
order to observe more nearly the tranquillity ; some of them were 
manners of these animals, we seated, and gazed upon us, mov- 
went into the little boat, that ac- ing the upper lip like rabbits, 
companied our canoe. Tigers They seem not to be afraid of 
very rarely attack boats by swim- men, but the sight of our grea t 
ming to them; and never but dog put them to flight. Their 
when their ferocity is heightened hind legs being longer than their 
by a long privation of food. The fore legs, their pace is a slight 
noise of our oars led the animal gallop, but with so little swiftness, 
to rise slowly, and hide itself mat we succeeded in catching 
behind the sauso bushes, that two of them. The chiguire, 
bordered the shore. The vultures which swims with the greatest 
tried to profit by this moment of agility, utters a short moan in 
absence to devour the chiguire : running, as if it’s respiration were 
but the tiger, notwithstanding impeded. It is the largest of the 
the proximity of our boat, leaped family of gnawing animals. It 
into the midst of them ; and m a defends itself only at the last ex- 
fit of rage, expressed by his gait tremity, when it is surrounded 
and the movement of his tail, and wounded. Having great 
carried off his prey to the forest, strength in it’s grinding teeth. 
The Indians regretted, that they particularly the hinder ones, 
were not provided with their which are pretty long, it can 
lances, in order to go on shore, tear the paw of a tiger, or the 
and attack the tiger. They are leg of a horse, with it’s bite, 
accustomed to this weapon, and Its flesh lias; a smell of musk 
were right in not trusting to our somewhat disagreeable ; yet hams 
musquets, which, in an air so ex- are made of it in this country, 
cessively humid, often miss fire. which almost justifies the name of 

Continuing to descend the river, toater hog, given to the chiguire 
we met with the great herd of by some of the older naturalists. 
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TO BRITAIN. 

[Montgomerys Greenland 

I LOVE Thee, O my native Isle I 
Dear as my mother s earliest smile ; 

Sweet as my father’s voice to me 
Is all I hear, and all I see, 

When, glancing o’er thy beauteous land, 

In view thy Public Virtues stand, 

The guardian angels of thy coast, 

Who watch the dear domestic Host, 

The Heart's Affections, pleased to roam 
Around the quiet haven of home. 

I love Thee, — when I mark thy soil 
Flourish beneath the peasant’s toil, 

And from its lap of verdure throw 
Treasures, which neither Indies know. 

I love Thee, — when I hear around 
Thy looms, and wheels, and anvils sound, 

Thine engines heaving all their force, 

Thy waters labouring on their course. 

And arts, and industry, and wealth 
Exulting in the joys of health. 

I love Thee, — when I trace thy tale 
To the dim point where records fail ; 

Thy deeds of old renown inspire 
My bosom with our fathers' fire ; 

A proud inheritance I claim 

In all their sufferings, all their fame ; 

Nor less delighted when I stray 

Down history’s lengthening, widening way, 

And hail Thee in thy present hour, 

From the meridian arch of power. 

Shedding the lustre of thy reign, 

Like sunshine, over land and main. 

I love 
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I love Thee, — when T read the lays, 

Of British bards in elder days, 

Till, rapt on visionary wings, 

High o’er thy cliffs my spirit sings ; 

For I, among thy living choir, 

I, too, can touch the sacred lyre. 

I love Thee, —when I contemplate 
The full-orb’d grandeur of thy state ; 

Thy laws and liberties, that rise, 

Man’s noblest works beneath the skies, 

To which the pyramids were tame, 

And Grecian temples bow their fame : 
These, thine immortal sages wrought 
Out of the deepest mines of thought : 
These, on the scaffold, in the held, 

Thy warriors won, thy patriots seal’d ; 
These, at the parricidal pyre, 

Thy martyrs sanctified in fire, 

And, with the generous blood they spilt, 
Wash’d from thy soil their murderers’ guilt, 
Cancell’d the curse which vengeance sped, 
And left a blessing in its stead. 

— Can words, can numbers count the price, 
Paid for this little paradise ? 

Never, oh 1 never be it lost ; 

The land is tvorth the price it cost. 

I love Thee, — when thy sabbath dawns 
O’er woods and mountains, dales and lawns, 
And streams, that sparkle while they run, 
As if their fountain were the sun : 

When, hand in hand, thy tribes repair, 
Eaph to their chosen house of prayer, 

And all in peace and freedom call 
On Him, who is the Lord of all. 

I love Thee,— when my soul can feel 
The seraph -ardours of thy zeal : 

Thy charities, to none confin’d, 

Bless, like the sun, the rain, the wind ; 

Thy schools the human brute shall raise, 
Guide erring youth in wisdom’s ways, 

And leave, when we are turn’d to dust, 

A generation of the just. 

I love Thee,— when I see Thee stand 
The hope of every other land ; 

A sea-mark in the tide of time, 

Rearing to heaven thy brow sublime ; 
Whence beams of gospel -splendor shed 
A sacred halo round thine head ; 


And 
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And gentiles from afar behold, 

(Not as on Sinai’s rocks of old), 

GOD, —from eternity conceal’d,— 

In his own light, on Thee reveal’d. 

I love Thee, — when I hear thy voice 
Bid a despairing world rejoice, 

And loud from shore to shore proclaim, 
In every tongue, Messiah’s name ; 

That name, at which, from sea to sea, 
All nations yet shall bow the knee. 

I love Thee : — next to heaven above, 
Land of my fathers ! Thee I love ; 

And, rail thy slanderers as they will, 

44 Will all thy faults I love Thee” still : 
For faults Thou hast, of heinous size ; 
Kepent, renounce them, ere they rise 
In judgment ; lest thine ocean-wall 
With boundless ruin round Thee fall. 
And that, which was thy mightiest stay. 
Sweep all thy rocks like sand away. 


[ [From Crabb’s Tales .] 

41 4 Let me not have this gloomy view, 

44 4 About my room, around my bed ; 

44 4 But morning roses, wet with dew, 

44 4 To cool my burning brows instead. 

44 4 As flow’rs that once in Eden grew, 

44 4 Let them their fragrant spirits shed, 

44 4 And every day the sweets renew, 

44 4 Till I, a fading flower, am dead. 

44 4 Oh ! let the herbs I loved to rear 
44 4 Give to my sense their perfumed breath ; 

44 4 Let them be placed about my bier, 

44 4 And grace the gloomy house of death. 

41 4 Fll have my grave beneath an hill, 

44 4 Where, only Lucy’s self shall know 

44 1 Where runs the pure pellucid rill 
44 4 Upon its gravelly bed below ; 

44 4 There violets on the borders blow, 

44 4 And insects their soft light display, 

44 4 Till as the morning sun-beams glow, 

44 4 The cold phosphoric flics decay. 


44 4 That 
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99 9 That is the grave to Lucy shown, 

“ 9 Tlie soil a pure and silver sand, 

99 ‘ The green cold moss above it grown, 

“ ‘ Unpluck’d of all but maiden hand : 

• c * In virgin earth, till then untum’d, 

“ ‘ There let my maiden form be laid, 

99 9 Nor let my changed clay be spurn’d, 

“ 9 Nor for new guest that bed be made. 

99 9 There will the lark,— the lamb, in sport, 

“ 9 In air,— on earth, — securely play, 

99 ‘ And Lucy to my grave resort, 

99 9 As innocent, but not so gay. 

“ 9 1 will not have the churchyard ground, 

“ ‘ With bones all black and ugly grown, 

99 ‘ To press my shivering body round, 

“ * Or on my wasted limbs be thrown. 

“ 9 With ribs and skulls I will not sleep, 

94 9 In clammy beds of cold blue clay, 

99 9 Through which the ringed earth-worms creep, 
99 9 And on the shrouded bosom prey ; 

99 9 1 will not have the bell proclaim 
99 * When those sad marriage rites begin, 

<c * And boys, without regard or shame, 

99 9 Press the vile mouldering masses in. 

99 9 Say not, it is beneath my care ; 

“ 9 1 cannot these cold truths allow ; 

99 9 These thoughts may not afflict me there, 

99 9 But, O ! they vex and tease me now. 

99 9 Raise not a turf, nor set a stone, 

99 9 That man a maiden’s grave may trace, 

“ 9 But thou, my Lucy, come alone, 

99 9 And let affection find the place. 

99 9 O ! take me from a world I hate, 

99 9 Men cruel, selfish, sensual, cold ; 

99 9 And, in some pure and blessed state, 

49 9 Let me my sister mindB behold : 

99 9 From gross and sordid views refin’d, 

99 9 Our heaven of spotless love to share, 

99 9 For only generous souls design'd, 

“ 9 And not a man to meet us there.’ " 

THE END. 
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